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HAC ARTE POLLUX, ET VAGUS HERCULES 
“INNIXUS, ARCES ATTIGIT IGNEAS. 


Hon. 


THUS MOUNTED TO THE TOW'RS ABOVE, 
THE VAGRANT HERO, SON OF JOVE- 


A? every man, in the exercife of his 
duty to himfelf and the commu- 
nity, ftruggles with difficulties which 
no man has always furmounted, and is 
expofed to dangers which are never 
wholly efcaped ; life has been confidered 
as a warfare, and courage as a virtue 
more neceffary than any other. It was 
foon found, that without the exercife of 
courage, without an effort of the mind 
by which immediate pleafure is rejected, 
pain defpifed, and life itfelf fet at ha- 
zard, much cannot be contributed to the 
publick good, nor fuch happinefs procur- 
ed to ourfelves as is confiftent with that 
of others. das 
Butas pleafure can be exchanged only 
for pleafure, every art has been ufed to 
conncét fuch gratifications with the ex- 
ercife of courage, as compenfate for thofe 
which are given up: the pleafures of 
the imagination are fubftituted for thofe 
of the fenfes, and the ho of future en . 
joyments for the poficflion of prefent; 
and to decorate thefe pleafures and this 
hope, has wearied eloquence and ex- 
haufte 1 learning. Courage has been 
dignified with the name of heroick vir- 
ties and heroick virtuc has deified the 
hero: his ftatue, hung round with en- 
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Gens of terror, frowned in the gloom of 
a wood ora temple; altars were railed 
before it, and the world was command- 
ed to worthip. 

Thus the ideas of courage, and vir- 
tue, and honour, are fo allociated, that 
wherever we perceive courage, we inter 
virtue and afcribe honour; without con- 
fidcring, whether courage was exerted 
to — happineſs or miſery, in the de- 
fence of freedom or fupport of tyranny. 

But though courage and heroick vir- 
tue are (till confounded, yet by courage 
nothing more is ERARA, fa undorítuod 
than a powcr of oppofing danger with 
ferenity and perfeverance. To fecure 
the honours which are beftowed upon 
courage by cuítom, it is indeed neceflary 
that this danger fhould be voluntary: 
for a courageous refittance of dangers 
to which we are neceffarily c:pofed by 
our ftation, is confidered merely as the 
difcharge of our duty, and brings only 
a negative reward, exemption from in- 
famy, 

He who, at the approach of evil, be- 
trays his truft or deferts his pott, is 
branded with cowardice; a name per- 
haps more reproachful than any other, 
that docs not imply much creater turpi- 
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tude: hewhopatiently fuffers thatwhich Thefe heroes, however numerous, or 


he cannot without guilt avoid, efcapes 
infamy, but does not obtain praile. It is 
the man who provokes danger 1n it’s re- 
ceis, who quits a peaceful retreat, where 
he might have flumbered in calc and fafe- 
ty, for peril and labour, to drive betore a 
tempeft or to watch in a camp; the man 
who delcends froma precipice ay a rope at 
midnight, to fire acitythatis befieged ; or 
who ventures forward into regions of per- 
petual cold and darknefs, to difcover new 
paths of navigation, and difclofe new fe- 
crets of the deep; itis the ADVENTU- 
RER alone on whom every eye “is fixed 
with admiration, and whole praife is rce- 
peated by every voice. . 

But it muft be confeffed that this is 
only the praife of prejudice and of cuf- 
tom: rcafon as yet fees nothing cither 
to commend or imitate; a more fevere 
fcrutiny muft be made, before fhe can 
admit courage to belong to virtue, or 
entitle it's pofleflor to the palm of ho- 
nour. 

If new worlds are fought merely to gra- 
tify avarice or ambition, forthe treafures 
that ripen in the diftant mine, or the 
homage of nations whom new arts of 
deftruétion may fubdue; or if the pre- 
cipice is defcended merely for a pecuni- 
ary confideration; the Adventurer is, 
in the ettimation of reafon, as worthlefs 
and contemptible as the robber who de- 
fies a gibbet for the hire of a ftrum- 
pet, or the fcol who lays out his whole 
property on a lottery-ticket. Reafon 
confiders the motive, the means, and 
the end; and honours courage only 
when it is employed to effeét the purpofe 
of virtue. Whocver expofes life for 
the good of others, and clefires no fuper- 
added reward but fame, is pronounced a 
hero by the veice of realon; and to 
svithold the praile that he merits, would 
be an attempt equally injurious and 
impoffible. FElow much then is it to be 
regretted, that feveral ages have elapted 
fince all who had the will had alfo the 
power thus to fecure at once the fhout 
of the multitude, and the culogy of the 
philofopher! The lait who enioyed this 
privilege were the herocs that the hittory 
of certain dark ages diitinguifhes by the 
name of Knights Enant; beings who 
improved the opportunities ot glory that 
were peculiar to their own times, in 
which stiants were to be enccunicredd, 

draconsdecitroved,enchantments ditlolv- 
ed, and coplite puigccies tctat lberiy. 


wherever they dwelt, had nothing more 
to do, than, as foon as Aurora with her 
dewy fingers unlocked the rofy portals 
of the eaít, to mount the Ítecil, graij the 
lance, and ride forth attended by a faith- 
ful fquire: a giant or a dragon imme- 
diately appeared; ora caftle was per- 
ceive with a mote, a bridge, and a 
horn; the horn is founded, a dwarf 
firft appears, and then an enchanter; a 
combat enfues, and the enchanter is de- 
feated ; the Knight enters the caftle, 
reads a Talifinan, difiolves the enchant- 
ment, receives the thanks of the princef- 
fcs, and encomium of the knights ; then 
is conduéted by the principal lady to 
the court of her father; is there the ob- 
jeét of univerfal admiration, refufes 
a kingdom, and fets out again to ac- 
quire new glory by a feries of new ad- 
ventures. 

But if the world has now no employ- 
ment for the Knigbt-Errant, the Ad- 
venturer may till «lo good for fame. 
Such is the hope with which he quits 
the quiet of indolence and the fafety of 
obícurity ; for fuch ambition he has ex- 
changed content, and fuch is his claim 
as a candidate for praife. It may, in- 
decd, be objeéted, that he has no right 
to the reward ; becaufe, if it be admitted 
that he does good for fame, it cannot 
be pretended that it is at the rilque of 
his life: but honourhas becn always al- 
lowed to be of greater value than life. 4 

If, therefore, the Adventurer rifques 
honour, he rifques more than the Knight. 
The ignominy which falls on a difap- 
pointed candidate for publick praife, 
would by thofe very Knights have been 
deemed woríe than death; and who is 
more truly a candidate for publick 

raife than an author? But as the 
nights were without fear of death, the 
Adventurer is without fear of difgrace 
or difappointment: he confides, like 
them, in the temper of his weapon, and 
the juítice of his caufe; he knows he 
has not far to go, before he will mect 
with forme fortreís that has been raifed 
by fophifiry for the afylum of error, 
fome enchanter who lics in wait to en- 
{mare innocence, or fome dragon breath- 
ing out his poifon in defence of infide- 
litv; he has alfo the power of cnchant- 
ment, which he will excrete in his turn; 
he will fometimes crowd the feene with 
ideal beings, fometimes recal the paft, 
and fcimctimes anticipate the future; 
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fometimes he will tranfport thofe who 
put themfelves under his influence to 
regions which no traveller has yet vifit- 
ed, and will fometimes confine them 
with invifible bands till the charm is dii- 
folved by a word, which will be placed 
the lait in a paper which he fhall give 
them. 

INor does he fear that this boaft fhould 
draw upon him the imputation of arro- 
gance or of vanity; for the Knight, 
when he challenged an army, was not 
thought either arrogant or vain: and 
yet as every challenge is a boaíft, and 
amplies a confcioufneís of fuperiori- 
ty, the oftentation is certainly in pro- 
portion to the force that is defied; but 
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this force is alfo the meafure of danger, 
and danger is the meafure of honour. 
It muit alfo be remarked, that there is 
great difference between a boatt of what 
we (hall do, and of what we have done. 
A boait when we enter the lifts, is a de- 
fiance of danger; it claims attention, 
and it raifes expeétation: but a boait 
when we return, is only an exultation 
in fafety, and a demand of praife which 
is not thought to be due; for the praife 
that is thought to be due is always paid. 
Let it be remembered, therefore, that if 
the Adventurer raifes expectation, he 
proportionably encreafes his danger; 
and that he afks nothing which the 
publick fhall defire to withold. 
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PALMA NEGATA MACRUM, DONATA REDUCIT OPIMUM. 


Hor. 


— TO SINK IN SHAME, OR SWELL WITH PRIDE, 
AS THE GAY PALM 18 GRANTED OB DENY'D. 





HE multitudes that fupport life 
| by corporal labour, and eat their 
bread in the (weat of their brow, com- 
monly regard inaétivity as idleneís ; and 
have no conception that wearineís can 
be contraéted in anelbow-chair, by now 
and then peeping into a book, and muí- 
ing the reft of the day: the fedentary 
and itudious, therefore, raiic their envy 
or contempt, 2s they appear either to 
poffefs the conveniencies of life by the 
mere bounty of fortune, or to tuffer the 
want of them by refuíing to work. 

It is, however, certain, that to think 
is to labour; and that as the body is 
affcéted by the exercife of the mind, the 
fatigue of the ftudy is not Icfs than that 
of the field or the manufaétory. l 

But the labour of the mind, though it 
is equally wearifome with that of the 
body, is not attended with the fame ad- 
vantages. Exercife gives health, vigour, 
and cheerfulnefs, found ilcep, and a 
keen appetite: the cfteéts of fedentary 
thoughtfulnefs are difeates that embitter 
and thorten life, interrupted reit, talto- 
lefs meals, perpetual languor, and cauite- 
lefs anxiety. 

No natural inability to perform man- 
ual operations has been obierved to pro- 
ceed from difinclination; the reluctance, 
it it cannot be removed, may be iui- 
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mounted; and the artificer then proceeds 
in his work with as much dexterity and 
exactnefs, as if no extraordinary effort 
had been made to begin it: but with 
reípečt to the productions of imagina- 
tion and wit, a mere determination of 
the will is not fuficient ; there muit be 
a difpolition of the mind which no hu- 
man being can procure, or the work 
will have the appearance of a forced 

lan, in the production of which the 
induitry of art has been fubítituted for 
the vigour of nature. 

Nor does this difpofition always en- 
fure fuccefs, though the want of it never 
fails to render application ineff-&tual; 
for the writer who fets down in the 
morning, fired with his fubjeét, and 
teeming with ideas, often finds at night, 
that what delighted his imagination of- 
fends his judgment, and that he has lott 
the day by indulging a pleafing dream, 
in which he joined together a multi- 
tude of {plendid images without perceiv- 
ing their incongruity. 

hus the wit is condemned to país 
his hours, thoie hours which return no 
more, in attempting that which he can- 
not cfteét, or in collecting matcrials 
which he afterwards difcovers to be un- 
fit for ute: but the mechanick and the 
huíbandinan know, that the work which 
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«hey perform will always bcar the (amo 
a to tho time is which they are 





enert. . 

Neither is the reward of intclicttuai 
equally certain with that of la- 
bour; the artifver, for the manufačture 

hich he finifhes in a. day, receives a 
- certain fums but the wit frequently 
ins o advamtage from a performance 
at which he Mus toiled many months, 
esther becaufe the town is not difpofed 
to of his merit, or becauíe he has 
- moet fuived the popular tafte. 
‘Tt has been a a that not 
the value of a man’s income, but the 
rtion which it beare to his ex- 
| 2, juftly denominates him rich or 
poor; and that it is not fo much the 
manner in which he lives, as the ha- 
bit of life he haa contrasted, which ren- 
_ ders them py or wretched. For this 
reafon, the labour of the mind, even 
when itis adedquately rewarded, does not 
procure means of inefs in the (ame 
proportion as: that of the body. They 
that fing at the loom, or whiftle after the 
plough; with not for intellectual enter- 
: 5 4f —— have plenty of —— 
forme foed, they netrepme at the in- 
nce of their table, nor are they lefs 
happy becauíe they are not treated with 
ceremonious refpet und ferved with 
Glent celerity. The fcholar is always 
confidered as becoming a. gentleman 
by his education ; and the wit is con- 
ferring bonour upon his —— how- 
ever vated by their rank or fortune : 
m ore, frequently admitted 
to ícenes of life very different from their 
own; they ps of pleafures whitch 
they cannot hope to purchafc; and mary 
trities become neceflary, the 





































gratification of wants, which m a lower 





clafs they would never have known. 
‘Thus the peafant and the mechanick, 
when they have receive the wages of the 
day, and procured their ftrong beer and 
fapper, have fcaree a with unfatisfied : 
trat the man of nice difcermment and 

Tek fenfations, who has ac 
high relifh of the elegancies and refine- 
ments of life, has feldom phitofophy 
enough to be equally content with that 
which the reward of gentus can pur- 
chafe. 

And yet there is fcarce any character 
fo much the objeét of si be as that of a 
fucce{sful writer. But thofe who only 
fee him in company, or hear cncomiums 
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on his merit, form a very crroncous opi- 
nion of his happineís: they conccive 
ee enjoying the triumphs 
ef in ual firperiority; as difplaying 
the luxuriancy oF his fancy, and the va- 
riety of his knowledge, to filent admira- 
tion ; or liftening in volu s indo- 
lence to the mufick of praife. But they 
know not, that thefe lucid intervals are 
fhort and few; that much the ater 
of his life is paffed in folitude and 
anxiety; that his hours glide away un- 
noticed, and the day, like the night, is 
contraé&ted to a moment by the inteníe 
application of the mind to it's object: 
locked up from every Sei ti and loft even 
to himfelf, he is remi that he lives 
only by the necefíities of life; he then 
ftarts as from a dream, and regrets that 
the day has paffed unenjoyed, without 
affording means of happinefs to the 
morrow. ) 

Will Hardman the fmith had three 
fons, Tom, Ned and George. George, 
tthowas the youngeRt, he put apprentice 
to a taylor: she two elder were otherwife 
provided for; he had by fome means 
the opportunity of fending them td 
íchool upon a foundation, and after- 
wards to the Univerfity. Will thought 
that this opportunity to give his . ES 
good learning, was not to be mifi- 
ed: learning, he faid, was a portion * 
which the D-v-I could not wrong them 
of; and when he had done hat he 
ought for them, they mult do for them- 
— | 

s he had not the fame power to pro- 
cure therm livings, when they had finifh- 
ed their ftudies, they came to London. 
“They were both fcholars; but Tom was 
a genius, and Ned was a dunce: Ned 
became ufher in a {chool at the yearly 
falary of twenty pounds, and Tom foon 
diftinguifhed himfelf as an author; he 
wrote many picces of great excellence ; 
but his reward was fométimes witheld 
by caprice, and fometimes intercepted 
by envy. He paled his time in penury 
and labour; his mind was abftraéited in 
the recolleétion of fentiment, and per- 
plexed in the arrangement of -his ideas 
and the choice of expreffion. 

Geerge, in the meas time, became a 
maiter in his trade, kept ten men con- 
ftantly at work upon the board, drank 
his beer out of a filver tankard, and 
boalted, that he might be as well to pafe 
in a few years as many of thofe for 
whom he made laced cloaths, and who 

: thought 
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thought themíelvos his betters. Ned 
wifhed earnett!y that he could change 
itations with George: but Tom, in the 
pride of his heurt, difdained them both; 
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and declared, that he woul] rather perifh 
upon a bulk with cold and hunger, than 
{teal through life in obícoritv, and be 
forgotten when he was deal. 
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THE SPLENDID ORN AMERNT OF FUTURE SCENESo 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 
SIR» 


S the bufinefs of Pantomimes is 
become a very ferious concern, 
and the curiofity of mankind is perpe- 
tually thiriting after novelties, 1 have 
been at great pains to contrive an en- 
tertainment, in which every thing fhall 
be united that is either the delight or 
aftonifhment of the prefent age: I have 
not only ranfacked the fairs of Bartho- 
lomew and Southwark, but picked up 
every uncommon animal, every amazing 
prodigy of nature, and every furprizing 
performer, that has lately appeared 
within the bills of mortality. As foon 
as I am provided with a theatre fpacious 
enough for my purpofe, I intend to ex- 
hibit a moft fublime Pantomime in the 
modern taite ; but far morc oltentatious 
in it’s feats of activity, it’s fcenes, deco- 
rations, machinery, and inoniters. A 
fketch of my defign I fall lay before 
you; and you may poffibly think it not 
inconfiftent with the charaéter of an 
Adventurer to recommend it to publick 
notice. 

I have chofen for the fubjc& the Fa- 
ble of Hercules, as his labours will fur- 
nifh me with the moit extraordinary 
events, and give me an opportunity of 
introducing many wonders of the mon- 
ftrous creation. It is ftrange that this 
ftory, which fo greatly recommends itfelf 
by it’s meredih iiy, ould have hitherto 
efcaped the fearch of thofe penetrating 
geniuíes, who have ruminaged not only 
the legends of antiquity, but the fictions 
of Fairy tales, and little hiltory-books 
for children, to fupply them with ima- 
ferials for Perfeus and Andromeda, 
Doétor Faufius, Queen Mab, &c. In 
imitation of thefe illuftrious wits, I fhall 
call my entertainment by the name of 
FIARLEQUIN HERCULES. 

In the original itary, as a prelude to 
his future victories, we are told that 





Hercules ftrangicd two ferpents in the 
cradle: I fhall therefore open with this 
circumitance; and have prepared a cou- 
ple of paftcboard ferpents of an enor- 
mous length, with internal fprings and 
movements tor the contortions, which 
I dare fay will far exceed that moit afo- 
nifhing one in Orpheus and Furydice. 
Any of the common-fized parti -colour- 
ed gentry, that have learnt to whimper 
and whine after being hatched in the egg 
in the Rape of Proferpine, may ferve tor 
this fcene: but as the Man Hercules 
muit be fuppofed to be of a preternatu- 
ral bulk of body, the Modern Coloffus 
has practifed the tiptoe ftep and tripping 
air for the enfuin arts. Inftead of a 
{word of lath, £ Mall arm him, in còn- 
formity to his character, with a huge 
cork-club. 

The firt labour is the killing th- 
Nemean Lion, who, in imitation of the 
fable, fhall drop from an oiled-pape- 
meon. We have been long accuftomed 
to admire lions vpon the ttage; but I 
fhall vaitly improve upon this, by mak- 
ing our conqueror flay him upon the 
{pot, and cloke himfelf with the fkin : 
1 have therefore got a tawney-coloured 
hide madeof coaríe ferge, with the ears, 
mane, and tip of the tail, properly bufh- 
ed out with brown woríted. 

Next to this is the deftruétion of the 
Hydra, a terrible ferpent with feven 
heads; and as two were faid to ſprout 
up again in the place of every one that 
was cut off, I deign by tne art of my 
machinery to exhibit a fuccefive rege- 
neration of double heads, till a hundred 
and amore are prepared to be Knocked off 
by one ftroke of the atureluid cork-club. 

I have a beautiful canvas wild boar 
of Erymanthus for the third labour; 
which, as Flarlequin is to carry it off 
the ftage upon his fhoulders, has nothing 
in it’s belly but a wadedin: of tow, and 
a little boy who is to manage its mo- 
tions, to lt down the wire jaw, or gnafh 

the 
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the wooden tufks: and though I could 
rather wifh he were-able to grunt and 
growl, yet as that is nnpofhible, I have 
taught the urchin to fqueak prodigioufly 


like a pic. 

“The fourth labour,. his catching the 
hind of Mzenalus, whofe feet were of 
braís and horns of gold, J fear I muít 
omit;. becaufe-I cannot break any com- 
mon buck to run flew enough. But he 
is next to drive away thoic enormous 
birds of Stymphalus’s Lake, which were 
of fuch a, ar bignefs, that they jin- 
tercepted the light with their wings, and 
took up whole men as their prey. 1 
have gota flock of them formed of leather 
covered with ravens feathers: they are a 
little unweildy, I muft confeís; but I 
have difpofcd my wires fo as to play 
them about tolerably well, and make 
them flap out the candles; and two of 
the largett are to gulp down the grena- 
dier, ftationed at cock. door of the ftage, 
with their caps, mufkets, bayonets, and 
all their accoutrements. | 

The fixth labour is an engagement 
wvith the Amazons; to reprefent whom, 
E have hired all THE WONDERFUL 
TALL MEN AND WOMEN that have 
-been lately exhibited in this town. ‘The 
part of Hyppolita their queen is to be 
played by the Female Sampfon, who, 
after the com has been amazed with 
ba walk creat of her ftrength, is to be 
fairly flung ma wreftling kout by our 
invincible Harlequin. 

Y fhall then prefent you with a pro- 
{pet of the Augean ftable, where you 
will have an arrangement on each fide of 
feven or eight cows hides ftuft with 
fhaw, which the fancy’s eye may as 
eafily multiply into a thoufand, as in a 
tra y-battle it has been ufed to do 
half a dozen fcene-fhifters into an army. 
Wercules’s method of. cleanfing: this 
fiable is well known; I fhall therefore 
fer loofe a whole river of pewter to glitter 
along the ftage, far furpaffing any little 
clinking cafcade of tin that the play- 
houfe or Vauxhall can boaft of. 

As he is next to feize upon a bull 
breathing out fire and flames, I had pre- 
pared one accordingly, with the palate 
and noftrils properly loaded with wild- 
fire and other combuftibles; but by the 
unfkilfulmefs of the fellow inclofed in it, 
while he was rehearfing Bull's part, the 
head took fire, which [pread to the car- 
cafe, and the fool narrowly efcaped fuf- 


fering the torment of Phalaris. This: 


accident I have now guarded againft, by 
having lined the root and jaws with thin 
plates of painted iron. 

To perfonate Geryan, who had three 
bodies, I have contrived to tie three men 
together back to back; one of them is 
the Famous NEGRO who fwings about 
his arms in every direétion; and thefe 
will make full as grotefque a figure as 
the man with a double mafk. As Har- 
lequin for his eighth labour is to deliver 
this triple-form monfter to be devoured 
by his cannibal oxen, I fhall here with 
the greatett propriety exhibitthe NOTED 
Ox with fix legs and two bellies; and 
as Diomede muft be ferved up in the 
fame manner as a meal for his fiefh-cat- 
ing horfes, this will furnifh me with a 
good pretext for introducing the BEAU- 
TIFUL PANTHER-MARE. 

After thefe I fhall tranfport you to 


the orchard of the Hefperides, where you 


will feaft your fight with the green pa- 
per trees and gilt — I have bought 
up the old copper Dragon of Wantley as 
a guard tothis forbidden fruit; and when 
he is new burnifhed, and the tail fome- 
what lengthened, his alpeét will be much 
more formidable than his brother dra- 
gon’s in Harlequin Sorcerers 

But the full difplay of my art is re- 
ferved for the lat labour, the defcent 
through a trap-door into PELE. 
Though this is the moit applauded fcene 
in many of our favourite pantomimes, I 
do not doubt but my DELL will out-do 
whatever has been hitherto attempted of 
the kind, whether in it’s gloomy decora- 
tion, it’s horrors, it’s flames, or it’s devils. 
I have engaged the engineer of Cuper”s 
Gardens to direét the fire-works: Ixionm 
will be whirled round upon a wheel of 
blazing faltpetre; Tantalus will catch at 
a refluent flood of burning rofin; and 
Sifyphus is to roll up a ftone charged 
with crackers and fquibs, which will 
bound back again with a thundering ex- 
plofion: ata diítáance you will difcover 
black fteams arifing from the River 
Styx, reprefented by a ftream of melted 
pitch. he NOTED FIRE-EATER alfo 
fhall make his appearance, fmoking out 


of red-hot tobacco- pipes, champing 
lighted brimítone, and fwallowing his 
infernal mefs of broth.  Marlequin'”s 


errand hither being only to bring away 
Cerberus, I have inftructed THE MOST 
AMAZING NEW ENGLISH CHIEN SA- 
VANT to act the partof thisthree-headed 
dog, with the affiftance of two artificial 

noddles 
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noddles faftened to his throat. The 
fagacity of this animal will furely de- 
light much more than the pretty trick of 
his rival, the human hound, in another 
entertainment. 

Thus I have brought my Hercules 
through his twelve capital enterprizes; 
though I purpofe to touch upon fome 
other of the Grecian hero’s atchieve- 
ments. 1 fhall make him kill Cacus 
the threc-headed robber, and fhall carry 
him to Mount Caucafus, te untie Pro- 
metheus, whofe liver was continually 
preyed upon by a vulture. This laft- 
mentioned . incident I cannot país 
over, as I am refolved that my vulture 
Shall vie in bulk, beauty and docility, 
with the fo much applauded STUPEN- 
DOUS OSTRICH: and towards the end 
Y doubt not but I fhall be able to tri- 
umph over the SORCERER'S GREAT 
GELDING, by the exhibition of my 
Centaur Neffus, who is to carry off the 
LITTLE WOMAN that weighs no more 
than twenty-three pounds, in the cha- 
rafter of Deianira; a burthen great 
enough for the oftler who is to play the 
brute-half of my Centaur, as his back 
muft be bent horizontally, in order to 
fix his head againft the rump of the 
man-half. 

The whole piece will conclude with 
Eiarlequin in a bloody fhirt, fkipping, 
writhing, and rolling, and at length ex- 
piring to the irregular motions of the 

ddle-ítick: though, if any of the fire- 
offices will enfure the houfe, he fhall 
mount the kindled pile, and be burned 
to afhes in the prefence of the whole au- 
dience. i 

Intrigue is the foul of thefe dumb 
fhews, as well as of the more fenfeleís 
farces : Omphale, therefore, or Deianira, 
muft ferve for my Colombine; and I 
can fo far wreft the fable to my own 
purpofe, as to fuppofe that thefe dangers 
were encountered by Harlequin for their 
fakes. Eriftheus, the perfecutor of Her- 
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cules, will be properly charaéterifed b 
Pantaloon; and the fervant, whofe bufi- 
neís it is, as Homer iays, * to fhake the 
€ regions of the gods with laughter,” 
fhall be the WONDERFUL LITTLE 
NORFOLK-MAN, as in all books of 
chivalry you never read of a giant but 
you ere told of a dwarf. The fellow 
with Stentorian lungs, who can break 
giaffes and fhatter window-panes with 
the loudnefs of his vociferatión, has en- 

aged in that one fcene, where Hercules 
aments the lofs of his Hylas, to make 
the whole houfe ring again with his bawl- 
ing; and the wonderful man, who talks 
in his belly, and can fling his voice into 
any part of a room, has promifed to an- 
fwer hirn in the character of Echo. 

I cannot conclude without informing 
you, that I have made an uncommon 
provifion for the neceflary embellifhments 
of finging and dancing. Grim Pluto, 
you know, the black-peruked monarch, 
muit bellow in bafs, and the attendant- 
devils cut capers in flame-coloured ítock- 
ings, as ufual; but as Juno cherifhed 
an immortal hatred to our hero, fhe fhall 
defcend in a chariot drawn by peacocks, 
and thrill forth her rage; Deianira, too, 
fhall vent her amorous fighs to foft airs: 
the Amazons, with their gilt-leather 
breaft-plates and helmets, their tin- 

inted {pears and looking- glafs fhields, 

all give you the Pyrrhic dance to a 
preamble on the kettle-drums; and at 
Omphale’s court, after Hercules has re- 
figned his club, to celebrate her triumph, 
I fhall introduce a «rand dance of di- 


‘ftaffs,in emulation of the Witches dance 


of broomíticks. Nothing of this kind 
Mall be omitted, that may heisshten either 
the grandcur or bcauty ct my enterin- 
ment: I fhall therefore, I hope, find a 
place fomewherce in this piece, as I can- 
not now have the WIRE-DANCER, to 
bring on my DaxcinG-Brars. 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

A Lun ‘Tertius. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1752. 


FICTA VOLUPTATIS CAUSA SINT PROXIMA VERIS. 


H>»r. 


FICTIONS, TO PLEASE, SHOULD WEAR THE FACE OF TRUTH. 


A] O {pecies of writing affords fo ge- 


neral entertainment as the relation 





of eyents; but all relations of events do 


mot entertain ia the imine degree, 


Ros>. 

It is always neceflary, that faéts thould 
appear to be produced in a regular and 
conneéted feries, that they fleuld follow 
in a quick fucceiNon, and yet that they 

8 fkould 
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fhould he delivered with difcriminating 
circumftances. If they have not a ne- 
eeflary and apparent connection, the 
ideas which they excite obliterate each 
other, and the mind is tantalized with an 
mmperfect glimpie of innumerable obicéts 
that juít appear and vanifh; if they are 
too a related, thev become tire- 
fome; and if diverted of all their cir- 
cumftances, infipid; for who that reads 
in a table of — — or an index, 
that a city was fwallowed up by an 
earthquake, or a kingdom depopulated 
by a peftilence, finds either his attention 
engaged, or his curiofity gratified? 

T hofe narratives are moft pleafing 
which not only excite and gratify curio- 
jity, but engage the paffions. 

Hiftory is a relation of the moft natu- 
ral and important events: hiftory, thcre- 
fore, gratifies curiofity, but it does not 
often excite either terror or pity; the 
mind feels not that tencdernefs for a fall- 
ing ftate, which it feels for an injured 
beauty; nor is it fo much alarmed at 
the migration of barbarians, who mark 
their way with detolation, and fill the 
world with violence and rapine, as at the 
fury of a hufband, who, deceived into 
iealoufy by falíe appearances, ftabs a 
faithful and affeétionate wife kneeling 
at his feet, and pleading to be heard. 

Voyages and Traveis have nearly the 
fame excellencies and the fame defects: 
no paffion is ftrongly excited except 
wonder; or if we fecl any emotion at 
the danger of the travclicr, it is tranfient 
and languid, becaufe his charaéter is 
not rendered fufficiently important; he is 
rarely difcovered to have any excellen- 
cics but daring curiotity3 he is never the 
objeét of admiration, and feldom of 
efteem. 

Biography would always engage the 
paffions, if it could fufficiently gratify 
curiofiry: butthere have been few among; 
the wiicle human fpecies whofe lives 
would furnith a ingle adventure; I mean 
fuch a compiication of circumftances, 
as hold the mind in an anxious yct 
pleafing fufpence, and gradually unfold 
in the produéticn of icme unforefeen 
and important event; much Icfs fuch a 

lerics of facis, as wiil perpetually vary 
the fcene, and gratify the fancy, with 
neswy views of lite. 

Bnt Nature is nove cxhaufted; all her 
wonders have been accumulated, every 
re =5 has been explcre|, delerts have 
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been traverívd, Alps climbed, and the 
fecrets of the deep disclotud; time has 
been compelled to reftore the empires 
and the heroes of antiquity; all have 
paffed in review; yet fancy requires new 

ratifications, and curiofity is ftill unfa- 
tished. 

The refources of Art yet remain: the 
fimple beauties of nature, if they cannot 
be multiplied, may be compounded, and 
an infinite variety produced, in which by 
the union of different graces both may 
be heightened, and the coalition of differ- 
ent powers may produce a proportionate 
effect. 

The Epic Poem at once gratifies cu- 
riofity and moves the paffions; theevents 
are various and important; but it is not 
the fate of a nation, but of the hero in 
which they terminate, and whatever 
concerns the hero engages the paffions ; 
the dignity of his character, his merit, 
and his importance, compel us to fol- 
low him with reverence and foltcitude, 
to tremble when he is in danger, to 
weep when he fufters, and to burn when 
he is wronged: with thefe viciffitudes of 

affion every heart attends Ulyffes in 
hie wanderings, and Achilles to the 
field. 

Upon this occafion the Old Romance 
may be confidercd as a kind of Epic, 
fince it was intended to produce the fame 
efect upon the mind nearly by the fame 
means. 

In both thefe fpecies of writing. truth 
is apparently violated: but though the 
events are not always produced by pro- 
bable means, yet the pleafure aring 
from the ftory is not much leflened; for 
fancy is ftill captivated with variety, 
and paflion has icace le:fure to refleét, 
that fhe is agitated with the fate of ima- 
ginary beings, and interefted in events 
that never happened. 

The Novel, thouch it bears a nearer 
refemblance to truth, has yet lefs power 
of entertainment; tor it isconfined with- 
in the narrower bounds of probability, 
the number of incidents is neceflaril y di- 
minifhed, and if it deceives us more, it 
furprifes us lefs. The diitrets is indeed 
frequently tender, but the narrative of- 
ten ftands ftill; the lovers compliment 
each other in tedious letters and {ct 
fpeeches; trivial circumftanccs are enu- 
merated with a minute ecxagtneís, and 
the reader is wearied with languid de- 
{criptions and impertinent —— 

ut 
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But the moft extravagant, and yet 
perhaps the moft generally pleafing of 
all li performances, are thofe in 
which fupernatural events are every mo- 
ment produced by Genii and Fairies; 
fuch are the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,the Tales of the Counteís d’ Anois, 
and many others of the fame clafs. It 
may be thought ftrange, that the mind 





fhould with pleafure acquiefce in the - 


spon violation of the m known and 
obvious truths; and that relations which 
contradiét all experience, and exhibit a 
ferious of events that are not only im- 
fible but ridiculous, fhould be read 
y almoft every tafte and capacity with 
equal eagerneís and delight. But itis 
O ponpa the mere violation of truth 
or of probability that offends, but -Tuch 
a violation only as ually recurs. 
The mind is latisfied, if every event 
appears to have an adequate caufe; and 
when the agency of Genii and Fairies is 
once admitted, no event which is deem- 
ed poffible to fuch agents is rejected as 
incredible or abfurd; the ation of the 
ftory proceeds with. regularity, the per- 
fons at upon rational principles, and 
fuch events take place as may naturally 
be expected from the interpolition of fu- 
perior intelligence and power: fo that 
though is nota natural, there is 
at leaft a kind of moral probability pre- 
ferved, and our firft conceffion is abun- 
dantly rewarded by the new fcenes to 
which we are admitted, and the un- 
bounded profpeét that is thrown open 
before us. — 

But though we attend with delight 
to the atchievements of a hero who is 
tran{ported in a moment over half the 
globe upon a pass and fee with ad- 
miration a palace or a city vanifh upon 
his breaking a feal or extinguifhing a 
— yet if at his firſt interview with a 
roiftrefs, for whofe fake he had fought 


* 
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fo many battles and paffed fo many re- 
gions,- he fhould falute her with a box 
on the ear; or if immediately after he 
had vanquifhed a giantor a dragon, he 
fhould leap into a well or tie himfelf up 
to a tree; we fhould be ———— and 
difgufted, the ftory would condemn- 
ed as improbable, unnatural, and ab- 
furd, our innate love of truth would be 
applauded, and we fhould expatiate an 
the folly of an attempt to pleafe reafon- 
able beings, by a detail of events which 
can never be believed, and the interven- 
tion of agents which could never have 
exiíted. — 

Dramatick Poetry, eſpecially tragedy, 
feems to unite all that pleafes in each of 
thefe fpecies of writing, with a ftronger 
relemblance of truth, and a clofer imi- 
tation of nature: the charaéters are fuch 
as excite attention and folicitude; the 
action is important, it's progrefs is intri- 
cate yet natural, and the cataftrophe is 
fudden and ftriking; and as we are 
prefent to every tranfagtion, the images 
are -more ftrongly imprefied, and the 
paffions more forcibly moved. 

Frem a dramatic to thofe fhort 
pieces, which may be contained in fuch 
a periodical paper as the Adventurer, is 
a bold tranfition. And yet fuch pieces, 
although formed upon a fingle incident, 
if that incident be fufficiently uncom- 
mon to gratify curiofity, and fufficient- 
ly interefting to engage the paffions, may 
afford an entertainment, hick, if it is 
not lafting, is yet of the higheft kind. 
Of fuch, therefore, this paper will fre- 
quently coniift: but it fhould be remem- 
bered, that it is much more difficult and 
laborious to invent a ftory, however 
fimple and however fhort, than to recol- 

Et topics of initru&tion, or to remark 


the fcenes of life as they aré fhifted be- 
fore us. | 
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TUNC ET AVES TUTAS MOVERE PER AERA PENNASj 

ET LUPUS IMPAVIDUS MEDIIS ERRAVIT IN AGRIS: 

NEC SUA CREDULITAS PISCEM SUSPENDERAT HAMO- 
CUNCTA SINE TNSIDIIS, NULLAMQUE TIMENTIA FRAUDEM, 


PLENAQUE PACIS ERANT. 





Ovin, 


THEN BIRDS IN AIRY SPACE MIGHT SAFELY MOVE» 
AND TIM`ROUS HARES ON HEATHS SECURELY ROVE? 
NOR NEEDED FISH THE GUILEFUL HOOK TO FEAR} 


FOR ALL WAS PEACEFUL, 


- Have before remarked, that it is the 
culiar infelicity of thofe who live 
by intellectual labour, not to be always 
able equally to improve their time by ap- 
plication: there are feafons when e 
power of invention is fufpended, and 
the mind finks into a ftate of debilit 
from which it can no more recover itflf, 
than a perfon who fleeps can by a vo- 
luntary effort awake. I was fitting in 
my tudy a few nights ago in thefe per- 
plexing circumftances, and after long ru- 
amination and many ineffectual attempts 
to ftart a hint which I might purfue in 
my Íucubration of this day, I determin- 

to go to bed, hoping that the morn- 
ing would remove every impediment to 
ftudy, and‘ reítore the vigour of my 
mind. 

I was no fooner afleep than I was re- 
Jieved from my diftrefs E means which, 
if I had been waking, would have in- 
creafed it; and inftead of impreffing up- 
on my mind a train of new ideas in a re- 
gular fucceffion, would have filled it with 
aftonifhment and terror. For indieams, 
whether they are produced by a power 
of the imagination to combine images 
which reafon would feparate, or whe- 
ther the mind is paffives and receives im- 
preifions from fome inviible agent, the 
memory feems to lie wholly torpid, and 
the underitanding to be employed onl 
about fuch objeéts ás are then relented, 
without comparing the preient with the 
pat. When we ileep, we often con- 
verfe with a friend who is either abfent 
or dead, without remembering that the 
«rave or the ocean is betwcen us. We 
Moat like a feather upon the wind, or 
we find ourfelves this moment in Eng- 
land and the next in India, without re- 
fiegting that the laws of nature are fu- 
fpended, or enquiring how the fcene 
could have been fo futdenly fhifted be- 





AND THAT PEACE SINCERE- 
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fore us. We are familiar with prodigies 3 
we accommodate ouríelves to every event, 
however romantick; and we not mite d 
reafon, but aét upon principles whic 
are in the higheft degree abfurd and ex- 
travagant. : 

In that ftate, therefore, in which no 
prodigy could render me unfit to reccive 
inftruétion, I imagined myfelf tobe ftiil 
fitting in my ftudy, penfive and difpirit— 
ed, and that I fuddenly heard a {mall 
fhrill voice pronounce theíe words— 
< Take your pen; I will dictate an Ad- 
€ venturer.” I turned to fee from whom 
this voice proceeded, but I could dif- 
cover nothing: believing, therefore, that 
my good genius or fome favouring mute 
was prefent, I immediately prepared ta 
write, and the voice diétated the follow- 


ang narrative. 


€ I was the eldeft fon of a country 


gentleman, who poffeffed a large eftate; 
and when I was about nineteen years 
of age, fell with my horfe as I was 
hunting; my neck was diflocated by 
the fall, and for want of immediate 
affiftance I died before I could be car- 
ricd home: but I found myfelf the 
next moment, with inexpreffible grief 
and aftonifhment, under the fhape of 
a mongrel Puppy in the ftable of an 
inn, that was kept by a man who had 
been butler to my father, and had 
married the cook, $ i 
* I was indeed greatly careffed; but 
my matter, in order, as he faid, to in- 
creafe my beauty as well as my 
ftrength, foon difencumbered me of 
my ears and my tail. Befides the pain 
that I fuffered in the operation, I ex- 
perienced the difadvantages of this 
mutilation in a thoufand inftances: 
this, however, was but a {mall part of 
the calamity which in this ftate I was 
appointed to fuffer. 

= My 
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© My mafter had a fon about four 
years old, who was yet a greater fa- 
vourite than myfelf; and his paffons 
having been always indulged as fóan 
as they appeared, he was encouraged 
to gratify his refentment againit any 
thing, whether animate or inanimate, 
that oftended him, by beating me; 
and when he did any mifthief, tor of 
other faults little notice was taken, the 
father, the irfother, or the maid, were 
fure to chaftife me in his ftead. ' 


ARNRAMAARANAd 


< “hie treatment from perfons whom, 
I had been accuítomed to regard with. 


contempt, and cornmand with info- 
lence, was not longto be borne: earl 


I continued my journey till the after- 
noon without ftopping, though itram- 
-ed hard: about four o’clock I pafled 
through ‘a village; and perceiving a 
heap of fhavings that were fheltered 
from the wet by the thatch of a Rouſe 
which fome c: 
IT creptas I thought unnoticed into 
tke corner, and laid myfelf down up- 
on them: but a man who was plaining 
a board, oghferving that I was a ftrange 
dog and of a mongrebbreed, refolved 
to make himfelf and his companions 
merry at my .expence: for this pur- 
£ pofe, having made a hole about two 
*-inches diameter in a piece of deal, he 
€ fuddenly eatched me nps and putting. 
* the remainder of my tail t h this. 
* diabolical engine, he made it faft by. 
* driving ir a wedge, with a heavy mal-, 
“ let, which crufhing the bone, put me ta 
€ inexprefiible torment. he moment 
* he fet me down, the wretches wha 
* had. been .fpeótators of this wag- 
£ gery, -burft into immoderate laughter 
€ at the awkward motions by which I 
€ exprelled my mifery, and my ridicu- 
© lous attempt to run awkhy from that 
= which I could not but carry with me. 
“ They hooted after me till I was out of 
* their Gght: however, fear, pain, and 
“ confufion, ftill urging me forward with 
* involuntary fpeed, IF ran with fuch 
€ force between two pales that were not 
* far enough afunder to admit my clog, 
€ that I left it with the remainder of m 
id behind me. I then found myfelf 
im a farm-yard; and fearing that I 
1d be worried by the maftiff which 
faw at a diftacce, I continued my 
ht: but fome peafants who were at 
ork ina néighbouring barn, perceiv- 
g that Iran without being puríued, 
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one morning, therefore, I departed. 


enters were repairing,’ 
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that my eyes were enflamed, and that 
my mouth was covered with foam, 
imagined that I was mad, and knock- 
ed out my brains with a fail. 
€ Soon after I had quitted this maimed 
and perfecuted carcafs, I found mytelf 
under the wings of a Bullfinch with 
three others that were jutt hatched. I 
now rejoiced in the hope of foaring be- 
ond the reach of human barbarity,and 
¿coming like my mother a denizen 
the wi ut my mother, before I was 
perfeétly fedged, was furprized in her 
neft by a fchool-boy, who grafped her 
fo hard, to prevent her efcape; that fhe 
foon after died; he then took the neft 
with all that it contained, which he 
—— ina bafket, where I prefently 
lott my three companions in misfor— 
food and unfkilful 
management. I furvived; and foon af- 
ter I could feed myfelf, I was taken by 
my tyrant's mother when fhe went:ta 
ay her rent, as a prefent to ber. tand- 
ord’s daughter, a young lady wha 
was extreniely beautiful, and in 
— year of her age. 
€ y. captivity now began to lofe it"s 
terrors; 1 no longer dreaded the rude 
gripe of a boifterous urchin, whale 
ir was {fcarce lefs —— 
than his refentment; who in the.zeak 
of his attachment to a new i 


play- 
might neglect me till I perifhed wifhe 

















hunger; or who might wring off np 
ire 


mack, becaufe he had fome. other 
which fhoulf | 
cure me food. e confinement of = 
cage became habitual; I was 
near a pleafant window; I was con- 
ftantly fed by one of the fineit | 
in the world; and I imagined, thar 
could fuffer no miféry under the pa- 
tronage of {miles and graces. 

* Such was my fituation,. when a 
young lady from ndon made an af.. 
ternoon’s vilit to my miftrefs: the took 
an opportunity to carefs me | 
her other favourites, which were a 
rot, a mon and a lap-dog; fhe 
chirped, and holding out her Lo 
me, I hopped upon at; fhe me, 
put my head to her cheek, and to thew 
my fenfibility of her favours, I began 
to fing: as foon as my fong was over 
fhe turned to my — and told. 


her, that the dear little creature might 
: bird ia 


























be made abfolutely the fwegtef 
the world, only. by: mt out. 
eyes; and confining it in a lef cage: 
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to this horrid propofal my fair keeper 
agreed, upon being again affured that 
my fong would beVery greatly improv- 
ed; and the next day performed heritlf& 
the operation, us fhe had been direét- 
ed, with the end of a hot knitting- 
“ needle. NIy condition was now more 
€ eafily to be conceived than exprefied: 
* but I did not long fuffer the mournful 
* folitudeof perpetual darknefs, fora cat 
€ came one night into the room undit- 
€ covercd, dragged me through the 
€ wires of the carve, and devoured me. 

€ I was not difpleated to find myfelf 
“ once more at lar ez delivered from 
“ bimdneís and captivity, and iti!l able 
‘* to [port upon the breeze in the form of 
“ a Cockchafer. But I had icarc2 en- 
€ tered this new {ceneof exiftence, when a 
-€ gentleman, in whote garden Iwas feart- 
€ inzon oneof the leaves otacherry-tree, 
€ caught me, and turning to his fon, a 
€ boy who had rult been put into his frit 
€ breeches—** Here, Tommy,” fays he, 
€ 3s abird for you.” The boy received 
€ mc with a grin of horrid delight, and, 
€ as he had been taught, immediately 
€ impaled me alive upon a corking-pin, 
€ to which a piece of thread was faitened, 
= and Iwas doomed to make my young 
* matter fport, by fluttering about in the 
= agonies of death: and when I was quite 
€ exhaufted, and could no longer ufe my 
£ wings, he was bid to tread upon me, 
£ for that I was now good tor nothing; 
£ a command with which he mercifully 
€ complied, and in a moment crufhed 
€ me to atoms with his foot. 

€ From a Cockchafer I tranímigrated 
€ into an Earth-wvorm, and found myfelf 
€ at the bottom of a farmer’s dunghill. 
€ Under this change of circumitances Y 
£ comforted myfelf by confidering, that 
= if I did mot now mount upon the wind, 
€ and tranfport myfelf from place to 
€ place with a fwiftnefs almoft equal to 
“ thought, yet I was not likely either to 
€ pleafe or to offend mankind, both of 
€ which were equally fatal; and I hoped 
€ to fpend my if in peace, by efcapin 
€ the notice of the moft cruel of a 
* creatures. 

* But I did not long enjoy the comfort 
€ of thefe reflegtions. I wusone morning 
€ difturbed by an unufual noifv, and per- 
© ceived the cround about me to fhake. 
“ Timmediately worked my way upward 
€ to difcover the cazufe; and the moment 
“ I appeased above the furfaer, I was 
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eagerly fnatched up by a man who had 
ftuck a dung-tork into the ground, 
and moved it backward and Forward to 
produce the efc that had now hap- 
pencd. I was put into a broken pon 
with many othcr aflociates in misfor- 
tune, and foon after difpofed of to 
one of those gentle iwains who delight 
in angling. “This perfon carried us the 
next morning to the brink ef a river, 
where 1 preienrly faw him take out 
one of my companions, and, whittling 
a tune, pais a barbed hook through the 
whole length of his body, entering it. 
at the head and bringing it out at the 
tail. “The wretched animal writhed 
itielf on the bloody hook, in torture 
which cannot be conccived by man, 
nor felt by any creature that is not vital 
in every pait. In this condition he 
‘was fufpended in the water as a bait for 
añ, till he was, together with the 
hook on which he hung, fwallowed by 
an eel. WVhile I was bcholding this 
dreadful fpeétacie, I made many reficc- 
tions on the great inequality between 
the pleafure of catching the prey, and 
the anguith infli¿ted on the bait. But 
thefe reflegtions were prefently after 
loit, in the fame agonies of which I had 


been a fpeétator. 
£ 
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You will not have room in this pa- 
per to relate all that I fuffered from 
the thoughilefs barbarity of mankind, 
in a Cock, a Lobiter, and a Pig: let 
it hice to fay, that I fuffered the fame 
kind of death with thoie who are broken 
upon the wvhcel, I was roafted alive be- 
fore a flow fire, and was fcourged to 
death with {mall cords, to gratify the 
wanton appetite of luxury, or contri- 
bute to the merriment of a rabble.” 
"Thus far I had written as amanueníis 
to an invifible dictator; when my dream 
{till continuing, I felt fomething tickle 
my wrift, and turning my eye from the 
paper to fee what it was, I difcovered a 
lea, which I immediately caught, and 
killed, by putting it into the candle. At 
the fame inftant the Flea vanifhed, and 
a young Lady of exquifite beauty ftood 
before me. * Thoughtleís veretek,’ fud 
fhe, * thou hait again changed the ftate 
of my exiftence, and expofed me to itill 
greater calamities than any that I have 
yet fuffered. Asa Flea I was thy mo- 
nitor, and as a Fica I might have 
—— thy cruelty if I had not intend- 
ed thy inftruction. Butnow to be con- 
* cealcd 
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cealed is impoffible, and rt is thercfore 
impoffible to be fafe. The eyes of 
delire are upon me, and to betray me 
to infamy and guilt will be the toil of 

rfeverance and the ftudy of feafon. 

ut though man is ftill my enemy, 
though he affails me with more vio- 
lence and perfifts with more obftinacy, 
I have yet lefs power of refiftance; 
there is a rebel in my own bofom who 
will labour to give me up, whofe in- 
fluence is perpetual, and perpetual in- 
fluence is not eafily furmounted. Pub- 
lifh, however, what I have communi- 
cated; if any man fhall be reclaimed 
from a criminal] inattention to the fe- 
licity of inferior beings, and reftrained 
from infliéting pain by confidering the 
effeét of his actions, I have not fuf- 
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fered in vain. But as I am now ex- 
pofed not only to accidental and cafual 
evils, as I am not only in danger from 
the frolics of levity, but from the de- 
figns of cunning; toatone for thein.ury 
which thou hal done me, let the Ad- 
venturer warn the lex of every wile that 
is praétifed for their deftruétion; and 
deter men from the attempt, by dif- 
playing the aggravated guilt, and 
fhamelefs difingenuity, of afluming an 
appearance of the moft ardent and ten- 
der affeétion, only to overwhelm with 
unutterable diitrefs the beauty whom 
love has made credvlous,andinnocence 
keeps unacquainted with fufpicion.” 
While I liftened to this addrefs, my 
heart throbbed with impatience; and the 
effort that I madeto reply, awaked me. 
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Ne VI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1752. 


KUNC AUCTIONEM FACERE DECRETUM EST MIHIS 
FORAS NECESSUM EST, QUICQUID HABEO», VENDERE» 
MDEGTE SULTIS, PRADA ERIT PRESEN T1IUM. 


LOGOS RIDICULOS VENDO. 


PLAUT. 


T AM OELIGED TO PART WITH MY WHOLE STOCK; AND AM RESOLVED TOSELIL IT 


BY AUCTION: 
PENNYWORTHS5 


AST Sunday morning 1 was dif- 
turbed very early by an old crony, 
a brother of the quill, as he calls him- 
felf, who burft into my chamber, and 
running to my bed-ficle—* Get up, my 
€ dear Fiend,” {aid he, prefins my hand 
with great eagernefs; * I have tuch news 
“ for you! Here's’ your cloaths; make 
€ hafte, let me beg of you.” 
I had been ufed, at cach return of the 


fabbath, to receive a vifit from my old. 


acquaintance about dinner time; but I 
could not imagine what had induced 
him to give me this morning falutation. 
However, I huddled on my cloaths, and 
had fcarce feated him by the fire-fide in 
my ftudy, when flinging down a paper 
ve much blotted upon the table— 
js ‘Chere,’ fays he, * there's a fcheme for 
€ you, my old boy! I am made for ever— 
< Read it—Í1 am made for ever.” 

I very well knew my friend”s foible: 
he has learning, a great deal of vivacity, 
and fome judgment; but he wants the 
meceflary ftcadincís for ferious applica- 
tion. e is continually in puríuit of 


YOU THAT WILL BUY MAKE HASTE, HERE WILL BE EXCELLENT 
MY MERCHANDIZE IS JESTS AND WITTICISMSe 


new projects, but will not allow himfelf 
time to think of putting them in exe- 
cution. He has contraéted with every 
eminent bookfeller in town for works of 
which he had only conceived the defign, 
and {carce ever proceeded beyond- the 
title-page and pretace. Heis a profefled 
writer; and of a genius fo extentive, that 
all fubjcéts are alike to him; but as he 
cannot fubmit tothe drudgery of correét— 
nefs, his performances are hurried-over 
in fo floveuly a manner, that they hardly 
procure him a bare fubfittence. He is, 
therefore, perpetually exclaimin g ugainit 
the tyranny of the trade; and laments, 
that merit fhould be fo much difcou- 
raged, by the ignorance or envy of the 
town. : 

I had often experienced the fertility of 
his invention, in forming fuch projeéts 
as were ecaty in theory but impoffible ia 
the practice; I therefore expected no- 
thing lefs than fuch another whimfcal 
contrivance as his laft, * for making new 
+ boards out of Mavings:” but how was 
I furprizcd, when I took up his paper, aaa 

aw 
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La at the top of it the following adver- 
tilernent! = 


On the day of next, 
Willbe fold by AUCTION, 
A curious and valuuble collection of ma- 
nuícripts (warranted originals) in 

prote and verie: 
Being the entire ttock in trade of 


TIMOTHY SPINBRAIN, 


Author, 


Leaving off Bufinefs. 


As I could not help fmiling at the 
conceit, my fricnd underftood it as a 
mark of my approbation; and fnatching 
the theet out of my hand—* Well,” fays 
he, * don’t you think this will free me 
from the impertinence of duns, and the 
fervility of fuing to thofe unconiciona- 
ble vultures the bookfellcrs, for more 
copy-money? Why, man, 1 fhall raife 
an eftate by it, I have fuch an infinite 
number of traéts on political, polemr- 
cal, philofophical, phyfiological, ceco- 
nomical, religious, and mifcellancous 
fubjeéts. My manufcripts, let me tell 
you, are of greater utility, and confe- 

uently more valuable, than thofe in 
the Vatican or Bodleian libraries.” 
He then proceeded to defcant on the par- 
ticulars of his plan; not forgetting to 
enliven his difcourfe with many fprightly 
fallies againft the retailers of the works 
of the learned, thofe blood-fuckers, as 
he called them, of the literary common- 


wealth. | 
s Sir,” continued he, * Lintend to ftrike 


S off an impreffion of twenty thoufand 
¢ copies of my catalogue, to be diftri- 
© buted among all the levers of literature 
e throughout thethree kingdoms; and I 
s fhall take care to circulate a fuMcient 
s number among the Virtuoli im Hol- 
€ land, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
€ and elfewhere. I will juit mention to 
€ you fome of the chicf articles that en- 
€ rich my collection. 

€ In politics, I have an infallible 
€ (cheme for ruining the French power, 
€ which, I fuppofe, will be bought up 
s at any price, by cominiflion from 
s abroad, if our miniftry have not fpirit 
€ enough to outbid them. I have another 
¢ for a coalition of parties, which will 
€ prevent all difputes at the next general 
election. I have another for diicharg- 
ing the national debt, which I con- 
trived in gratitude for mwv being fet at 
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¿€ liberty by the laft a&é&t of — de 
€ l have feveral other pamphlets on the 
€ important topics of liberty, bribery» 
<€ and corruption, written on both fides 
€ the queítion; and a molt curious col- 
€ leion of {pecches adaptedto every kind 
€ of debate, which will be of admirable 
€ uit to young members of parliament. 
€ In philotevhy, I hove feveral new 
{fyitems in oppolition to the prefent re- 
ceived opinions: I have a proof rhat 
the earth is an o&tagon; another, that 
the fun is inhabited; and a third, that 
the moon may, for aught we can tell to 
the contrary, be made of a green cheefe. 
I have a new theory of optics, demon- 
trating, that darknefs is caufed by 
certain tenebrificous rays oppugnings 
obtunding, fheathing, and abíorbing 
the ravs of light. Ihave refolved the 
phcenomena of elcétricity and mag- 
netiim; and have made many furpriz- 
ins improvements in all the arts and. 
{ciences. Theſe I fear will be carried 
off by fome German profeffor, who 
will thence claim the merit to himfelf, 
and the honour of the difcovery will be 
attributed to his nation. 
€ Thofe who are fond of difplaying 
their talents in religious difputes, will 
find in my auétion, fufíhcient matter 
for their various altercations; whether 
they areAtheiits, Deiits, or dittinguifh- 
ed by the modeft appellation of Free- 
thinkers. There is Ícarce a fe&t among 
the many hundred, whom I have not 
defended or attacked: but it muít not 
be concluded from thence, that I have 
been biaffed more towards one than 
another; as you know the faith of an 
author is out of the queftion; and he 
only writes pro or con, as the feveral 
opinions are more or lefs embraced or 
exploded in the world. I have got, in- 
deed, fome infallible arguments againft 
the Pope's infallibility; and fome pro- 
bable conjeétures, that there never was 
fucha perfonas Mahomet; bothwhich, 
I don’t doubt, will be bought up by 
the e:niffarics of Rome and Conittan- 
tinople.” 
_ Here I interrupted my friend, by afk- 
ing him, if he had not fomethiny like- 
wie acainit the Patriarch of the Greek 
church; or a ferious admonition againit 
the growth of Hotentotifin among us. 
He aniwered very calmly, Y fhould fee 
in the catalogue, and proceeded. 

€ The emiflarics of Conftantinople— 
€ Well=emy ftogk in the Belles Lettres 

cis 
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is almoft inexhauftible. Ihave a com- 
plete fet of criticifims on all the an- 
cent authors, ane a large ftore of con- 
jegtural emendations on the old Eng- 
lifh claffics: I have feveral new cflays 
on modern wit and-humour; and a 
long ftring of papers, both (crious and 
diverting, for periodical lucubrations. 
I have, I know not how many original 
entertainmg novels, as well as elegant 
tranflations from the French; with a 
heap of fingle pamphlets on the molt 
popular and ra Subjects. My 
poetry will coniift of every article, 
whether tragedies, comedies, farces, 
mafques, operas, fonnets, cantatas, 
fongs, paftorals, fatires, odes, elegies 
or epithalamiums: and then, fuch a 
load of epigrams, anagrams, rebuffes, 
riddles, acroftics, conundrums! which 
you know wll fetch a high pricc from 
the witlings, and the proprietors of 
monthly magazines. To wind up the 
whole, there fhall be feveral diitiné 
lots of title-pages and mottos, and 
dedications, and prefaces, and plans 
for books. - 
* Thus, my dear friend, have I open- 
ed to you the main drift of my deken, 
and I believe, ata moderate computa- 
tion—let me fee—ay, after I have 
cleared myfelf in the world, I fhall be 
able to retire into the country, let me 
tell you, with a pre fortune in my 
cket. But before i in my fale, 
if you can find any thing that will fuit 
your Adventurer, as — are an old 
acquaintance, you fhall have it at your 
own price.”? 
I thanked Mr. Spinbrain for his gen- 
` teel offer, and heartily congratulated 
him on the profpect of his pretty for- 
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27 
tune: but I could not help enquiring, 
where all thefe immenfe ttores of litera- 
ture were lodged, as I never had ob- 
ferved any thing but loofe feraps of 
paper fcattered about his room, and one 
book ot * loci communes,” or € hints,” 
as he called them, placed upon the 
chimney-piece. * Ha!” fays he, € that’s 
€ true; I forgot to mention that: why, 
€ indeed, they are none of them quite 
€ finifhed as yet: but I have got ths 
rough draughts ef molt fomewhcre: 
€ befides, I have it ail here,” point- 
ing to his forehead. I advifed him to 
fet about it direétly; and in the evenings, 
when we parted, he refolved not to go 
to bed till he had perfeéted his fchermne. 
Yefterday morning I received a note 
from him, acquainting me that he had 
laid afide all thoughts of his auétion 5 
becaufe, as he imagined, the maid had 
inadvertently lighted his fire with the 
beft of his materials. 

‘The reftlefíneís of my friend’s chime- 
rical genius will not, however, Jet him 
entirely give up the point: and though 


_ he has been difappointed in this mighty 


projeét, yet he informs me, he has hit 
upon a {cheme equally advantageous, 


which fhall monopolize the whole bug- 


nefs of icribbling, and he offers to take 
me into partnerfhip with him. “* Ah,” 
fays he, * we all humble thofe fellows 
€ —We need not care a farthing for 
€ Mr. Bibliopola.” His defign is to 
—— a New Literary Warehoufe, or 
niveríal Regifter Office for Wit and: 
Learning. ‘The particulars he has pro- 
miíed to communicate to me to-morrow : 
im the mean time, he defires me to ad- 
vance him a trifle, to buy for a 
pea on the late theatrical difputes. 


Ne vil. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 17520 


SIT MIHI FAS AUDITA LOQUI-— 


VIRG. 


WHAT IMAVE HEARD, PERMIT ME TO RELATE. 


Received, a few weeks ago, an ac- 


count of the death of a lady whofe 
name is known to many, ut the 
€ eventful hiftory” of whofe life has 


been communicated to few: to me it has 
been often related during a long and 
intimate acquaintance ; and as there is 
not a fingle perfon living, upon whom 


the making it public can refle& unme- 


rited difhonour, or whofe delicacy or 
Wirtuc can fuffer by the relation, I think 


I owetomankind a feries of events from 
which the wretched may derive comfort, 
and the molt forlorn may be encouraged. 
to hope; as mifery is alleviated by the 
contemplation of yet deeper diftrefs, and 
the mind fortified againít defpair by ie- 
{tances of unexpeé&ted relief. 
The father of Meliffa was the 


oung- 
er fon of a country gentleman w 


A 
fefled an eftate of about five kasana a 


year; but as this was to be the inheri- 
C tance 
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tance of the elder brother, and as there 
were three filters to be provided for, he 
was at about fixteen taken from Eton 
fchool, and apprenticed to a conficlera- 
ble merchant at Briítol. The young 
ntleman, whofe imagination had been 

d by the exploits of heroes, the vic- 
tories gained by magnanimous prefuimp- 
tion, and the wonders difcovered by dar- 
ing curiofity, was not difpofed to con- 
fider the acquifition of wealth as the 
limit of his ambition, or the repute of 
honeft induítry as the total of his fame. 
He regarded his fituation as fervile and 
ignominious, as the de 
“genius and the preelufion of his hopes; 
and longing to go in fearch of adven- 
tures, he neglected his bufimefs as un- 
worthy of his attention, heard the re- 
monftrances of his mafter with a kind of 
fullen difdain, and after two years legal 
flavery, made his efcape, and at the next 


town enlifted himfelf a foldier; not 
doubting but that, by his military merit 
and the fortune of waryhe fhould retern 


a general officer, to the confufion of 
thofe who would have buried him in the 
obícurity of a «€ ting-houfe. He 
found means effectually to elude the en- 
quiries of his friend», as it was of the 
. utmoft importance to prevent their offi- 
cious endeavours to ruin his projeét and 
obftruét his advancement. 

He was fent with other recruits to 
London, and foon after quartered with 
the reft.of his company in a part of the 
country, which was fo remote from all 
with whom he had any connection, that 
he ne longer dreaded a difcovery. 

It happened that he went one day to 
the houfe of a neighbouring gentle- 
man with his comrade, who was be- 
come acquainted with the chamber- 
maid, and by her intereít admitted into 
the kitchen. ‘This gentleman, whofe 
age wás fomething more than fixty, had 
been about two years married to a íe- 
cond wife, a young woman who had 
been well educated and lived in the po- 
lite world, but had no fortune. By his 
Sirit wife, who had been dead about ten 
years, he had feveral children: the 
youngeft was a daughter who had juit 
entered her feventeenth year; fhe was 
very tall for her age, had a fine com- 

lexion, good features, and was well 

aped; but her father, whofe aftegtion 
for her was mere inítinét, as much as 
that of a brute for it’s young, utterl 
neglected her education. It was impof- 


adation of his . 


fible for him, he faid, to live without? 
her; and as he could not iutford to have 
her attended by a povernei{s und proper 
mafters in a place lo remote from Lon- 
don, fhe was fuftered to continue illite- 
rate and unpolifhed; fhe knew no enter- 
tainment higher than a game at romps 
with the fervants; fhe became their con- 
fident, and trufted them in return, nor 
did fhe think herfelf happy any where 
but in the kitchen. 

As the capricious fondneís of her fa- 
ther had never conciliated her affeétion, 
fhe perceived it abate upon his marriage 
without regret. She fuffered no new re- 
ftraint from her new mother, who ob- 
ferved, with a fecret fatisfattion, that 
Mifs had been ufed to hide herfelf from 
vifitors, as neithcr knowing how to 
behave, nor being fit to be feen; and 
chofe rather to conceal her defeéts by 
excluding her from company, than to 
fupply them by putting her to a board- 
ing {chool. 

Mifs, who had been told by Betty 
that fhe expected her fweetheart, and 
that they were to be merry, ftole down 
{tairs, and, without fcruple, made one 
in a party at blindman’s buff. “The fol- 
dier of fortune was ftruck with her 
perfon, and difeovered, or thought he 
difcovered, in the fimplicity of nature, 
fome graces which are polifhed away by 
the lates of art. However, nothing 
that-had theappearance of an adventure 
could be indifferent tohim; and his va- 
nity was flattered by the hope of carry- 
ing off a young lady under the difguife 
of a common foldier, without revealing 
his birth, or boafting of his expeécta- 
tions. 

In this attempt he became very affi- 
duous, and fucceeded. “The company 
being ordered to another place, Betty 
and her young miftrefs departed early in 
the morning with their gullants; and 
there being a privileged chapel in the 
next town, they were married. 

“The old gentleman, as foon as he was 
informed that his daughter was mifiing, 
made fo diligent and {crupulous an in- 
quiry after her, that he learned with 
whom and which way fhe was gone. He 
mounted his horfe, and purfued her, 
not without curfes and imprecations; dif- 
covering rather the tranfports of rage 
than the emotion of tendernefs, and re- 
fenting her offence rather as the rebelliom 
of a flave than the difobedience of a child. 
He did.nor, however, overtake them till 

the 
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the marriage had been confummated; of 
which when he was informed by the huí- 
band, he turned from him with expref- 
fions of brutality and indi tion, fwear- 
* never to forgive a fault which he had 
taken no care to prevent. 

The young couple, notwithftanding 
their union frequently doubled their 
dittrefs, fill continued fond of each 
other. ‘The fpirit of enterprize and the 
hope of prefumption were not yet quelled 
im the young foldier; and he receiv 
orders to attend King William, when 
he wentto the fiege of Namur, with ex- 
ultation and tranfport, believing his 
elevation to independence and diftinc- 
tion as certain as if he had been going 
to take pofieffion of a title and eftate. 
Elis wife, who had been forme months 
pregnant, as fhe had no means of fubfiit- 
ence in his abfence, procured a paffage 
with him. When fhe came on fhore and 
mingled with the crowd that followed 
the camp, wretches who without com- 
punétion wade in human blood to ftmp 
the dying and the dead, to whom hor- 
ror is become familiar and cempaffion 
impoffible, fhe was terrified: the dif- 
courfe of the women, rude and unpolifh- 
ed as fhe was, covered her with confu- 
fion; and the brutal familiarity of the 
men filled her with indignation and dif- 
guft. Her maid Betty, who had alfo 
attended her hufband, was theonly per- 
fon with whom fhe could converfe, and 
from whom fhe could hope the afhítance 
of which fhe was fo foon to ftand in 
need. y | 

In the mean time fhe found it dificult 
to fubfift; but accidentally bearing the 
name of an officer, whom fhe remem- 
bered to have viíted her mother foon 
after her marriage, -fhe applied to him, 
told him her name, and requefted that 
he would afford her his prote&tion, and 

rmit her to take care of his linen. 

With this ueft the captam complied; 
her —— became lefs diftrefled, 
and her mind more eafy: but new cala- 
y fuddenly overtook her; fhe law her 
huíband march to an engagement in the 
meraing, and faw him brought back 
peratel y wounded at night. The next 
day he was removed in a Waggon with 
many others who were in the fame con- 
dition, to a place of greater fafety at the 
diftance of about three leagues, where 
proper care might be taken of their 
wounds. She entreated the captain to 
let her go in the waggon with him; but 


mains of a ket looking-glafs, about 

Buck. mose 

and the certificate of her marriage: 
read, ` 
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to this he could not confent, becaufe the 
waggon would be filled with thofe who 
neither were able to walk, nor could be 
left behind. He promifed, however, that 
if fhe would ftay till the next day, he 
would endeavour to procure hera paí- 
face; but fhe chafe rather to follow the 
waggon on foot, than to be abfent from 
her huíband. She could not, however, 
keep pace with it, and fhe reached the 
hofpital but juft time enough to: Knecel 
down by him upon fome clean ftraw, to 
fee him fink under the laft agony,* and 
hear the groan that is — no more. 
The fatigue of the journey, and the per- 
turbation of her mind, immediately threw 
her into labour, and fhe lived but to be 
delivered of Meliffa, who was. thus im 
the moft helplefs ftate left without fatHer, 
mother, or friend, in a foreign coun- 
try, in circumftances which pd, "afford 
no hope of reward to the tendernefs-that 
fhould attempt the prefervation of- 
life, and among períons who were be- 


come obdurate and infeníible, by havin 


been long yled to fee eyery fpecies of 
diftreís. e 
-It happened that, among thofe whom 
accident or diftrefs had brought together 
at the birth of Meliffa, there was a young 
woman, whofe hufband had fallen in the 
late en ent, and whoa few days be- 
fore had loft a little boy that fhe fuckled. 
This perfon, rather perhaps to rehtve 
herfelf from an inconveniency, than: in 


‘compaffion to the orphan, put it to her 


breaft: but whatever was her motive, fhe 


believed that the affording fuftenanece to 
the living, conferred a tight to-the ap- 
parel of the dead, of whic e therefore 


took poffeffion; but in mete Mead 
pocket fhe found only a thimble, the tr- 
the value 


a penn in > 





e 
paper, which fhe could not d, ` fhe 
ve afterwards to the c in, whò yràs 
touched with pity at the relation which 
an enquiry after his laundrefs produced. 
He commended the woman who had pre- 
ferved the infant, and put her. inte: the 
lace of it's mother. his cncód 
er to continue her care of it till the 
captain returned to England, with whom 
fhe alfo returned, and became his fer- 
vant. | 
This gentleman, as foon as he had 
fettled his immediate concerns, fent Me- 
lida under the care of her nuríe to her 
grandfather; and E nclofed the — — 
x ha 
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of her mother’s marriage in a letter con- 
‘taining an account of her death, and the 
means by which the infant had been pre- 
ferved. He knew that thofe who had 
been once dear to us, by whatever of- 
fence they may have alienated our affec- 
tion when living, are generally remem- 
bered with tenderneís when dead; and 
that after the grave has fheltered them 
from our refentment, and rendered re- 
eonciliation impoffible, we often regret 
as fevere that conduét which before we 
as juft: he therefore hoped, 
t the mtal fondnefs which an old 
man once felt for his daughter, 
would revive at the fight of her offspring; 
that the memory of her fault would be 
loft in the fenfe of her misfortunes; and 
that he would endeavour to atone for 
that. inexorable refentment which pro- 
duced them, by cherifhing’a life to which 
She had, as it were, transferred her own. 
But im theíe expectations, however rea- 
fomable, he was miftaken. Theold man, 
when he was informed by the meflenger 
that the child fhe held in her arms was 
his grand-daughter, whom fhe was come 
to put under his protegtion, refuled to 
examine the contents of the letter, and 
diímilled her with menaces and infult. 
‘The kn of evéry uncommon 
ent foon becomes general in a country 
town. An uncle of Meliffa’s, who had 
been rejected by his father for having 
married his maid, heard this frefh in- 
fktarice of his brutality with grief and in- 
dignation; he fent immediately for the 
child and the letter, and affured the fer- 
want that his niece fhould want nothing 
which he could beftow: to beftow much, 
was not in his power, for his fa- 
. ther having obítinately perfifted in his 
—— his whole ſupport was a little 
n which he rented of the "fquire; but 
ashe was a ceconomift, and had no 
phiidren of his own, he lived decently; 
ner did he throw away content, becaufe 
his: father had denied him affluence. 
» who was com paffionated for 


her mother’s misfortunes, of which her 
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uncle had been particularly informed by 
her maid Betty, who had returred a wi- 
dow to her friends in the country, was 
not lefs beloved for her own quali- 
ties; fhe was taught to read and write, 
and work at her needle, as foon as fhe 
was able to learn; and fhe was taken no- 
tice of by all the gentry as the pretticft 
girl in the place: but her aunt died when 
fhe was about eleven years old, and before 
fhe was thirteen fhe loft her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon 
the world, ftill helplefs, though her wants. 
were increafed, and wretched im propor- 
tion as fhe had known happinefs: fhe 
looked back with anguifh, and forward 
with diftraction; a fit of crying had juĝ 
afforded her a momentary relief, when: 
the “{quire, who had been informed of 
the death of his tenant, fent for hey to - 
his houfe. ‘This gentleman had heard 
her ftory from her uncle, and was un- 
willing that a life which had been - 
ferved almoft by miracle, fhould at lait be 
abandoned to mifery; he therefore deter- 
mined to receive her into his family, not 
as a fervant, but as a companion to his 
daughter, a young lady finely accom- 
plifhed, and now about fifteen. ‘The old 
gentleman was touched with her diftrefs, 
and Miís received her with great tender- 
nefs and complacency: fhe wiped away her 
tears; and of the intolerable anguifh of 
her mind, notbing remained but a ten- 
der remembrance of her uncle, whom fhe 
loved and reverenced as a parent. She 
had now courage to examine the contenta 
of a little box which he had put into her 
hand juft before he expired; fhe found in 
it only the certificate of her mother’s 
marriage, enclofed in the captain’s letter, 
and an account of the events that have 
been before related, which her uncle had 
put down as they cameto his knowledge: 
the train of mournful ideas that now 
—— u m her —— raifed emotions 
which, if they could not be fupprefled b 
reafon, were foon deftroyed by their — 
violence. pa i | 


Ne VITE. 
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DURATE, ET VOEMET REEUS SERVATE SEC UN DIS- 


ViRGe 


ENDURE AND CONQUER, LIVE FOR BETTER FATE. 


N this family, which ina few weeks 
after returned to London, Nicliffa 
foon became a favourite: the good fquire 
feemed to confider her as his child, and 
Mifs as her fitter; fhe was taught danc- 
ing and mufick, introduced to the beft 
company, elegantlv drefled, and allow- 
ed fuck fums as were neceflary for trivial 
expences. Youth fellom fuffers the 
dread of to-morrow to intrude upon the 
enjoyment of to-day, but rather regards 
prefent felicity as the pledge of future: 
Mrelitia was probably as happy as if fhe 
had been in the agtual poffeflion of a for- 
tune, that, to the cafe and ——— 
wnich fhe enjoved alrcady, would have 
added ftability and independence. 

She was now in her eightcenth year, 
and the only fon of her benefactor was 
juft come from the univeríity to fpend 
the winter with his father in town. He 
was charmed with her perfon, behaviour, 
and difcourte; and what he could not 
but admire, he took every cpportunity 
to commend. She foon perceived that 
he fhewed particular marks of refpeét 
to her, when he thought they would not 
be perceived by others; and that he cn- 
deavoured to recommend himfeif by an 
officious affiduity, and a diligent atten- 
tion to the moft minute circumitances 
that might contribute to her pleafure. 
But this behaviour of the young gen- 
tleman, however it might gratify her 
vanity, could not fail to alarm her fear: 
fhe torcfaw, that if what fhe had rce- 
marked in his conduét fhouid be per- 
ceived by his father or fiiter, the peace of 
the family would be dettroycd; and that 
fhe muft either be fhipwrecked in the 
torm, or thrown overboard to appeaío 
it. She therefore affected not to per- 
ceive, that more than a gencral coim- 

laifance was intended by her lover; and 
RET, that he would thus be difcouraged 
from making an explicit diclaration : 
but though he was mortitied at her dii. 
regard of that which he knew fhe could 
not but fee, yet he determiced to ad- 
airefs her in fuch terms as Mmo ould net 
leave this provoking: neutr tiy ist. tex 


powcr: though he reverenced her vir- 
tue, yet he feared too much the —— 
of his father to think of making her his 
wife; and he was too deeply enamoured 
of her beauty, to relinquiíh his hopes 
of poficfling her as a miftreís. An op- 
portunity for the execution of his pur- 
pofe was not long wanting: fhe received 
his general profeffions of love with le- 
vity and merriment; but when fhe per- 
ceived that his view was to feduce her 
to proftitution, fhe burit into tears, and 
fell back in agony unable to fpeak. He 
was immediately touched with grief and 
remorfe; his tenderneís was alarmed at 
her diitreís, and his eitecin encrealed by 
her virtue; he catched her in his arms, 
and as an atonement for the infult fhe 
had received, heoffered her marriage: but 
as her chaftity would not fuffer her to 
become his miitreí=, neither would her 
gratitude permit her to become his wife: 
and as foon as fhe was fufficiently recol- 
leéted, fhe entreated hiin never more to 
urge her to violatethe obligation fhe was 
under either to herícif or to her bene- 
factor. € Would not,” faid fhe, € the 
prefence of a wretch whom you had 
feduce:dl from innocence and peace to 
remorie and guilt, perpetually up- 
braid you; and would vou not always 
fear to be betrayed bywa wife, whofe 
fidelity no kindneís could fecure; who 
had broken ail the bands that reftrain 
the generous and the socd; and who, 
by an aét of the moit iawitiovs in- 
gratitude, had at once reached the 
pimnacie of guilt, to which others 
aicend by imperceptible gradations >” 

Thef: obieétions, though they could 
neither be obviated nor evaded, had yee 
no tendency to tul:duc defire: he loved 
with greater deolicacy, but with more 
ardour; and as he could not always for- 
bear expoitulations, neither could fhe 
always filence them in ¡uch a manner as 
might mott effectually prevent their be- 
ing repented. Such was one inornine 
the fituation of the two lovers: he hac 

taken her hand into his, an:i was tpeak- 
ni Westin great cor crncis; while the re- 


guded 
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garded him with a kind of timorous 
complacency, and liftened to him with 
au attention which her heart condemned : 
his father, in this tender moment, in 
«vhich their powers of perception were 
mutually engrollud by cach other, came 
mear enough to hear that his hoir had 
made propofals of marriage, and retired 
«vithont their knowledge. 

As he did not dream that fuch a pro- 

tal could pofhibly be rejcgted by a yirl 
in Meliffas fituation, imagining that 
every woman believed her virtue to he 
imnviolate, if her perfon was not profti- 
tuted, he took his meafures according- 
— It was near the time in which his 

ily had been ufed to remove into the 
country: he, therefore, gave orders, 
that every thing fhould be inimediately 
prepared for the journey, and that the 
coach fhould be ready at fix the next 
morning, a man and horfe being dif- 
patched in the mean time to give notice 
of their arrival. “The young folks were 
a little furprized at this fudden removal; 
but though the fquire was a gocd-na- 
tured man, yet as he governed his fa- 
mily with hizh authority, and as they 
perceived fomething had offended him, 
they did not enquire the reafon, nor in- 
deed did they ftfpeét it. Mielifia pack- 
ed up her things as utual: and in the 
morning the young gentleman and his 
fiter having by their father’s orders got 
into the coach, he called Meliffa into 
the parlour; where ina few words, but 
with preat acrimony, he reproached her 
with having formed a — to marry 
his fon without his confent, an aét of in- 
gratitude which he faid juftifiecdl him in 
wpbraiding her with the favours which 
he had already conferred upon her, and 
mm a reíolution he had taken thata bank 
bill of fitty pounds, which he then put 
mto her hand, fhould be the laft: add- 
mo that he expected fhe fhould within 
one week leave the houfe. To this 
heavy charge fhe was notin a condition 
to reply; nor did he [tay to fee whether 
fhe would attempt it, but haítilv got 
imto the coach, which immediately drove 
from the door. 

‘Thus was Meliffa a third time, by a 
fudden and unexpected clefertion, ex - 
pofcd to penury and diftreís, with this 
aggravation, that cafe and affluence were 
become habitual; and that though fhe 
was not fo helpleís as at the death of 
her uncle, fhe was cxpofid to yst greater 


- indeed, an 
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danger; for few that have been uted te 
flumber upon down, and wake to feiti- 
vity, can refit the allurements of vico, 
who (till offers eairt and plenty, when 
the alternative are a flock -bed and a gar- 
ret, fhort morl, couric appiuel, and 

perpetual iabour. 
Melitia, as inon as fhe had recovered 
fom the upor which inad fcized her 
upon foattonmhingand.irradrula chango 
of fovtine, determined not to accept the 
bounty of a perfon who imagined her to 
be unworthy of it; nor to attempt her 
juttification, while it would render her 
‘cracity fuipeéted, and appear to pro- 
ceed only from the hope of being rc- 
ftored to a ftate of fpitendid dependence, 
from which jealoufy or caprice might 
again at any time remove her, without 
caufe and without notice. She had not, 
hope of being ever able to 
defend heríclf againft her accufer upon 
equal terms; nor did fhe know how to 
fubfiut a ingle day, when fhe had rce- 
turned his bill and quitted his houfe: 
yet fuch was the dignity of her ipirit, 
that fhe immediately inclofed itin a blank 
cover, direéted to him at his country 
feat, and calling up the maid who had 
been left to take care of the houfe, fent 
her immediately with it to the poit-oMfice. 
The tears then burit out, which the agi- 
tation of her mind had before reftrained; 
ancl when the lervant returned, fhe told 
her all that had happened, and afked 
her advice what fhe fhould do. The 
girl, after the frit emotions of wonder 
and pity had fubtided, told her that fhe 
had a iifter who lodged in a reputable 
houfe, and took in plain-work, to whom 
fhe wouid he welcome, as fhe could ati- 
iut her in her bulineis, of which fhe had 
otten more than fhe could cio; and with 
whom fhe might continue till tome more 
eligible fituation could he obtained. 
Mreliffa liftened to this propofal as to the 
voice of Heaven; her mind was fud- 
denly rcheved from the moit tormenting 
perplexity, from the dread of wancering 
about without monev or employment, 
expoled to the menaces of a beadle, or 
the infults of the rabble: fhe was in 
hafte to fecure her good fortune, and 
felt fome degree of pain left fhe fhould 
lote it by the earlier application of ano- 
ther; fhe therefore went immediately 
with the maid to her niter, with whom 
iù was foon agrced that Niclifla fhould 
work for her board and lodging; for fhe 
would 
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would not confent to accept as a gift, 
that which fhe could by any means de- 
ferve as-a pr j 
While lifa was a journeywom 

to a períon, who but a few weeks before 
would have regarded her with envy, 
and approached her with confufion; it 
happened that a fuit of linen was brought 
from the' milliner”s wrapped up in a 
news-paperz the linen was put into the 
work ba 3 and the pa being thrown 
carelefsly about, Mreliffa at lait catched 
it up, ahd was about to read it; but 
perceiving that it had beep publihed a 
fortnight, was juft going to put it into 
the fire, when by an accidental glance 
fhe faw her father’s name: this immedi- 
ately engaged her attention, and with 
great perturbation of mind fhe read an 
acdvertiferment, im which her father, faid 
to have ieft his friends about eighteen 

ears before, and to have entered either 
nto- the army or the navy, was directed 
to apply to a perfon in Staple”s Inn, 
who could inform him of fomething 


tly eo his advantage. “To this per- 
ia Meliffa applied with all the — 
of curiofity, and all the tumvth of ex- 

tion: fhe was informed that the 
elder brother of the períon mentioned in 
the advertifement was saty dead, un- 
sarried; that he was eled of fifteen 
hundred a year, five hundred of which 
had defcended to him from his father, 
and one thoufand.had been left him by 
an uncle, which upon his death, there 
being mo male heir, had.been claimed 
by his fifters; but that a miftrefs who 
had lived with him many years, and 
who had been treated by the fup 
heireíTes with too much feverity and con- 
tempt, had in the bitterneís of her roe- 
entment publifhed the advertifement, 
aavimg heard in the family that there 
was a younger bro abroad. 

The conflict of different paffions that 
were at once excited with uncommon 
violence in the breafk of Meliffa, de- 
peiras her for a time of the power of re- 

e&tion; and, when fhe became more 





calm, fhe knew not by what method to 


attempt the recovery of her right: her 
mind was bewildered amidít a thoufand 
bilities, and diftrefled by the appre- 
enfion that all might prove ineffectual. 
After much thought and many projeéts, 
fhe recolle&ted that the captain, whofe 
fervant brought her to En land, could 
probably afford her more affiftance than 
any other perfon: as he had been often 





Such evidence was to be’ produced, nur 


fed . 
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pointed ont to her in qpublick places 

fquire, to whom her ‘was Y 
known,:-fhe was acquainted wrth his per> 
fon, and knew that within a few months 
he was alive. She foon obtained direc— 
tions te his houfe; and being 'readily ad- 
mitted toa confer fhe tald him, with 
as much prefence of mind as the could, 
= —— the > — whom his com— 

ion contnbuted to prelerve whem 
infant; in confirmation of which pa 
produced his letter, and the certificate 
which it inclofed ; that by. the death of 
her father’s elder brother, whofe family 
fhe had never known, fhe was beogsme 
entitled to a very confiderable citate; but 
that fhe knew not what evidenco would 
be neceflary to fupport- her claim,. bow. 
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cafy politenefs which .is almoft: pecesiiar 
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to tell her ftory do not, faid be, 
€ doubt of fuccefs, for I wall be ready tm 
€ teftify what I know of the afFair, eins, 
< fhalt be called upon; amd tis 
€ woman who was prefent at your birth, 
€ and brought you over, ftill lies with 
€ me, and upon this occafion may dl 
€ you nal fervice.. ares 
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bereri, and whofe refentment fhe had 
forgiven. With this view the fet out in 
= chester and fix, attended by two fer- 
- wants in liv on horfeback, and pro- 
«escded to his country-feat, from whence 
the family was not returned: fhe had 
fain at an inn within fix miles of the 
placc; aud when the chariot drove up to 
the door, as it wasearly in the morning, 
: fhe could percetve the fervants run to 
and tro inahurry, and the young lady 
and her brother gazing through the win- 
dow to fee if they knew the livery; fhe 
xemarked every circumftance which de- 
moted her own importance with exulta- 
tion; and enjoy the folicitude which 
"her prefence uced among thoíe from 
whofe fociety fhe had fo lately been 
driven with difdain and indignation. 

- She now encreafed their wonder, by 
fending in a fervant to acquaint the old 
gentleman that a lady defired to {peak 
with him about urgent bufinefs, which 
would not,- however, long detain him: 
he courteoufly invited the lady to honour 
him with her commands, haited into his 
beft parlour, adjuíted his wig, and put 
himfelf in the beft order to receive her. 
She alighted, and difplayed a very rich 
'andreís, which correfponded witb the 
elegance of her chariot, and the modish 
ce of her fervants. She con- 
trived to hide her face as fhe went up the 
walk, that fhe might not be known too 
ffoon; and was immediately introduced 
to her old friend, to whom fhe foon dif- 
covered heríelf to his great aftonifhment, 
and before he had recovered his prefence 
pf mind, fhe addrefied him to this effect. 
€ You fee, Sir, an orphan who is under 
* the eft obligations to your boun- 
ty, t who has been equally injured 
' by your fuípicions. When I was a de- 
pendent upon your liberality, 1 would 
mot affert my innocence, becauíe I 
could not bear to be fuípeéted of falfe- 
hood: but I affert it now I am the 
poffeffor of a paternal eftate, becaufe I 
cannot bear to be fufpeéted of ingrati- 
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mained flent; then 
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€ tude. That your fon Med me to 
< ma him, is truc; but it is alfo true 
€ that I refufed him, becaufe I would 
Es 


not difa int your hopes and impo- 
€ verifh na polterity.? "The old — 
tleman's confufion was encrezíed by the 
wonders that crowded upon him: he firft 
made fome attempts to apologize for his 
fufpicions with awkwardnefs and hefi- 
tation; then doubting the truth of ap- 
nce, he broke off abruptly, and re- 
roaching himfelf, 
he began to congratulate her upon her 
od fortune, and again defifted before 
e had finifhed the compliment. Melifía 
perceived his perplexity, and guefied the 
caufe; fhe was therefore about to ac- 
count more particularly for the fudden 
change of her circumftances; but Miís, 
whofe maid had brought her intelligence 
from the fervants, that the lady’s name 
who was with her papa was Meliffa, and 
that íhe was lately come to a t cftate 
by the death of her uncle, could no longer 
reftrain the impatience of her affe&tion 
and joy į fhe rufhed into the room and 
fell upon her neck, with a traníport that 
can only be felt by friendfhip, and ex- 
effed by tears. When this tender 
ilence was paít, the fcruples of doubt 
were foon obviated; the reconciliation 
was reciprocal and fincere; the father 
led out his guelt, and prefented her to 
his fon with an apology for his conduét 
to them both. 

Meliffa had befpoke a dinner and beds 
at the inn; but fhe was not fuffered to 
return. Within a few weeks fhe became 
the daughter of her friend, who gave 
her hand to his fon, with whom fhe 
fhared many years that happmefs which 
is the reward of virtue. hey had íe- 
veral children, but none furvived them ; 
and Meliffa, upon the death of her huf- 
band, which happened about feven years 
ago, retired wholly from town to her 
eftate in the country, where fhe lived be- 
loved, and died in peace. 
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six 
Should be forry to take off your at- 
E. tention from matters of greater mo- 
ment, and to divert you from the ipe- 


culation of faults, that prefent themfelves 
direétly before your cyes, by defiring 
dt to contemplate the enormities that 
ang ever your head. It has been cuí- 
tomary, I know, with you writers of 
effays, 
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€ilays, to treat the fubje& of Srens in 
& very ludicrous manner: for my part, 
& cannot help thinking, that it deferves 
a more ferious confideration. The at- 
tacks of your predeceffors on the ab- 
farditres which tradefmen ufually com- 
fnit im thefe pendent advertifements, have 
been very flight, and confequently have 

oduc no falu effeét: blunders 

ave to this day been handed dcwni from 
maíter to *prentice, without any regard 
paid to their remonftrances; and it is heft 
fo the fturdy Adventurer, if he pleafes, 
to combat thefe monftrous incongruities, 
and to regulate their Babel-like con- 
fufion. 

I am at prefent but dn Humble jour- 
meyman fign-painter in Harp Alley; for 
though the ambition of my parents de- 
figned that I fhould emulate the immor- 
tal touches of a Raphael or a Titian, 
yet the went of tafte among my country- 
fen, and their prejudice init every 
artifi who is a native, have ded me 
to the miferable necefflity, as Shaftrefbury 
fays, * of illuftrating prodigies in fairs, 
* and adorning heroick fign- pofts.” 
However, as 1 have ftudied to improve 
€ven this meaneft exercife of the pencil, 
I intend to fet up for myfelf; and, un- 
der the favour of your Countenance, to 
reduce the vague practice of SIGN- 
PAINTING to fome dard of elegance 


and propricty. 

It canfiot doubted, but that SIGNS 
were intended originally to exprefs tke 
feveral occupations of their owners ; 
and to bear fome affinity, in their exter- 
nal defighations, with the wares to be 
aripofed of, or the bufinefs carried on 
within: Hence the HAND and SHEARS 
rs jufily appropriated to tailors; as the 
Hianp and PEN is to writing-mafters ; 
though the very reverend and right wor- 
thy order of my neighbours, the Fleet- 
parfons, have afftrmed it to thetmnfelves 
As a mark of —* —— performed 
< without impofltion.” he Woot- 
Pack plainly points oùt to us a Woo- 
LEN-DRAPER; the Nakep Boy ele- 

mly reminds wus of the neceflity of 

oathing ; and the GOLDEN FLEECE 
figuratively denotes the riches of our fta- 
ple eomnadtity: but ar not the HEN and 
CHICKENS, and the three PIGEONS, 
the unqueftionable right of the poulterer; 
pus not to be ufurped by the venders of 

fk or jirren ? 
it would be endilefs to enumeráte the 
grefe blunders committed in this peint, 





25 
by almoft branch of trade. 
therefore confine myfelf chiefly to the 
numerous fraternity of Publicans, whofe 
extravagánte in this affair calls aloud 
for reprehenfion and reftraint. Their 
mode(ft anceftors were contented with a 
plain Botigh ftuck up before their doors: 
whence arofe the wife proverb—‘* Good 
€ wine needs no bufh:* but how have 
they fince deviated from their ancient 
famplicity ! They have ranfacked earth, 
air, and feas; called down fun, moon, 
and ftars, to their affittance; and exhi- 
bited all the monfters that ever teemed 
from fantaftic imagination. Their 
Hogs in Armour, their Blue Boars, 
Black Bears, Green Dragons, and 
Golden Lions, have already been fuffi- 
ciently expofed By yout Brother eflay 
writers : 





Sus borridus, atrague Tigtit, 

Sguamofafgue Draco, et fulvá cervice 
Lerna. VirGe 

With foamy tufks to feem a briftly boar, 

Or imitate the lion's angry roar; 

Or hifs 4 dragon, or a tyger ftare. 

Deyvrn. 


It is no wonder that thefe gentiemen, 
who indul themíelves in fuéh unwar- 
rantable liberties, fhould have fo little 
regard to the choice of SIGNS adapted 
to theirMystTery. There can be no 
objection made tb the BUNCH oF 
GRAPES, the RUMMER, or the Tuns: 
but would nòt any one enquire for a 
Hofier at the Lec, or for a LockGnith 
at the CKoss-Krys? And whe would 
expect any thing but water to be fold at 
the FOUNTAIN? The Ture’s HEAD 
may fai intimate that a feraglia is 
kept within; the ROSE may be ftrained 


to fome propricty of meaning, as the 
bufinefs there tranfafted may be faid to 
be done ‘ under the Rofe:” but why 


muít the ANGEL, the LAMB, and the 
MITRE, be the defignations of the feats 
of drunkenneífy or proftitution ? 

Some regard fhould likewife be paid 


by tradeforen to their ftuari or, in 
other words, to the propriety of the 
place: and in this a blicans 
are notorioufly faulty. T NG`S 


ARMS, and the STAR AND GARTER, 
are aptly enough placed at the court end 
of thé town, and in the neighbour hood 
— Palace; SSEBARES 
EA 


es his Ratton by Pilay- 
boufe, and Ban On NSOE Uy ho 
other - 
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other: HELL is a public-houfe adjoining 
to Weftmintter an, as the DEVIL 
TAVERN is to the lawyers quarters in 
the Temple: but what has the CROWN 
to do by the "Change, or the Gun, the 
SHIP, or the ANCHOR, any where but 
at Tower-Hill, at Wapping, or Dept- 
ford ? 

It was certainly from a noble fpirit 
of doing honour to a fuperior delert, 
that our forefathers ufed to hang out the 
Heads of thofe who were particularly 
eminent in their profeflions. Hence we 
fee GALEN and PARACELSUS exalted 
before the fhops of chemifts; and the 

eat names of TuLLY, DRYDEN, 
Pors, Sec. immortalized on the rubric 
pofts of bookfellers, while their heads 
denominate the learned repofitories of 
their works. But I know not whence 
it happened that Publicans have claim- 
ed a right to the phyfiognomies of kings 
and heroes, as I cannot find out, by the 
moft painful réfearches, that there is any 
alliance between them. LEBEC, as he 
was an excellent cook, is the fit reprefen- 
tative of luxury; and BROUGHTON, 
that renowned athletic champion, has an 
indifputable right to put up his own 
head, if he pleates: but what reafon can 
there be, why the glorious DUKE WIL- 
LIAM fhould draw porter, or the brave 
ADMIRAL VERNON retail flip? Why 
muit QUEEN ANNE keep a gin-fhop, 
and KiNG CHARLES inform us of a 
fkettle-ground? Propriety of character, 
I think, requires, that thefe illuftrious 
perfonages fhould be depofed from their 
lofty ftations; and I would recommend 
hereafter that the ALDERMAN's effigy 
fhould accompany his INTIRE BUTT 
Beer; and that the comely face of that 
public-fpirited patriot, * who firit re- 
< duced the price of punch, and raifed 
€ it's reputation PRO BONO PUB- 
«€ LICO,” fhould be fet up wherever 
ee -pen’orth of warm rum is to be 
fold. 

Y have been ufed to confider feveral 
Siens, for the frequency of which it is 
difficult to give any other reafon, as fo 
many hicrog*yphics with a hidden mean-. 
ing, fatirizing the follies of the people, 
or conveying inftruétion to the paffer by. 
T an brad that the ftmle jeft on our fu- 
ber citizens gave rife to fo many HORNS 

in the public ftreets; and the number 
of CasTLes floating with the wind, 
was probably defigned as a ridicule on 


thol ereél by foaring projectors. 
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TuMBLEDOWN Dick, in the borough 
of Southwark, is a fine moral on the in- 
ftability of greatnefs and the confe- 
yuences of ambition: byt there is a moft 
ill-natured farcafm againít the fair-‘cx 
exhibited, on a iign in Broad St. Giles”s, 
ofa headlefs female figure, called the 
Goop Woman : 


Quale portentum, negue militaris 

Daunia in lacs alit efculeris ; 

Nee JFuba tellus gencrat, leonum - 
Arida nutrix. 


No beaít of fuch portentous fize 

In warlike Daunia's foreít lies, 

Nor fuch the tawny lion reigns 

Fierce on his native Afric’s thirfty plains. 
FRANCIS- 


Hor. 


A difcerning eye may alfo difcover in 
many of our SIGNs evident marks of 
the religion prevalent among us before 
the Reformation. Saint GEORGE, as 
the tutelary faint of this nation, may 
hg the cenfure of fuperítition: but 
St. DUNSTAN with his tongs ready to 
take hold of SAT AN's nofe, and the le- 
gions of ANGELS, NUNS, CROSSES, 
and HoLY LAMBS, certainly had their 
origin in the days of Popery. 

Among the many SIGNS, which are 
appropriated to fome particular bufineís, 
and yet have not the leaft conneétion 
with it, I cannot, as yet, find any rela- 
tion between BLUE BALLS and pawn- 
brokers; nor could I conceive the in- 
tent of that long POLE jutting outat the 
entrance of a barber’s fhop,tilla friend 
of mine, a learned et logift and. clof- 
fariographer, affured me, that the ufe 
of this POLE took it’s rife from the cor- 
ruption of an old Englifh word. = It 
€ is probable,” fays he, * that our pri- 
mitive tonfors ufed to itick up a wood- 
en block, or head, or POLL, as it was 
then called, before their fhop windows, 
to denote their occupation; and that 
afterwards, through a confounding of 
different things with a like pronuncia- 
tion, they put up that parti-coloured 
ftaff of an enormous length, which is 
now called a POLE, and appropriated 
only to barbers.” 

“The fame obfervations might be ex- 
tended to other mcthods that tradefmen 
make ufe of to attract the public notice. 
Thus, the card manufacturers ftamp 
upon their packs the figure perhaps of 
Harry the Fighth, or the Great gul, 
though I cannot find in hiftory that 













PARTER, or of that mafter of the fci- 

ence the celebrated HOYLE, who has 

compofed an elaborate treatife on every 
game 
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to give us a pifture of the GROOM- 
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DAs PATER, AUGUSTAM MENTI CONSCENDERE SEDEM; 


DA FONTEM LUSTRARE BON I} 


PA, LUCE REPERTA, 


IN TE CONSETICUOS ANIMI DEFIGERE visus! 


Borra. 


GİVE ME, O FATHER, TO THY THEONE ACCESS, 
UNSHAKEN SEAT OF ENDLESS HAPPINESS 


GIVE ME, UNVEIL’D, 
GEVE ME THY LIGHT; 


OTHING has offended me more 

than the manner in which fubjefts 
of eternal moment are often treated. 
To difpute on moral and theo ical 
is become a fafhion; and it is 


with 
h. to they are ignorant, becaufe 
Shite o d of —— knowledge 
have been few, to determine with the i 
moft confidence u quettions to which 
oo human inte is equal. In almoft 
tavern and every alchoufe illiterate 
ce prates of fitncís and virtue, of 
——— fate; and it is —— to 
tes —— — 

pincís and mifery, the fteries of reli- 
gion and the asa. © itl GOD, ipter- 
mingled with lewdnefs and blafphemy, 
er at leaft treated with wanton negili- 
— and abíurd Eta 

or lewdnefs and blafphemy,itis hoped 
ne apology will be ferioufly Siere and 
ses probable, that if the queftion in de- 
— — which of the difputants fhould 
ed on the morrow, tt would be 
ed with decency and gravity, as 
z —— of fome impertance: that rifi- 
ble good-humour, and that noble free- 
dom, of which they appear to be fo fond, 
would be thought not well to agree with 








































their fubjeét; nor would either of the 


gentlemen be much delighted, if an ar- 
gument intended to demonítrate that he 


would within a few hours be fufpended — 


on a gibbet, fhould be embellifhed with 
| a allufion to a button and , or 
remark that it would 

ir ee him from future accidents either 
by land ox water: and yet the juítice and 
. Emercy of Omnipotence, the life gnd 














S, of whom it is no re- 


THE SOURCE OF GOOD To SER! 
ANP FIX MINE EYES ON Tmxxl 


death of the Soul, are treated with ridi- 
cule and fport; and itis contended, that: 
with ridicule and fport they ought always 
to be treated. 

But the effect, as well as ag manier, 
of thefe fafhionable oe es 
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pf fear and 3 and as virtue is faid 
to be that which produces ultimate good 
below, whatever is fuppoled to produce 
ultimate ; below is faid to be virtue: 
right and wrong are confounded, be- 
caufe remote confequences cannot per- 
fef&ily be known; the principal barrier, 
By which appetite and paflion are re- 
ftraimed, is broken down; the remon- 
itrances of conícience are overborne by 
fophiftry; and the acquired and habitual 
fhame of vice is fubdued by the perpe- 
tual efforts of vigorous refiftance. 

But the inference from which thefe 
dreadful confequences procced, however 

lauñible, is not juft; nor does it appear 
rom experience, that the premifes are 
true. 

That VIRTUE ALONE 15 HAPPI- 
NESS BELOW, is indeed a maxim in fpe- 
culative morality, which all the treafures 
of learning have been lavifhed to fupport, 
and all the fowers of wit colleéted to re- 
commend; it has been the favourite of 
fome among the wifeft and beft of man- 
kind in every generation; and is at ance 
venerable for it’s age, and lovely in the 
bloom ofa new youth. And yet if it be 
aliowed that they who languifha in difeafe 
and indigence, who fuffer pain, hunger, 
and nakedneís, in obícurity and folitude, 
are leís happy than thoie who, with the 
fame degree of wirtuc, enjoy health, and 
eafe, and plenty, who are diftinguifhed 
by fame, and courted by fociety; 1t fol- 
lows that virtue alone is not efficient of 
happineis, becaufe virtue cannot always 

thofe things upon which happi- 
neís is confefled to depend. 

It is indeed true, that virtue in proípe- 
rity enjoys more than vice, and that in 
. adverfity fhe fuffers lefs: if protparity 

and adverfity, therefore, were merely ac- 
cidental to virtue and vice, it might be 
granted, that, fetting afide thofe things 
upon which moral conduct has no infu- 
ence, as foreign to thg queítion, every 
man is happy, cither no eiiv<ly or pofi- 
tively, in proportion as he is virtuous; 
thou it werc denied, that virtue alone 
coul t into his poffeffion all that is 
effential to human felicity. 

But profperity and adverfity, affluence 
and want, are not independent upon mo- 
yal conduct; external advantages are fre- 
quently obtained by vice, and forfeited by 
virtue; for as an eftate may be gained by 
fecreting 2 will, or loadi a die, an 
eftate may alfo be loft by witholding 
a yote, or rejegting a job. > .. ".. . 
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Are external advan then tpo ligis 
to turn the fcale? Will an aét of virtue, 
by which all are rejected, enfure more 
happineís than an act of vice, by which 
all are procured? Are the advantages,. 
which an eftate obtained by an aét of vice 
beftows, overbalanced through life by 
regret and remorfe? and the indigence 
and contumely that follow the loís of 
conveniencies, which virtue has rejected, 
more than compenfated by content and 
felf-approbation ? 

"Phat which is ill n, is not always 
itl ufed; nor is that which is well rejected 
always remembered without regret. It 
is not to be fuppofed that he who, by an 
att of fraud, gained the poffeffion of a 
thoufand pounds a year, which he {pends 
in fuch a gratification of his appetites 
and paffions as is confiftent with health 
and reputatign, in the reciprocation of 
civilities among his equals, and fome- 
times in acts of bounty and munificence, 
and who ufes the wer and influence 
which it gives him io as to conciliate af- 
fe&tion and procure refpeét; has lefe. 
re cap below, than if by a ronger 

art of yirtue he had continued ina Gate 
of dependence and poverty, negl 
and defpifed, deftitute of any other means 
to exercife the focial aficétions than mu- 
tual condolence with thofe who fuffer 
the fame calamity, and almot wifhing, in 
the bitterneís of his diftrefs, that he had 
“pe roved the opportunity which he had 

oft. 

It may indeed beu » that the hap- 
pinefs and infelicity of both thefe ftates 
are ftill im exact proportion to virtue: 
that the affluence, which was acquired 
by a ingle act of vice, is enjoyed only by 
the cxercife of virtue; and that the pe- 
nury, incurred by a fingle effort of vir- 
tue, is rendered affiictive only by impa- 
tience and diícontent. 

But whether this be nted or denied, 
1t remains true that the happineís in both 
thefe {tates is not equal; and that in one 
the means to caja like were acquired by 
vice, which an the other were lot by vir- 
tue. And if it be poffible, by a ingle 
act of vice, to encreafe happinefs upon 
the whole of life; from what rational mo- 
tives can the temptation to that a& be 
refifted? From none, furely, but fuch as 
arife from the belief of a LA itate, im 
which virtue will be rewarded and vice 
punifhed; for to what can happinefs be 
wifely facrificed, but to. greater happi- 


nefs ? and how can the ways of God he . 


juttified, 
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Juitmed,ifaman,by the irreparable injury 
or his neighbour, becomes happier upon 
the whole, than he would have been if 
he had obferved the eternal rule, and 
done to another as he would that another 
fhould do to him? 

Perhaps I may be told that to talk of 
facrificing happineis to greater happinets, 
as virtue, is abfurd; and that he who is 
rettrained from fraud or violence, merely 
by the fear of Hell, is no more virtuous 
than he who is reitrained merely by the 
fear of a gibbet. 

But fuppoting this to be true, yet with 
refpeci to focietv, mere external reétitude 
et conduét antwers all the purpofes of 
virtue; and if I travel without being rob- 
bed, it is of little confequence to me, 
whether the perfons whom I met on the 
road were reitrained from attempting to 
invade my property by the fear of pu- 
nifhinent, or the abhorrence ot vice: fo 
that the gibbet, if it does not produce 
virtue, is yet of fuch inconteitible utility, 
that I believe thofe gentlemen would be 
very unwilling that it fhould be removs 
ed, who are, notwithitandinge, fo zealous” 
to iteel every breatt againft the fear of 
eamnation; nor would they be content, 


however negligent of their fouls, that 
thcir property thould be no otherwife ít- 
cured, than Te the power of MORAL 
BEAUTY), and the prevalence of ideai 
enjovments. 

If it be aiked, how moral agents be- 
came the lubjeétsof accidental and adven- 
titious happincís or milery;5 and why they 
were placed in a itate in which it fre- 
quently happens, that virtue only alievi- 
ates calamity, and vice only moderatcs 
delight; the anfwer of Revelation is 
known, and it muit be the tafk of thofe 
who reject it to give a better; it is 
enough for me to have proved that man is 
at preicnt iniucha itate: I pretend not to 
trace the * unfearchable ways of the Al- 
mighty,” nor attempt to € penetrate the 
€ darknefs that furrounds his throne: 
but amid:t this enlightened generation, 
in which íuch multitudes can account for 
apparent obliquitics and deteéts in the 
natural and the inoral world, Iam con- 
tent with an humble expectation of that 
tame, in which ‘every thing that is crook- 

ed fhall be made ftraight, and every 

thins that is imperfeét fhall be done 


€ away.” 
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Ll. ETUSQUE DEGZT A. CUI LICET IN DIEM 


DIXISSE, VIXI» 


Hoi 


HAPPY THE MAN, AND HAPPY HE ALONE, 
HE WHO CAN CALL TO-DAY HIS OWN} 
HE WHO, SECURE WITHIN), CAN SAY, 


TO-MORROW DO THY WORST, FOR I HAVE LIV'D TO<DAY. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SER, 
E T is the fate of all who do not live in 
necctlary oraccidental obicurity, who 
neither país undiltinguithed through the 
vale of poverty, nor hide themtelves in 
the groves of tolitude,teo have a numerous 
acquaintance and few friends. 
fin acquaintance isa bejna who meets 
us with a imile anda fulute, who tells us 
in the fame breath that he 15 glad and 
torry for the moit trivi:.1 good and ill that 
betis us, and yet who turns from us 
without regret, who fcarce wifhes to fue 
us agains who torfakes us in hopelets 


- 


f-cknei> or adverhitv, and when we cic 


DRYDEN. 


remembers us no more. A friend is he 
with whom our intcreit is united, upon 
whofe participation all our pleafurcs de- 
pend; who fvoths us in the fretfulnets of 
difeale, and cheers us in the gloom ot a 
prifon; to whom when we die cven cur 
remains are facred, who foilows them 
with tears tothe grave, and preterves our 
image in his heart. A tricnd our culami.- 
ties Mav grieve, and our wants may im- 
poverith, but nevlcét only can offend, 
and unkindnelfs alienate. Is it not therc- 
fore altonifhin;, that a friend fhould 
ever be alienated or offended ? and can 
there be a ttronger initunce of the tcily 
and caprice of mankind, than their wiih- 
holding trom thote upon whem their 

hap pin.cis 











momentary 

their vanity, by — — their compli- 

aments and a return of them obeifance ? 
Of this caprice there are none who have 


more canfe to complain than myfelf. 
“That I am 2 n of forme importance 
has never yet difputed: I amallow- 





parting wrth me for the aft time, with- 
cout the wimoft regret, folicitude, and re- 
iuftance. E know, wherever I come, 
that I have been the objett of defire and 
hope; and that the pleafure which E am 
expetted to diffufe, has, like all other», 








been enj by anticipation. By the 
yours gay, thofe who are entering 
dhe warid esther as a ícene of bufinefs or 
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Ac xk ley ecrepitude 

rapidi at they 

PEER TEET SATT n fa Aale 
aah a wri- 


beannihifat 
kles and iis "38 rendered yet more 
ramen oni | cannot 


— 


urely be 
of my in- 
panefs, or of their 


with —— — at Grit received quick- 

> “appear to grow weary 

my » they would again fhorten 

life to hafte A — —— 

and reflegt upon the len my 
viit wick = 


’ Fo the agéd > —— I am not abile 
to procure egual advan z @ i 
there are fome of thefe who have been 
miearkable for their virtue, among whom 
I ex cemore conftznt reci tions 
af fiendihrp. I never heard thatt ex- 
preffed an impatient expečtation of me 
when abíent, oe do receive me with 
rapture when I core; but while I ftay 

hey treat me with cormplacency and 
-kumour; and in proportion as their 
acidrefs is lefs .violent, the whole te- 
nour of their conduét is moreequal: they 
fuffer” me to leave thein in an evening 
without importunity to prolong my vifit, 
and think of my departure with indifter- 
ence. ` 
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ifhed fome flrange fugu- 
larity, of which the u -e 
that I receive is a confequ 
can judge with impartiais 
charaéter, none are believed merely u 
their own evidence who affirm it to be 
good: I will therefore defcribe to you the 
manner in which I am recerved by per- 
fons of very different fiations, capaci- 
ties, and empl mts. The faéts hall 
be exhibited without falie colouring; I 
will neither fupprefs, foften, mor exag- 
gerate any circumance, by which 
natural and genuine ftate of thefe fafts 
may be diícovered, and I know that your 
fagacity will do me juftice. 

In fummer I rife very early, and the Srft 
perfon that I feeisa tat his work, 
who generally me with a file, 
— he feldom participates of my 
bounty. His labour is fcarce ever fu- 
fpended while I arm with him; yet be al- 
ways talks of me with complacency, and 
newer treats me with negleét or indeco- 
rum, except perhaps om a holiday, when 
he has been tippling; and this [ can ca- 

overlook, though he commonly re- 

ceives. a hint of his fault the next morn- 

mg, that he may be the more upon his 
ard for the future. 

But though in the coun I have rea- 
fon to be beit fatisfied with the behayi- 
our of thole whom I firít fee, yet in my 
early walks in town I am almoft fure to 
be infulted. As foon as the wretch who 
has fed the night at a tavern, or a 
garmng-table, perceives me at a dir- 





















tance, he begins to mutter curfes 
me, though knows they will be l- 
led upon himfelf, and is impatient till he 


can bar his door, and hide himífelf in bed. 

I have one fifter, and th h her com- 
plexion is very dark, t fhe is not with- 
out her charms: fhe’ is, I confeís, faid 
to look beft by candle-light, in her 
jewels, and ata publick place, where the 
{fplendor of her drefs, and the multipli- 
city of other vbjećts, prevent too minute 
an examination of her ríon. Some 


fomething inex preffibly 
moon-]; A A 


the 
green banks of a river, or upon the y 


My — 
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My fiíter”s > reg it im many parti- 
culars differ from mine; but there has 
been always fucha harmony between us, 
that fhe feldom fmiles upon thofe who 
have fuffered me to país with a contemp- 
tuous negligence; much lefs does fhe ufe 
her influence, which is very great, to pro- 
cure any advantage for thofe who drive 
me from their prefence with outrage and 
abufe; and yet none are more afficluous 
in their addreffes, nor intrude longer upon 
her privacy, than thofe who are moft im- 
placably my enemies. 

She is ——— better received by the 

or than the rich; and indeed fhe fel- 

om vifits the indigent and the wretch- 
ed, without bringing fomething for their 
relief; yet thofe who are moft folicitous 
to engage her in parties of pleafurc, and 
are feen longeft in her company, are al- 
ways fufpecéted of fome evil defign. 
ou wili, perhaps, think there is 
fomething enigmatical in all this; and 
left you fhould not yet be able to difco- 
ver my true charaéter fufficicntly to en- 
gage you in my intereft, I will give you 
a fhort hiftory of the incidents that have 
happened to me during the laft eight 
hours. 

It is now four o'clock in the after- 
noon: about feven I rofe; foon after, as 
I was walking by the dial in Covent 
Garden, I was perceived by a man well 
drefied, who appeared to have been fleep- 
ing under one of the fheds, and whom a 
watchman had juft told that I was ap- 
proaching. After attempting to fivear É - 
veral oaths, and ftaggering a few paces, 
he fcowled at me under his hat, and in- 
fulted me indireétly, by telling the 
watchman, as well as he could, that he 
had fat in company with my fifter till he 
became too drunk to find his way home, 
which neverthelefs he had attempted; and 
that he hated the fight of me as he hated 
the devil: he then defired that a coach or 
a chair might be immediately called to 
carry him from my prefence. 

Aboutnine I vitited a young lady who 
could not fee me, becauíe fhe was but juít 
returned from a rout. I went next toa 
ftudent in the Temple, who received me 
with great joy; but told me, that he was 
going to dine with a gentleman, whofe 
daughter he had long courted, and who 
at length, by the interpolition of friends, 
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had been perfuaded to conient to the 
match, though feveral others had offer- 
cda larger fettlement. From this inter- 
view I had no defire to detain him; and 
about twelve I found a young prodigal, 
to whom I had afforded many opportu- 
nities of felicity, which he negicéted to 
improve; and whom I had fcarce ever 
lett without having convinced him, that 
he was waliting life in the fearch of plea- 
iure which he could never find. He look- 
ed upon me with a countenance full of 
fufpicion, dread and perplexity, and 
feemed to wifh that I had delayed my 
vifit, or been excluded by his fervant; 
imagining, as I have fince heard, thata 
bailiff was behind me. After dinner, I 
again met my friend the ftudent; but 
he who had fo lately received me with 
extafy, now lcered at me with a fullen 
difcontent, and if it had been in his 
power would have deftroyed me, for no 
other reafon than becau fe the old gentle- 
man whom he had vifited had c ged 
his mind. a 

You may, perhaps, be told, that I am 
myfelf inconttant and capricious, that I 
am never the fame perfon eight and forty 
hours together, and that no man knews 
whether at my next vifit I fhall bring 
him good or evil: but identity of perfon 
might with equal truth be denied of the 
Adventurer, and of every other being 
upor earth; for all animal bodies are in 
a {tite of perpetual decay and renovations 
fo ndiculous a flander does not indeed 
deferve a ferious reply; and I believe you 
are now ready to aníwer every other ca- 
vil of my enemies, by convincing the 
word that it is their own fault if I do 
notaiways leave them wiler and better 
thai I nd them; and whoever has 
through life continued to become gra- 
duzlly wifer and better, has obtained a 
fouce of divine felicity, a well of livin 
walter, which, like the widow’s oil, th 
—— as it s pored out, and which, 
thoi it was ied by time, eternity 
fha at hae á ý i 

Ihope, Sir, Your paper will be a means 
of »rrocuring Me better treatment; and 
tha you will yourfelf be folicitous to 
lecire the friendíhip of, 

Yeur humble fervant, 
“To-Dar. 
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MAGNUM FPAUFERIES OPFROBRIUM JUBET 
QUIDVIS AUT FACERE AUT PATI» 


Hor. 


HE WHOM THE DREAD OF WANT ENSNARES, 
WITH BASENRNESS ACTS, WITH MEANNESS BEAR Se 
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SER, 

F all the expedients that have been 
found out to alleviate the miferics 
of life, none is left to defpair but com- 
plaint: and though compliint, without 
hope of relief, may be thought rather to 
encreafe than mitigate anguifh, as it re- 
colleéts every circumitance of diftrefs, 
and imbitters the memory of paft fuffer- 
mes by the anticipation of future; yet, 
like weeping, it is an indulgence of that 
which it is pain to fupprefs, and fooths 
with the hope of pity the wretch who 
cleipairs of comfort. Of this number is 
he who now addreítes you: yet the folace 
of complaint, and the hope of pity, are 
Mot the only motives that have induced 
me to communicate the feries of events, 
by which I have been led on in an in- 
fenfible deviation from felicity, and at 
katt plunged in irremcdiable calamity: I 
wifh that others may efcape perdition; 
and am, therefore, folicitous to warn 
them of the path that leads to the pre- 

cipice from which I have fallen. 

I am the only child of a wealthy fir- 
mer, who, as he wes himfelf illtcrzte, 
was the more zealous to make his foi a 
écholar; imagining that there was in he 
knowledge of Greek and Latin fomete- 
eret charm of perpetual influence, whch 
as E paffed through life would fimooth 
the way before me, eftablith the hapi- 
nefs of fuccefs, and fupply new refources 
to difappointment. But net being able 
to deny himfelf the rleafure he foundin 
having me about him, inftead of fendng 
me out to a hoardins-{fchool, he ofte:e:l 
the curate of the parith ten pounds a yar 
and his board to become my tutor. 

This gentleman, who was in years, 
and had lately buricd his wife, aeceped 
the eroployiment, but refauted the lala y: 
the work of education, he faid, would 
agrecably fill his intervals of leiture, md 
happily coincide with the duties of is 
fenetion; but he obſervéed that his c- 
racy, which was thirty pounds a yer, 


and had long fubfifted him wHen he had 
da family, wotild make him wealthy now 
he was a fingle man; and therefore he in- 
fitted to pay for his board: to this my 
father, with whatever reluétance, was 
obliged to confent. At the age of fix 
years, I began to read my Accidence 
under my preceptor; and at fifteen had 
gone through the Latin and Greek Claf- 
ficks. But the languages were not all 
that I learned of this gentleman; befides 
other {cience of lefs importance, he taught 
me the theory of Chriftianity by his pre- 
cepts, and the practice by his example. 

fis his temper was calm and fteady, 
the influence which he had acquired over 
me was unlimited: he was never capri- 
cioufly fevere; fo that I regarded his dif- 
pleafure not as an effeét of his infirmity, 
but of my own fault; he difcovered fo 
much affeétion inthe pleafure with which 
he commended, and in the tender con- 
cern with which he reproved me, that I 
loved him as a father; and his devotion, 
though rational and manly, was yet fo 
habitual and fervent, that I reverenced 
him as a faint. I found even my paf- 
fions controuled by an awe which his 
prefence impreffed; and by a conftantat- 
tention to his doétrine and his life, I ac- 
quired fuch a fenfe of my conneétion 
with the invifible world, and fuch a 
conviction of the conícioufneís of DEI- 
TY to all my thoughts, that every in- 
ordinate wifh was fecretly fuppreffed, and 
mv conduct regulated by the moft fcru- 
pulous circuinipesction. 

Mv father thoucht he had now taken 
fu®icient care of my education, and 
therefore began to expect that I fhould 
afit in overleoking his fervants, and 
managing his farm, in which he intend- 
ed I fhould fucceed him: but my pre- 
ceptor, whofc principal view was not my 
temporal advantage, told him that, asa 
farmer, great part of my lea: ning would 
be totally ufelefs; and that the only way 
to make ine ferviceable to mankind, im 
proportion to the knowledwe I had ac- 
quired, would be to fend me to the uni- 

verhity, 
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verflity, that at a propor time I might 
take orders. But my father, befides t 
he was till unwilling to part with me, 
had probably many reafons againít my 
entering the world in a caflock: fuch, 
however, was the deference which he 
paid to my tutor, that he had alinoít im- 
plicitly fubmitted to his determination, 
when a relation of my mother’s, who 
was an attorney of great practice in the 
“Temple, came to íj part of the long 
vacation at our houfe, in confequence of 
invitations which had been often repeat- 
ed during an abíence of many years. 
My father thought that an opportu- 
nity of confulting how to difpofe of me, 
with a man fo well acquainted with life, 
was not to be loft; and perhaps he íe- 
cretly hoped that my eptor would 
give up his opinion as indefenfible, if a 
períon of the lawyer's experience fhould 
declare againft it. y coufin was ac- 
cordingly made umpire in the debate; 
and after he had heard the arguments on 
both fides, he declared againíft my be- 


coming a farmer: he faid, it would be an 
a& of injuítice to bury my parts and 
learning in the obícurity of rural life; 


becaufe, if produced to the world, they 
would probably be rewarded with wealth, 
and dibinttion. My preceptor imagsn- 
ed the queftion was now finally deter- 
mined in his favour; and being obliged 
to vifit one of his parifhioners that was 
fick, he gave me a look of congratula- 
tion as be went out, and I perceived his 
cheek glow with a flufh of triumph, and 
this eye iparkle with tears of delight. 
But he had no fooner left the room, 
than my coufin gave the converfation 
another turn: he told my father, that 
though he had oppoíed his making me 
a farmer, he was not an advocate formy 
becoming a parfon; for that to make a 
young fcllow a paríon, without being 
abie to procure him aliving, was to make 
him a beggar. He then made iome wilty 
reflections on the old gentleman who was 
iut vone out; nobody, he fmd, could 
queftion his having been put to a bad 
trade, who conGjdered his circumitances 
now he had followed it forty years. And 
after fone other fprightly falies, which, 
‘though they made my fatherlaugh, made 
me tremble; he clapped him upon the 
‘fhoulder—‘ If you have aniind your boy 
€ fhould make a figure in life, old gen- 
= tleman,” fays he, f put him clerk to me; 
* my Lard Chance!llorKing was no better 
* than the fon of a country fhopkeeper; 


a 


tions and benedi 
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“ and my matter gave 4 perfon ef much 
: ater eminence -many a half crown 
€ when he was an attorney's clerk in 
€ the next chambers to mine. What 
“ fay you? fhall I take him up with me 
“ orno?” My father, who had liitened 
to this propofal with great eagerneís, as 
foon as my couíin had done ípeaking, 
cried—-*A match!” and immediately gave 
him his hand, in token of his conient. 
Thus the bargain was ftruck, and my 
fate determined before my tutor came 
back. 

It was in vain that he afterwards ob- 
jegted tothe character of my new or, 
and expreffed the moft dreadful appre- 
henfians at my becoming an attorney's 
clerk, and entering into the fociety of 
wretches who had been reprefent to 
him, and perhaps notunjuftly, asthe meit 
profligate upon earth: they do not, in- 
deed, become worfe than others, merely 
as clerks; but as young rians, who 
with more money to ſpe in the grapi- 
fication of appetite, are fooner than others 
abandoned to their own con dwuéts for 
though they are taken from under the 
proteétion of a parent, yet being fcarce 
coníidered as in a ftate of fervitude, they 
are not fufficiently reftrained by the au- 
thority of a matter. . | 

My father had conceived of my coufie 
as the belt-natured man in the worldy 
and probably was intoxicated with the 
romantick hope of living to íce me upon 
the bench at Weftmi Hall,-_or of 
meeting me onthe circuit lolling in my 
own coach, and attended by a crowd of 
the inferior inftrumentsof jultice. Hewas 
not therefore to be moved either by ex- 
poftulation or entreaty ¿and 1 fetout with 
my coufin on horfeback to meet the ftage 
at a town within a few miles, after hav- 
ing taken leave of my father with a ten- 
derneís that melted us both; and receiv- 
ed trom the faint his laít initruc- 
ion, and at length the 
parting embrace, which was given with 
the iilent ardor of unutterable wifhes, 
and repeated with tears that could no 
longer be fupprefied or concealed.. de 
-T When- we were feated in the coach, 
mv coufin began to make himfelf mer: y. 
with ‘the regret and difcontent that he 
perceived in my countenance, at leaving - 
a cowhoufe, a hogtiye, an i two old grey -` 
pates, who were coutendinz whether I 
fhould be buried fn a*tucm or a college. 
I, who had never heard cithermy father 
or my” tutor treated with irreverences 
E. could 
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could not conceal my difpleafure and re- 
fentment; but he fill continued to rally 
“wry country fimplicity with many allu- 
fions which I did not then underftand, 


but which = delighted the reft of 


the company. fourth day brought 
us to our fourney's end, and my ma- 
fter, as foon as we reached his chambers, 
fhook me by the hand, and bid me wel- 
come to the Temple. 

He had been fome years a widower, 
and his only child, a daughter, being ftill 
ata boarding-íchool, his family confift- 
ed only of a man and maid-fervant and 
— for though he had two hired 

the 


«lerks, yet y lod and boarded 
themíelves. The horrid lewdnefs and 
profaneneís of thefe fellows terrified and 


difgufted me; nor could I believe that 
my matter’s property and intereft could 
be fafely entrufted with men, who in every 
refpe& appeared to be fo deftitute of vir- 
tue and religion: I, therefore, thought 
it my ‘duty. 
and accordingly one day when we were 
at dinner, I communicated my fufpicion, 
and the reafon upon which it was found- 
ed. The formal folemnity with which 
¥ introduced this ——— and the 
air of importance whic ve to my 
difcovery, threw him into = alent fit 
of la ter, which fruck me dumb with 
n and aftonifhment. As foon 
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to.apprife him of his danger; 


as he recovered himfelf, he told me, that 
monn his clerks might ufe fome ex- 
preffions that I had not been accuítom- 
ed to hear, yet he believed thein to be 
very honeft; and that he placed more con- 
fidence in them, than he would in a 
formal prig, of whom he knew nothin 

but that he went every morning — 
evening to prayers, and faid grace before 
and after meat; that as to fwearing, they 
meant no harm; and as he did not doubt 


butthat every young fellow liked a girl, 
it was better they fhould joke about it 
than be h ritical and fly: not that he 


would be thought to fufpect my integri- 
ty, or to blame me for practices, which 
he knew to be merely effeéts of the bi- 
gotry and fuperttition in which I had 
been educated, and not the diíguifes of 
cunning or the fubterfuges of guilt. 

I was greatly mortified at my coufin’s 
behaviour on ña occafion, and wonder- 
ed from what caufe it could proceed, and 
why he flhould fo lightly país over thofe 
vices in others, from which he abflained 
himfelf; tor I had never heard him fwear3 
and as his expreflions were not obícene, 
I imagined his converfation was chafte; 
in which, however, my ignorance de- 
ceived me, and it was not long before Y 
had reafon to change my opinion of hia 
character. | 


DECEMBER 19, 1792. 


IN PEJUS RUERE, AC RETRO SUBLAFPSA REFERRI: 
NON ALIT®R QUAM QUI ADVERSO VIX FLUMINE LEMBU hs 
REMIGIIS SUBIGIT: SI BRACHIA FORTE REMISIT, 


ATQUE ILLUM IN PRECEKEFS PRONO RAPIT ALVEUS AMPI- 


VirGe. 


THUS ALL BELOW, WHETHER RY NATURE'S CURSE, 

OR FATES DECREE, DEGEN'’RATE STILL TO WORSE. 

SO THE BOAT'S BRAWNY CREW THE CURRENT STEM, 

AND, SLOW APVANCING, STRUGGLE WITH THE STREAM? 

RUT IF THEY ELACK THEIR HANDS, OR CEASE TO STRIVE, 
THEN DOWN THE FLOOD WITH HEADLONG HASTE THEY DRIVE. 


i == came one morning to en- 

uire for him at his chambers, a 
lady whe had fomething in her manner 
which caught my attention and excited 
my curiofity: her cloaths were fine, but 
the manner in which they were put on 
was rather flaunting than elegant; her 
addreís was not eafy nor polite, but 
feemed to be a range mixture of affected 
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ftate and licentious familiarity; fhe 
looked in the glafs while fhe was {peak - 
ing to me, and without any confufion 
adjutted her tucker. . She feemed rather 
plealed than difconcerted at being re- 
garded with earneftnefs; and being told 
that my coufin was abroad, fhe afked 
fome tnfling queftions, and then making 
a flight curtíty, took up thefide of her 
-hoop 
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hoo 


A with a jerk that difcovered at leaft 
a 


her leg, and hurried down ftairs. 

I could not help enquiring of the 
clerks, if they knew this lira and was 
greatly confounded when they told me 
with an air of fecrecy, that fhe was my 
coufin’s miftrefs, whom he had kept al- 
moft two years in lodgings near Covent 
Garden. At firft I — this in- 
formation; but it was foon confirmed 
by lo many circumftances, that I could 
no longer doubt of it's truth. 

As my principles were yet untainted, 
and the influence of my education was 
till ftrong, I regarded my coufin’s fen- 
tinents as impious and deteftable; and 
his example rather ftruck me with hor- 
ror, than feduced me to imitation. I 
flattered myfelf with hopes of effeéting 
his reformation, and took every oppor- 
tunity to hint the wickednefs of allowed 
incontinence; for which I was always 
rallied when he was difpofed to be merry, 
and anfwered with che contemptuous 
fneer of felf-fufhciency when he was 
Tullen. 

Near four years of my clerkfhip were 
now expired, and I had never yet entered 
the lifts as a difputant with my coufin: 
for though [I conceived myfelf to be 
much his fuperior in moral and theolo- 
vical learning, and though he often ad- 
mitted me to familiar converíation, yet 
1 ftill regarded the fubordination a 
fervant to a matter, as one of the duties 
of my ttation, and preferved it with 
fuch exaétnefs, that I never exceeded a 
queftion or a hint when we were alone, 
and was always filent when he had com- 
pany, though I frequently heard fuch 
politions advanced, as made me wonder 
that no tremendous token of the Divine 
difpleafure immediately followed: but 
coming one night from the tavern, warm 
with wince, and, as I imagined, flufhed 
with polemic fuccefs, he infifted upon 
my t: king one ¿lais with him before he 
wrentto bed; and almoft as foon as we 
were fcated, he gave me a formal chal- 
lenge, by denying all Divine REVE- 
LATION, and defying me to prove it. 

I now confidered every diitinétion as 
thrown down, and ftocd forth as the 
champion of religion, with that elation 
ot mind which the hero alwavs feels at 
the approsch of dinger. I thought my- 
felf fecure ot widlory; and rejoicing 
that he had now « mpclled me to do 
what E had often wifhed he would per- 
mat, I oblized him to declare that he 
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would difpute upon equal terms, and 
we began the debate. ut it was not 
long before I was aftonifhed to find my- 
felf confounded by a man, whom I faw 
half drunk, and whofe learning and 
abilities I defpifed when he was fober; 
for as I had but very lately difcovered, 
that any of the principles of religion, 
from the immortality of the foul to the 
deepeft myftery, had bcen fo much ds 

ueftioned, all his objeétions were new. 

was allaulted where I had made no pre- 
paration for defence; and having nat 

een fo much accuítomed to difputation, 
as to confider that, in the prefent weak- 
nefs of human intelleéts, it is much 
eafier to objeét than anfwer, and that in 
every difquifition difficulties are found 
which cannot be relolved, I was over- 
borne by the fudden onfet, and in the- 
tumult of my fearch after anfwers to 
his cavils, forgot to prefs the itive 
arguments on which religion is efta- 
blifhed: he took advantage of my con- 
fufion, proclaimed his own triumph, 
and becauíe I was deprefled, treated me. 
as vanquifhed. 

As the event which had thus mortified 
my pride was tually revolved in 
my mind, the fame miftake ftill conri— 
mued: I enquired for folutions initead 
of proofs, and found myfelf more and 
more entangled in the {nares of fophiitry - 
In fome other converfations which m 
coulin was now eager to begin, new dif- 
ficulties were ftarted, the labyrioda of 
doubt grew more intricate, and as the 
queltion was of infinite moment, m 
mind was brought into the moft dif- 
treísfulanxiety. I ruminated inceflantly 
on the fubjeét of our debate, fometimes 
chiding myfelf for my doubts, and fome- 
times applauding the courage ard free- 
doin of my enquiry. 

While my mind was in this ftate, I 
heard by accident that there wasa club 
atan alehoufe in the neighbourhood, 
where fuch fubjeéts were freely debated, 
to which every body was admitted 
without fcruple or formality: to this 
club in an evil hour I refolved to go, 
that I might learn how knotty points 
were to be difcufled, and truth diftin- 
guifhed from error. 

Accordingly on the next club night 
I mingled with the muhitude that was 
aflembled in this íchool of folly and in- 


fidelity. I was at firft diigufted at the 
grofs ignorance of fome, and fhocked 
at the horrid blafphemy of others; but 
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curiofity prevailed, and my fentibility 
hy deyrees wore off. I found that al- 
molt every fpeaker had a drfferent opi- 
nion, which fome of them fupported by 
arguments, that to me, who was utterly 
unacquainted with difputation, appeared 
to hold oppoítte probabilities in exact 
equiporfe; lo that, inttead of being con- 
firmed in any principle, I was diveíted 
of all; the perplexity of my mind was 
increafed, and I contraéted fuch a habit 
of queftioning whatever offered itfelf to 
my imagination, that I almoit doubted 
of my own exiílence. 

In proportion as I was lefs affured in 
srry principles, I was lefs circumfpeét in 
my conduét: but fuch was ftill the force 
of education, that any grofs violence 
offered to that which I had held facred, 
and every aét which 1 had been ufed 
to regard asincurring the forfeiture of 
the Divine Favour, ftung me with re- 
moríe. I was indeed ftill reftrained from 
flazitious immorality, by the power of 
habit: but this power grew weaker and 
weaker, and the natural propenfity to ill 

dually took place; as the motion that 
is communicated toa ball which is ftruck 
up into the air, becomes every moment 
lefs and leis, till at length it recoils by 
ms own weight. 

Fear and hope, the great fprings of 
human aétion, had now loft their prin- 
cipal objeéts, as I doubted whether the 
enjoyment of the prefent moment was 
not all that I could fecure; my pone to 
refilt temptation diminifhed with my de- 
pendence upon the GRACE OF GOD, 
and regard to the fanétion of his law; 
and I was firit feduced by a proititute, 
in my return from a declama'ion on the 
REAUTY of virtue, and the itrensth of 
the MORAL SENSE. 

I began now to give ravfelf up entirely 
to feniuality, and the gratification of 
appetite terminated my profpects of fe- 
fictty: that peace of mind, which is the 
finfhine of the foul, was exchanged tor 
the gloom of doubt, and the ftomn of 
paihon; and my conflence in GOD and 
hope of everlaiting joy, for fudden ter- 
rors and vain wifhes, the lothings of th- 
tety, and the anguiíh of dilfappoint 
ment. 

I was indeed tnpatient under thus 
futuation of opinion, and therefore I 
applied toa gentleman who was a prin- 
cipal íperker at the club, and deemed a 
proteund phitofopher, to affiit the ia- 
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bours of my own mind in the inveftiga- 
tion of truth, and relieve me from dif- 
traction by removing my doubts: but 
this gentleman, initead of admuniitering 
reliet, lamented the prejudice of educa- 
tion, which he {aid hindered me from 
yielding without referve to the force of 
truth, and might perhaps always keep 
my mind anxious, though my judgment 
fhould be convinced. But as the mott 
effeftual remedy for this deplorabie evil, 
he recommended to me the works of 
Chubb, Morgan, and many others, 
which I procured, and read with great 
eagerneís; and though I was not at laft 
a found deilt, yet I perceived with fome 
pa that my Ítock of poleraic know- 
edge was greatly increaled; fo that, in- 
ftead of being an auditor, I commenced 
a fpeaker at the club: and though to 
fand wp and babble to a crowd in an 
alehoufe, till filenee is commanded by 
the ftroke of a hammer, is as low an am- 
bition as can taint the human mind, yet 
I was much elevated by my new dittinc- 
tion, and pleafed with the deference that 
was paid to my judgment. I fome- 
times, indeed, retiecéted, that I was pro- 
pagating opinions by which I had my- 
felf become vicious and wretched; but 
it immediately occurred, that though 
my conduét was changed, it could not 
be proved that my virtue was lefs; be- 
caule many things, which I avoided as 
vicious apon my old o pr were 
innocent upon my new. therefore 
went on in my career, and was perpe- 
tually racking my invention for new to- 
pics and illuftratron; and among other 
expedients, as well to advance my re- 
putation, as to quiet my confcience, and 
deliver me from the torment of remorfe, 
i thought of the following. 

Having learned that all error is inno- 
cent, becanfe it is involuntary, I con- 
cluded that nothing more was neceflary 
to quiet the mind than to prove that all 
vice was error : E therefore formed the 
following argument. ‘ No man be- 
€ comes vicious, but from a bclief that 
vice wil] conter happinefs: he may, 
indeed, have heen ld the contrary; 
but implicit faith is not required of 
reaionable beings; therefore, as every 
man ought to feek happineis, every 
man may lawfully make the experi- 
ment; if he is difappointed, it is plain 
that he did not intend that which has 
happened; fo that every vice is an er- 
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ror; and therefore no vice will be pu- 
“ nifhed. 

I communicated this ingenious con- 
trivance to my friend the philofopher, 
who, inftead of deteéting the difference 
between ignorance and perverfenefs, or 
ttating the limitations within which we 
are bound to teek our own happinels, 
applauded the acutenefs ot my pene- 
tration, and the force ot my realoning. 
I was impatient to difplay fo novel and 
important a difcovery to the club, and 
the attention that rt drew upon me — 
tified my ambition to the utmoít of my 
expectation. I had indeed fome oppo- 
ments; but they were fo little fkilled in 
argumentation, and fo ignorant of the 
fubjeét, that it only rendered my con- 
queft more fignal and important; for 
the chairman iummed up the arguments 
on both fides, with io exaét and fcrupu- 
lous an impartiality, that as I appear- 
ed not to have been confuted, thofe who 
could not difcover the weakneís of my 
antagonifts, thought that to confute me 
was impolliblez my fophiftry was taken 
for demonitration, and the number of 
profelytes was incredible. “The aflem- 
bly confifted chiefly of clerks and ap- 
prentices, young períons who had re- 
exived a religious though not a liberal 
education; for thofe who were totally 
ignorant, or wholly abandoned, trou- 
bled not themfelves with fuch difputa- 
tions as were carried on at our club: and 
thefe unhappy boys, the impetuofity of 
swhofe pafiions was reftrained chiefly by 
fear, as virtue had not yet become a ha- 
bit, were glad to have the fhackles 
ftruck off which they were told pricit- 
craft had put on. 

But however I might fatisfy others, I 
was not yet fatished myfelf; my tor- 
ment returned, and new opiates became 
necellary: they. were not indeed eaf:ly to 
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be found; but fuch was my zood fortune, 
that an illiterate mechanic afforded me 
a mott feafonable relief, * by difcafling 
queltion, and demon- 
° {trating that the foul was nor nor could 
€ beimmortal.? I was, indeed, difpofed 
to believe without the fevereit fcrutiny, 
what I now began fecretly to with; for 
fuch was the ftate of my mind, that I was 
willing to give up the hope of everlafti 
happineís, to be delivered from the d 
of perpetual mifery; and as FE thought of 
dying as a remoteevent, the a henfion 
of lofing my exiftence with my lite, did 
not much interrupt the pleafures of the 
bagnio and the tavern. l 
hey were, however, interrupted by 
another caufe; for I contracted a diftem- 
per, which alarmed and terrificd me, im 
roportion asit's progrefs was [wift, and 
it’s confequences were dreadful. In this 
diftrefs I applied to a young furgeon, 
who was a fpeaker at the club, and 
gained a genteel fubfiftence by keeping 
itin repair: he treated my complaint as 
a trifle; and to prevent any ferious re- 
Heétions in this interval of pam and foli- 
citude, he rallied the deplorable length 
of my countenance, and exhorted me to 
behave like a man. 

My pride, rather than my fcar, made 
me very folicitous to conceal this difor- 
der from my coufin; but he foon difco- 
vered it rather with pleafure than anger, 
as itcompleated histriumph, and afford- 
ed him a new fubjeét of raillery and 
merriment. By the fpiritual and cor- 
poreal affittance of my furgeon, I was 
at length reftored to my heaith, with the 
fame diffolute morals, and a refolutiom 
to purfue my pleafures with more cau- 
tion: inftead, therefore, of hiring a pro- 
ftitute, I now endeavoured to feduce the 
virgin, and corrupt the wife. : 
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A DMONET, ET MAGNA TESTATUR VOCE PER UMERAS? 
DISCITE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEMNERE DIVOS- 
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Ev'’N VET HIS VOICE FROM HELL'S DREAD SHADES WE HE AR — 
BEWARE, LEARN JUSTICE, AND THE GODS REVERE." 


N thefe attempts my new principles 
afforded me great affiftance: for I 
found that thofe whom I could convert, 
I could cafiky debauch; and that to con- 
vert many, nothing more was neceflary 


than to advance my principles, and al- 
ledge fomething in defence of them, by 
which I appeared to be convinced myfelf; 
for not being able to difp.ute, they 
thought that the argument which had 

convinced 
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convinced me, would, if they could un- 
@erftend it, convince them: fo that, by 
yielding an implicit affent, they at once 
paid a compliment to their own judg- 
ments, and {moothed the way to the in- 


—— of appetite. ; 
ile I was thus gratifyiag every 
inordinate defire, and pesing from one 
degree of guilt to another, my coufin de» 
fermined to take his daughter, who was 
mow in her nineteenth year, from fchool; 
and as he intended to make her mires 
of his family, he quitted his chambers, 
and took a ae e | á 

“This youn y ihad frequently icen, 
and ds « mired; fhe was therefore 
mo foorer come home, than Y endeavour- 
edi to recommend myfelf by a thouíand 
afficiuitics, and rejoiced in the many op- 
: unities that were afforded me to en- 
verta:l her alone; and perceived that fhe 
was not difpleafed with my company, 
mor infenfible to my complaifance. 
coufin, though he had feen the 








PM 
effects of his documents of infidelity in 
the corruption of my morals, yet could 
mot forbear to fneer at religion in the 
gjprefence of his daughter; a practice in 
which I now always concurred, as it fa- 


cilitated the execution of a defi that I 
daad formed of rendering her fubfervient 
to my ures. IE might indeed have 
“married her, and — my coufin fe- 
retly intended dunt fhould: but I 
knew women too well to think that 
zmarriage would confine my wifhes toa 
ingle obje&t; and I was utterly averíe 
wo a tate, in which the pleafure of va- 

i muft be facrificed to domeftic quiet, 
hege Halder i quiet to the epei —* 
aiewy; for Y neither imagined that I cou 
Jong indulge myíelf im an unlawful fa- 
zapiharaty with many women, before it 
all de fome accident be difcovered 
to my wife; nor that fhe would be fo 
wery courteous or philofophical, as to fuf- 
fer this indulgence without expoftulation 
and clamour: and befides,-I had no hk- 
ing to a broed of ‘children, whofe wants 
would foon become importunate, and 
whofe claim to my induitry and fruga- 
lity would be univerfally acknowledged ; 
though the offspring of a miítreís might 
be abandoned to beggary, without breach 
of the law, or offence to fociety. 

The young lady, on the contrary, as 
fhe perceived that my addreíles exceeded 
common civilities, did not queftion but 
that my view was to obtain her for a 
wife; and I could difcern that fhe often 
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—— fuch a declaration, and feemed 
d 


ifappointed that Y had not yet propofed 





an application to her father: butimagin- 
ing, 1 fuppofe, that thefe circumftances 


were onl — till the fitte oppor- 
unity, Më did not fcruple to admit all 
the freedoms that were confiftent with 
3 and I drew every day nearer 
20 the accomplifhment of my defign, by 
imfenfible approaches, without alarming 
her fear, or confirming her hopes. 

Il knew that only two things were ne- 
ceflary; her paffions were to be enflamed, 
and the motives from which they were 
to be fupprefled, removed. I was there- 
fore perpetually infinuating, that nothing 
which was natural could Le Hl; Y com- 

ined of the impofitions and reftraints 
of priek-craft and — ae pom ge and, as 
if fe hints were cafual and accidental, 
Y would immediately afterwards fing a 
tender long, t fome feducing veríes, 
or read a novel. 

But henceforward, let never infulted 
beauty admit a fecond time into pre- 
fence the wretch who has once attempted 
to ridicule religion, and fubftitute other 
aids to human frailty, for that * love of 
GOD which is better than life,” and that 
fear * which is the beginning of wiídom:” 
for whoever makes fuch an attempt, in- 
tends to betray; the contrary conduét 
being without gueftion the intereft of 
every one whofe intentions are good, be- 
cauíe even thofe who prophanely deny 
religion to be of divine origin, do yet 
acknowledge that it is a atical infti- 
tution well cal to m the 
band of fociety, and to keep out the ra- 
vager by entrenching innocenceand arm- 
ing virtue. “Lo oppofe thefe corrupters 
by argument rather than contempt, is 
to pariy with a murderer, who may be 
excluded fhutting a door. 

My coufin’s daughter ufed frequently 
to diípute with me, and thefe difputes 
always favoured the execution of my 
projeét: though, left I fhould alarm her 
too much, I often affe&ted to appearhalf 
in jeft; and when I ventured to take any 
liberty, by which the bounds of modetty 
were fomewhat invaded, I fuddenly de- 
fifted with an air of eafy negligence; and 
as the attempt was not purfued, and no- 
thing farther leemed to be intended than 
was done, it was regarded but as wap- 
gerv, and nifhed only with a flap or 
a frown. Thus fhe became familiar with 
infidelity and indecency by degrees. 

1 once fubtily engaged her in a debate, 

| whether 
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whether the gratification of natural ap- 
Petites was in itlelf imnocent;: and whe- 
ther, if fo, the want of external ceremony 
could in any cafe render it criminal. I 
snfifted that virtue and vice were not in- 
fluenced by external ceremonies, nor 
founded upon human laws, which were 
arbitrary, tempovary, and local: and that 
as a young lady’s fhutting herfelf up in 
a nunnery was ftill evil, though enjoined 
by fuch laws; fo the tranimitting her 
beauty to pofterity was {till good, though 
under certain circumttances it had b 
fuch laws been forbidden. “This fhe af- 
fe&ted utterly to deny, and I propofed 
that the queftion fhould be referred to her 
apa, without informing him of our de- 
ate, and that it fhould be determined by 
his opinion; a propoial to which fhe 
readily agreed- Y immediately adverted 
to other fubjeéts, as it I had no interett 
in the iffue of our debate; but I could 
perceive that it funk deep into her mind, 
and that fhe continued more thoughtful 
than ufual. 

I did not however fail to introduce a 
fuitable topic of difcourie the next time 
my coufin was prefent, and having ftated 
the quettion in general terms, he gave it 
in my favour, without fufpecting that he 
was judge in his own cauit; and the next 
time I was alone with his daughter, 
without mentioning his decilion, I re- 
newed my familiarity, I found her refit- 
ance lels refolute, purfued my advantage, 
and compleated her ruin. 

Within a few months fhe perceived 
that fhe was with child; a circumitance 
that the communicated to me with ex- 
preffions of the moft piercing diitrefs: 
but inftead of confenting to marry her, 
to which fhe had often urged me withall 
the little arts of perfuation that fhe could 
pr I made light of the affair, chid 

er for being fo much alarmed at ío tri- 
vial an accident, and propoted a medi- 
cine which I told her would effectually 
alce the difcovery of our intercourí-, 

y deftroying the effeét of it before it 
could appear. At this propofition the 
fainted, and when fhe rccovered oppoted 
it with terror and regret, with tears, 
trembling, and entreaty: but [continued 
inflexible, and at length either removed 
or over-ruled her fcruples, by the fame 
arguments that had firft ttduced her to 

ilt. 

‘The long vacation was now com- 
menced, and my clerkfhip was jult ex- 
pied: I therefore propoted to my coutin 
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that we fhould all make a vifit te my fa- 
ther, hoping that the fatigue of the jour- 
ney would favour my purpofe, by in- 
creafinge the effeét of the medicine, and 
accounting for an indifpofition which it 
might be fuppoled to caufe. 

The plan being thus concerted, and 
my coufin’s concurrence being obtained, 
it was immediately put in execution. I 
applied to my old friend the club fur- 
geon, to whom I made no fecret of fuch 
affairs, and he immediately furnifhed me 
with medicaments, which he affurecdl me 
would anfwer my purpofe; but either by 
a miitake in the preparation, or in the 
quantity, they produced a diforder, 
which, foon after the dear injured un- 
happy girl arrived at her journey’s end, 
terminated in her death. 

My confuñion and remorfe at this 
event are not to be expreffed, but con- 
fufion and remorfe were fuddenly turned 
into aftonifhment and terror; for fhe 
was fcarce dead before I was taken into 
cuftody, upon fufpicion of murder. Her 
father had depofed, that juft before fhe 
died, fhe dcfired to {peak to him in pri- 
vate; and that then, taking his hand, 
and entreating his forgivcne(fs, fhe told 
him that fhe was with child by me, and 
that I had poifoned her, under pretence 
of preferving her reputation. 

Whether fhe made this declaration, or 

only conteffed the truth, and her father 
to revenge the injury had forged the relt, 
cannot now be krown; but the coro- 
ner having been iummoncd, and the 
body viewed, and found to have been 
pregant, with many marks of a violent 
and uncommon diforder, a verdiét of 
wilful murder was brought in againit 
me, and I was committed to the county 
gaol. 
As the judges were then upon the cir- 
cuit, I was within lefs than a fortnight 
conviéted and condemned by the zeal of 
the jury, whote paifions had been fo 
greatly enflamed by the cnormity of the 
crime with which I had been charged, 
that they were rather willing that I fhoul«l 
fuffer being innocent, than that I fhould 
eicape being guilty; but it appearing 
to the judge in the courfe of the trial 
that murder was not intended, he re- 
pricved me before he Ictt the town. 

I might now have redeemed the time, 
and, awakened to a fenfe ot my folly and 
my guilt, might have made tome repara- 
tion to mankind for the injury which I 
had done to focicty; and cndcaveured to 

kindle 
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kimlle fome fpak of hope m my own 
breait, by repentance and devotion; but 
alas! in the tirit tranfports of my mind, 
upon fo fuiden and uncxpeéted a cala- 
mity, the fear of death viellded to the fear 
of infamy, and E twallowed poiton: the 
excels ot my defperation hindered it’s 
immediate etft; for, as I took too 
much, great purt of it was thrown up, and 
only fuch a quantity remained behind, as 
vas fufhicient to enfure my deltruétion, 
and yet leave me time to contemplate the 
horrors of the gulph into which I am 
Hnking- 

In this deplorable fituatton I have 
been viiited by the furgeon who was the 
immediate mftrument of my misfortune, 
and the philofopher who direéted my 
ftudies: but thefe are friends who only 
roufe me to keener feníb:lity, and in- 
fiit upon me more exquifite torment. 
“They reproach me with foilv, and up- 
braid me with cowardice; they tell me 
too, that the fear of death has made me 
regret the errors of fuperftition; but 
what would I now give for thole erro- 
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MEDICINE IS MIN Eo 


S no man more abhors the maxim, 
which afirms the lawfulnefs of 
doing evil to produce good, than mvielf, 
I fhall fpare no falílehood, becaufe it 
has heen rendered iubiervient to poli- 
tical purpofes, nor concur in the decep- 
tion of mankind, though for the fervice 
of the ftate. 

When the public liberty has been 
thought in fo much danger, as to make 
st neceffary to expofe life in it’s defence, 
we have been told that life is the infe- 
rior bleffing;5 that death is more eligible 
than flavery; and that to hold the con- 
trary opinion, is not only abfurd but 
infaimous. 

This, however, whether it is the rant 
of enthufialim or the infinuation of cun- 
ming, contradiéts the voice of renton an 
the general confent of mankind. The 
far greater part of the human fpecies are 
confcficci to live in a itate of fievilh iub- 
jeétion; and there is ícarce any puert of 
the globe where that which an Englifh- 
man calls liberty is to be found: and yet 
it docs mot appear, that there is any 
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neous hopes, and that credulous fim- 
piicitv, which, though I have been tausht 
to defpiíe them, would futtain me im the 
treanendouws hour that approaches, ard 
aveit from my lalt agony the horrors of 
deipair! 
1 have indced a vifitor of another 
kind, the good old man who firit taught 
ine to frame a praver, and firit aninuated 
me with the hope al Tie aven; but he can 
only lameut with me that this hope wiil 
not return, and that Jo can pray with 
confidence no more: he cannot by a 
fudden miracie re-eftablifh the princi- 
ples which I have tubverted. Ny mind 
ss all doubt, and terror, and confutin; 
I know nothing but that I have ren- 
dered ineftectual the clemency of my 
JUDGE, that the approach of death is 
fwift and inevitable, and that either the 
fhades of everlafting night, or the 
pleams of unquenchable fire, are at hand. 
My foul in vain fhrinks backward; I 
grow giddy with the thought: the next 

moment is <iilfteagétion! Farewel. 
OPSINOUS<. 
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lace in which the attachment to life is 
difiolved, or that delpotiím and tyranny 
ever provoked ſuicide to depopulate 
their dominions. It may be iaid, that 
wretches who have never been tree, iut- 
fer patiently becauie. thev are itrangers 
to enjoyment; but it muit be remember- 
ed, that our heroes of libertv, whether 
Bucks or Bloods, or of whatever other 
denomination, when by tome creditor of 
flavi principles they have bean iockerd 
a prifon, never yet petitioned to 
be hanged. 

But thou xh toeverv individual life is 
of grearer value than 1 erty, vet henith 
and cafe are of greater value than lite: 
though tollity mav fornetimiecs be furl 
in the cell of a privoncr, it never enters 
the chambers of the ick; over pain ancl 
fickme-is, the fwectmets of mulic, the 
iprishtlincis ot humour, and the delica- 
cios of luxury, have no power. Witbout 
health lite is miuterv; and death, ns it 
romoves pofitive evil, is at Waf a ne a- 
tive mood. Among the manv advan- 
tapes, thereflosc, which are conferida to 
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be peculiar to Great Britain, the higheft 
furcly is the number of medicines that 
are dispenfed in this metropolis; medi- 
cines which intallibly remove every dif- 
eate by which the value of life is anni- 
hilated, and death rendered a bleffing. 

It has been obterved by naturaliits, 
that every climate produces plants pecu- 
liarly adapted to remove it’s peculiar 
difeafes; and by moralifts, that good and 
evil are univeríally diftributed with an 
equal hand. My fubie& affords a re- 
markable inftance of the truth of thefe 
oblurvations : for without this extraordi- 
nary interpolition of medical power, we 
fhould not only be the moft loathiomc, 
debilitated, and difeateéd of all mortals; 
but our country would ſoon become de- 
folate, or, what is yet worfe, a province 
to France. 

Of this no doubt will remain, if it be 
confidered, that the medicines, from 
which we are told almoitt every noble 
family in the kingdom has received 
benefit, are fuch as INVIGORATE, 
CLEANSE, and BEAUTIFY; for if our 
nobility are impotent, loathfome, and 
hideous, in what condition are thole 
who are expofed to the viciffitudes of 
wet and dry, and cold and heat, which 
in this climate are fudden and frequent ? 
In what condition are thofe who {weat 
at the furnace, or delve in the mine, 
who draw in peftilential fumes at every 
breath, and admit an enemy to life at 
every pore? Ifa beng whoí2e perfpica- 
city could difcover effects yer tlumber- 
ing in their caufes, would perceive the 
future peers of this realm corked clote 
in a vial, or rolled up in a pill; or if, 
while yet more dittant, they would ap- 
pear riting in the vapour of an alenibic, 
or agitated in the vortex of a mortar; 
from whence muft we expeét thoie who 
fhould hereafter fupply the fleet, the 
manufaétory, or the field? 

But the good that would flow in a 
thoutand ftreams to the community from 
thei: fountains of health, and vigour, 
and beauty, is in fome doygree intercept- 
ed by the envy or folly of perions who 
have at a great expence crowded the city 
with buildings called hofpitals; in which 
thofe who have been long taught to 
mangle the dead, practitc the fame hor- 
rid arts upon the living; and where a 
cancer or a gangrene produce the am- 
putation of a limb, though a cure for 
the cancer might have becn purchafed in 
Fleet Street for a fhilling, and a powder 


that inftantly ftops the pagan of a 


gangrene, upon ower Hill for fix- 
pence. In hofpitals difeafes are not 
cured, but rendered incurable: and 


though of this the public has leen often 
advertifed by Mr. Robert Ratiey, who 
gives advice to the poorin Billiter Lane; 
yet hoípitals are {till filled, and new do- 
ations are made. Mor. Ratfey has in- 
deed himitelt contributed to this evil; for 
he promites to cure even thofe who have 
been thus rendered incurable: a re- 
fource, therefore, is {till left, and the 
vulgar will be encouraged to throw 
themielves into an hofpital, in compli- 

ance with their prejudices, by reflecting 
that, afterall, they can make the experi- 

ment which ought to have been their firit 

choice. 

I would not be thought to dictate to 
the legiflature; but I think that all per- 
fons, elpecially this gentleman, fhould 
be prohibited trem curing thefe incura- 
ble patients by act of parliament: though 
I hope that he will, after this notice, re- 
itrain the firit ardour of his benevolence, 
by reflecting that a conduét which maw 
be mercy to one, will be cruelty to 
many; and that in his future advcrtife- 
ments this dangerous promile will not 
be repeated. 

This iland has been long famous for 
difeates which are not known in any 
other part of the world; and mv prede- 
cellor, the SPECTATOR, has taken no- 
tice of a perfon, whoin his time, among 
other itrange maladies, undertook to 
cure * long {ca-voyages and campaigns.’ 
It 1 cannot acquaint my readers with 
any new diícale that is equally aftonifh- 
ing; E cum record a methed of cure, 
which, though it was not fucceisful, yet 
deferves to be remembered fer farther 
experiments. 

The minifter, the overfeer, and the 
church-warden of a parifl in Kent, after 
letting forth the mitery ov a young man 
who was aMiéted with a rupture, pro- 
ceed to addreís the public in the foilow- 
ing termas : 


“ His friends apwiied to feveral 
gentlemen for a cure, int all proved 
inctoftunad, and wore a trufa, ull 
we ent him to Mr. Wo2lwarl at 
the Kinv's Arms. near Halt-meon- 
{treet, Piccadilly.’ 


a a & 8 A 


It appears, therefore, thai (terai gena 
tlemen, in the zeal of their computer, 
net only applied tor ada ice, but alftucli- 
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wore a truís for this unfortunate vouth y 
who would, notwithflandine, (till have 
continued to languuh in great mitery, 
it they had not at lait tent him to Mr. 
Woodward. 
After this inftance of generous com- 
afion and true publick ipirit, it wili be 
juft to remark the conduct of porions 
who have filled a much more elevatcd 
ftation, who have been appointed guar- 
dians of the people, and whote obliga- 
tion to promote their happineís was there- 
fore more complicated and cxtentive. 

I am told that formerly a patent could 
not be obtained for difpenting thefe in- 
fallible remedics at a lcis expence than 
fixty pounds; and yet that, without a 
patent, counterfeits are impofed upon 
the public, by which difeates are ren- 
dered more malignant, and death pre- 
cipitated. I am, howevcr,very unwill- 
ing to believe, that the legiflature ever 
refufed to permit others to fnatch fick- 
neís and decrepitude from the grave, 
without receiving lo exorbitant a confi- 
deration. 

At prefent a patent may be obtained 
for a much more reafonable fum; and 
it is not worth while to enquire, whe- 
ther this tax upon health was ever exor- 
bitant, as it is now too light to be felt: 
but our enemies, if they cannot inter- 
cept the licence to do good, {till labour 
to render it inetteétual. 

They infinuate, that though a patent 
is known to give a tunction to the me- 
clicine, and to be regarded by the vulgar 
as a certificate of it’s virtue; yet that, 
for the cuftomary fce, a patent may be 
obtained to difpenic poifon: for if the 
noftrum itfelf is a fecret, it’s qualities 
cannot be otherwiíe known than by it’s 
effeéts; and concerning it’s effceéts no 
enquiry is made. 

‘Thue it appears that the Jefuits, who 
formerly di 


us fo much miufchief, are 
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Riil bufy in this kingdom: for who elf 
coull propagate fo invidious a reproach 
for fo deftructive a purpofe ? 

But the web of fubtilty is foumetimes fo 
extivumely attcnuated, that it is broken by 
its own weight; and if the fe implacable 
encimies of our church and ftate had at- 
tempted leis, they would have cffuéted 
morc: for who can believe, that thofe 
namis, which Mould always be read 
witha fenfe ot duty and obligation, were 
ever proftitute:] in publick advertife- 
ments, fora paltry fum, to the purpofes 
of wretches who defraud the poor of 
their mon-v, and the fick of their life, 
by diipeni:nge as remedies, drugs that 
are either invitestual or pernicious, 
and preciuding, till it is too late, more 
effeétual affiitance ? To believe this, 
would be as ridiculous as to doubt, 
whether an attempt was made to cure 
Mr. Woodward's paticnt, by applying 
truffles to the abdomen of his friends, 
after it has been fo often and fo pub- 
lickly afferted in an aidlvertifement, fgn- 
ed by períons of unqueftionable veracity 3 
perions who were probably among the 
number of thofe by whom truffles were 
worn. and might firft think of applying 
to Mr. Woodward, upon perceiving 
that a remedy which was fo troublefome 
to them produced no apparent eftect 
upon the patient. For my own part, I 
never hear the cavils of fophiftry with 
patience; but when they are ufed to 
bring calamity upon my country, my 
indignation knows no bounds. Let us 
unite againit the arts as well as the 
sower Of our enemies, and continue to 
improve all the advantages of our con- 
ftitution and our climate; and we can- 
not fail to fecure health, vigour and 
longevity, from which the wreath of 
glory and the treafures of opulence de- 
rive all their value. 


- 
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GRATIOR ET PULCHRO VENIENS IN CORPORE VIRTUSS+ 


VirG.e 


MORF LOVELY VIRTUE, IN A LOVELY FORM. 


Have obferved in a former paper, 





that the relation of events is a fpecics 
of writing which aífords more general 
entertammiecnt than any other: ime to 
Atloral entertaiminmcit . ppsa to have 


been often the principal if not the only 
delizn of thofe by whom cveuts have 

been reiated, 
Te mutt, indeed, be confeffed, that 
wien truths are to be recorded, — 15 
eft 
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left to the choice of the writer; a few 
pages of the book of Nature or Provi- 
dence are before him; and if he tranf- 
cribes with fidelity, he is not to be blam- 
ed, if in this fragment good and evil do 
not appear to be always diftributed as 
reward and punifhment. 

But it is juftly expeéted of the writer 
of fiction, who has unbounded liberty 
to feleét, to v and to complicate, that 
his plan fhould be complete, that he 
fhould principally confider the moral 
tendency of his work, and that when 
he relates events he fhould teach virtue. 

The relation of events becomes a 
moral leéture, when vicious aétions pro- 
duce mifery, and vicious charaéters incur 
contempt; when the combat of Virtue 
is rewarded with honour, and her fuf- 
ferings terminate in felicity: but though 
this method of inftruétion has been of- 
ten recommended, yet I think fome of 
it’s peculiar advantages have been ftill 
overlooked, and for that reafon not al- 
— fecured. 
| acts are eafily comprehended by eve- 
ry underitanding: and their dependence 
and influence upon each other are dif- 
covered by thofe who would foon be 
bewildered in a feries of logical deduc- 
tions; they fix that volatility which 
would break away from ratiocination; 
and the precept becomes more forcible 
and ftriking as it is conneéted with ex- 
ample. Precept gains only the cold 
approbation of reafon, and compels an 
allent which judgment frequently yields 
with reluctance, even when delay is im- 
poffible; but by example the ar dier are 
TFouzed we approve, we emulate, and 
we honour or love; we deteft, we deípiíe, 
and we condemn, as fit objeéts are fuc- 
ceffively held up to the mind: the affec- 
tions are, as it were, drawn out into the 
field; they learn their exercife in a mock 
fight, and are trained for the fervice of 
virtue. 

Faéts, as they are moft perfc&tly and 
eafily comprehended, and as they are 
imprefied upon the mind by the pafhons, 
are tenacioufly remembered, though the 
terms in which they are delivered are 
prefently forgotten; and for this realon 
the inftruétion that refults from faéts, is 
more eahily propagated. Many can re- 
peat a ftory, who would not have under- 
ftood a declamation; and though the ex- 
preffion will be varied as often as it is 
told, yet the moral which it was intend- 
ed to teach will remain the fume, 
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But thefe advantages have not been 
always fecured by thofe who have - 
felled * to make a ftory the vehicle of 
* inftruétion,” and * to furprize levity 
€ into knowledge by a fhew of entertain- 
< ment;” for inftead of including in- 
ftruétion in the events themíelves, they 
have made ufe of events only to intro- 
duce declamation and argument. If 
the events excite curiofity, all the fine 
reflections which are faid to be inter- 
fperfed, are paffed over; if the events 
do not excite curiofity, the whole is re- 
jected together, not only with diísuft 
and difappointment, but indignation, as 
having allured by a falfe promife, and 
engaged in a vain puríuit. Theſe pieces, 
if they are read as a taík by thofe for 
whofe inftruétion they are intended, can 
produce none of the effeéts for which 
they were written; becaufe the inftruétion 
will not be neceflarily remembered with 
the facts; and becauíe the ftory is lo far 
from recommending the moral, that the 
moral is detefted as interrupting the 
ftory. Nor are thofe who voluntarily 
read for inftruétion, lefs difappointed 
than thofe who feek only entertainment; 
for he that is eager in the purfuit of 
knowledge, is difgufted when he is ftop- 
ped by the intervention ofa trivial inci- 
dent or a forced compliment, when a 
new perfonage is introduced, or a lover 
takes occafion to admire the fagacity of 
a miftrefs. 

But many writers who have avoided 
this error, and interwoven precept with 
event, though they intended a moral 
leéture, have yet defeated their own pur- 
pofe, by taking from virtue every acci- 
dental excellence, and decorating viee 
with the fpoils. 

f can think of nothing that could be 
alledged in defence of this perverfe dif- 
tribution of graces and defeéts, burta 
defign to fhew that virtue alone is fuffi- 
cient to confer honour upon the loweft . 
charaéter, and that without it nothing can 
preferve the higheit from contempt; and 
that thofe excellencies which we can ac- 
quire by our own efforts, are of more 
moment than thofe which are the gift of 
nature: butin this defign, no writer, 
of whatever abilities, can fucceed. 

It has been often remarked,though not 
without wonder, that alinoift every man ` 
is more jealous of his natural than his 
moral qualities; and refents with more 
bitterneis a fatire upon his abilities than 
his practice. The fac&t is unqueftionably 

x a true; 





hoop with a jerk that diicovered at leak 
half her leg, and hurried down ftairs. 

Y could not help ene ria oí the 
clerks, if they knew this lady; and was 
greatly confounded when they told me 
with an air of fecrecy, that fhe was my 
coufin’s miftrefs, whom he had kept al- 
moft two years in — near Covent 
Garden. Ac firft I fufpe&ted this in- 
formations; but it was foon confirmed 
by fo many circumftances, that I could 
no longer doubt of it’s truth. 

As my principles were yet untainted, 
and the influence of my education was 
Mill rong, I regarded my .coufin’s fen- 
timents as impious and deteftable; and 
his example rather ftruck me with hor- 
ror, than feduced me to imitation. I 
Mattered myfelf with hopes of effe&tinge 
his reformation, and took ev oppor- 
tunity to hint the wickednefs of allcered 
incontinence; for which I was always 
rallied when he was difpofed to be merry, 
and anfwered with contemptuous 
fneer of felf-fufficiency when he was 
fallen. 

Near four years of my clerkthip were 
now expired, and I had never yet entered 
the lifts as a difputant with my coufin : 
for though [I conceived myfelf to be 
much his fuperior in moral and theolo- 
gical learning, and though he often ad- 
mitted me to familiar converfation, yet 
Y fill regarded the fubordination a 
fervant to a maíter, as one of the duties 
of my ttation, and preferved it with 
íuch exaétnefs, that I never exceeded a 
queftion or a hint when we were alone, 
and was always filent when he had com- 
pany, though I frequently heard fuch 
pofitions advanced, as made me wonder 
that no tremendous token of the Divine 
difpleafure immediately followed: but 
coming one night from the tavern, warm 
with wine, and, as I imagined, Aufhed 
with polemic fuccefs, he infifted upon 
my taking one glaís with him before he 
vent to bed; and almoft as foon as we 
were feated, he gave me a formal chale 
lenge, by denying all Divine REVE- 
LATION, and defying me to prove it. 

I now confilered every diítingtion as 
thrown down, and ftood forth as the 
champion of religion, with that elation 
of mind which the hero always feels at 
the approach of danger. I thought my- 
felf fecure of viétory; and rejoicing 
that he had now compelled me to do 
what I had often wifhed he would per- 
mit, I obliged him to declare that he 


would difpute upon equal terms, and 
we began the debate. ut it was not 
long before I was aftonifhed to find my- 
felf confounded by a man, whom I faw 
half drunk, and whofe learning and 
abilities Y defpifed when he was fober; 
for as I had but very lately difcovered, 
that any of the principles of religion, 
from the immortality of the foul to the 
deepeft myftery, had been fo much as 
— all his objections were new. 

was aflaulted where I had made no pre- 

aration for defence; and having nat 

een fo much accuítomed to difputations 
as to confider that, in the prefent weak- 
neís of human intellegts, it is much 
eafier to objeét than anfwer, and that in 
every difquifition difficulties are found 
which cannot be refolved, I was over- 
borne by the fudden onfet, and in the 
tumult of my fearch after anfwers to’ 
his cavils, forgot to prefs the pofitive’ 
arguments. on which religion is efta- 
blifhed : he took advantage of my con- 
fufion, proclaimed his own triumph, 
and becauíe I was deprefled, treated me- 
as van 


uifhed. 
As ha event which had thus mortified 


my pride was papoa revolved im 
my mind, the fame miftake ftill conti- 
nued: I enquired for fohutions initead 
of proofs, and found myfelf more and 
more entangled in the {nares of fophiitry. 
In fome other converfations which 
coufin was now eager to begin, new dif- 
ficulties were ftarted, the labyrinth of 
doubt grew more intricate, and as the 
queftion was of infinite moment, m 
mind was brought into the moft dif- 
trefsfulanxiety. I ruminated inceflantl y 
on the fubjeét of our debate, fometimes 
chiding myfelf for my doubts, and fome- 
tines applauding the courage and free- 
dom of my enquiry. 

While my mind was in this ftate, IX 
heard by accident that there was a club 
atan alehoufe in the neighbourhood, 
where fuch fubje&ts were freély debated, 
to which every body was admitted 
without f{cruple or formality: to this 
club in an evil hour I refolved to go, 
that I might learn how knotty points 
were to be difcuffed, and truth diftin- 
guifhed from error. 

Accordingly on the next club night 
I mingled with the multitude that was 
affembled in this íchool of folly and in- 
fidelity. I was at firt difgufted at the 
grofs — of fome, and fhocked 
at the horrid blafphemy of others; but 

| oe curiofty 
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natural than moral endowments; 
and to t vice with fuch circum- 
ftances of contempt and infamy, that the 
ideas may conftantly recur together. 
And it fhould be always remembered, 
that the fear of immediate contempt is 
frequently ftronger than any other mo- 
tive: how many have, even in their own 
opinion, incurred the guilt of blafphe- 
my, rather than the fneer of an infidel, 
er the ridicule ofa ciub? and how many 
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have rufhed, not only to the brink of 
the grave but of hell, to avoid the fcorn, 
with which the foolifh and the fli 
regard thoíe who have refu a ai 
lenge ? 

Let it, therefore, be the united ef- 
forts of nius and learnino, to deter 
from allt by the dread of fhame; and 
let the time patt fuffice to have faved from 
contempt, thofr vices which contempt 
only can fupprds. 







TUESDAY, JANUARY 2, 1753. 


SCOPULIS SURDIOR ICARE 


Hor. 


THAN ROCKS, WHEN WINDS AND WATERS ROAR» 


PERHAP S few undertakings re- 
quire attention to a greater variety 
of circumftances, or include more com- 
plicated labour, than that of a writer 
who addreffes the publick in a periodical 
paper, and invites perfons of every fta- 
tion, capacity, difpofition, and employ- 
ment, to fpend, in reading his lucubra- 
tions, fome of thofe golden moments 
which they fet apart from toil and foli- 
citude. 

He who writes to affift the ftudent, of 
whatever clafs, has a much eafier tafk, 
and greater probability of fuccefs; for 
the attention of induftry is furely more 
eafily fixed than that of idlenefs: and he 

teaches any Ícience or art, by which 
wealth or honour may be acquired, is 
more likely to be heard, than he who 
only folicits a change of amufement, 
— propofes an experiment which can- 
mot be made without danger of difap- 
pointment. 

The author who hopes to pleafe the 
publick, or, to ufe a more fafhionable 
phraie, the town, without gratifying it’s 
wices, fhould not only be able to exhi- 
bit familiar objeéts in a new light, to 
difplay truths that are not generaily 
known, and break up new veins in 
the mines of literature; he muft have 
fkall to fele&t fuch ob e&ts as the town is 
willing to regard, fuch truths as excite 
at’s curiofity, and fuch knowledge as it 
is folicitous to acquire. 

But the fpeculative and reclufe are apt 
te forget that the buiinefs and the entcr- 
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tainment of others are not the fame witch 
their own; and are often furprized and 
difappointed to perceive, that whar they 
communicate with eagerneís and ex- 
pectation of applanfe, 1s heard with toa 
much indifference to be underftood, and 
wearies thofe whom it was expe&ted to 
delight and inftruéd. 

Fe a Frendly, while he was 
a ftudent at Oxford, became poffeffed of 
a large eltate by tke death of his elder 


brother: inftead, therefore, of going 

up to London for prderment, he reti 

to the family-feat in the —— and, 
of tudy 









as he had acquired the habit 

and a ftrong relifh for literature, he con- 
tinued to live nearly in the fame manner 
as at college; he kept little company, 
had no pleafure in the fports of the field, 
and, being difappointed im his firít ad- 
drefles, would never marry. 

His fifter, the wife of a gentleman 
who farmed his own eftate, had one fon 
whofe name was John. Mr. Fri 
direéted that John fhould be putt a 
reputable {chool in the country, and 
m fed to take care of his fortune. When 
the lad wasabout nineteen, his uncle de- 
clared his intention to fend him to the 
univerfity; but firt defired to fee him, 
that he might know what proficiency he 
had made in the languages. john, therc- 
fore, fet out on a vifit to his uncle, and 
was received with ¡OM 2 
was found to have acquired a reafonable 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and 
Mr. Friendly formed a very favourable 
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opinion of his abilities, and determined 
to reward his diligence, and encourage. 
him to perfeverance. ` " 
-* One evening, therefore, he took him 
into his iffudy, and after directing 
bim to fit down——* Coufin John,” faid 
he, € I have fome fentments to com- 
€ municate to you, with which I know 
“ you will be pleafed; for truth, like 
‘© virtue, is never perceived but with de- 
€ light.’ . John, whofe heart did not 
give a full affent to the truth of this pro- 
pofition, found himfe!f in circumftances 
which, hy the mere ‘orce of habit, 
canfed hinx to draw ir a long breath 
through his nofe, and at the fame time 
with a grin of exquifte fenfibility to 
feratch his head. * But my obferva- 
€ tions, coufin,” faid hisuncle, * have a 
€ neceflary connection with a purpofe 
a that I have formed, and with which 
€. yov fhall alfo be acquainted. Draw 
€ your chair a little nearer, “The paf- 
© fions, coufin John, as they are natu- 
€ rally produftive of 211 pleafure, fhould 
€ by reafonable beings be alfo rendered 
¢ fubíervient toa higher purpofe. The 
€ Tove of variety which is found in every 
€ breaft, as it produces much pleafure, 
“ may alfo produce much knowledge. 
f One of the princip:] advantages that 
€ are derived from wealth, is a power 
€ to gratify and imerove this paffion. 
< “The rich are not, confined by labour 
€ toa particular foot, where the fame 
€ ideas perpetually recur; they can fill 


< the mind, either by travel or by ftudy, 
€ with innumerable images, of which 
€ others have no conception. But it 


€ muft be confidered, that the Per 
* of travelling does not arife from the 
< fight of a dirty town, or from lodging- 
£ at an inn; nor from any hedge or 

cottage that is paffed on the road; nor 
€ from the confufed objeéts that are half 
e difcovered in the diftant profpeét; nor 
< from the feries of well-built houfes in 
<a city, or the bufy multitudes that 
2 {warm in the ftreets; but from the ra- 
€ pid’ fuceeffion of thefe objeéts to each 
0 other, and the number of ideas that 
“- are thrown in upon the mind.” Mr. 
Friendly here paufed for John’s reply; 
and John fuddenly recolleéting himfelf, 


faid—* Very true.*—* But how,” [aid 
Mr. Friendly, * can this love of variety 
"€ be direéted to the acquifition of know- 


e ledge?” Were John wriggled in his 
feat, and again fcratched his head: he 
was indeed fomething embarralled by 
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the queftion; but the old gentlemarš- 
quickly put him out of his pain by an- 
iweringg it himfelf. * Why, by a ju- 
dicious choice of the variety that ts to 
produce our entertainment., If the 
various doublings of a hare only, or 
the changes of a game at whift, have 
afforded the variety of the day; what- 
ever has been the pleafure, nnprove- 
ment has been wanting. But if the 
different cuítoms, the policy, the trade 
of nations, the variety of íoils, the 
manner of culture, the difpofition of 
individuals, or the rife or fall of a 
ftate, have been impreffed upon the 
mind; befides the pleafure of the re- 
view, apowerof creating new images 
is acquired. Fancy can combine the 
ideas which memory has trealuredjz. 
and when they have been reviewed an 
regulated by judgment, fome fcheme 
will refult, by which commerce ma 
be extended, agriculture improv 
immorali reftrained, and the pro- 
fperity of the ftate fecured. Of this, 
coufin John, you was not wholly ig- 
€ norant before.” John acquiefced with 
a bow; for though he had been a little ` 
bewildered, yet he underftood by the 
tóne of voice with which his uncle con- 
cluded the laft fentence, that fuch ac- 
quiefcence was expeéted. “* Upon this 
€ occafion, continued Mr. Friendly, 
I muit remark, though itis fomething 
foreign to m urpofe, that variety 
has Ey fome ———— been con- 
ſidered as affording not only the plea- 
fure and improvement, but even the 
meafure of life; for of time-in the ab- 
{ftraét we have no idea, and can eon- 
ceive it only by the fucceffion of ideas 
to each other; thus, if we flecp with- 
out dreams, the moment in which we 
awake, appears immediately to fucs 
ceed that in which we began to flum- 
ber.” e 

A thicker gloom now fell upon John, 
and his countenance len ened ‘in pro~ 
portion to his uncle’s leéture, the end of 
which he perceived was now become 
more remote; for thefe remarks, with pe- 
fpeét to John, were notimprefied with the 
—— of truth, nor did they reflect 
any idea of his own; they were note- 
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Something whofe truth convinc'd at fight 
we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 
Poret’s Essav on CritTe 


With refpe& to John, therefore, shay 
- ad 
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had no charaéteriftic of wit; and if they 
contained knowledge, it was Lnowledge 
which John had no wish to heguire: A 
old gentleman, however, proceeded thus 
with great deliberation: 
= But though curiofity fhould be prin- 

cipally directed to ufeful purpofes, yet 
it fhould not always be reprefled or di- 
verted, when the ufe is not immedi- 
ate or 5 : for he who firft per- 
ceived the magnetic attraction, and ap- 
piee it to various experiments, pro- 

ably intended nothing more than 
amufement; and when the polarity of 
the needle was difcovered, it was notin 
the purfuit of any projeét to facilitate 
navigation. I am, therefore, now about 
to gratify your curiofity, coufin, with 
a view of London, and all the variety 
“ that it contains.” Here John’s coun- 
tenance brightened, he rouzegd himfelf 
on his feat, and looked eager with at- 
tention. | 
€ As you have,” continued his uncle, 
applied with great diligence to your 
grammar learning, I doubt not but 

ou have alío read many of our beft 

À gim authors, eípecially our immor- 
ta 


hakeípeare; and Iam willing that, 
before 
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ou enter upon a courfe of aca- 
+ demic ftudy,you fhould fee the theatre.” 
John was going to exprefs his joy, when 
his uncle increafed it, by putting into 
his hand a bank-note of fitty pounds. 
=< “This,” faid he, * under the direétion of 
a gentleman, to whom I fhall recom- 
mend you, will furnifh you with — 
per apparel, bear your expences for a 
couple of months, and gratify you with 
all the entertainments of the town.” 
John could now bear fome part in the 
converfation: he was much obliged to 
his uncle, and hoped he fhoul live to 
make him amends; * For,” fays he, * ane 
of our ufhers, who was juft returned 
from London before I left íchool, has 
made me long to fee it: he fays there 
is a man there who dances upon 
a wne no bigger than a pack-thread ; 
and that there is a colleétion of all the 
itrange creatures in the world.” _ 
john, who had uttered this with a 
broad grin, and exnieffed lis delight 
from head to foot, was fomewhat diícon- 
certed when his uncle told him coolly, 
that though he would not have him leave 
London without feeing every thing in it 
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that might juftly raife curiofity; yet he 
hoped his notice was not p incipally at- 
tated by objeéts which could convey 
no initruction, infpire no noble fenti- 
ment, nor move one tender paffion. * I 

mentioned,” fays he, * Shake!fpeare, 
that mighty genius, whofe fentiments 
can never be exhaufted, and in whom 
new beauties are diícovered at every 
view. “That you may derive yet greater 
delight and advantage from the repre- 
fentation of his pieces, I will read you 
fome hiftorical and critical notes that 
I have been making during twenty 
years, after having read the firit edition 
of his works and every commentator 
that has either illuftrated or obítured 
his meaning.” The old gentleman 
then taking out and wiping his {pe@a- 
cles, opened his bureau and produced 
the manuícripts. € I am now,” faid he, 
* about to confer a favour upon you, 
* which I donot yetintend for any other; 
€ for as I fhall continually enlarge this 
€ work, it will not be printed till I arma 
€ dead.” He then began to read, amd 
John fat very filent, regaling himfelf£ 
with the anticipation of his own fin 
the dexterity of the wire-dancer, and t 
variety of the favages that he was to 
vifit in London. The old centleman, 
who imagined that he was held motion- 
leís with attention, wonder, and delight, 
proceeded long in his le&ture without 
once adverting to John for his explicit 
eulogium: but at the end of a favourite 
paflage, which clofed with a diftich of 
his own poetry, he ventured to fteal his 
eyes from the paper, and glancing them 
upon John, rceived that he was fait 
afleep with his mouth open, and the 
bank-note in his hand. 

Friendly, after having gazed upon him 
a few moments with the utmoft aftonith- 
ment and indignation, fmnatched awa 
the note; and having rouzed him with 
a denunciation of refentment that tonach- 
ed thofe paflions which Shakefpeare could 
not touch, hethruíft him out of the room 
and fhut the door upon him: he then 
locked up his manuícript; and after hav- 
ing walked many times backward and 
forward with great hafte, he looked at his 
watch, and perceiving it to be near one 
in the morning, retired to bed with as 


little propenfity to cep as he had now left 
to his nephew 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1753- 


DUPLEX LIBELLT POS EST, QUOD RISUM MOVETs 


ET QUOD PRUDENTI VITAM COMSILIO MONET. 


PHÆDRUSe 


A TWOFOLD GIFT IN THIS MY VOLUME LEES 3 
IT MAKES YOU MERRY, AND IT MAKES YOU WISE. 


NIONG the fiétions which have 

been intended for moral purpoles, 
¥ think thofe which are diftinguifhed by 
the nameof FABLES deferve a particular 
confideration. 

A ftory ora tale, in which many dif- 
ferent charaéters are conduéted through 
a great variety of events, may include 
fuch a number and diverlity of precepts, 
as, taken together, form almoit a com- 
pleat rule of life: as thefe events mu- 
tually depend upon each other, they wiil 
be retained in a feries; and, therefore, 
the remembrance of one precept will al- 
molt neceflarily produce the remem- 
brance of another, and the whole moral, 
as it is called, however complicated, will 
be recolleéted without labour, and with- 
out confufion. 

In this particular, therefore, the ftory 
feems to have the advantage of the fablo, 
which is confined to fome fingle incident: 
for though a number of diftinét fables 
may include all the topics of moral in- 
ftruétion, caution, and advice, which are 
contained ina ftory, yet each muf be 
remembered by a diítinét effort of the 
mind; and they will not recur in a fe- 
ries, becaufe they have no connection 
with each other. 

The memory of them may, however, 
be more frequently revived by thofe in- 
cidents in hfe to which they corrcipond; 
and they will, therefore, more readily 

fent themfelves, when the leflons 
. which they teach fhould be practiied. 

Many, perhaps the greater number of 
thofe fables which have been tranimiutted 
to us as fome of the moft valuable re- 
mains of the fimplicity and witdom of 
antiquity, were fpoken upon a particular 
occalion; and then the occafion itfelf was 
_an index to the intent of the {peaker, and 
fixed the moral of the fable: fo when 
the Samians were about to put to death 
a man who had abufed a public trutt, 
and plundered the commonwealth, the 
counfel of ZÆ fop could not be overlooked 
or miftaken, wien he told them, that 
« A Fox would not fulfer a fwarm of 





flies, which had almoft fatiated them- 
felves by fucking his blood, to be 
driven away; becaufe a new {warm 
might thencome,and their hunger drain 
him of all the blood that remained.” 
Thofe which are intended for general 
ufe, and to general uſe it is perhaps eafy 
to accommodate the reit, are of two 
kinds: one is addreffed to the under- 
ftanding, and the other to the paflions. 

Of the preceptive kind is that of the 
OLD Man, who, to teach his fons the 
advantages of unanimity, firft directed 
them to break a number of rods that were 
bound up together; and when they found 
it impoflible, bade them divide the bun- 
dle, and break the rods feparately, which 
they eafily effected. In this fable no 
paffion is excited; the addrefs is to the 
underftanding, and the underitanding is 
iinmediately convinced. 

That of the OLD HounNp belongs to 
the other claís. When the toothlefs 
veteran had fcized the ítag, and was not 
able to hold him, he deprecates the re- 
fentment of his mafter, who had raifed 
his arm for the blow, by crying out— 
€ Ah! do not punifh the impotence of 
age! Strike menot, becaufe my will to 
pleafe thee has furvived my power! 
If thou art offended with what I am, 
remember what I have been, and for- 
give me.” Pity is here forcibly excited; 
and injurious refentment may be re- 
preffed, when an inftance not equally 
itrong recalls this to the mind. 

Fables of the preceptive kind fhould 
always include the precept in the event, 
and the event fhould be related with fuch 
circumiítances as render the precept fuf- 
ficicntly evident. As the incident fhould 
be fimple, the inference fhould be in the 
highett degree natural and obvious. 

‘Thofe that produce their effect upon 
the paffions, fhould excite them ftrongly, 
and always conneét them with their pro- 
per objects. 

I do not remember to have feen any 
colleétion, in which thefe rules have been 
fufiicicntly obiuerved; in far the greater 
number 
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Number there 1s 2 deficiency of circum- 


ftance, though there is a redundancy of : 


language; there is, therefore, fomething 
to be added, and tomething to be-taken 
away. Befides that, the peculiar advan- 
tages of this method of inftruétion are 
given up, by referring the precept to a 
long difcourfe, of which the fabie is no 
more than the text, and with whichit has 
fo little connection, thattheincident may 
be perfeétly remembered, and the la- 
boured inference totally forgotten. A 
boy, who is but fix years old, will re- 
member a fable after having once heard 
it, and relate it in words of his own; but 
it would be the toil of a day to get the 
terms in which he heard it by heart; and, 
indeed, he who attempts to fupply any 
deficiency in a fable, by tacking a dii- 
fertation tothe endof it, appears tometo 
aét juftas wifely, as if, inftead of clothing 
a man whom he found naked, he fhould 
place a load upon his fhoulders. 

When the moral effect of fable had 
been thus brought to depend, not upon 
things, but upon words, the arrange- 
ment of thefe words into verfe was 
thought to be a happy expedient to affitt 
the memory; for in verfe words muſt be 
remembered in a regular feries, or the 
meafure and cadence will not be preferv- 
ed: the meafure and cadence, therefore, 
difcover any confufien or defeét,nct tothe 
underftanding, but to the ear; and fhew 
‘how the confufion may be regulated, and 
the defeét fupplied. The addition of 
rhime was another advantage of the fame 
kind; and this advantage was greater, as 
the rhime was more frequently repeated. 
But if the fable is perfeét in it’s kind, 
this expedient is unnecefiary ; and much 
Jeís labour is required to include an evi- 
dent precept in an incident, than to mea- 
fure the fyllables in which it is related, 
and place two words of a fimilar found at 
the end of every couplet. Befides, in all 
verfe, however familiar and eafy, the 
words are neceffarily thrown out of the 
order in which they are commonly ufedy; 
and, therefore, though they will be more 
eafily recolle£ted, the fente which they 
contain will not be equally perfpicuous. 

I would not, however, be thought to 
deny, that verfe is at lealt an ornament 
to this fpecies of writings; nor to extend 
my ceníure to thofe fhort ftories, whic!t, 
though they are called fables, are writ- 
ten upon a morc extenfive plan, and are 
intended for more umproved underftand- 
ings. 
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But as fables have been told by fome 
in verfe, that they might be more eafily 
remembered; they have been related by 
others in a barbarous jarfon of hack- 
neycd phrafes, that they might be more 
eafily underítoo:l. 

It has been obferved of children, that 
they are longer before they can pro- 
nounce perfect founds, becaufe perfeét 
founds are not pronounced to them; and 
that they repeat the gibberith cf the nurfe, 
becauie nothing better has been propoted 
to them for imitation: and how fhould 
the ichool-boy write Englifl in gram- 
matical purity, when all that he reads, ex- 
cept a toreign language and a literal 
tranflation, is written with all the licence 
of extempore expreflion, without pro- 
priety of idiom or regularity of combi- 
nation, and abounds with abíurdities 
that hafte only can excufe in a fpeaker? 

The fables of ¿Elop, for fo they are all 
called, are often firft exhibited to youth, 
as examples of the manner in which 
their native language is writtens thear. 


-Should, therefore, be pure in the higheft 


degree, though not pompous: and it is 
furely an affront to underftanding to 
fuppofe, that any language would be- 
come more intelligible by being render- 
ed leis perfcét. . 

But the fables that are addrefled to the 
palhons, belides the imperfeétions which 
they thare in common with thofe that 
are addrefled tothe underftanding, have 
others peculiar to themlelves; fornetimes 
the paffion is not moved with fufhcient 
force, and fometimes it is not conneéted 
with a fit ohieét. 

When the Fox decoys the r Goat 
into a weil, in order to leap out from his 
horns, and leaves him to perifh with a 
witty remark, that * if his wifdom had 
* been proportioned to his beard, he 
€ would not have been fo calily over- 
€ reached,” the goat is not fo much the 
objeét of pity as contempt; but of con- 
tempt, guileleís fimplicity, caught in the 
{nares Of cunning, cannot furely be 
deemed a proper obicét. In the fox there 
appears a fuperiority which not only pre- 
ferves him from fcorn, but even from 
indignation: and indced the general cha- 
raéter of Reynard is by no means fit for 
imitation; though he is frequently the 
hero of the fable, and his comludct affords 
the precept for which it wus wiitter. 

But though [have made a general di- 
vifion -of fable into two kinds, there is 
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yet a third, which, as it is addreffed both 
to the underftanding and the paflions, is 
confequently more forcible and perfect. 

Of this number is that of the Sick 
Kite, who requefted of his mother to 
petition the gods for his recovery, but 
was anfwered—‘ Alas! to which of the 
* gods can I facrifice? for which of their 
* altars haſt thou not robbed?” The pre- 
cept that is here inculcated is early 
piety, and the paffion that is excited is 
terror; the object of which.is the defpair 
of him who perceives himfelf to be dy- 
ing, and has reafon to fear that his very 
prayer is an abomination. 

There are others, which, though they 
are addreíled to the underítanding, do 
yet excite a pafllion which condemns the 
precept. | 

wen the melodious complaint of the 
Nightingale had direéted a hungry Hawk 
to the thorn on which fhe iung, and he 
had feized her with his talons, fhe appeal- 
ed from hishungertohis mercy: * I am,” 
aid the, * little elfe than voice; and if 
€ you devour me, there will be no pro- 
portion between my lofs and your gain; 
your hunger will be rather irritated 
than appealed by fo fmall a morfel, 
but all my powers of enjoyment will 
ceafe forever: attack, therefore, fome 
larger bird.” Here the Hawk inter- 
rupted her; he was not difpofed, he faid, 
to controvert what fhe had advanced; but 
he was too wife to fuffer himfelf to be 
perfuaded by any argument, to quit a 
certain for a contingent good. 

Who that reads this fable does not 
pity the Nightingale, and in his heart 
condemn the Hawk, whofe cruel pru- 
dence affords the leflon ? 

Inftruétion, in the ftrong language of 
Eaftern metaphors, is called, * a light 
€ co our paths.” ‘The fables of pagan 
mythologifts may, therefore, be conti- 
dered as a cluíter of itar. of the firft 
m itude, which, though they thine 
with a diftinét influence, may be taken 
as one conitellation: but, like ftars, they 
only break the obícurity of night; they 
do not diffufe round us the fplendors of 
day; it is by the Sun of Righteoufnefs 
alone that we dilcover completely our 
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duty and our intereft, and behold that 
pattern of Divine Peifeétion which the 
Chrittian afpires to imitate, by * forgiv- 
z ing injuries, and returning good for 
= ‘evils: 

By many of the fables which are ftill 
retained in our colle&tions, revenge is 
encouraged as a principle, and inculcat- 
ed asa practice. ‘ The Hare triumphs 
€ in the deftruétion of the Sparrow who 
€ had infulted him; and the Thunny, in 
€ his laft agonies, rejoices at the death 
€ of the Dolphin, whofe purfuit had 
€ driven him upon a rock.” Thefe, if 
they will not admit of another turn, 
fhould without queftion be omitted; for 
the miíchievous effeét of the fable will 
be remembered as an example that juf- 
ties the violence of fudden refentment, 
and cannot be prevented by a laboured 
comment, which is never read but asa 
tafk, and therefore immediately forgot- 
ten. 

I think many others may be greatly 
improved; the praétice of virtue may be 
urged from higher motives, the fenti- 
ments may be elevated, and the precepts 
in general rendered more ftriking and 
comprehen five. 

I fhall conclude this paper with the 
fable of the Dog and Sha dia which, 
as it is commonly told, cenfures no qua- 
lity but greedinefs, and only illuftrates 
the trite proverb——* All covet, all lofe.” 
< A dog, who was croffing a rivulet 
with a piece of flefh in his mouth, per- 
ceived his fhadow in the water, which 
he miftook for another dog with ano- 
ther piece of fleh. To this he knew 
he had no right; and yet he could not 
forbear catching at it: but inftead of 
getting a new prize, he dropped that 
which he poffeffed into the water. He 
faw the ímooth furface break into many 
waves, and the dog whom he had at- 
tempted to injure difappear: he - 
ceived at once his lofs, his folly, and 
his fault; and in the anguifh of regret 
* cried otit-—**How righteous and how 
‘ wife are the gods, fince whatever fe- 
‘< duces to evil, though but a fhadow, 
“* becomes the intrument of punifh- 
** menti 
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N°? XIX. 
“HE repeated encomiums on. the 
E. performances of the Animal Co- 
medians, èxhibited at Mrs. Midnight's 
Oratory, induced me the other evenin 
to be ent at her entertainment. 
was nifhed at the fagacity of the 
monkics; and was no lefs amazed at the 
activity of the other quactrupeds—TI 
fhould have rather faid, from a view of 
their extraordinary clevations, bipeds. 

It is a peculiar Sappen to me, as an 
Adventurer, that I forth in an age 
which emulates thofe heroick times of 
old, when nothing was pleafing but what 
was unnatural. "rociado have gaped 
ata wire-dancer daring to do what no 
one elik would attempt; and thoufands 
ftill gape at greater —— — in 
pantomime entertainments. Every ftreet 
terms with incredibilities; and if the 
— mob have their little theatre in the 
market, the fmall vulgar can 
their cheaper diverfions in twoenormots 
bears, rre tripittothe light tune 
of a Caledonian j g- - 

The amazing docility of theíe heavy 
animals made me at firft imagine, that 

had been placed under the tuition 
of certain artríts, who by their advertiíe- 
ments profeís to inftruét * Grown Gen- 
€ tiemén in the modern way of — 
‘but I have been fince informed, that 
method of teaching them this modern 
way of footing was, by placing red-hot 
iron plates alternately under each hind 
leg, and in quicker or flower fucceffion 
as the variations of the tune required. 

That the intelleg£tual faculties of brutes 
may be exerted nd the narrow hmits 
which we have hitherto proudly affigned 
tothcir capacities, I faw a fufficient proof 
in Mrs. Midnight’s dogs and monkies. 
Mian differs leis from beafts in general, 
than thefe feem to approach to man in 









rationality. But while I applaud their 
exalted nius, I am in pain for the reft 
of their kindred, both of the Canine and 


Cercopithecan fpecies. The price of 
moónkies has — bio raifed 
fince the nce of Sienior Ballard”s 
Cavaliers: and 1 hear, t this inimi- 
gable preceptor gives leótures to the 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1753- 


QYOPCUNQUE OSTENDIS MIHI SIC, INCREDULUS ODIO. 


Hon. 


monkies of perfons of quality at then 

own houfes. Lady Bridget has deftroy- 

ed three fets of china in teaching her 
es. to hand about the cups, and tea 
with the air of Beau Bloffiom; and Miís 

Fanny has been labouring inceffantly to 

qualify her dear pretty creature to make 

one at the de, ee — 


But as thefe animals are of foreign 


extraction, Y muft‘confefs my concern 
is yet greatér for my fellow-natives. 
Englifh liberty fhould be univerfal‘as 


the fun; and I am jealous even for the 
rerogative of our dogs. Lady Bright's 
ap-dog, that ufed to repofe on doway 
cufhions, or the fofter bofom of it’s 
miftrefs, is now worried hour with 
beggin on its diminutive hind- 
and endeavouring to leap over fan-fti ⸗ 
Captain Storm’s - li hound is 
made to ape the fierce fellows of the 
cockade in a red coat and a fword 
whilft Mrs. Fanciful’s Chloe is f 
up in a long fack, and finking beneath 


















the weight of an enormous hoop. Eve- 
boarding-houfe romp wanton 
íchool-boy is employed in ng the 


end of the canine creation; and I with 
revalence of Mrs. Midnight*s ex- 
e may notextend fo far, that hóunds 
l be no longer broke to the field. 
fervice, but inftruéted only to climb up ` 
ladders, and troul wheelbarrows. * 

. After what has been faid, Y fhall 
make no a for printing the fol- 
lowing letter, as it was elegantly done 
in Englih at Stockholm, and "bree 
mitted to me by the publifher of the 








the 
am 
fh. 





SBrocue-Tanbre gajíme, an ingenious 


gentleman, who has done me the ho- 
nour of — feveral of my lucubra- 
tions in his moft comprehenfive monthly 
undertaking. 


TO MR. =, THE GRAND ADVEN- 
TURER, IN BRITAIN. 


MOST LEARNED 512), 
Mi ~, worthy good friend. Ifaac Gil- 
deritein, book-merchant, having 
engaged to further this to your excel 
lency, 1 moit humbly requeft that yo 
. G z woul 
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would make known to r polite, &c. 
rc. 8ec. nation, that intend fhartly 
to come over, and to entertain you ina 
new and moft inimitable manner. 

Seeing that the Chien Savant, and 

moit amazing learned animals, 
have met with fo gracious a reception 
1n your grand city, I propofe to exhibit 
unto your good nation a concert of vocal 
and in tal mufic, to be performed 
By animals ONLY; and afterwards to 
entértain you with feveral grand feats 
of aétivity; as alfo with the balance 
and the dance. 

My performers of inftrumental mu- 
fic, t Sir, will confit of a felest 
furm of Italian Cats, for the violin, 
Tielimcello, and bafs-viol; a German 
aía for the kettle-drum; and a com- 
plete fet of Spanith hogs of different age 
and tone of voice for the organ con- 
certos. 

But my vaft labour was to procure 
ious voices, and to confine them 
to proper time and meafure. I have 
—— fome of your Englith maftiffs to 
bark in bafs, and fome Guinea-pigs to 
— im treble: — cats alío join in 

vocal x contrived divers 
means of deaths for fwans; but though 
the ancients are fo full of fes on 
their expiring melody, I could not get 











a note from them, better than 
the Il of a goofe. However, I 
Mall ve a moft charming grand 
chorus of Froes from the Fens of 


Holland: the words, profound Sir, you 
too well know, Ariftophanes has fur- 
nifhed to my hand in Greek— Bpexexexezt 
yoa roaai—which a Leyden profeflor 
tranflated for me, Brekekekex koax 
x. Befides thefe, I fhall prefent you 
wth a duett in recitativo, na 
Pairot and a Magpye. 
My entertainments af dancing, and 
the Hike, will confift of a company of 
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Norway Rats, who are to move in a 
coranto, while my Cats fiddle to them, 
A Fox will dance a minuet with a 
Goofe; and a Greyhouni the rigadoon 
with a Hare. I have trained up an Ele- 
phant who will perform feveral tricks 
in what you call the fl ght ot hand; he 
will tumble with a clio on his back, 
and fhew feveral balances upon the 
flack-rope with his trunk. Many other 
furprizing feats will my animals per- 
form, too tedious to merition in this 
addrefs; and, therefore, great Adven- 
turer, I fhall trouble your tired - 
tience with the mentioning of one only. 
I have inftructed the tameft of mx 
Cats to open her jaws at the word of 
command, into which I t a bit of 
toafted cheefe, and the heart of my 
Mice jumps in and nibbles the bait; 
at that inftant my Cat clofes her mouth 
upon him; after which, to the great 
aftonifhment of all beholders, my Cat 
opens her jaws again, and the moufe 
leaps out alive upon the ftage; and then 
they both prefent the good company 
with a jig. 

As I am determined my whole thea- 
tie fhall confift of only Animal perform - 
ers, I muit acquaint you likewife, that 
I am teaching two Squirrels to fweep 
the ftage wi their tails: and, if ıt be 
allowed me to call in affiftance from 
fifhes, I fhall not defpair of being able, 
though it will require much time and 
practice, to make a Lobfter fhuff the 
candles with his claw. 

Other iculars, molt worthy Sir, Y 
hall beg leave to defer, till I have the 
extieme honour of kiffing your hands 
in England; and am, mott revered and 
refpettable patron, with the profoundeft 
humiliation, your devoted flave and 
fervant, 

Gustavus GOOTENRUYSCHE. 


Ne XX. SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1753- 


ere?" QUID VIOLENTIUS AURE TYRANN. 


juve 


ROUGH TRUTH SOOM IRRITATES A TYRANTS KAR. 





Y which of the Indian fages of an 
tiquit the following fttory was 
written, or wh ther the people of the 
Eaft have any remote tra-tition apan 
which jt ¿ founded, is not known; but 





it was probably related in the firit per- 
fon, to pre it ap air of greater dignity, 
and render it's influence more powerful, 
nor would it, perhaps, appear alt 


incredible, to people amọng whom the 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


Mretempfychofis is an article of faith, 
and the vifible agency of Superior Be- 
ings admitted without fcruple. 

+ Amurath, Sultan of the Eaft, the 
€ judge of nations, the diíciple of ad- 


* verity, records the wonders of his life: — memory as a tranfyreflion of the 


* let thait who prefumptuouffy queftion 
“ the ways of Feon dance, bia in filence 
< and be wife; let the proud be humble 
* and obtain honour; and let the fenfual 
* reform and be happy. 

+ ‘The angel of death clofed the eyes 
* of the Sukan-Abradin my father, and 
* his empre deícended to me in the 
€ eighteenth year of my age. At firft 
* my mind was awed to humility, and 
< fottened with grief; I was infenfible 
€ to the fplendor of dominion, I heard 


* the addreíles of flattery with dilguéft, ` 


* and received the homage of dependent 
< greatneís with indifference. I had 
€ always regarded my father not only 
+ with Tove but reverence; and = wee 
“ now iahy recollecting inftances 
+ of fh lar and aiak — the 
* folemn fcene, in which he recommend- 
€ ed me toheaven in imperfect language, 
* and grafped my hand in the agonics 
e of th. 

€ One evening, after having conceal- 
€ ed myfelf all day in his chamber, I 
“ viíited his grave: I prottrated myfelf 
€ on his tomb; forrow overflowed my 
te and devotion kindled m my bo- 
$ fom. I felt myfelf fuddenly fmitten 
€ ón the fhoulder as with a rod; and 
€ looking up, I perceived a man whole 
€ eyes were piercing as light, and his 
€ beard whiter than {fnow. ‘** I am,” 
* faid he, ** the Genius Syndarac, the 
<“ friend of thy father Abradin, who 
tcs was the fear of his enemies, and thé 
€ defire of his people; whote fmile dif- 
s fufed gladneís like the luftre of the 
$£ morning, and whofe frown. was 
‘*¢ dreadful as the gathering of a teim- 
t peft; refign thyfelf to my influence, 
< and thou fhalt be like him.” 1 
“ bowed myfelf to the earth in token of 
* gratitude and obedience, and he 
€ put a ring on the middle finger of my 
$ left-hand, in which I perceived a ruby 
“of a deep colour and uncommon 
* brightnefs. ** This ring,” faid he, 
s (hall mark out to thee the boundaries 
« of good and evil; that, without 
¢* weighing remote confequences, thou 
<£ mayelt know the nature and tenden- 
es cy of every action. Be attentive, 
€: therefore, to the tilent admonition; 





53 
“£ and when the circle of gold fMhall by 
** a fudden contraétion prefs thy finger, 
** and the ruby fhall grow paie, defiit 
< immediately from what thou fhalt be 
** doing, and mark down that action in 


€: rule of right: keep my gift as a pledge 
“* ef happinefs and honour, and take tt 
€£ not off fora moment.” I received 
€ the ring with a ienfe of obligation 
which I itrove to exprefs, and an al- 
tonifhment that compelled me to be 
filent. The Genius perceived my 
confufion; and, turning from me with 
a {mile of complacency, immediately 
difappeared. 
< During the fir& moon I was fo cau- 
tiows and circumípcét, that the plea- 
fure of reflecting that my ring had not 
once indicated a fault, was Jeflened by 
a doubt of it’s virtue. I applied my- 
felf to blick bufinefs; my melan- 
choly decreafed as my mind was 
diverted to other objects; and left 
the youth of my court fhouid think 
that recreation was too long fi nd- 
ed, 1 appointed to hunt the hon. But 
though I went out to the fport rather 
to gratify others than myfelf, yet my 
ufual ardour returned in the field; I 
grew warm in the purfuit, I continued 
the chace, which was unfucceístul, 
too long, and returned fatigued and 
cifa mted. ( : 
< As I entered the feraglio, I was 
met by a little dog that had been my 
father’s, who exprefled his joy at my 
return by jumping round me, and en- 
deavouring to reach my hand: but as 
I was not difpofed to receive his ca- 
reffes, I — him in the fretfulnefs 
of my difpleafure fo fevere a blow with 
my foot, that it left him fcarce power 
to craw! away and hide himfelf under 
a fofa in a corner of the apartment. 
At this moment I felt the ring prefs 
my finger, and looking upon the ru- 
by, I perceived the glow of it’s colour 
abated. : | 
< I was at firt ftruck with furprizé 
“ and repret; but furprize and regra 
€ quickly gave way to difdain ®t Shall 
*£ not the Sultan Amurath,” faid I, 
‘ to whom a thoufand kings pay tri- 
€“ bute, and in whofe hand js the life of 
“£ nations, fhall not Amurath ftrike a 
** dog that offends him, without being 
<< reproached for having tran{greffed the 
** rule of right?” My ring again preff. 
* ed my finger, and the ruby became 
* more 
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afeli I did not repeat it; but in- 
siwek — toa banquet, and en- 
ue. Eb 








an equal, becauíe the 
would otherwise be en- 
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render him ridiculous and contemp- 
tible: I enjo his pàin, and was 


elated at my fuccefs; but my a 
was fuddenly called to my ring, and 
I ¡ved the ruby change colour. 
1 for a Moment: but fome of 
my cóusticr s i difcovered and 
me apn en Agee esl — ified; E 
nity an € 
pu e | to wath away remem 
brance of my ring wrth wine € 
tre amore bitter, — | 
diícovered yet greater 4 
i again reproached me; but E 

> the vilier — at | 
rouzed to his defence; 
had dif i 
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€ But inftead of relolving 












€ watchful againft whatever might bring 
“ meunder z deny os > I comfort- 
€ ed myfelf that the 

€ more alarm me with his 

¢ The irre ities of my condwét 

€ i and 
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€ 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


pleafed with fervility; fervility, there- 
fore, was practifed, and I rewarded 
it fometimes with a penfion and fome- 
times with a place. Thus the govern- 
ment of my A, "a left to 
petty tyrants, who oppreſſed the people 
to — themíelves. in the EA 
time I filled my feraglio with women, 
among whom I abandoned myfelf to 
fenfuality, without enjoying the pure 
delight of that love which arifes from 
efteem. But I had not yet ftained my 
hands with blood, nor dared to ridicule 
the laws which I negleéted to fulfil. 
= My refentment a; ainft Alibeg, how- 
ever unjuft, was inficxible, and termi- 
nated in the molt peifeét hatued: I de- 
aded him from his office; but I £ti11 
ept him at court, that I might em- 
bitter his life by perpetual indignities, 
and practife againít him new íchemes 
of malevolence. 
€ Selima, the daughter of this prince, 
had been intended by my father for 
my wife; and the marriage had been 
delayed only by his death: but the 
pleafure and the dignity that Alibeg 
would derive from this alliance, had 
now chan my purpofe. Yet fuch 
was the u of Selima, that I 
gazed with defire; and fuch was her 
wit, that I liftened with delight. [I 
therefore refolved, that I would if pof- 
fible feduce her to voluntary proftitu- 
tion; and that when her beauty fhould 
yield to the charm of variety, I would 
ditmifs her with marks of difgrace. 
But in this attempt I could not fuc- 
ceed; my folicitations were rejeéted, 
fometimes with tears, and fometimes 
with reproach. I became every day 
more wretched, by fecking to bring 
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calamity upon others; 1 confidered 
my difappointment as the triumph of 
a flave, whom I wifhed but did not 
dare to deftroy; and I regarded his 
daughter as the intrument of my dif- 
honour. Thus the tenderneís, which 
before had often fhaken my Peers 
was weakened; my defire of beauty 
became as felfifh and as fordid an ap- 
tite as my defire of food: and as I 
ad no ho of obtaining the com- 
pleat gratification of my luít, and my 
revenge, I determined to enjoy Se- 
lima by force, as the only expedient 
to alleviate my torment. 
€ Sheiefided by my command in an 
apartment of the —— and I en- 
tered her chamber at midnicht by a 
private door of which I hada key; 
but with inexpreffil le vexat‘on I found 
it empty. o be thus difappointed 
in my laft attempt, at the very mo- 
ment in which I thought I had in- 
fured fuccefs, diftracted me with rage; 
and iniftead of returning to my charm- 
ber, and concealing my defign, I 
called for her women. They ran in 
le and trembling: I demanded the 
ady; they gazed at me aftonifhed and 
terrified; and then looking upon each 
other, ftood filent. I repcated my de- 
mand with fury and execiation, and 
to enforce it called aloud for the mi- 
milters of death: they then fell pa 
ftrate at my feet, and declared with 
one voice that they knew not where 
fhe was; that th ad left her, when 
they were difmiffed for the night, fit- 
ting on a fofa penfive and alone; and 
that no perfon had fince to their know- 
ledge pafled ın or out of her apart- 
ment.” 
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SI GENUS HUMARUM ET MORTALIA TEMNITIS ARMA; 
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OF MORTAL JU TICE IF THOU SCORN THE ROD 
BELIEVE AND TREMSLE, THOU ART JUDG D OF GOD. 


N th s account, however incredible, 

€ th y períifted without variation; 
and having filled the palace with alarm 
and confufion, I was obliged to retire 
without guning any u telligence by 
what means I had been baffled, or on 
w om to tum my r fentment. I re- 
view d the tuaniactions of the night 
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with anguifh and regret, and bewil. 
dered myfelf among the innumerable 
poffibilites that might have produced 
my difappointment. I remembered 
that the windows of Selima's apart- 
ment were open, and I imagined that 
fhe might thar way have efcaped into 
the gardens of the feraglio. ut why 


fhould 
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e fhould fhe efcape who had never been 
€ confined ? If the hai dstigned to de- 
€ part, fhe might have departed by day. 
€ Fial the an afignation? and did fhe 
€ intend to return, without being known 
© to have been abíent? “his funopofition 
“ increuicd my torment; becaníit, if it 
€ was true, Sclima had granted to my 
s flave, that which fhe had refiufed to 
€ ne. Butas ailtheie conicciures wee 
£ uncertain, I cletermined to make her 
€ abtence a pretence to deitroy her fua- 
* ther. 
€ In the morning I gave criluvs that 

€ he fhould be terized, and broweint Dbe- 
-fore mic; but while I was vet jpeak- 
“ ing, he entered, andá profitrating him- 
€ Jeif, thus anticipated mv accutation : 
May the Sultan AArmurath, mm wioíe 
wrath the angel of death ecs forth, 
rejoice for ever ih the fmilo cf Hea- 
ven! Let the wretched Alibes pe- 
rifh; but let my lord remember Sce- 
lima with mercy: let him diimits the 
flave in whom he ceafes to delight.” 
€ heard no more, but cried out— 
 Darelt thou to mock me with a re- 
sce quett, to difmifs the daughter whom 
€¢ thou hat? ftolen ! thou whole life, that 
e has been fo often forfeited, I have 
“£ yet pared! Reitore her within one 
hour, or affronted mercy thall give 
thee up.“ —*“* O!“ faid he, ** let 
not the mighty fovereion of the Eaft 
{port with the mifery of the weak: if 
thou haf cloomed us to death, let us 
die together.” 

€ Theuzgh I was now convinced that 
Alibez bclieved I had confined Seli- 
ma, and decrecd her death, vet 1 re- 
folved to perlit in requiring her at his 
hands; and therefore difinifled him 
with a repetition of my command, to 
produce her within an hour upon pain 
of death. ; . ; 

€ Myring, which, during this fcrics 
of events, had given perpetual inti- 
mations of guilt, whichagwere always 
diiregarded, now preficd my finger fo 
forcibiy, that it gave me great pain, 
and compelled my notice.- I imme- 
diately retired, and gave way to tic 
difeontent that ftwelled my bolom. 
€ How wretched a flave is Amurath to 
an invifitie tyrant! a being, whole 
malevolence or envy has retrained 
me in the exercite of my authority 
as a prince, and whole cunning bas 
contrived perpetually to infult mic 
by intiinatinz thatever y acuon et my 
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life is a crime! How long fhall T 
groan under this intolerable oppref- 
fon?! “This accurícd ring is the dao 
and the intrument of my fulicétion 
and difhonour: he who gave it is 
now, perhaps, in iome remote region 
of the air; perhaps, he rolls tome 
planet in it’s orbit, ac itates the fouth - 
ern ocean with a tempeft, or fhakes 
wine diftant reston with an earth- 
quake. Bu:, wherever he is, he has 
turelvy a more inportant employ than 
to watch mv conduét. Perhaps he 
kas contrived this talifman, oniy to 
reiirain me from the enjoyment of 
fome good, «which he wifhes to with- 
hold. I feei that my defires are con- 
trouled; and to gratify thefe defires 
is to be happy? As I pronounced 
theie words I drew off the ring, and 
threw it to the ground with clifda:n 
and indignaticn : immediately the air 
grew dark; a cloud burit in thunder 
over my nead, andthe eve of Synda- 
rac was upon me. I fttood before 
him motionlefs and filent; horror 
thrilled:n my veins, and my hair ftood 
upright. I hal neither power to de- 
precate his anger, nor to confeís my 
faulis. In his countenance there was 
a calm feverity ; and I heard him pro- 
nounce thefe woris—** Thou haft 
now, as far as it isin thy own power, 
thrown off humanity and degraded 
thy being: thy form, therefore, fhall 
no longer conceal thy nature, nor thy 
example render thy vices contagious.”” 
He then touched me with his rod; and 
whilc the found of his voice yet vi- 
brated in my cars, I found mytfelf in 
the midit of a Celert, not in the form 
of a man but of a moniter, with the 
fore-parts of ny body like a wolf, and 
the hinder parts like a goat. I was 
itill conícious to every event of my 
life, and mv intcilcétual powers were 
continued, though my paífions were 
I now rolled in 
the fand in an agony notto be deferitbed 5 
and now hattily traverícd the defert, 
impciled only by the vain defire of fiy- 
ing from myivlf. I now bellowed 
with rage, and now howled in defpair; 
this moment I breathed execration 
agninſt the Genius, and the next rc- 
ronched rmvitlf for having forfeited 

his fucndihip. 
€ By this violent agitation of mind 
and bode, the powers of both were 
foon cxhaufied: I crawled into a den 
€ which 
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which I perceived near me, and im- 
mediately funk down in a ftate of in- 
fenfibility. I flept; but fleep, inftead 
of prolonging, put an end to this in- 
terval of quiet. “Che Genius ftill ter- 
rified me with his prefence; I heard his 
fentence repeated, and felt again all 
the horrors of my transformation. 
When I awaked, I was not refrefhed: 
—— though it is compelled to 
admit flumber, can yet exclude reft. 
But I was now rouzed by hunger; for 
hunger, like fleep, is irrefiitible. 

“ I went out in fearch of prey; 
i£ Y felt any alleviation of mifery, 
fide the hope of fatisfyine my appe- 
tite, it was in the thought of tearin 

o pec whatever I fhould meet, an 

inflicting fome part of the evil which 
I endured; for though I regretted my 
punifhment, I did not repent of my 
crimes: and as I imagined Syndarac 
would now neither mitigate nor en- 
creafe my fufferings, I was not re- 
ftrained, either by hope or fear, from 
indulging my difpofition to cruelty and 
revenge. But while I was thus me- 
ditating the deftruétion of others, I 
trembled left ot a ftronger favage 

oyed mytelf. 

“ In the midít of this variety of tor- 
ment, I heard the cry of dogs, the 
trampling of horfes, and the fhouts of 


and 


hunters; and fuch is the love of - 


life, however wretched, that my heart 
funk within me at e found. To 
hide myfelf was impoffible, and I was 
too much enfeebled either to fly or re- 
Gift. I ftood ftill till they came up. 
At firit they gazed at me with won- 
der, and doubted wherher they fhould 
advance: but at length a flave threw 
a net over me, and I was dragged to 
the city. 
€ I now entered the metropolis of m 
empire, armidit the norfe and tumult 
of arabble, who the day before would 
have hid themfelves at my prefence. 
I heard the found of mufic at a dif- 
tance: the heralds approached, and 
Alibeg was Srockalined in my ítead. 
I was now deferted by the multitude, 
whofe curtoGty was diverted by the 
p of the proceffion; and was con- 


-duéted to the place where other G- 


vages are kept, which cuítom has con- 
fidered as part of the regalia. 

“ My keeper was a black flave whom 
I did not remember ever to have feen, 
and in whom it would indeed have 
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been a fatal prepa to have ftood 
before mé. After he had given me 
food, and the vigour of nature was 
reftored, he diícovered in me fuch 
tokens of ferociry, that he fuffered me 
to faft many hours before I was again 
fed. I was fo enraged at this delay, 
that, forgettin na ps rosal 
ed horribly — e again approached 
me: fo t he found it necefl: to 
add blows to hunger, that he might 
gain fuch an afcendency over me, 
was fuitable to his office. By this 
flave, therefore, I was alternatel 
beaten and famifhed, till the fierceneís 
of my difpofition being fupprefied by 
fear and languor, a milder temper in- 
fenfibly ftole upon me; and a de- 
meanour that was b by conftraint 
was continued by habi . 





“ I was now treated with lefs feverity, | 





and ftrove to fs fomething like 
His 


atitude, that might encourage 
to yet — kindneís: 
vanity was flattered by my fubmifhon 3 
and, to fhew as well his courage as the 
fucceís of his difícipline, he ventured 





fometimes to careís me in the fence 
of thofe whofe dake peo f brought them 
to fte me. A kind of friendfhip thus 


imperceptibly between us, and I 
felt fome degree of the affeStion that I 
had feigned. It happened that a tiger, 
which had been lately taken, broke 
one day into my den, while my keeper 
was giving me my provifion; and leap- 
ing upon him, would inftantly have 
torn him tó pieces, if I had not feized 
the favage by the throat, and ret 
him to t und: the flave prefentl 
difpatched him with his > an 
turned about to carefs his deliverer; 
but, ftarung fuddenly backward, he 
ftood motionlefs wi aftonifhment, 
perceiving that I was no longer a 
moniter but a dog. 

* Iwas myfelf conícious of the chan 
which again paíled upon me; and, 
leaping out of my den, efcaped from 
my confinement. This transforma- 
tion I` confidered as a reward of my 
fidelity, and was 
happy than in the firt moments of my 
efcape; for I refieéted that, as a dog, 
my liberty was not only reftared, but 
infured; I was no longer fufpe&ted of 
qualities which rendered me unfit for 
fociety ; I had fome faint refemblance 
of human virtue, which is not found in 


ether animals, — therefore hoped to ' 


“ be 
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be more generally careffed. Butitwas 
not long before this joy fubfided in the 
remembrance of that dignity from 
which I had fallen, and from which 
I was ftill at an immeafurable diftance. 
Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude 
to the Power who had once more 
brought me within the circle of nature. 
As a brute, I was more thankful for 
a mitigation of punifhment, than as a 
king I had been for offers of the higheft 
happineís and honour. And who, that 
is not — by affliction, can juftly 
eftimate the bounties of Heaven? 
€ As foon as the firt tumult of my 
mind was paft, I felt an irrefiftible in- 
clination once more to vilit the apart- 
ments of my feraglio. I placed my- 
felf behind an emir whom I knew to 
have been the friend of Alibeg, and 
was permitted to follow him into the 
preíence. The perfons and the piace, 
the retrofpegtion of my life which they 
roduced, and the comparifon of what 
Y was with what I had been, almott 
overwhelmed me. I went unoblerved 
into the garden, and lay down under 


the fhade of an almond-tree, that I 


might indulge thofe reflections, which, 
though they opprefied me with melan- 
choly, I did not wifh to lofe. 
€ I had not been long in this place, 
before a little dog, which I knew to 
be the fame that I fpurned from me 
when he carefled me at my return from 
hunting, came and fawned at my feet. 
My heart now fmote me, and I faid 
to myfelf—‘* Doft thou know meun- 
der this difguife? Is thy fidelity to thy 
Jord unfhaken? Cut off as I am from 
the converfe of mankind, haft thou 
preferved for me an affection, which I 
once fo lightly efteemed, and requit- 
ed with evil? “This forgetfulneís of 


injury, and this ftead y friendfhip, are 
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es they lefs than human, or are they 
“£ more?“ I was not prevented by thefe 
€ refiections from returning the carefles 
that I received; and Alibeg, who juit 
then entered the garden, took noticeof 
me, and ordered that I fhould not be 
turned out. 
€ In the feraglio I foon learned, that 
a body, which was thought to be mine, 
was found dead in the chamber; and 
that Alibeg had been chofen to fucceed 
me by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple: but 1 gained na — — of 
Selima, whofe apartment I found in 
the poffeffion of another, and for whom 
I had fearched every part of the palace 
in vain. I became reftlefs; every place 
was irkfome; a defire to wander pre- 
vailed; and one evening I went out at 
the garden gate, and travelling till mid- 
night, I lay down at the foot of a fy- 
camore-tree, and flept. | 
€ In the morning I beheld, with fir- 
prize, a wall of marble that feemed to 
reach to Heaven, and gates that were 
fculptured with every emblem of de- 
light. Over the gate was infcribed in 
€ letters of gold-—** Within this wall 
« liberty is unbounded, and felicity 
€ complete: Nature is not opprefled by 
«e the tyranny of religion, nor 1s plea- 
<“ {ure awed by the frown of virtue. 
«< The gate is obedient to thy wih, 
e whofoever thou art; enter therefore, 
£ and be happy.” 

€ When I read this inícription, my 
£ bofom throbbed with tumultuous ex- 
€ peétation: but my defire to enter was 
€ reprefied by the reflection, that I had 
< loft the form, in which alone I could 
€ gratify the appetites of a man. Defire 
€ and curiofity were notwithttanding 
€ predominant: the door immediate] 
€ opened inward; I entered, and it clot- 
€ ed after me.” 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1353. 


RURSUS ET IN VETEREM FATO REVOLUTA FIGURAM. 


VIRG 


HIS NATIVE FORM AT LENGTH BY FATE RESTOR'D. 


UT my ears were now ftunred 
€ with the diffonance of riot, 


and my eye fickened at the contor- 


tions of mifery: difcafe was vifible in 


-every countenance, however otherwiíe 


impreffed with the character of rage, 
of drunkenneís, or of luít. Rape and 


€ murder, revellingand ftrife, filled every 
* ftreet and every dwelling. 

< As my retreat was cut off, I went 
forward with timidity and circumípec- 
tion; for I imagined, that I could no 
otherwife efcape injury, than by elud- 
ing the notice of wretches, whofe pro, 
‘ . — = 4 renfity 
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penfat# to ill was reftrained by no law; 
and. I perceived too late, that to punifh 
vice is to promote happinefs. 
s —— now —— and a I 
might night jn preater fecuri- 
ty, I quitted the public way, and per- 
ceiving a houfe that was incircled by a 
mote, I fwam over to it, and chofe an 
obícure corner of the area for my afy- 
Tum. from within the found 
of dancing and mufick: but after a 
fhort interval, was alarmed with the 
menaces of rage, the fhricks of terror, 
and the wailings of diftreís. The win- 
dow of the banqueting room flew open, 
and fome veniion was thrown out, 
which fell juft at my feet. As I had 
eaten nothing fince my departure from 
the feraglio, I regarded thie as a for- 
tunate accident; and after the pleafure 
of an urnexpeéted repaft, I again lay 
down in expeétation of the morning, 
with hope and fear; but in a fhort time, 
many ons rufhed from the houfe 
with lights, and feemed folicitous to 
up the venifon which had been 
out; but not being able to find 
it, and at the fame time perceiving me, 
they judged that I had devoured Tt. 
was wnamediateiy feized and led into 
the houfe; but as I could not difcover 
that I was the objeét either Šf malig- 
nity or kimdneís, I was in doubt wnat 
would be the fife of the event. It was 
not lo béfore this doubt was refolv- 
ed; for I foon learned from the difcourfe 
of thofe About me, that I was fufpeéted 
to have eaten poifon, which had been 
intended for another, and was fecured, 
that the effeér might esther remove or 
confirm the fufpicion. As it was not 
expected that the poifon would imme- 
diately operate, I was locked =P in a 
room by myfeit , where I refle ted upon 
the cauft and the event of my confine- 
ment, with inexpreffible anguifi, anx- 
rye i and terror. 
€ In this — interval, a fudden 
light fhorte round me, and Í found my- 
felt on¢e more in the prefence of the 
Genius. I crawled towards him trem- 
bling, and confounded, butnot utterly 
without hope. ** Yeta few moments,” 
faid he, ** and the angel ef Death 
fhall teach thee, that the wants of na- 
ture cannot be fupplied with fafety, 
where the inordinate ap tites of vice 
are not reftrained. ” hunger re- 
quired food; but the luft and revenge 
of others have given thee porfon.”” 
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My blood grew chill as he fpakey 1 
discovered and abhorred my folly: Dut 
while L wifhed to exprefs my contri- 
tion, I fell down in ah agony ; my eyes 
failed me, 1 fhiyvered, was convul 
and expired, 3 

< That {park of immaterial fire which 
no violence can quench, rofe up frém 
the duft which had been thus reftored 
to the earth, and now anim the 
form of a Dove. On this new ftate of 
exiftence I entered with inexprefiible 
delight; I imagined that my wings 
were not only a pledge of fafety, but 
of the favour of Syndarac, whom I was 
now more than ever folititous to pleafe- 
I flew immediately from the window; 
and, rning towards the wall through 
which I had entered, I endeavoured to 
rife aboveit, that I might quit for ever 
a place in which guilt and wretched- 
neís were complicated in ev —* 
and which I now detefted tong Se. as 
before a But over —— 

on a fulphureous vapour ho 

ikega tħhrck cleud, —— I bid no 
fooner entered than I fell down pant- 
ing for breath, amd nad fcarce 
to p my vog fuficiently exten 
to break my fall. It was now mid- 
— and { ztighted near the month 
of a cave, in which I thought there 
ap d fome faint glimmerings 
light. Into this place I entered with- 
out much apprehenfion; as it feemed 
rather to be the retreat of itences, 











*fthan the receís of luxury: but leit the 
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< after I had 


noife of my wings fhould diícover me 
to any hateful or mifchievous mfabi- 
tant of this gloomy folitude, I enter- 
ed in filence and upon my feet. As 
I went forward the cave wider, 
and by the light of a lamp which was 
ke the roof, I i HE a 

a hermit liftening to a yeu 
who feemed to be greatly Aa * 
the events which fhe was relating. Of 
the hermit I had no knowledge; bu 
the lady I difcérned to he — t 
was truck with amazement at this dif- 
covery; I remembered with the deepeft 
contritión my attempts úpon her vir- 
tue, and I now fecretly rejoiced 
fhe had rendered them ineffe£tuar, 
watched her lips with the utmoft im— 
paten ce of curiofity, and fhe continued 
1er — — 

I was fitting on a fofa one evenm 
been tarefitd by Am E 











£ rath, and my a kindled‘as I 
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“<“ mufed. “Why, “faidI aloud, ‘‘fhould 
«“ I give upthe delights of love with the 
.. fender of royalty? Since the pre- 
€c — of my father has prevented 
“ my marriage, why fhould I not ac- 
ee cept the bleffings that are ftill offered? 
en Wh is defire reftrained by the dread 
es oF e? and why is the pride of 
t€ virtue offended by the foftnefs of na- 
* ture?’ Immediately a thick cloud fur- 
“e rounded me; I felt myfelf lifted up 
€ and conveyed through the air with in- 
< credible rapidity. I defcended, the 
e cloud diffipated, and I found myfelf 
‘*< fitting in an alcove, by the fide of a 
*%é canal that encircled a ftately edifice 
*¢ and a fpacious garden. I faw many 
* ríons pafs along; but difcovered 
“ in all fomething either diffolute or 
€ wretched, fomething that alarmed my 
€ fears, or excited my pity. I fudden- 
2 = ctived many men with their 
“ fwords drawn, contending for a wo- 
“© man, who was forced along irrefif- 
“4 tibly by the crowd, which moved di- 
“€ reftly towards the place in which I 
“<< wasfitting. I was terrified, and look- 
££ ed round me with eagerneís, to fee 
e where I could retreat for fafety. A 
4 perfon richly dreffed perceived my dif- 
s trefs, and invited me into the houfe 
“e which the canal furrounded. Of this 
"€ invitation I haftily accepted with gra- 
“£ titude and joy; but I foon remarked 
a« feveral incidents, which filled me with 
*¢ new perplexity and apprehenfion. I 
s was welcomed to a place, in which 
“ infamy and honour were equally un- 
e known; where every wiih was indulg- 
e ed without the violation of any law, 
*¢ and where the will was therefore de- 
& termined only by appetite. I was pre- 
«<< fently furrounded by women, whofe 
té bshaviour covered me with blufhes; 
“ and though I rejeéted the carefles of 
€c the perfon into whole power I was de- 
s: livered, yet they became jealous of the 
se diftmation with which he treated me: 
ot lations were not heard, and 
<< my tear were treated with merriment. 
« Preparations were made for revelling 
es and jollity; I was invited to join the 
æ dance, and upon my refufal was en- 
4¢ tertained with mufic. In this dread- 
es ful fituation, I fizhed thus to myfelf: 
e“ How fevere is that juftice, which 
“£ tranfports thofe who form licentious 
“ wifhes, to a fociety in which they are 
se indulged without rettraint! Who 
= Mall iver me from the effects of my 
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learned 
which 1 had abuíed, with fentiments 
that can never be conceived but when 
they are felt. 
molt bitter remorfe, 
duced one wifh that could ftain fo ami- 
able a mind; and abhorred myfelf for 
having ufed the power which I derived 
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own folly? Who fhall defend me 
againft the vices of others?** At this 
moment I was thus encouraged b 
the voice of fome invifible being. 
The friends of Virtue are mighty; re- 
jeét not their protection, and thou art 
fafe.”” As I renounced the prefump- 
tuous wifh which had once polluted 
my mind, I exulted in this intimation 
with anaffurance of relief; and when 
fupper was fet before me, I fuffered 
the principal lady to ferve me with 
fome venifon; but the friendly voice 
having warned me that it was poifon- 
ed, I fell back in my feat and turned 
pale. The lady enquired carneftly 
what had difordered me; but inftead of 
making a reply, I threw the venifon 
from the window, and declared that 
fhe had intended my death. The 
mafter of the table, who perceived the 
lady to whom I ípoke c ge coun- 
tenance, was at once convinced, that 
fhe had indeed attempted to polon 
me, to preferve that intereít which as 
a rival fhe feared I fhould fubvert. 
He rofe up in a rage, and command- 
ed the venifon to be produced; a dog 
that was tuppo to have eaten it was 
brought in: but before the event could 
be known, the tumult was become 
eneral; and my rival, after havin 
tuddenly ftabbed her patron, plun 
the fame poniard in her own bolom. 
< In the midit of this confufion I 
found means to efcape, and wandered 
through the city in fearch of fome 
obícure recefs, where, if I received 
not the afiiftance which I hoped, death 
at leat might fecure my perfon from 
violation, and clofe my eyes on thofe 
ícenes, which, wherever I turned, fill- 
ed me not only with diíguít but with 
horror. By that Benevolent Power, 
who, as a prefervative from mifery, 
has placed in us a decret and irre- 
fittible difapprobation of vice, my feet 
have been direéted to thee, whofe vir- 
tue has participated in my diftrefs, 
and whofe wifdom may effcét my de- 
liverance.*” 
€ I gazed upon Selima, while I thus 
the ardour of that affegtion 


I was touched with the 
for having pro- 
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from ker tenderneís, to effect her de- 
ftruction. My fondnefs was not leis 
ardent, but it was more chafte and ten- 
der; defire was not extinguifhed, but 
it was almoíft abforbed in efteem. IE 
felt a puflion, to which, till now, I had 
been a ttran andthe moment Love 
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Go, and I will 
€t proclaim before thee, Amurath the 
« Sultan of the Eait, the judge of na- 
<£ tions,thetaughtof Heaven; Amurath, 
** whofc ring is equal to the ring of So- 
< lomon, returns to reign with wiídom, 
< and diffule felicity.”? I now lifted up 


€ out to meet thee. 


€ 
€ 
a 
Ss 
kS 
< 
£ 
* was kindled in my breaft, I refumed  * my eyes, and beheld the chariots com- 
* the form proper to the nature in which € ing torward. We were received by 
€ alone it can tubnit, and Selima beheld = Alibeg with fentiments which could 
< Aimuratn at her feet. At myfudden  * not be uttered, and by the people with 
* and unexpeéted appearance, thecolour < the loudeft acclamations: Syndzrac 
* faded from her cheeks, the powers of * proclaimed our return, in thunder that 
© life were fuipended, and fhe funk into € was heard through all the nations of 
* my arms. Iclaíped her to my breatt, * my empire; and has prolonged my 
“ and, looking towards the hermit for < reignin profperity and peace. 
€ his afhiitance, 1 beheld in his tead the E For the world I have written, and 
€ friendly Genius, who had taught me € by the world let what I write be re- 
€ happincis by affliétion. At the fame <€ membered: for to none who hear of the 
“ initant Selina recovered. ‘* Arile € ring of Amurath, fhall it's influence 
* faid Syndarac, “fand look round.” We <€ be wanting. Of this, is not thy heart 
£ looked round; the darkne{s was fud- € a witneís, thou whole eye drinks in- 
* denly diflipated, and we perceived our- © itruétion tromany pen? alt thou not 
£ {elves in the road to Golconda, and the * a Monitor who reproaches thee in fe- 
€ ípires of the city fparkled before us. € cret, when thy foot deviates from the 
“£ Go,” faid he, ** Amurath, henceforth <€ paths of virtuc? Negleét not the fut 
“* the hufband of Selima, and the father < whitpers of this friend to thy foul; it 
“< of thy people! I have revealed thy < is the voice of a greater than Synda- 
<£ ftory to Alibeg in a vilion; he expeéts € rac, to refift whole influence is to in- 
“ thy return, and the chariots are come  * vite deftruétion.” 
N* AAI. <DPUESDAT, JANUARY 23, 1752: 
QUO FIT, UT OMNIS 
VOTIVA PATEAT VELUTI DESCRIPTA TABELLA 
VITA Fiore 
IN BOOKS THE VARIOUS SCENES OF LIFE HE DREW y 
AS VOTIVE TABLETS GIVE 1HE WRECK TO VIEW. 
MONG the many Pocket-Com- apparent; as they are divided for each 
panions, New Memorandum- day of the week into diftinét columns, 
Books, Gentleman and "“Tradeímen's allotted to the fzveral branches of En- 


Daily Affittants, and other productions 
of the like nature, calculated for the ufe 
of thofe who mix in the buitle of the 
world, I cannot but applaud thofe polite 
and elegant inventions, The Ladies 
Mlemorandum-Books, as theie iecm 
chichy adapted to the more important 
bulinefles of pleafure and amutement. 
I fhall not take upon me to determine 
which is the molt preferable: each of 
them being, if you believe the folemn 
afleverations of their proprietors, * the 
‘ bef? and moft complete of it’s kind 
“ that has hitherto been publifhed.’ 

" The utility of there little books, with 
refpe St to the fair-{cx, is or the firit view 


gagements, Expences, and Occafional 
Memorandums. Theſe, indeed, com- 
prehend every thing that can either at- 
tract their regard, or take up their time: 
I fhall therefore point out fome particu- 
lar advantages that wiil arife from a 
right ufe and recuiation of them. 

With regard to Engagements, it is 
very well known, what embarraiflinents, 
jealoufies, and quarrels, have arilen from 
the erroneous management in that moit 
eficntial part of femaie tranfaétions, the 

aying and receiving of vifits. It has 
itherto been ufual to truit entirely in 
this point to the care of an illiterate foot- 
man or hecd!efs porter, who is to take 
account 
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account of all the raps at the door, and 
to enter the names of the feveral vifitants 
m a regular journal. Hence it frequent- 
by happens, that the bond of amity is 
diflolved, and perpetual variance created 
between families, by the miftake or for- 
sctfulnefs of a fervant. Lady Formal 
and Mrs. Prim were once the moft inti- 
mate females living: they curtfied to one 
another regularly at church and the play- 
houfe, talked together wherever the 
met, and left their names once a mont 
alternately at each other’s houfe for fe- 
weral years; till it happened that Lady 
Formals Swiís forgot to fet down Mrs. 
Prim’s laft vifit to her ladyfhip; which 
occafions them now to ftare at one ano- 
ther like perfeét ftrangers, while each 
confiders the other as guilty of that moft 
atrocious crime, the owing a vifit. A 
card was fent two months beforehand to 
invite Mrs. Gadabout to a rout; but by 
the negligence of the maid it unfortu- 
mately maiícarricd, before the date of it 
was polted in the day-book, and confe- 
uently fhe was prevented from going. 
e affront was unpardonable; her ab- 
fence rendered one whift-table ufelefs; 
the neglect was told every where; and 
the innocent Mrs. Gadabout wonders 
at the reafon why fhe is fo feldom invit- 
ed as a party in card-aflemblies. Thefe 
lamentable miltakes are, therefore, ef- 
feftuaHy guarded againít by the ufe of 
the Memorandum-book, which puts it 
in every lady"s power to keep a more 
exact regiiter of all her Engagements, 
and to itate the balance ot vilits fairly 
between debtor and ereditor. 
find as there is certainly no virtue 
more amiable, or of greater emolument, 
“than female ceconomy, to which nothing 
contributes more than a juft knowledge 
of expences, the Memorandum- Book has 
alfo wifely provided for this; in which, 
under the article of Expences, the lady 
may fet down the particular fums laid 
out in maiquerade tickets, fubicription 
concerts, wax-iights for routs, drums 
or hurricanes, birth-day fuits, chair- 


hire, and the Hke: fhe may alío know 


the true balance between her winnings 
and loiings, and make a due regifby of 
her debts of honour. For want of this 
method many widows of diitinétion have 
amperceptibly run out the whole income 
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of their jointures in a few months, and 
been forced to retire the reft of the year 
into country lodgings; and many mar- 
ried ladies have been conitrained to pe- 
tition the brutes their hufbands for the 
advance of a quarter’s pin-moncy to fa- 
tisfy the importunate dunnings of a 
needy honourable gamefter. 

The blank allotted for Occafional 
Memorandums may be filled up from 
time to time with the lye of the day, 
topics of fcandal, names and abodes of 
milliners, defcriptions of new fafhions, 
and a hundred other circumftances of 
equal importance. This will greatly 
relieve the memory, and furnifh an in- 
exhauftible ftore of matter for polite 
converfation. 

There is another very pleafing advan- 
tage arifing from the ufe of thefe books, 
as we are informed by one of the com- 
pilers, who acquaints us, that “if pre- 
€ ferved, they will enable any lady to tell 
€ what bufineís fhe has tranfaéted, and 
<€ what company [fhe has] been in, every 
€ day, during any period of her life.’ 
How enchanting, how rapturous, muf 
fuch a review prove to thofe who make 
a figure in the polite world! to live 
over their days again! to recall the tranf- 
porting idea of mafquerades, plays, con- 
certs, cards, and drefs! to revive loft en - 
joyments, and in imagination to tread 
over again the delichtfal round of pait 
pleafures! 

I was led to the confideration of this 
fubjeét by a vifit I the other day made a 
polite lady, whom I found earneftly em- 
ployed in writing. I would have with- 
drawn immediately; but fhe told me 
fhe was only entering fome particulars 
in her memorandum-bcok, which would 
ioon be finifhed, and defired me to take 
a chair. I exprefled fome curiofity to 
know her method; upon which fhe ve 
frankly put the book into my ant, 
bidding me perufe it; * For,” fays fhe, 
<€ I do nothing that I need be afhamed 
< of.” As the was foon after called out 
of the room, Y took the opportunity of 
tranfcribing her firt week's account 
which E fthall faithfully prefent to my 
fair readers, as a farther illuftration of 
the ufe of thefe books, and, if they pleate 
as a pattern for their praétice. > 


ENGAGE-~ 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


January. 
x. MenpaY. To 


call at Deard’s in 
the morning. To 
dine with my hul- 


band’s uncle, the 
city merchant. 
2. TUESDAY. In 


the morning with 
the Miís Flareits, to 
drive to the filk- 
mercers, &c. At 
night to go to the 
Genii. 


3. WEDNESDAY. 
Expeét — Mademo1- 
felle la “Toure to try 
on my French head. 
In theevening to pa y 
forty-three vilits. 


— THURSDAY. 
My own day at 
home. To have a 
drum major and fe- 
wenteen card-tables. 


g. FriDaAY. To go 
to the auction with 
Lady Nicknack. To 
dine at home wrth a 

arcel of my huf- 


and’s city rela- 
tions. 
6. SATURDAY. 


Mionfieur Le Frife 
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OCCASIONAL ME- 
MORANDUMS. 
City politeneís in- 
tolerable! Crammed 
wi mince - pies, 
and fatigued with 
compliments of the 
feaion! Play at Pope 
Joan for pence; O 

the creatures! 


A beautiful new 
French brocade at 
Silvertongue’s on 
Ludgate-hill. Mem. 
To teaze my huf- 
band to buy me a 
fuit of it. Engaged 
the itage - box for 
W oodward’s night. 


Mademoifíelle the 
mulliner tells me La- 
dy Z"s in the traw, 
and Captain X is 
fuppofed to be the 
caufe of it—Told it 
asa eat fecret at 
Lady F's, the Coun- 
teís of L's, Mrs. 
R's, &cc. &c. Ac. 


Mifs Sharp is a 
greater cheat than 
her mamma. Com- 
pany went before 
five. Stupid crea- 
ture Mrs. Down- 
right! never to bave 
read Hoyle! 


Lady  —Nicknack 
finely taken in. The 
— day a blank. 
Head-ach. Could 
not dreís. Went to 
bed horrid foon— 
before one. Huf- 
band drunk. Lay 
alone, my maid {fat 
by me. 


My left temple fing- 
ed w th the curling- 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


January. 

all the morning to 
drefs my head. 
At night ( being 
Twelfth-night ) at 
court. To dance, 
if I can, with the 


handfon:e Bob Bril- 
liant. 
7. SUNDAY. If I 


rife foon enough, 
St. James”s Church. 
In the afternoon to 
write a defence of 
Hoyle to Mifs Pagu- 
lant at Bath, who 
has controverted 
fome of his princi- 

les. Lady Brag’s 
in the evening. 
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OCCASIONAL ME- 
MORANDUMS5. 


iron. Several fine 
French dreffes at 
court; but Lady 
Homebred’s paltry 
Englifh! Sir John 
Da rwit whifper- 
ed fe that Mifs 
Bloom was almoft 
as charming as my- 
felf. She muft paint 
ï am certain. 


Not up till two. Fi- 
nifhed my letter at 
fix, and fent John 
exprefs with it. Bad 
luck at night. Ne- 
ver could win on 
Sundays. Miís Se- 
rious, who hates 
cards, fays it is a 
judgment. 


Among the articles under EXPENCES I 
found the following. 


January. i SF. He 
1. Bought at Deard’s a bau- 
ble for a new year's gift to 
my little godchild - - 5 g o 
3. Yo Mrs. La Youre, in 
part of her bill - - -31 10 O 
To clitto for extraordinary 
trouble - = - = 3 %2 O 
Es as at the auétion, a 
china lap-do - >= - o 
a Minh fe Frife, for ~ a 
drefing my head, &c. - o 10 6 
7- Loft at cards, at Lady 
Brag”s =- = = - = 47 § O 


I intend in a future paper to take no- 
tice of fome other advantages to be 


drawn from fuch a 


randum-Books, as above ftated; 


fhall 


at 


ufe of thefe Memo- 
and 


refent conclude with defiring 


my female readers to nial Bein themfelves 


immediately, and to fen 


ma an account 


— ufe they make of them. 


Ne XXIV. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 27 £753- 


LONGA MOEA EST, QUANTUM NOES EXT UBIQUE REPERT ese, 


REUMERATEE. 


THE VARIOUS ILLE ORDAIN’D TO MAN ET PATE, 
WHERE ER HE TURNS, "TES TEDIOUS TO RELATE- 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
erm, 
OU have lately remarked, that the 
fedentary “recluíe, thofe who 
*e not acquired an extenfive and ex- 
È tal knowledge of mankind, are 
— — warmed with conceptions, 
winch, when communicated, are recciv- 
ed with the moft frigid indifference. As 
X have no pretenfions to this knowledge, 
at is probable, that the fubjett of my 
Better, though it pleafed me in the fer- 
wour of my imagination, may yet appear 
to others mife and unimportant: to your 














a ria therefore, Y appeal, as the 
fubítitute of the public, and leave you 
Qu 





me both for thém and for mre. 
ve a ímall eftate in a remote and 
red part of the kingdom, upon 
wihich I have conftandy refided. As im 
this plece I was not feduced to entertain- 
ments that endangered either my virtue 
or my fortune, I indulged my inclina- 
tiom to books; and by reading I could 

nt folitude from coming 
jrkfome. My library confifted chiefly 
of books óf entertainment, but they 
-were the beft of their kind; and, there— 
Sere, though I was moft delighted with 
@aimatic writers, I had no plays but 
Pwakefpeare’s.  Shakef was, in- 
@éted, my favourite authar; and after my 
faney had been bufied in attempring to 
yealiec the fcenes that he drew, I fome- 
times the labour, and fome- 
mes repined that it was 1 al. 1 
longed to fee them ented on a 
theatre; and had formed romantic ideas 
af the force t would derive from pro- 
per action, habits and machinery. 

"The death ofa wealthy relation of my 
wife's, who has made my little boy hrs 
heir, called me this winter to London. 
Y fet out alone: and as I had been ufed 
te that reci tion of E a ion — 
duty, which conftitutes t =ppmeís o 
a family; as we all met together m the 
@vening, after having been para by 
the di t employments 
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Ovin. 





with fmiles of complacency and = 
humour, and mu y rejoiced in Ea 
tisfaltion which each derived from the 
prefence of the other; I found mytfelf, 
after my firit day”s journey, in a very for- 
—— and comfortlefs fituatian at an inn. 

y evening was pafied amo people 
with st RT * had Lya tender pa Et $ 
and when I went to bed, I reflected, 
that there was not within many miles a 
fingle perfon who cared whether I fhould 
be found living or dead in the morning. 

The melancholy which this fituation, 
and thefe reflections, however whimfi- 
cal, brought upon me, increafed as my 
home became more diftant. But the 
moment I entered London, {peculation 
was atan end; the innumerable obje&ts 
which ruíhed upon my fenfes left me 
power only to hear and fee. 

When I turned into the inn-yard, the 
Hrít thing that caught my attention was 
a large theet of paper, printed in cha. 
racters that differed not only in fhze but 
— pe ca Hew and others black. 

y the peru o is mpous page, I 
learned that a —— and apa mac Mia 
were to be performed at the theatre im 
the evening. It was now two o "clock; 
and I refolved to atone for the want of 
enjoyments which I had left behind me, 
by fecuring what I had been ufed to 
think the highefi intelleétwal entertain- 
ment which art could furnifh: the play 
was not indeed a tragedy, nor Shakt- 
{peare’s; but if it was not excellent, it 
was new to me, and therefore cqually 
excited my curiofity. As foon as had 
taken po ion of a room, and fafely 
depofited my portmanteau, I comnmni- 
cated my purpofe to my hoft, who told 
me I could not have a better opportuni- 
ty; for that both the > 
ment were thought o? 
be very fine, and e : 
were to be performed by the moft cele- 
brated actors of the age. y i 
tien was fired with this account; and be- 
— —— that the houfe would be fo foon 
full, that to fecure a good place I won 
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be there by four o*"clock, Ihaftily fwal- 
lowed my dinner, and getting into a 
hackney-coach, was driven to. the thea- 
tre, and By ¿he coachman condutted to 
_ the door that leads to the pit. 
At this door Y waited near half an 
hour with the utmoft impatience; and the 
moment it was opened rufhed in, driven 
forward by the crowd that had ga- 
` thered round me. Following the exam- 
ple of others, I pus my three fbillings, 
and entering the pit among the frit 
that gained admittance, fea mytelf as 
near as Y could to the center. After 
having gazed once or twice round me 
with wonder and curiofity, my mind 
was wholly taken up in the anticipation 
of my entertainment, which did not, 
however, much alleviate the torments of 
delay. At length, the ftage was illu- 
minated, the laft mufic was played, and 
E beheld the curtain rife with an emo- 
tion which, perhaps, was little inferior 
to that of a lover, when he is firft ad- 
mitted to the prefence of his muiftrefs. 
But juĝ at this moment a very tall 
man, by the contrivance of two ladies, 
who had kept a feat for him by fpreading 
their hoops, placed himfelf fo exactly be- 
fore me, that his head intercepted great 
part of the ftage, and I could now fee 
the actors no lower than the knee. This 
incident, after all my care and folicitude 
to fecure an advantageous fituation, was 
extremely vexatious ; my attention to'the 
play was for fome time fufpended, and I 


tuffered much more than I enjoyed: but. 


it was not long before the [cenery and the 
dialogue wholly pollefled my mind; 1 
accommodated mylelf the belt I could to 
the inconvenience of my feat, and thought 
ef it no more. The firít aét, as it was 
little mere than a prelude to the aétion, 
pleafed me rather by.what it promifed, 
than by what it gave: I expected the fe- 
quel with yet more ardour,and fuffered the 
interval with all the fretfulnefs of fuípend- 
éd curiofity. The fecond aét gratified my 
imagination with a greater variety of in- 
cidents, but they were fuck as had a di- 
re& tendency to rendepappetite too ftrong 
for the curb of realon : I this moment 
rioted in the luxurious banquet, that was 
by -a-kind of enchantment placed before 
me; and the next reflected with regret 
and indignation upon thofe arts, under 
the influence of which I perceived my vir- 
tue to be enervated, and thatl became con- 
termptible even to myfelf. Bus this trug- 
gic did not laft long: theit images which 


could not be feen without danger, veré 
ftill multiplying before me ; my refiftance 
grew proportionably mere languid; and 
at length I indulged every feníation, 
without enquiring whether I was anı- 
mated to the imitation of virtue, or fe-- 





-duced by the blandilhments of vice. 


In the third aét I was become ac- 
quainted with the charadiers which the 
author intended to exhibit; ahd difcerned 
that, though fome of them were fuitained 


with great judgment and addrefs, yet 


others were miitaken: I had ítill fome 
perfon before me, whole manner was that 
of a player, and who, when I had been 
introduced into fcenes of real hfe by the 
íki1M of another, immediately brought ine 
back to a crowd and a theatre. I found 
that, upon the whole, I was not fo con- | 
ftantly nt to the events of the dra- 
ma, as if I had read them filently in my 
ftudy, though fome circumftances might 
be more forcibly re nted : but thefe 
critical remarks, as py leflened my pleá- 
fure, I refolwed to remit. Im the fourth 
aét, therefore, I endeavoured to fup- 
ply every defe& of the performer b 

the force of my own famcy, aud in førne 
degree I fucceeded: but ‘my pleafure 
was now interrupted by another caufe ; 
for though my entertainment had not 
been equal to my expeétation, yet I now 
began to regret that it was almof at an 
end, and earneítly wifhed that it was 
again to begin. In the fifth act, curiofity 
was no longer excited; I had diícovered 
in what events the action would termi- 
nate, and what was to be the fate of the 
perfons: nothing remained but the forms 
necellary to the cenclufñiop of: the 5 

the marriage of lovers, the reconerñlidcaa — 
with offended parents, and the fuddem 
refermation of a rake, who had, through 
the whole reprefentation, been mp = 
ed to pruduce incidents which might 
render his vices contagious, and to dif 
play qualities that ma fave them from 
















contempt.. Rut though the laft a& was 
thus rendered infípid, yet E, was fofry 
when it was over: 5 refi with a gb, 





that the. time was at hand, in w | 
muft return to the comfortlefs folimude of. 
my inn. - — 
But this thought, however mortify- 
ing, was tranfient; Y pleafed mytelf 
with the expeétation of the pantomime, 
an entertainment of which I had no cog- 
ception, and qf which I had heard the 


wbighek engomium from thofe about me: 


I thenefore once — fat down.upon 
the 
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the rifing of the curtain, with an atten- 
tion to the ftage which nothing could di- 
wert. I gazed at the prodigies which 
were every moment produced before me 
with aftonifhment; I was bewildered 
in the intricacies of enchantment; I faw 
woods, rivers, and mountains, alter- 
nately appear and vanifh; but I knew 
mot in what caufe, cr to what end. The 
entertainment was not adapted to mv 
underftanding, but to my fenfes; ancl 
my fenfes were indeed captivated with 
every objeét of delight; in particuiar, 
the dreís of the women difcovered beau- 
ties which I could not behold without 
confufion; the wanton carefles which 
they received and returned, the detre 
that languifhed in their cyes, the kits 
ínatched with eagerncis, and the em- 
brace prolonged with reciprocal delight, 
tilled my breait with tumultuous wiflics, 
which, though I feared to gratiiv, I 
did not wifh to fupprefs. Betiles all 
thefe incentives to diffolute pleafiire, 
there was the dance, which indu!:recdl the 
ipectators with a view of almoit ev:ry 
charm that apparel was intended to con- 
ceal; but of the pleafure of this indulg- 
ence I was deprived by the head of the 
tall man who fat before me, and I iut- 
tered again all the vexation which had 
interrupted my attention to the firft ac 

of the play. But before the lait tcene, 
my mind had been fo violently agitate, 
and the inconveniences of fo long a con- 
tinement in a multitude were become 
fo fenfible, I was fo much opprened with 
heat, and offended with the tmell of the 
candles that were either burning in the 
tockects or expiring in ímoke, that I 
grew weary of my fituation; my facul- 
ties were fufpended as in a dream, and I 
continued to fitmotionlecis, with mycvcs 
fixed upon the curtain, fome moments 
after it fell. When I was rouzed from 
my reveric, I found mvieclí almoii alone; 
my attachment to the place was dii- 
tolved, the company that had firrounded 
me were gone out, and, without reficé?t - 
ing whither I was to go, I wifhed to foi- 
low them. 

When I was returned to the inn, ancl 
had locked mytelf into my room, I c2- 
denavoured to recover that pleafing trui- 
quillity in which I had been uicdto re- 
fon inyícif to fleep, an:l which I now 
vegretted to have once changed for tu- 
mult and diffipation: of my theatrical 
adventure I remembered no incilent 
with picafure, but that which when it 
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happened I regarded as a msfortinmio, 
the ftarure of the perfon who fat before 
nie, which intercepted the more gro's 
indecencies, ard detended me from thoir 
influence. Tnis1edeétion immediately 
opened a new vein of thought; 1 conf- 
dered the evening which I kad iuft (pent 
as an epitorne of life, and the itage as an 
emblem of the world. 

The youth is all ardour and expeéta- 
tion; he iooks arcund with wonder and 
curtefity, and he js inpatient tor the time 
in which the world is to be thrown open 
before him. This time arrives; but 
he finds fome uncxpected obitacie to en- 
stoyment, and in the frit act ot life he 
dilcovers, that his hopes are rather trar -- 
ferred to more diftant ob’eccis, than fui- 
filled by thofe which are preient. As 
he proceeds, the fcene grows more buiw, 
and his attachments to life increaf in 
number and in itrength: he is now fe- 
duced by temptation; and the moment 
it’s influence is fulpended, and the plea- 
ire which it promifed isat an end, he 
abñors it as debafine his nature, difap- 
pointing his hichett hopes, an: betraying 
bhun to remorte and reorct. 

This is ths crifis of life, the peried 
upon which immortality depends. Some 
eontinue the conre, and become more 
than conquerars: they rcflect, with gra- 
tituleto Providence, upon cirecumttanccs 
which intercepted temptations by adver- 
fitv, an d perceive that they owe their 
futcety to incidents which they labarme.1 
to prevent. Others abandon themí-lves 
to fenivalitw; and, affecting to beiieve 
alí things uncertain, catch at 
whatever is offered by the prefent mo- 
ment, as the whole cf thiir portion: but 
at length novelty, that mighty chormn, 
that beauty of perpetual influence, no- 
velty is no more! evgry obicót thet gave 
dchent is hecome familiar; and is there- 
tore Beheid, mot with denre, but with 
diloret, 


furvived theii, 
withes that thev would return. Life, 
froin this period, is more wearifome in 
proportion as itis prolonged; nothing is 
expected with ardour, becaufe acre has 
bcen too often cheated to truft to the 


PESIS 
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pas of time, and becaufe to-day 
rs anticipated the enjoyment of to- 
morrow.: The play is now over, the 
s of the mind are exhaufted, and 
entelleftual pleafure and pain are almoft 
at an end. 
dotage remains, and this is the panto- 
mime of life; the tmages are new only 





in rtion as they are extravagant,. 


and - fe only becaufe the imagination 
is diftempered or infinn. But the fenfi- 
bility of corporal mifery remains; infir- 
mities multrply; the hours of pam and 
imbeciHity país in anguifh which none can 
alleviate, and in fretfulneís which none 
regard: the palfied dotard looks round 
“with impotent folrcitude; he perceives 
himfeif to be alone, he has furvived 
his firrends, and he wifhes to follow them; 
his with is fulfilled, he drops torpid and 
infenfible into that gulph which is deeper 
than the grave, and it clofes over him 
for ever. From this dreadful picture I 


The laf ftage, the tage of 
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ftarted with terror and amazement: if 
vanifhed; and I was immediately ré- 
lieved by reflecting that life amd rite joys 
of life were ftill before me; that I fhould 
foon ‘return to my paternal inheritance; 
that my evenings would no more be paf- 
fed in tumult, and end in fatiety; but 
that they would clofe upon fcenes of do- 
meftick felicity, felicity which is pure 
and rational, and whichis ftillhcighten- 
ed by the hope that it will be re 
to-morrow. And is not the human 
mind a Stranger and a Sojourner upon 
earth ? “Has it not an inheritance in a 
Better Country that is incorruptible and 
undefiled; an inheritance to which all 
may return, whoere not fo foolifh as, after 

rpetual difappointment in the fearch of 
pleafure which they never found, ilt to 
continue the purfuit till every ‘hope is 
precluded, and life terminates esther in 
the ftupor of infenúbility, or the agonies 
of defpair? 


N° XXV. TUESDAY, JANUARY gQ 1753- 


SIC VISUM VENERI, 


CUI PLACET IMPARES 


FORMAS ATQUE ANIMOS SUB JUGA AHENEA 


SÆVO MITTERE CUM JOCO. 


Her 2 


IN BRAZEN YOKES THUS VENUS BINDS 
ILE-COUPLED FORMS AND JARRING MINDSG 
AND, GAILY CRUEL, JOYS TO SEE 

THE RESTLESS LOVERS DISAGREEs 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
EIR, 


Ta are fome fubjeéts upon 
which a man is better qualified to 
svrite, by having lived in the world than 
jn a nudy; am ‘ny of thefe are of the 
higheit impad Of the infelicities 
of matrimon we been often a fpec- 
tator; and of tome of them I think I 
have difcovered the caufe, though [ have 
mever entered into a philofophical en- 
uiry concerning the nature of the ae - 
— or the power of reafon. ‘The facts 
from which I have derived my know- 
ledge, I (hall ftate with as much per- 
{picuity as I can, and leave others to 
make what inferences they pleafe. 
Fhppanta, a young coquet, whole 
love of the fafhionable follies was per- 
petually difappointed by the fevere au- 
thority of a father, threw herfelf into 
the arms of a lover of fixty-four; be- 





.LoGitk. 


lieving that fhe could with eale impofk 
upon the fondneís of dotage, that youth 
and beauty would render her power ab- 
folute and unlimited, and that fhe would 
therefore be no longer the lave of .for- 
mality and caprice. Flip L was, 
however, difappointeds and in a very 
few weeks difcovered that the orconora 
of a father was now complicated w: 
the jealoufy of a hufband; that he was 
fretful, fel , and difeafed, and expeét- 
ed lefs from her as a wife, than a nurfe. 
Infirmities which fhe had never felt, fhe 
knew not how to pity: he exerted his 
authority, in proportion as he difcovered 
her want of tendernefss. and their mi- 
fery is alleviated only by the hope of 
furviving each other; in which, it muft 
be confeíled, the lady has greatly the 
advantage. | | 
Sophron, by his infinuating eloquence, 
prevailed on the mother of Modefta, to 
devote her as a Pennee to learned im- 


a portance. 
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portance. Love is beneath the dignity 
of grey-headed wifdom; they have there- 
fore parara beds; while the unhappy 
viétim repines in public, under the 
pomp of ornaments with which fle is de- 
corated, to flatter the pride and proclaim 
the triumph of her lord and matter. 

Senilis, to keep up the family name, 
married a young girl of a ruddy com- 
plexion, and a cheerful temper. He is 
tond of her to diftraction; but at the 
fame time {> intolerably jealous, that he 

ueftions whether the boy, who has ful- 
filled the hope with which he married, is 
his own. 

Urbana was contraéted to Rufticus by 
the contrivance of their parents, that 
their family interefts, together with their 
eftates, might be united. She had all 
the paffions of a thorough-bred town 
lady; he the indifference of a downright 
country fquire; they therefore never met 
without mutual upbraidings, in which 
fhe was accuíed of extravagance, ancl he 
of brutality. At length they agreed in 
this one point, a feparate maintenance. 

Pervicax and etrica have during 
twenty years been continually thwarting 
each other. As the hufband is haftv, 
pofitive, and overbearing; the wife is 
whimtcal, vain, and peevifh. “They can 
never agree whether their mutton fhall 
be boiled or roaited; and the words nin- 
ny-hammer, noodle, and numícull, are 
frequently bandied to and fro betwixt 
them. ‘Their very fervants are emcou- 
raged 11 impertinence, and their chil- 
dren protected in difobedience; becaufe, 
ás one chides, the other is ture always to 
exeute or detend. 

Mercator was defirous of ennoblina 
the blood of his pofterity, and therefore 
inarricd a fine lady trom the court end 
wt the town. He had been brought up 
im the arts ef amafling moncv, fhe in 
contriving new methods to tquander it; 
he had been accuftomed to a fettled uni- 
form practice of bulinceis, fhe toan irre- 
pular reftlefS con fe of pleaiure. It was 
mnpoflible to reconcile their different ha- 
bits of life; they therefore tudged it beft 
tor their mutua quiet, that each fhould 
puríue their favourite fehbemos without 
moleltation. Ceontequently, while the 
peor man i> intent upon bargains at 
C hanert, the is fun bermg im becl; when 
th. fanmiy are ut dinner, fhe is drinking 
ter checolarc: and while he i+ adiuiting 
tic nccompt bouis, fhe i> dilcharying 
Pher Nagatimgr doii». Pies <a 
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home from the club, when his wife is 
fet down to a whiit-table, or dreffing for 
the ridotto; and juft as the clerks are 
entering upon bulneri in the compting- 
houfe, fhe is perhaps retiring to reft. 
‘hus do they live as far afunder as per- 
fons in the different antipodes: while my 


lady is the aftonifhment of the grave al- 
dermen at their city balls; and ercator 
is alowed to be a quiet, inoffenfive, 


good-natured kind of 
dam's acquaintance. 

Urania married a man who was deem- 
ed a wit and a ícholar, becauíe, as fhe 
valued herfelf upon thefe qualities, fhe 
was not willing they fhould be overlook- 
ed. Between Urania and her huíband, 
there was a perpetual conteft for fupe- 
riority; they regarded each other with 
all the malignity of rivals; every conver- 
fation terminated in a debatc, and every 
debate in contemptuous infult, fullen- 
nefs, orrage. Butif fhe had married a 
perfon whole chief ambition was not ii- 
terary excellence, he might have admired 
her qualities, and fhe might have ap- 
proved of his; there would have been a 
mutual deference paid to each other, and 
their life would not only have been peace- 
ful but happy. 

Theophil:, who, for the praétice of 
that virtue which is fublimed by reli- 
gion, had been called the devotee, ob- 
viated the fevuple which her own mind 
luggelted againit marrying a free-thinker 
for whom the could not fupprefs her in- 
clination, by flattering herfelf that fhe 
fhould be able to convert him. Ac- 
cordingly, fhe at frit expoftulated, then 
reafoned, and at length upbraided; but 
without producing any other cfteéts than 
altercations, coldnefs, and averfion. As 
his home became irkiome, and he had 
no fteady principles of Irtue, he took to 
diinking: and now, ves se he is curfing 
the hypocritv of prudes over his bottle, 
he is weeping in her clofet, regretting 
the folly of her prefumption, and dread- 
ing the brutality of drunkennefs. 

1 he blind wondcr-working boy, who 
reconciles contradiétions,and even break s 
down the inounds of party, brought a 
couple of tond creatures fecretly toge- 
ther, gt a time when thcir parents were 
irreconcileably divided about the names 
Whig and “Tory. "The mift of love, 
which before hiinded their underftand- 
ings, has been long diflipated; and they 
ate perpetually ripping up the difen- 
tións uf srandiatbers, and difcuf- 
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fing the ps r of the word Abdica- 
tion. The wife looks upon her hufband 
as a mean-fpirited time-ferver; and he 
often rails at her, for teaching her chil- 
dren to lifp treafon, and bringing them 
up with a bias to popery and arbitrary 
power. 

Deborah was advanced from the kitch- 
en to the parlour, bv the unreltrained 
pafhion of her incontidierate malter: but 
fhe was only exalted to a more fplendid 
fervitude, and condemned to drudge all 
her life in the double capacity of wife 
and maid. 

Laicivia, to fecure herfelf a pretence 
forindulsinge aicandalous licentioufneís, 
ran away with her father’s footmun. 
She had been forced, at the expence of a 
confiderable annuity, and the reverfion 
of her eftate after death, to lay hum un- 
der articles never to come near he: while 
fhe is living. 

Parcus, a city plumb, from a prin- 
ciple of frugality, took unto himiteit a 
piain neighbour’s daughter without a 
penny; as he thought it would be cheaper 
than toefpoufea fine courtly lady, thor gh 
with a mint of money. It is true fhe 
colts him but a trifle in cloaths; fhe has 
no talite for nicknacks, and kickfhaws, 
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and whimwhams; fhe hates companys 
and never touches a card; but then fhe 
is always fending hot plates of meat to 
one neighbour who is fick; bottles of 
wine to another who lies in; and gives 
away every week fuch a load of broken 
viétuals, bread, butter, cheefe, coals, 
candhks, and fmall beer, that the ex- 
pences of houfe-keeping would almoft 
ruin a lord mayor. She is, befides, 
eternally teazing him to bind an uncle's 
fon prentice, to fet up a fifth coufin, to 
fit out an old acquaintance’s child to fea, 
or to buy cloaths for another; and Par- 
cus complains, that he is eat out or 
houfe and home, by the daily vifits or 
his wife’s poor relations. 

Pray, Mr. Adventurer, do not these 
infelicities arife principally from am in- 
judicious choice, rather than from the 
vices and follies of the parties? Will 
you, who are 2 philofopher, give us 2 
proper leéture upon thefe faéts, or de- 
monítrate, a priori, how mifery may be 
avoided in that ítate, which is generally 
agsieed to be capable of more happinets 
than any other? Lam, Sir, your humble 
iicrvant, 
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THROUGH ALL THE TOWN THF BUSY TRIFLERS SW ARM, 
Fix”"D WITHOUT PROOF, AND WITHOUT IN FY "REST WARM. 


TO THE ADVENTWRER. 


SIR, 
HE charaéter «which you have af- 

tumcd, encourages me to hope 
that you will not be deterred, cither by 
toil er danger, frdm entering the liíts as 
the champion of diftrefled beauty. “That 
the fufferers may poflibly be unknown, 
and the Ícene of action is remote, are cir- 
cumitances of no moment, for neither 
feas nor deferts ale infuperable to per- 
feverance and valour; and the hero's 
country is circurniciibed only by the li- 
mits of the world. Nothing more, there- 
fore, is neccfilary, thin to 1 quaint vou 
with the wirong hih yur are to re- 
dif , and the oul pjer wisi. > re tu 
puniti. 


Two virgin Princeffes, the daughters 
of a mighty monarch, who in the pom- 
pous language of the Eaft is ftiled Lord 
of the Whole Earth, difcovered, while 
they were yet very young, fomething 
fingular in their natural temper and dii 
potition. One of them was remarkable 
for cheerfulnefs, which was not, how 
ever, fo much excited 3 external ob- 
jects, as by fcenes of pleafantry with 
which the was continually entertained 
by the fticngth of her own imagination 
her countenance was dimpled with per- 
petual fimiles; and her eyes, yet more 
expreflive, feermed to iparkle with laugh- 
ter. Dhe deportment ot the other was 
foluinn, and her walk maieitick: her 
eves looked equilly picrcing, but lef» 
active; they appearcd not often to 
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change, but long to contemplate their 
object: fhe delighted equally in the plea- 
fures of imagination, but they were of a 
different kind; her fancy did not form 
objects of ridicule, but of pity; and fhe 
would imagine herfelf leanme her whole 
weicht on a fhrub that projected from 
the brow of a precipice, till it gave way, 
and fhe ftarted with horror at the dan- 
qn mereiv that fhe might fuddenly re- 
Hect upon her fafety, and enjoy the plea- 
{ure of awzking from a terrifying dream. 

As thefe were enjoyments that pro- 
mifcuous company rather interrupted 
than improved, both thefe ladies, how- 
ever diferent in other refpeéts, agreed 
in the love of folitude; and having ob- 
tained the confent of their father, they 
retired to a rural fituation, which was 
healthful, pleafant, and romantick. It 
was the furnmit of a high hill, which was 
waterod by a fine {pring : from hence 
they had an unbounded profpeét; and 
the air on this fpot is faid to have a pe 
culiar quality, that excites pleafing 
dreams, imprefles new ideas upon the 
mind, and illuminates with intuitive 
knowledge. The ladies were here vi- 
fited by their Sifters, and a young Prince 
of extraordinary beauty, who was cele- 
brated for his (kill in all fcience, but 
chiefly in mufic and poetry. The en- 
joyment of wit, literature, and harmony, 
excluded from this felect fociety every 
defire that contaminates the mind by 
idlenefs, and degrades reafon by brutal 
fenfuality : the Prince was received by 

- the royal virgins, not as a lover but a 
friend; and he vifited them, not as beau- 
ties but as wits. 

The place of their retreat was foon 
known, and their prefence rendered it il- 
luftrious. Here they received the cheer- 
ful homage of voiuntary fubjeétion; and 
from hence they diíffuied an intluence, 
which not onlv*polifhcd but ennobled 
mankind. Such would long have been 
their felicity and glory; but the grim 
tyrant of a northern climate, a region of 
cold and darknefs, at the head of a nu- 
merous band of defperate favages, iud- 
denly invaded the country. lo force 
was found fufficient to oppole thofe who 
had been driven forward by famine; the 
fury of hunger and rapine was irre fiftibic; 
the Princefles fled with the utmott pre- 
cipitation, and tne borbaziins, whe ree 
garded every thing with mahgnity by 
which they were excelled, razed ith- pa- 
lance lo coiurpleatiy, that icarce 
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appeared, and obliterated all traces of 
the royal influence wherever they were 
difcovered. | 
The Princeffes directed their courfe 
weftward; and after having long wan- 
dered from place to place, and paffetl 
through great varieties of fortune, they 
at laft took refuge in a fmall ifland, 
which was governed by a prince whole 
confort was their half fifter, being the 
daughter of their father, though by ano- 
ther wife. The prince received therm 
with peculiar marks of diftin&tion, and 
appointed a great officer, one of the 
principal lords of his court, to fuperin- 
tend the meafures that were immediately 
taken for their accommodation. Iwo 


fumptuous palaces were foon prepared 


for their refidence, and their houfhold 
was immediately féttled: they were fre- 
quently vifited by the king; the queen 
often declared that fhe confidered them 
as being more particularly under her pa- 
tronage; they quickly became extremely 
popular, and were {carce lefs happy there 
than upon their favourite hill. As they 
greatly excelled in all the arts of con- 
veríation, as their eloquence could al- 
ways command the paflions, and their 
knowledge improve the underftandinp, 
every one was folicitous to be admitted 
to their prefence; and that they might 
gratify a people, among whom they had 
received fo many favours, they refolved 
to have a certain number of publick 
davs, on which every one fhould be ad- 
mitted without fcruple. 

But that all their conveniencies and 
fplendor might be procured, though at 
a great expence, yet without — ing a 
general tax or burdening the publick, ic 
was contrived that the fervants of the 
Princefles fhould be paid by their vails; 
and, that the reward of their labour 
might not depend wholly upon caprice, 
it was ordered, that thofe who attended 
the Princefies only or publick days, and 
did not pretend to have a right to vifit 
by their intimacy or ftation, fhould re- 
ccive a ticket, for which they fhould pay 
a certain fee to the porter. 

‘here is in this iland a certain per- 
fon, faid to be defcended from a race of 
giants that were it’s original inhabitants, 
who has fuch power and influence, 
though he has often been fuipe&ted to be 
mad, thatthe king himfelf treats him 
with great defurence. In the height of 
his phrenzy he has boafted, that his voice 
is the voice of GOD, and that all the 
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fovercign princes in the world are his 
wVicegerents. 
ftancts in awe; the queen is his principal 
favourite; and for her fake he is well 
affected to the king, whom he has often 
defended, when every other rwould 
have been ineffectual. He has a natural 
fon who poffeffes all his ill qualities, 
but of his virtues is wholly deftitute; 
he affumes the name, the deportment, 
and the ftile of his father, whofe fond- 


neís has encouraged him to commit many: 


emormities, from which he would have 
been otherwife deterred. 

This perfon, of whom every body is 
afraid, not only becaufe his own power 
is very great, but becaufe to repreís his 
infolence might give offence to his fa- 
ther, comes uently to the palaces of 
the Princeffes, and makes no {cruple to 

rchafe a ticket with the cuftomary fee: 

ut he is fubjeét to fits of fudden and out- 
rageous phrenzy; in which he pretends, 
thatthe fervants of the Princeíles become 
his own, by receiving his fee for admit- 
tance to their prefence; and he treats them 
with the cruel infolence of a capricious 
tyrant, and introduces the wildeft tumult 
and confufion. The rett of the company 
are terrified and difappointed; he per- 
ceives it, and compels them to depart: 
nay, he has fometimes offered violence 
to the ladies themfelves; he has, either 
by menaces or by bribery, gained fome 
of their fervants over to his own intereíft; 
and, to tify an unaccountable hu- 
mour, he has prevailed upon them to ad- 
mit a kind of Necromancer, with whofe 
feats he is greatly delighted, into the 
public room, where innumerable effcéts 
of bis art are exhibited: and it is ſaich 
that by the fame influence, one of the 
palaces has been made a receptacle for 
wild beafts; and that all the gambols of 
folly have been played im a place that 
was intended for the afylum of beauty 
and wit, and for the fchool not only of 
wifdom but of virtue. 

With the author of this confufion the 
Adventurer is requefted to engage; and 
if his zeal and his abilities are equal to 
his boaft, he is cxpeéted immediately to 
declare himfelf the champion of the Prin- 
aeffes, by publifhing his defiance to the 
following effect: 

< That the Princefles alone have a 
right to the palaces, which have been 
allotted tothem by the munificence of 
the fovereign of the ifland; that their 
fervants are accountable only to them, 
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€ to the fovereign hon 
€ he has appointed to fupeprintend the 
€ houfhold ; that every man is at liberty. 
€ to be abfent, who thinks the entertain- 
€ ment not worthy of his attendance, or. 
€ the fee for his admittance too exar- 
€ bitant; but that no man has a ri 
é 
€ 
€ 
S 
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tto 
difturb, to terrify, or to difappoint an 
affembly, which is fuppofed to be in. 


the immediate prefence of the fove- 
reign, to whom they owe allegiance =: 
a I challenge to fingle combat whe- 
ever fhall afirm the contrary. 

Jam, Sir, Your's &c. 


Flavilla, a lady who fometimes ho- 
nours me with a vift, was preíent when 
I received this letter. Flavilla, though. 
fke has all the fprightlineís of a coquet, 
has been a great reader, and is not be- 
hind thofe who difcovered a political 
fatire under the Rape of a Lock, in re- 
folving a riddle or penetrating an alle- 
gory. I put the letter into her hand, 
and threw myfelf back in my cafy-chair 
with an ajr of importance: * “L'hera, 
fays I, * read that; and fee what rank 
€ I hold in the eltimation even of thole 
€ by whom my province is miffiaken.~ 

I fixed my eyes her, and waited 
with impatience till had read it. But 
how was I difappointed to hear her cry 
out—*“Goed Sir, your provinceand your 
€ importance are miftaken by none but 
youríelf. Could not your fagacity dHí— 
. cover this letter to be an allegory?"*— 
Pray, Madam,” faid I, * will you be 
pleafed to communicate to me, what 
you imagine tabe the hidden meaning 
which that allegory envetopes?”-— “La,” 
fays fhe, * you are fodull to-day! Why, 
are notthe Comic and the Tragic Mufe 
the daughters of Jupiter; and did they 
not, with the reft of the Mufes, their 
fiters, refide on Parnaffus; a lofty hill 
that was watered by the Caftalian 
Spring ? Were they not there vifited by- 

pollo, the patron of all {cience, and 
in particular of poetry and mufic? 
Did they not fly weltward at the ap- 
proach of barbarians, who, though 
they left behind the glooms of the m- 
hofpitable north, yet brought with 
them the ** Cimmerian darknefs of ig- 
«< norance,”* and fcarce left any traces of 
€ fcience in the countries through which 
< they paffed? Did not the lovely fugi- 
€ tives find refuge in Britain?*"—* But 
€ pray, Madam,” faid I, fhaking my 
right-foot which hung over my left- 
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knee, * will you condcfeend to tell me, 
who is the confort of the king who af- 
forded them proteftion? My letter fays, 
fhe was half-fifter to the ladics whom 
you fuppofe to he hwo of the Mufes. — 
Who,’ replied Flavilla pertly, * but Li- 
berty : isnot Liberty the perpetual con- 
fort of the Kings of Britain? and will 
any difpute, that Liberty is derived 
from Jove,the Parent of Csood?°"—‘CGs0 
on, Madam,” frid T. * T he great ot- 
ficer,” faid fhe, € is the Lord Chamber- 
lain; the palacesarethcTheatros, which 
by royal authority are appropriated to 
the ufe of Tragcdvy and Comedy; their 
attendants the Plavers are, indeed, the 
fervants of the hong, and are pardi by 
the ftated fees for a:imittance into the 
houfe. The Publick is the moft potent 
and venerable body upon earth; and 
the Town, it’s illegitimate offspring, 
is infolent, capricious, and crue]: the 
Town is perpetually infulting the Play- 
ers, as it’s fervants; though, as fer- 
vants to the Town, the law confiders 
them as enemics to fociety; and it is as 
fervants to the King only, that they 
are permitted to exhibit publick en- 
tertaimments. It is to humour the 
Town that the Necromancer Har- 
lequin has affociated with tumblers 
and favages, to prophane the place, 
which, under proper regulation, would 
indeed be the itchool of wifdom and 
virtue. Every one preient at a thea- 
trical performance is fuppoled to be in 
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the Royal Prefence; or at lraít the 
Players are under his more iminediate 
protcétion: as cvery man has a right 
in common with others to the dramatic 
entertainment of the evening, when he 
has purchafed an admittance to the 
houfe,it follows that no man has aright 
to monopolize or to deftroy it. An 
empty houte is by the Plavers deemed 
the moft dreadful tien of popular dii- 
approbation; and when the publick 
are ditpleated with the entertainment 
that is offered them, to negleét it will 
be the moft ofeétual means to procure 
a better: and asa full, or a thin houfe, 
will indubitably exprefs the fentiments 
of aimaiority, the complaints of a fac- 
tion Mhould be wholly difregarded.” 
Fiavilla, as fhe concluded this tpeechy, 
in which fhe began to grow very wurin, 
cat her eyes upon me, and expcéted my 
reply. But as I continued to gaze with 
reat gravity at the fire, and remained 
tlent, fhe gave mce a imart {troke with her 
fan, accompanied with this interroga- 
tion——* You iulien moniter, why don't 
€ you fpeak? Do vou hear me? Publith 
€ the letter, with mv expolition, in your 
€ next paper, or—' * Madam,” fays I, 
bowing, ‘it fhall becionc.” In obedience, 
therefore, to her command, and in jui- 
tice toinviclf, I lay the itate of our con- 
troveríy before the publick, and doubt 
not but that we fhuli be both fatisfied 
with their determination. 
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EROM NIGHT AROSE THE SUN=-SHINE AND THE DAY. 


"T HE following letter was the firft 
voluntary contribution I received; 
and if it had been longer, it would have 
been looner communicated to my read- 
ers. Itis written in the name ot a lady 
to whom I am indeed under many obli- 
sations, to whom I owe great part of the 
know edge which I have acquired, and 
under whofe influence many of thefe lu- 
cubraticns were written: her character 
is affumcd by my correfpondent with 
great art; but I difcovered that it was 
not real, by the conclufion of the letter, 
in which I am invited toan intimacy that 
í have song eniorved. 


Numb. 
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TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, DEC. 16, 37 52- 
WITHOUT detracting from the 
merits of your correípondent of 
Tucfday lait *, whole pretenfons to pub- 
lick regard are undoubtedly well found- 
ed, I beg leave to make your paper my 
channel to fame; and am perfuaded the 
judicious reader will admit of my claim, 
when he is acquainted with my hiftory; 
and notwithitanding my fifter has art- 
fully enough inlinuated her fuperiority, 
and indeed hinted reflections capable of 
wounding the moft innocent character, 
2S 
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as the frt ftory is generally well told, 
I fhall appeal to the impartial exaininer, 
and expect my mare of honour trom his 
decifion. 

I ha: bein then with informing you, 
that Tam the eiler, a circumitance my 
fitter’s pride made ber fupporeís, und ia 
tne opinion of the belt judges the hand- 
fomer; this her own vanity wul hardly 
deny, nor does fhe attempt to Mhine but 
in any abíence. She is indecd fairer; 
but dark beauties are not only more 
agreeable, but more durable: and as fhe 
has little to recommend her but her face, 
the indifference and neglect fhe com- 
pana of is the leís to be wondered at. 

ehides, the glare fhe affeéts in publick, 
the ficklenefs of her behaviour, the plea- 
Sure fhe takes in difeovering the fecrets 
entruíted to her; and, above all, the 
fraud the praétites by continual promiíts 
of being always the fame, are tufficient 
reatons, why half who know her pay her 
fo little regard. 

For my own part, oftentation is my 
averfion; and my pride, which makes me 
fond of admiration, prevents my ufing a 
mean condefcenfion to procure it. 
‘Though I drefs well, I am never gau- 
dv: and when I appear in my blue robe 
with gold fpanyles, and a crefcent on 
my forehcad, I have the fatistaction of 
feeing myfelf ogled even by philofo- 
phers. Some of my fex may think this 
a triumph of fmall importance, and pre- 
fer the unmeaning applaufes of a cox- 
comb to the approbation ot a man of 
underitanding; tut experience, the mo- 
ther of true wifdo:in, has long fince con- 
vinced me, that real] beauty is bett dif- 
cerned by real judges, and the addreffes 
of atenfible lover imply the beft compli- 
ment to the underitanding of his miltreífs. 

The affability cf my temper, indeed, 
expofes me to the vilits of all partics; 
and mv eafinets of accefs too frequently 
engages ime in the cli..greeable company 
of fools and fharpers: nay more, fomé- 
times I am the unwilling fpeétator of 
riot and intemperance; Lut when this 
happens, I generally throw in fome re- 
proof, and make the libertine, though 
he curfes me, repent his excefs: nor is it 
the lealt of my praife, that mv approach 
itrikes terror to the foul of the villain. 

I might rife in the reputation I to juit- 
ly demand, by recounting the many 
important fervices J have dore mankind: 
A have ronditted armies in imfcty, -n- 
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{pired politicians, refcucd the diftrefied, 
and blefied the brishtett eves in Britain; 
J have induitricuíllvy conceaicd the ican- 
dal my fitter has propaszatcds and re- 
ceived, with acondcfcenfhon fearce found 
in a rival, tie wretch whom her follies 
had marie weary of her fervice. 

By this time vou may be defirous of 
my name, and, L think it no vanity to 
2.41, ambitious cf my acquaintance. I 
formerly was a {friend to the Rambler, 
nor wili the “AAdventurer’s intimacy with 
me Icflen mein the opinion of his readers. 
For a proof cf this, a great gonius cf 
the prefent age courted my affi:stance; 
and in gratitude for the favours he rc- 
ceived from me, placed my name in the 
title pace of the beft book in the lan- 
guage. After th:s exnlansciion, it is 
almott unneccfiury to fubicribe myfelr, 
at vour fervicc, 


S NIGHT. 


TO THE ADYENTURER. 


SIR, 


JT has been long my opinion, that à 

man’s general reputation rather finks 
than rifes, upon his beirg Arit diftin- 
guifhed by a public encomium ; for one 
voice that echoes the praite, there are a 
hundred, which, to indulge the fpleen 
that it excites, are employed in detrac- 
tion. But of this perverfenefs and ma- 
lignity I have never remarked a ftronger 
inftance, than in the cfkects of your re- 
commendation of Mr. Ratfey and Mr. 
Woodward; two gentlemen, who almoft 
every day, at a confiderable expence, ge- 
neroufly repeat their offers to fave the 
poor from the miferics of an hoipital, by 
curing them gratis, with much more 
eafe, expedition and fafetv. 

Some perfons, rather than admit the 
uncommon merit of thefe gentlemen, 
have invidioufly reprefented your cnco- 
mium as an irony; and others have evcr 
ventured to deny the faéis upon which 
itis founded. But though every para- 
graph which was intended to reward in- 
genuity, is thus oppoled or perverted; 
yet that, in which you have inádverten:- 
iv difgraced it, is, from the fame mo- 
tives, received in is genuine fenfe, and 
readily admitted. t be true. It is de- 
nied, that Mr. Ratity ever removed an 
incurable diicafe. and that Mr. Wood. 
ward is more iucceísful in the cure of 
ruptures than the hofpital furceons; bue 
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it is univerfally believed, that the youth 
whom you mention received no benefit 
from the truffes that werc worn by his 
friends; this, however, is a fagt in which 
you are yvourfelf egregioufly miftaken, 
and which you have greatly mifrepre- 
fented. You tell us, indeed, that this 
method deferves to be remembered for 
farther experiments; but you infiruate, 
that it was among thofe which had been 
practifed without fuccefs, bcfore the pa- 
tient was put under Mr. aodward's 
care: on the contrary, it was directed 
by that great artift himtelf; and is one 
of the moft ufeful improvements that he 
has made in furgery, though itis not to 
be depended upon alone. As an incon- 
teftible proof of your miftake, 
the mifchief which it has produced, i 
fhall recite another addrefs to the pub- 
lic in the behalf of Mr. Woodward, by 
which it appears, that he now wears 
truffes for his patients himfelf. It is 
entitled, * The humble thanks ef Eli- 
€ zabeth Tipping, for her cure in a rup- 
€ ture, gratis.” 
€ A gentleman,” fays Mrs. Tipping, 
recommended me to Saint Bartholo- 
mew”s Hofpital, and in téeir* good- 
nefs gave me a trufs to wear; and in 
wearing it, to my grief, I found more 
ain than ever 1 felt before; ani I mutt 
ave laboured under this great misfoi- 
tune all the days of my life, had not 
Mr. Woodward, thiough charity, 
took me under his care: by his ten- 
der compafiion towards me, in giving 
me his powders with drops, and wecar- 
ing his new-invented bandages, my 
pains left me.’ 
It appears, therefore, that MIr. Wood - 
ward, inftead of giving Mrs. Tipping 
a truís to wear, as the gentleman or the 
hofpital had done, gave her only hi> 
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wders with drops, and wore the truis 
himfelf. As the fats, however itrange, 
will be attefted at Mr. Ruffel’s toy-fhop 
in the Haymarket, and Mrs.Sotio’s, the 
corner of Sprine-Gardens, it muft fol- 
low as an inevitable confequence, that 
when, by the old erroneous cuftom 
of applying truffes or bandages to the 
patient, the malady isencreafed, it may 
be wholly removed by mecdicame’*s, 
properly admuinittered to them, and A 
trufs judicioufiy applied to another. Yi 
Mis. Tipings cate, ind ed, there ap- 
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pears to have been fomething critical, 
becaufe Mr. Woodward would truít 
none but himfelf with the managem nt 
of the bandaze, by which he intended 
to effeét her cure; though the tiufs for 
his Kentifh patient was worn by the 
minifter and church-waidens of the pa- 
rifh. There is, howevcr, another rea- 
fon for this conduét, which I am un- 
willing to fuggeft: your paper may have 
difcouraged others from concurring: in 
this method of cure, by infinuating that 
it was troublefome, and had been prac - 
tifed without fuccefs. If this fhould b~- 
true, how have you increafed the laboui 
of this beneficent Surgeon, and at the 
fame time circumícribed his power or 
doing good! It is fcarce poflible that he 
fhould be able, by any contrivance, 10 
wear more than ten of his bandages at 
one time; and how {mall a number is 
ten, compared to the multitudes that 
apply for his affiftance? 

pan the whole, whatever was vour 
intention, I am afraid your paper ha 
produced but one good effect. As mo 
dettv is always the concomitant ot me- 
rit, Mr. Ratícy no longer otters health 
to thofe who have fuffered others to 
render their difeates incurable; but leaves 
them to perilh, for the prefervation of 
thote that furvive. EI am, Sir, you: 
humble tervant, 

To PRIENDEY 


A- itis the opinion of Mr. Friendly, 
that I have conferred no honour by my 
pancevric, I fhall now attempt to etfeót 
mv purpofe by cenfure. As Phyfic i~, 
porhaps, the moft difficult of all the 
iciences, no man more honours thote 
who excel in it than mvfelf: if I can 
not, theretore, animate them in the race, 
I may i latt clear the way about them, 
and aftord merit a fairer chance, by let- 
fenine the number of competitors, who 
may obttruét oth.r5, ¿hcugh they cannot 
run themíclves. 

Itis frequently admitted, among per- 
fons whois judgment is not otherwife 
contemptible, that a man without parts 
and without literature may praétife phy- 
fek with fuccefs; or, in other words, 
that an jlliterate blockhead may be a 
good phyficiin. But as this maxim ap- 
prars to me to be little icfs formidable 


thin a peftilence, I think I fhall do con- 


= 
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fiderable fervice to mankind if I can 
prevent it from fpreading. 
- That the following argument may be 
more cally comprehended and remem- 
bered, I have laboured to contraét it in- 
to a {mall compaís, and to exprefs my 
thts with the utmoft plainneís and 
perfípicuity. i i 


1. Medicines are not {pecific antidotes 
for certain difeafes, which we hear 
diftinguifhed by known and general 
names: — 

11. Twenty perfons may be ill of a 
fever; and this fever may be fo 
much a different difeafe im each, 





that an application which would. 


certainly cure one of them, would 
certainly kill another: fọ that the 
ver y efficacy af the medicine, if itis 
untkilfully adminiftered, increafes 
the danger. 

IIL. ‘The inveltigatión of difeafes ; 
the difcovery of their caufes b 
their fyusptoms; and the adaption 
of the remedy, not to the difeaíe 
only, with all it’s accidental com- 
plications, but to the habits, age, 
fex, and coníftitution of the patient; 
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require fuch fkill as can refult only 
from extenfive knowledge, found 
judgement, and critical enquiry- 

IV. This skill cannot. be exerted, if 
the patient is not feen. | 

V. Groís ignorance of the propriet 
of languages, in a man who pretends 
to have ftudied phyfick, is an in- 
conteltible — of infolence and 
ftu ge | 

VI. e, therefore, who does not fee 
the abfurdity of profeffing to cure 
incurable difeafes, cannot poffibly 
have acquired fufficient knowled 
to cure any. Bi 

. WII. To deteét a man in deliberately 

writing and publifhing grofs non- 
fenfe, in an advertifement of hjs 
medical fkill, written in his native 
language, is to arreft * the foe of 
€ mankind in his walk,” and to in- 
tercept the € arrow that flies in 
€ darkne(ís.” | 


This tafk is at prefent left to the Ad- 
venturer; and this tafk he will continue 
to perform, till the legiflature fhall take 
it out af his hands, | 
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COELO SUPINAS SI TULERIS MANUS 
NASCENTE LUNA, RUSTICA PRIDYVE 3 
NEC PESTILENTEM SENTIET AFRICUM 


FOECUBDA VITIS 


Hor. 


IF RUSTIC PHÍDYLE HER PRAYER RENEWS, ` 
HER ARTLESS PRAYER, WHEN SACRED HOURS RETURN, 
HER VINES SHALL DROOP BENEATH NO BLIGHTING PEWS, 
NOR SOUTHERN STORMS HER YELLOW HARVEST RUR» 


HAT mankind have any natural 
: propenfity to ill, or at their 
minds are fubject to the influence of any 
anvifible and malevolent being, are no- 
tions that of late have been treated with 
the utmoft contempt and diídain. And 
et I have remarked, that men frequent- 
y neglect to practife thofe duties of re- 
Jigion, without which they believe the 
Divine favour cannot be fecured, though 
by fuch negle&t they do not obtain any 
immediate advantage. 
- The miferable wretches who fwarm 
am the ftreets of this metropolis, covered 
with filth and rags, pining with cold 
and hunger, and rotting with difeafes, 
will be found to have a general belief, 


that by going to church men pleafe 
Gop,and obtain the pardon of their fins; 
and — thofe who expeéi to be relieved 
ay e congregatione will linger, at the 
church door till the fervice is at an end. 
In this inftance, furely, they become in 
their own opinion the fervants. of fin, 
for no other wages than death. To the 


rich, irreligion, as well as vice, fome- 


times offers immediate pleafure; and it 
is ealy to conceive, why they dra- 
ther fink in a luxurious lumber an a 


-bed of down, than kneel at the altar; 
" but why does the beggar, in the fever 
of winter, .fhiver at the 


feverity 

j porch, when he 

might take fhelter in the aifle? If he was 

as near to any — building which he 
. 2 


could 
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could as eafily enter, he wo 111 not he. 
tate a moment; but rather thai become 
a candidate for tl e bleili1rr of God, he 
will fore o the advantae of exciting the 
charity of the devout, by an appearance 
of devotion. 

Of the duties and thep1i “legos of re- 
ligion, prayer is geacrally acknowledered 
to be the chief. and wet I am af ard, 
that there are few who will nat be able 
to recollect fome feafons, in which thei; 
unwillingnefs to pray has been moje 
than in proportion to the Jabe +r and the 
time that it required; fiafors in which 
they would have been lefs willing to re- 
peata prayer than any other compofition; 
and rather than hase fpent five minutes 
in an addiefS to Gol, would have de- 
voted an equal fpace of time wholly to 
the cSnvenicnce of another, without any 
enjoyment or ad» antage to themfelves. 

hefe raéts, I believe, will fcarce be 
controveited by any; and thofe who 
cannot fhew that they have adequate na- 
tural caufes, muit allow that they have 
forre other. It alfo muft be acknow- 
ledged, that if men are tempted to neg- 
leét the worfhip of God by any fpiritual 
enemy, to worfhip God is by fuch an 
enemy known to be their intereft: but 
becaule I would not reft much upon this 
—— in favour of religion, I fhall 
only faş, that it has more force than any 
that I have heard againtr it. 

I belicve, indecd, there are fome who, 
with whatever reluétance, punttually 
conform to the rituals of religion, as an 
atonement for an allow d and perpetual 
neglect of virtue; who dream, that by 
going to chu:ch on Sunday,they balance 
the account of the week, and may again 
lye, defraud, fwear, and be drunken with 
impunity. Thefe wretches, although in 
{pite of indignation thcy move my pity, 
Y fhall not — reprove, becaufe their 
conduct does not only imply the groffeft 
ignorance, but the moft deplorable ftu- 
pidity; and it is hopeleís to writs for 
thofe of whom it cannot be expected 
that they fhould read. 

- There aie others who, bclieving that 
neither virtue nor religion alone is fuf- 
ficient to fecure immortality, neglect 
Religion as ulciefs, becaufe they cannot 
refolve to praétife Virtue: fo the pur- 
chafe of a telefcope woul i be a fuperflu- 
ous expence to a man that is blind, 
though all the advantages of fight can- 
not be obtained without it by thofe who 


can lec. 
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U pon th sv flares of ienfualitv, it is ta 
to . are! litle ctteét can be pic duced, 
tyan adlir either to theic realon or 
their pubhon : for the: 1eafon js already 
convinced, and their piffions alarmed; 
the, live in 2 perpetual violation of the 
diétates of conicience; puipofes of 
amendinent are every moment formed 
and broken, they lcok backward with 
reinorfe, and forwaid with terror; and 
they accumulate guilt, even while they 
ave anticipating judgment. Nor can I 
prefs them to put on an appearance of 
religion for mere temporary purpofcs 5 
not only becaufe it would be an agga- 
vation of their wickednefs, but becauíe 
it would conceal their true character, 
and might therefore injure focicty- 

A man who apparently lives without 
religion, declares to the world, that he is 
without virtue, however he may other- 
wife conceal his vices: for when the ob- 
ítacles to virtue are furmounted, the ob- 
ftacles to religion are few. What fhould 
rmftrain hini who has broken the bonds 
of appetite, from rifing at the call of 
devotion? Will not he who has accom- 
plifked a work of difficulty, fecure his 
reward at all events, when to fecure itis 
erfy? WVill not he that has panted in 
the race ftretch forth his hand to receive 
the prize ? 

It may, perhaps, be expected, that 
from this general cenfure I fhould ex- 
cept thofe who believe that all religion 
is the contrivance of tyranny and cun- 
ning; and that every human aétion 
which has Deity forit’s objeét, is enthu- 
fiattic and abfurd. But of thefe there 
are few who do not give other evidence 
of their want of virtue than their neg- 
lect of religion; and even of this few it 
muft be acknowledged, that they have 
not equal motives to virtue, and there- 
fore to fay that they have not equal vir- 
tue, is only to affirm thateffeéts are pro- 
portionate to their caufes; a propofition 
which, I am confident, no philofopher 
will deny. 

By thefe motives, I do not mean 
merely the hope and fear of future re- 
ward and punifhment; but fuch as arife 
from the exercife of religious duties, 
both in publick and private, and efpeci- 
ally of prayer. 

I know, that concerning the operation 
and effeéis of prayer, there has been 
much doubtful difputation, in which 
innumerable metaphyfical fubrilties have 
been introduced, and the ai — 
' ú as 
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has teen bewildered in fophifirvy, and 
attronted with jargon: thole who have 
no other proots of the fitnefS and advan- 
tarse of prayer than are to be found 
among thcfe fpeculations, are but little 
acquainted with the practice. 

Reo who has acquired an exporimental 
knowledge of this duty, knows that no- 
thing fo forcibly reitrains from ill, as 
the remembrance of a recent ackdreis to 
Heaven for protcétion and aflitance. 
After having petitioned for power to 

_reiift temptation, there is fo great an im- 
congruity in not continuing the (trug- 
gle, that we blufh at the thought, and 
perievere, leit we Jofe all reverence for 
ourtelves. After fervently devoting our 
fouls to God, we fart with horror at 
immediate apoltacy: every aét of delibe- 
rate wickednefs is then complicated with 
hypocrily and ingratitude; it is a mock- 
ery of the FATHER OF MERCY; the 
forfeiture of that peace in which we 
cloied ovr addrefs, and a renunciation 
of the hope that it infpired. 

For a proof of this, let every man afk 
himfelf, asin the prefence of * Elim who 
€ fearches the heart,” whether he has 
never been deterred from prayer, by his 
fondnefs for fome criminal gratification, 
which he could notwith fincerity profefs 
to give up, and which he knew he could 
not afterwards repeat without greater 
compunétion. If prayer and immorality 
appear to be thus incompatible, praver 
fhould not fisviv be lightly rejeéted by 
tho.e who contend that moral virtue is 
the fimmit of human perfection; nor 
fhould it be incumbcred with fuch cir- 
cumftances as muit inevitably render it 
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lefs eafy and les frequent: it fhould be 
confidered as the wines of the foul, and 
fhould be always ready, when a fudden 
impulfe prompts her, to fpring up to 
God. We fhould not think it always 
neceflary to be either in a church or in 
our clofet, to expreis joy, love, defire, 
truft, reverence, or complacency, in the 
fervour of a filentejaculation. Adora- 
tion, hope, and even a petition, may be 
conceived in a moment; and the defire 
of the heart may afcend, without words, 
to € Him by whom our thoughts are 
€ known afar off.” He who confiders 
himíelf as perpetually in the prefenca 
of the Almighty, need not fear thet 
gratitude or homage can ever be ill- 
tined, or that it is prophanc thus to 
worfhip in any circuinítances that are 
not criminal. 

There is no prefervative from vice, 
equal to this habitual and conftant inter- 
courle with God; neither does any thing 
equally alleviare diftrefs, or heighten 
pea ts! inchittrefs, it fuítains us with 

ope; and in profperity, it adds to every 
other enioyment the delight of gratitude. 

Let thofe, therefore, who have reject- 
ed religion, as they have given up incon- 
teftible advantages, try whether they 
cannot yet be recovered; let them review 
the arguments by which their judgment 
hus been decermmined, and fee whether 
they compel the affent of reafon; and let 
thofe who, upon this recollegtion, per- 
ceive, that, though they have profelled 
infidelity, they do indeed believe and 
tremble, no longer facrifice happinefs to 
folly, but purfue that Wiídom * whofe 
< ways are pieafantnefs and peace.” 
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IF GAMING DOES AN AGED SIRE ENTICE, 


DAMNOSA SENEM JUVAT ALEA, LUDIT ET MARES. 


Juv. 


THEN MY YOUNG MASTER SWIFTLY LEARNS THE VICE, 
AND SHAKES, IN HANGING SLEEVES, THE LITTLE BOX AND DICE. 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 
SIRs 


T is a remark of fome philofophers, 
that there is a malignity in human 
mature, which urges every man to de- 
prefs him who ts already iinking. The 
Gameiter is a charaéter at which the 
artillery of the legiflature has been long 
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levelled: the pra&tice of his profeffion has 
been rendered extremely difficult, and 
the intruments of it have been deftroy- 
ed wherever they could be found; he has 
been perfecuted Ly juttices, conftables, 
and watchmen; he has languifhed in 
Newgate, and toiled in Bridewell. Un- 
der this accumulated diftrets, he is not 
the object of pity but contenipt; every 

mouta 
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mouth is open againt him; he is cuf 
ed by the mechanic and the tiadcr, de- 
rided by wits, and hooted by the mob. 
In defence of this injured charaéter, 
which I have long boine, and of which 
1 am not yet afhamed, permit me to ap- 
penr in your paper. 

In the firft place, Sir, the Gamefter is 
a gentleman: and thouch he has beccn 
iníulted by beggars and cits, the polite 
world is Rill im his intere{t; and he has 
ftill friends at Wrettminfter, from the 
giey-hcade 1 gencral to the beardlets ir- 
nator. With the character of a gentle- 
man, there is bvt one vice which is now 
believed to be wholly incompatible; and 
fuch is the malice of our enemies, that 
we have been degraded by the imputa- 
tion of it, and our ruling paffion is faid 

to be Avarice. 

But, can he be avaricious who trufts 
his whole property to chance? who im- 
mediately circulates what he wins, with 
a liberality that has been cenfured by 
others as profufion? Can avarice be his 
motive to play, who, with twenty thou- 
fand pounds in the funds, fits down with 
a man whofe whole eftate he knows to 
be in his pocket, and to amount to no 
more than ten pieces? As the love of 
money appears inconteltibly not to go- 
vern one of thefe perfons, it cannot be 
proved to govern the other: the charge 
of avarice is, indeed, fo ridiculous and 
abfurd, that I am afhamed of an attempt 
to confute it. 

This charge might with at juftice 
be retorted upon trade, which, when 
put in competition with gaming, muft 
appear to great difadvantage. Trade 
has befides introduced all the fuperflui- 
ties that have enervated and corrupted 
mankind: trade has even | peer op- 

fite evils; it has pampered luxury, and 
wearied labour; but gaming has done 
neither. 

Trade, indeed, circulates property; 
but property might with greater advan- 
tage be circulated by gaming. If it he 
afked, how the perfons employed in this 
delightful circulation of property are 
to be furnifhed with the neccflaries of 
Tife, when trade is at an end; I aníwer, 
that the neceffaries of life, in the etima- 
tion of virtue and the gamefter, are few; 
a fheep-fkin, a hovel and a dice-box, 
would furnifh the gamefter with fum- 
ecient ap arel, fhelter, andentertainment ; 
and with thefe he would be as happy as 

Bsus now; for he has no power of ac- 
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quhing happin f that is not -xe:ted in 
play, ancl of othe: happ n is u has in- 
deed no conception. 

If play was then univeríally purfued, 
as at once comprehending afl bufineis 
and all pleafure, one man might not only 
grow rich, an lanothcr poor, but the fame 
perfon might alter nately país through all 
the viciffitud s of fortune, while he fat 
upon the ground in thc fin, without toil- 
ing in the manufactory, or {wrating at 
the forge, without the perplexity of ac- 
compts, or the perils of a voyage. 

If it be again afked, when l:fe is re- 
duced to this ftate of primitive fimplici- 
ty, what would be the advantage of 
wealth? I anfwer, the fame as it is at pre- 
fent to thofe who pofleís more than they 
Ípend, a coníciou(neís that the y are weal- 
— and thofe who are capable of more 
exalted felicity would enjoy, in the ac- 
quifition, the tranfport of winning, with- 
out contidering money to have any 
power, quality or ufe, but as a ftake. 

T hefe, indeed, are Utopian ícenes; 
and I return, with afigh, to vindicate my 
profefiion from other imputations, which 
are equally falfe and injurious. 

It has been faid, that we are itrangers 
to reciprocal felicity; and that the hap- 
pineís of one gametter is produced by 
the mifery of another, the pain of him 
who lofes being always proportioned to 
the pleafure of the winner. But this is 
only the cavil of popular prejudice: if I 
am happy, what is it to me who elfe is 
miferable ? Every man, whatever he ma 
pretend, is concerned only for himfelf; 
and might, confiftent with right reafon, 
cut any other man’s throat if he could 
e{cape punifhment, and fecure to himfelf 
any advantage by the fact. If any of 

owr readers have ftill fcruples, and de- 
ire to fee this doctrine farther illuftrat- 
ed, I refer them to the great Dr. Man- 
deville’s Fable of the Bees. 

Among other enemies, that have been 
encouraged to fall upon the Gameftter in 
his cdiftrefs, is Bigotry or Religion; for 
Y confider both thefe terms as expreffions 
of the fame idea. Bigotry then accufes 
us with exercifing our employment on a 
Sunday; but this accufation is the effect 
of fuch complicated folly, ignorance, and 
malice, thatit could have had no other 
author. Not to infift that a gentleman 
is under no moral obligation to regard 
one day more than another, is he to be 
infulted for doing that which has a di- 
rect tendency to deltroy luxury root and 


branch, 
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branch, on a Sunday? Shall virtue, in 
this enlichtened age, be given up to ce- 
remony; and patriotilm be ttigmatized 
as amprety?- I have, on every other arti- 
cle, been able to keep my temper; but I 
can never bear the cant of bigotry with 
patience. j 
: There is, however, another charge, 
which 1 fhall not obviate as an imputa- 
tion of prophanenefs, but of folly. It 
is {aid that we utter the moft horrid oaths 
and imprecations; that we invocate be- 
ings whom we do not believe to exiit, 
and denounce curfes that can never be 
fulfilled. This has, indeed, been prac- 
tifed in our aflemblies, but by thole only 
who are novices in the profellion: for 
among other advantages that arife from 
gaming, is fuch a flent acquieícence in 
the will of Fortune, as would do horour 
to a Íteic; or, at leait, a calm. philofo- 
phical anmutability of countenance, by 
which all that pafies in the boiom is con- 
cealed. | 
Thisacquifition, it muſt be confeffed, 
requires fome parts and long practice; 
but there have been many illuitrious ex- 
amples of it among us. A gentleman, 
my particular- friend, who had the ho- 
nour to be many years an eminent game- 
iter, being: without money, committed a 
robbery upon the highway, to procure 
another ftake, that he might return to 
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his profeffion : it happened unfartunate- 
ly that he was taken; and though he 
had great intercitt with fome perfons thar - 
Miull be namelefs, yet he was convicted 
and hanged. This gentleman's ill-luck 
continued all the-avhile he was in gaol;° 
io that he was compelled to difpofe of his 
bodv to the furgcons, and loft the money 
to a friend who vifited him in the cells, 
the night betore execution. He appear- 
ed, however, the next morning with 
great compofure; no reflection on the 
paft, no anticipation of the future, cauí - 
ed him once to change countenance dur 
ing his paflage tothe gallows; and though 
he was about -to receive death from æ 
grealy fcoundrel, whom he-knew once 
to have been a butcher, yet he {wore but 
two oaths in the cart; and was fo tndif- . 
ferent as to what fhould atterwards be- 
fall him, that he bravely refuled to fay 
Amen te the prayers. . 
- If by your communication of thefe 
hints, the chmours of flander fhall be 
filenced, and: the true character of 2 
Gametter fmall be more generally know 
—I have fecrets which may be commu- 
nicated entre nous——and the next dead 
jet—you underítand me—I am a mau 
of honour, and you'may command, Sir; 
your's, Sc. | > . 
Tim. COGDIE. 


Ne KAX: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1753. 


FELICES TER ET AMPLIUS 


Qvuos IRRUPTA TENET COPULA? NEC MALIS 


DIVULSUS QUERAMONIIS 


SUPREMA CI11US SOLVET AMOR DIE. 


Hor. 


THRICE HAPPY THEY, IN PUKE DELIGHTS, 
WHOM LOVE WITH MUTUAL BONDS UNITES ; 
UNBROKEN BY COMPLAINTS OL STRIFE, 


AND BINDING EACH TO EACH FOR LIFE. 


HOU GH I devote this lucubra- 
tion to the Ladies, yot there are 
fome parts of it which 1 hope will not be 
wholly ufelefs to the Gentlemen: ancl, 
perhaps, both may expect to be addref- 
fed upon a fubjeét which to both is of 
equal importance; efpeciaily after I have 
adeniticd the public recommendation af 
it by my correfpondent Mr. Townly. 
It has been univeríilly allowed, and 
with great reafon, that between -períons 
who marry there fhould be fome degree 
of equality, with reipect to age and con- 
dition. T hofe who violate a known 
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truth, deferve the infelicity they incur: 
I Shall, therefore, only labour to prelerve 
innocence by detecting error. — 
With the ladies it 1s.a kind of gene- - 
ral maxim, thag * the belt hidband ie.a 
* reformed Rake;* a maxim which they 
have probably derived from comedies 
and novels, in which fuch a hufband is 
.commnonly the reward of. female merit. 
But the belief of this maxim is an incom 
teftible proof, that with thf true charac- 
ter of a Rake the ladies are whol) 


un- 
acquainted. They have, indeed,. heard 
ef a wild young gentleman, who 


would 





would rake about the town, and take 
up his lodging at a bagnio; who had 
told many a girl a pretty iterv, that 
was fool enough to bclicve him; and 
had a right to many a child that aid 
mot call him father: but that in fome 
of thefe frolics he thought no harm, 
and for others he had fufhciently fut- 
fered. But let the Adventurer be be- 
lieved, thofe are words of dreadful 1m- 


ports and fhould aiways be thus under- 


THE 


< To rake about town and lodge ata 
bagmio, is to affociate with the vilcit 
and moft abandoned of human beings; 
it is to become familiar with blaiphe- 
my and lewdnefs, and frequently to 
Sport with the moft deplorable mifery : 
to tell pretty ttories tọ credulous 
girls, is to deceive the fimplicity of in- 
mocence by cunning and faliehood. 
To be the father of a name}eís pro- 
geny, is to defert thofe whofe tears 
only can implore the protećtion to 
which, of all others, they have the 
frongelt and the tendereft claim; it 15 
more than to be a man without aftec- 
tion, it is to be a brute without in- 
ftinét. To think no harm in fome of 
thefe frolics, is to have worn out all 
fenfibility of the difference between 
right and wrong ; and to have futter- 
ed for others, is to have a body con- 
taminated with difeafes, which in tome 
degree are certainly trantinitted to po- 
fterity.” 

It is to be hoped, that the mere cxhi- 
bition of this piéture will be fuíticient to 
deter the ladies from precluding hap- 
pinefs by marrying the orginal; and 
from difcouraging virtue, by making 
vice neceflary to the character which they 
prefer. 

But they frequently act upon another 
principle, which, though not equally tiu- 
taland abfurd, may yet produce preat 
infelicity. 

When the rake is excluded, it will be 
generally fuppofed, that fuperior intellec- 
tual abilities ought always to determine 
the choice. = man of fine fenfe,” is 
indeed a charaéter of great dignity ; and 

the ladies have always been advifed to 
«prefer this to every other, as it includes 
a capacity to beftow * that refined, ex- 
< alted, and permanent felicity, which 
< alone is worthy of a rational being.” 
But I think it probable, that this advice, 
however fpecious, has been often given 
for no other reafon, than becauf+ to gw- 
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it fatterod the vanity of the writer, whe 
fondly believed he was drawing his ows 
charaéter, and exciting the envy and ad- 
miration cf hisread:1s. I his advice, how- 
ever, the ladies ux:iverfally atteét to ap- 
prove, and probably for a timilar rea- 
fon ; lince every one imagines, that to 
hold intellcétual excellence in bizh celti- 
mation, is to demonftrate that fhe pof- 
feffes it. 

As he that would perfuade, fhould be 
fcrupuloully careful not to offend, I will 
not infinuate that tlere are any ladies 
by whom tie peculiar beauties of an ex- 
alted underftanding: cannot be difcerned, 
and who havc not, therefore, a capacity 
for half the pleafure which it can heftow. 
And yet, I think, there is another ex- 
cellence which is much mere effential to 
coniugal felicity, Good-Nature. | 

I know that Good-Nature has, like 
Socrates, been ridiculed in the habit of 
Folly ¿ and that Folly has becn dignified 
by the name of Good- Nature. But by 
Good-Nature, I do not mean that fiex- 
ible imbecillitw of mind which complies 
with every requeitt, and inclines a man at 
once to accompuhy an acquaintance to a 
brothel at the expen-ce ot his health, and 
to keep an cquipage for a wife at the 
expence of his eltate. Perfons of this dii- 
polition have feldom more benevolence 
than fortitude, and frequently perpetrate 
deliberate cruclt:. 

In true Good-Nature, there is neither 
the acrimony of fpicen, nor the fullen- 
nets of malice y it is neither clamorous 
nor fretful, ncither caí to be offended, 
nor impatient to revenge 3 it 15 a tender 
lenfibility, a participation of ihe pains 
amd pleafures of others ; and is, there- 
tore, a forcible and conftunt motivo to 
communicate happ:neis, and uluviate 
miferv. 

As human nature is, from whatever 
caufe, ina itate of great unpertcstion, it 
is furely to be defired, that a perfon 
whem it is moft ovr intereft to pleafe, 
fhould rot tec mere of this imperfection, 
than we do ouricives. 

I hall, perhaps, be toid, that ‘aman 
€ of ienie can never ufe a woman ill.” 
The latter part of this propofition is a 
phrafe of very extenfive and various fig- 
nification: whether a man of fenfe can 
€ ufe a woman ill, I will not enguire; 
but I fhali endeavour to fhew, that he 
may make her extremely wretched. 

Perfons of keen penetration, and great 
delicacy of fentiment, as they muit re- 

ecctlasily 
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ceflarily be more frequently offended 
than others ; fo, as a punifhment for the 
offence, they can infliét more exquiíite 
pain, becaufe they can wound with more 
a reproach : and by him whom 

ood Nature does not reftrain from re- 
taliating the pain that he feels, the of- 
fence, whether voluntary or not, will al- 
ways be thus punifhed. 

If this punifhment is fuffered with fi- 
lence, confufion and tears, it is poffible 
that the tyrant may relent; but this, 
like the remorfe of a murderer, is too 
late ; the dread of incurring the fame 
anguifh by a like fault, wil fubítitute 
for the fmile of cheerfulnefs, that fun- 
fhine of beauty, the glooms of doubt, 
folicitude, and anxiety. “Ihe offence 
will, notwithftanding, be again repeat- 
ed; the punifhment, the dittrefs, and 
the remorfe, will again return; becaufe 
error is involuntary, and anger is not re- 
ftrained. If the reproach is retorted, and 
whether it was deferved, becomes the 
fubjeét of debate ; the confequences are 
yet more dreadful: after a vain attempt 
to fhew an incongruity, which can no 
more be perceived than founds by the 
deaf, the hufband will be infulted for 
caufelefs and capricious difpleafure, and 
the wife for folly, perverfenels, and ob- 
ftinacy. In thefe circumftances, what 
will become of € the refined, the exalted, 
and the permanent felicity, which alone 
is worthy of reafonable beings, and 
which elevated genius only can be- 
{tow ?” 

That this condué is, by a man of 
fenfe, known to be wrang, I am content 
to allow: but it muft alfo be granted, 
that the difcernment of wrong is not al- 
ways a propenfity to right 5 and that if 

ain was never inflicted, but when it was 
Enea to produce falutary effects, man- 
kind would be much more happy than 
they are. . 

Good Nature, therefore, if intellec- 
tual excellence cannot atone for the want 
of it, muft be admitted as the higheít 

rfonal merit. If, without it, Wifdom 
is not kind ; without it, Folly mutt be 
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brutal. Let it, therefore, be once more 
repeated, * The quality moft effential to 
Good Nature.” 


€ conjugal felicity is 
And, nivel, whatever accidental diffe- 
rence there may happen to be inthe con- 
ceptions or judgment of a hufband and 
wife, if neither can give pain or plea- 
fare without feeling it themfelves, it 15 
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eafy to perceive which fenfation they 
will concur to produce. 

It may now be expected, that I fhould 
pire fome general rules, by which the 

adies may difcover the difpofition of 
thofe by whom they are addreffed: but 
it is extremely difficult to detect malevo- 
lence amiditt the affiduities of cotirthhip, 
and to diftinguifh the man under that 
almoft inferutable difguife, the lover. 
Good Nature, however, is not indicated 
by the fulfome fawning of a perpeteal 
grin, the loud laughter which almo 
anticipates the jeft, or the conftant echo 
of every fentiment; neither is it fafe to 
truft the appearance of profufe liberality, 
or buíy officioufnefs. Let it rather he 
remarked, how the lover is affeéted by 
incidents, in which the lady is not can- 
cerned; what is his behaviour to his 
immediate dependants, and whether they 
approach him with a flavifh timidity, or 
with the cheerful reverence of voluntary 
fervitude. Is he ever merry at the ex- 
pence of another; or does he ever at- 
tempt thus to excite mirth in his mif- 
trefs ? Does he mention the abíent with 
candour, and behave to thofe who are 
prefent with a manly complacency? By 
a diligent attendance to thefe circum- 
itances, perhaps a probable judgment 
may be formed of his character. 

To conclude with a general remark, 
Good Nature is not of lefs importance to 
ourfelves than to others. he morofe 
and petulant firt feel the anguifh that 
they give: reproach, revilings, and in- 
veétive, are but the overflowings of their 
own infelicity, and are conftantly again 
forced back upon their fource. Sweet- 
nefs of temper is not, indeed, an ac- 
guired, but a natural excellence; and, 
therefore, to recommend it to thofe who 
have it not, may be deemed rather an 
infult than advice. But let that which 
in happier natures is inftinét, in thefe he 
reafon; iet them purfue the fame con- 
duét, impelled by a nobler motive. fxs 
the fournefs of the crab enhances the va- 
lue of the graft, fo that which on it’s pr- 
rent plant is Good Nature, will, on a 
lefs kindly ttock, be improved into Vir- 
tue. No action by which others receive 
pleafure or prin, 1s indifferent: the ía- 
cred rule—* Do that to others which ye 
€ would that others fhould do to you,’ 
extends to every deed; and * cvery wo 
« (hall be brought into judgment.” 
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N° XXXI. 


NVIDIA SICULI NON 
MAJUS TORMENTUM 


TUESDAY, 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1753: 


INVENERE TYRANNI 


Hor ~ 


NOR COULD SICILIA'S TYRANTS EVER FINP 
A GREATER TORMENT THAN AN ENVIOUS MIND». 


oo after the expiration of that 
golden age, in which perpetual and 
fpontancous plenty precluded all temp- 
tation to violence and fraud, Apollo, 
the god of wifdom, of eloquence, and 
mufic, became enamoured of one of the 
nymphs who graced the train of Diana. 

e nymph, whofe name time has not 
preferved with her ftory, was at firít im- 
flexible; but the fuit which her chaftity 
refufed, her vanity ftill continued to per- 
mit: and thus, though wifclom, elo- 
quence, and mufic, were ineffeétual, yet 
perfeverance prevailed. The pride of 
Virtue was imperceptibly foftened; and 
the fenfe of guilt had been fo often loft 
in the anticipation of delight, thatit did 
not always return: to this delight there 
remained no obitacle but the fear of 
fhame; and the fear of fhame, as defire 
perpetually increafed, was at laft fur- 
mbunted. 

A. pollo perceived and purfued his ad- 
vantage; and the nymph filently confent- 
ed to an affignation; the place was a 
grotto far fequeftered from the path of 
the traveller, and the tmme was mid- 
night. 

When nature no longer lavifhed her 
bounty upon idlenefs, and the fruits of 
the earth were beftowed only upon la- 
bour; when the harveft and the vintage 
ceafed to be common, and the bounds 
of pro were fet up; many vices un- 
— bomen forms niet de inhabitants of 
the earth, and aflociated with mankind. 
Of fome the external appearance was 
pleafing, and their qualities were not 
jmmediately difcovered. Among thefe 
vices was Envy: Envy, indeed, was ne- 
ver lovely; but fhe wasthen young, nor 
was the malignity of her mind yet ex- 
preífled in her perfon. 

As Apollo was enamoured of the 
nymph, say Hangers enamoured of Apollo: 
fhe watched his defcent, therefore, with 
all the impatience of defire; and though 
fhe knew hor own paffion to be hopelelk 
yet the difcovery of his addrefics to ano- 
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ther diftraéted her with jealoufy: fhe 
was always bufied to procure intelli- 
gence which could only increafe her tor- 
ment; and was perpetually contemplat- 
ing the happineís which fhe defpaired to 
enjoy. 

It happened that the affignation of 
the lovers was overheard by Echo, and 
by Echo repeated to Envy. This intelli- 
gence rouzed her to a yet keener fenfi- 
bility of mifery: to intercept the happi- 
nefs of a rival, was the firft objeét of 
her with; and the next moment fhe con- 
ceived a defign of fecuring that happi- 
nefs to herfelf. To effeét both thefe 

urpofes, a thoufand projeéts had been 
by turns contrived, examined, and re- 
jeéted; her mind was more violently 
agitated, in proportion as the time drew 
more near; and after all the toil of 
thinking had ended in defpair, an ex- 
pedient fuddenly ftarted into her mind, 
which fhe perceived at once tobe fimple 
and ealy; fhe wondered how it had been 
before overloohcd, and refolved imme- 
diately to put it in execution. 

It was within one hour of midnight, 
when the nymph took her way to the 
grotto. She was now pale with remorfe, 
and now flufhed with fhame; fhe hefi- 
tated; her bofom again beat with anti- 
cipated delight; fhe trembled, and went 
forward. Envy perceived her at a dif- 
tance; and caft round hera thick cloud, 
which ícarce the beams of Phcebus him- 
felf could have difipated. “The nymph 
looked round for the grotto, but fud- 
denly perceived herfelf to be involved in 
impenetrable darknefs; fhe could dif- 
cover neither the fky above her, nor the 
ground om which fhe ftood: fhe ftopt 
fhort, terrified and aftonifhed; defire 
was chilled in her veins, and fhe fhud- 
dered at the temerity of the purpofe. 

In this dreadful imoment fhe had no 
hope of deliverance, but fiom the power 
whofe laws fhe had been about to vio- 
late; and fhe, therefore, addreffid this 
prayer to Diana: € Chaite queen of ir- 

€ reproachable 
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reproachable delight! who, though 
my mind had renounced thy influence, 
haft yet by this omen preferved me 
from corporal difhonour; O! guide 
me in fafety through the terrors of 
this guilty night: let me once more 
be permitted to purfue the chace at thy 
fide; and to mingle with the happy vir- 
gins, whom Cheerfulneís, the daugh- 
ter of Innocence, aflembles at thy 
power!” As fhe uttered this prayer, 
fhe haftily turned about; and the mo- 
ment fhe made an effort to go back, her 
prayer was granted; the gloom that fur- 
wounded her was diflipated; and fhe 
again perceived the mild radiance of her 
queen tremble upon the fouage of the 
trees, and chequer the path before her 
with a filver light. She now ſpran 
forward, impelled by that joy which 
her deliverance had infpired: her {peed 
was no longer reftrained by the timi- 
dity of guilt; the —— way was re- 
palled in a moment; and her defire to 
return had been fo ardent, that fhe could 
{carce believe it to be accomplifhed. 

In the mean time, Env ad entered 
the grotto, and“was expecting Apollo: 
fhe heard him —— with a tumult of 
paffions, in which pain was predomi- 
nant; and fhe received him in filence and 
confufion, which otherwife fhe would 
have found it difficult to feign. 

When the momentary tranfport which 
fhe had thus obtained was at an end, 
fhe perceived that it had been too dearly 

urchafed with fafety: fhe reflected upon 

er fituation with terror; and wifhed, 
too late, that the nymph, whofe plea- 
{ure fhe had intercepted, had received it 
in her ftead, as it would have been more 
than counterbalanced by a {mall propor- 
tion of her pain: her pain was not, 
however, produced by regretting the 
lofs of innocence, but by anticipating 
the punifhment of guilt. 

Apollo, who knew not how wretched 
and malignant a being he had clafped 
to his bofom, whifpered a thoufand ten- 
der fentiments, and urged her to reply. 
Envy was ftill filent; but knowing that 
fhe could not in thefe circumftances con- 
tinue long undeteéted, fhe fuddenly col- 
lected all her forces, and fprung from 
him, hoping to have efca unknown 
am the darknefs of the night : but juft as 
fhe reached the entrance of the grotto, 
Bue in caught her in his arms. Envy 
faxigkod im the anguith of defpairz and 
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the god himéelf ftarted back with afto- 
nifhment: he would not, however, quit 
his hold of the —— and Diana, that 
fhe might not lofe an opportunity to pu- 
nifh incontinence, darted her rays di- 
rectly upon the place. Apollo diíco- 
vered the features of Envy, arid turned 
from her with abhorrence. After a 
moment's recolleétion, looking again 
fternly upon her——* Loathed apd de- 
€ tefted as thou art,” faid he, * I cannot 
deftroy thee, for thou art immortal as 
the felicity of Heaven; and I with not 
to deftroy thee, for immortality is thy 
curie. ut may my arms again cem- 
brace thee, and may my bofom be 
again preffed to mine, if thy porer 
thus to prophane the delights of love 
end not this moment for ewer : hence- 
forth thy face fhall be deformed with 
the charaćteriítics of want and age, 
and fnakes inĝead of hair fhall be the 
covering of thy head; thy breafts fhall 
be lengthened to thy wàift, and thy 
fkin fhall be fuffufed with gall.” While 
he was yet fpeaking, the frefhnels of 
youth faded — her checks; her 

funk inward; her trefles, that — 
loofe ringlets upon her fhoulders, were 
fuddenl y con trakbed ¿and writhing them- 
felves in various contortions, a hrood of 
ferpents hiffed round her head; her feih 
became flaccid, her fkin appeared fhrivel- 
led and yellow, and her whole form ex- 
preffed at once malignity and wretched- 
neís. 

Thus changed, fhe fled from the pre- 
fence of Apollo: but the carried with 
her not a memorial of her crime only, 
but of that pleafure which her pumit- 
ment had rendered it impoflible to repeat. 
A child, which fhe regarded as at once 
her glory and her fhame, was at length 
born, and afterwards known among 
mankind by the name of Cunning, 

In Cunning, the qualities both of the 
father and the mother, as far as they are 
compatible, are united. As the pro- 
geny of Envy, he regards whatever is 
amiable and good with per 2, the 
end that he propofes, th ore, is al- 
ways the gratification of vice: but he 
inherits fo much of his father’s wiídow, 
that he frequently purfues that end by 
the moft effectual means. 

P Ze therefore, so. — would 
ifdain to counfel, a to nning. 
But of the votaries = Col prue 
thofe who fucceed are difappointes: they 
La an, 
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indeed, frequently obtain the im- ftatefman, after he has gratified his 
: & uf ete wifh; but they ambition, fill fighs in vain for feli- 
efs and unfatisfied; as the city. 
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MUND 2A—PARVO SUB LARE PAUPERUM 
COENXA, SINE AUL AIS ET OSTRO, 
SOLLICITAM EXPLICUERE FEONTEM- 
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TOFRUGAL TREATS AND HUMBLE CELLS), 
WITH GRATEFUL CHANGE THE WEALTHY FLY, 

WHERE HEAL TH-PRESERVING PLAINNESS DWELL Sp 
FAR FROM TRAE CARPET S GAUDY DYE» 

SUCH SCENES HAVE CHARM D THE PANGS OF CARE, 

AND SMOOTH D THE CLOUDED FOREHEAD OF DESBPAIRe 


MAR, the hermit of the moun- 
tain Avubukabis, which rifes on 
the eaftof Mecca, and overlooks the city, 
found one evening a man fitting penfive 
and alone, within a few paces of his 
cell. Omar regarded him with atten- 
tion, and perceived rias pr — ~~ 
wild and h2 >» an at his 
was feeble — — the man alo 
feemed to ftedfaftly on Omar; but 
fuch was theabítragtion of his mind, that 
his eye did not immediately take cog- 
mizance of it's object. In the moment 
ef recolleétion he ftarted as from a dream, 
he covered his face in confufion, and 
bowed himfelf to the ground. ‘ Son 
of affli€tion,” faid Omar, * who art 
thou, and what is thy diftreís > — 
My name,” replied the ftranger, ‘ is 
Waflan, and I am a native of this city: 
the angel of adverfity has laid his hand 
upon me; and the wretch whom thine 
eye compaffionates, thau canít not de- 
hver.*»”—* To deliver thee,” faid Omar, 
belongs to Him only, from whom 
we Should receive with humility both 
— and evil; yet hide not thy life 
om me; for the burden which I can- 
mot remove, I may at leaft enable thee 
to fuftain.” Haffan fixed his eyes upon 
the nd, and remained fome time 
filent; then fetching a deep figh, he 
looked up at the hermit, and thus com- 
pled with his requeft. 


yE is mow fix years, fince our mighty 
lord the Caliph Almalic, whofe me- 
mory be bleffed, firft came privately to 
ip in the temple of the holy city. 
bleffings which he petitioned of the 
ty as the Prophet's vicegerents 
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he was diligent to difpenfe; in the inter- 
vals of his devotion, therefore, he went 
about the city, relieving dittreís and re- 
ftraining oppreflion: the widow {miled 
under his piotećtion, and the weaknefs 
of age and infancy was fuítained by his 
bounty. I, who dreaded no evil but 
ficknefs, and expeéted no good beyond 
the reward of my labour, was finging at 
my work, when Almalic entered my 
dwelling. He looked round with a 
{mile of complacency; perceiving that 
though it was mean it was neat, and 
that though I was r I appeared to be 
content. As his habit was that of a 
pilgrim, I haftened to receive him with 
fuch hofpitality as was in my power; 
and my cheerfulnefs was rather increaf- 
ed than reftrained by his prefence. Af- 
ter he had accepted fome coffee, he afked 
me many queftions; and though by my 
anfwers I always endeavoured to excite 
him to mirth, yet I perceived that he 
grew thoughtful, and eyed me witha 
placid but fixed attention. I fufpeéted 
that he had fome knowledge of me, and 
therefore enquired his country and his 
mame. € Haffan,” taid he, * I have 
€ raifed thy curiofity, and it fhall be fa- 
tished; he who now talks with thee 
is Almalic, the fovereign of the faith- 
ful, whofe feac is the — of Medi- 
na, and whofe commiſſion is from 
€ above.” Thefe words ftruck me 
dunjb with aftonifhment, though I had 
fome doubt of their truth: but Almalic, 
throwing back his garment, difcovered 
the peculiarity of his veft, and put the 
royal fignet upon his finger, Y then 
itarted up, and was about to proftrate 
myfelf before him, but he prevented me, 

$ Haffan,* 
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Hafan, faid he, * forbear; thou art 
greater than I, and from thee I have 
at once derived humility and wifdom.” 
aniwered—‘ Mock not thy bavant, 
who is but as a worm before tnce: life 
and death are ii thy hand, and hap- 
pineís and mifery are the daughters of 
thy will.—* Hallan,” he replicd, * I 
can no otherwiíe give life or happinefs 
than by not taking them away: thou 
art thyfelf beyond the rench of my 
bounty, and poticffed of felicity which 
I can neither communicate nor ob- 
tain. My influence over others fills 
my bofom with perpetual folicitude 
and anxiety; and yet my afluence 
over others extends only to their vices, 
whether 1 would reward or punifh. 
By the bow-ttring, I can reprefs vio- 
lence and fraud; and by the delega- 
tion of power, I can transfer the inia- 
tiable wifhes of avarice and ambition 
from one object to another: but with 
re{peét to virtue, I am impotent; if I 
could reward it, I would reward it in 
thee. "Thou art content, and haft 
therefore neither avarice nor ambition: 
to exalt thee, would deftroy the fim- 

licity of thy life, and diminith that 
ha pinefs which I have no power either 
to increafe or to continuc.” He then 
rofe up, and commanding me not to dil- 
clofe his fecret, departed. 

As foon as I recovered from the con- 
fufion and-aftonifhment in which the 
Caliph left me, I began to regret that my 
behaviour had intercepted his bounty; 
and accufed that cheerfulnefs of folly, 
which was the concomitant of poverty 
and labour. I now repined at the ob- 
{curity of my ftation, which my former 
infenfibility had perpetuated: I negleét- 
ed my labour, becaute I defpiled the re- 
ward; I fpent the day in idlenefs, form- 
ing romantic projects to recover the 
advantages which I had loft; and at 
night, inftead of lofing mytelf in that 
{weet and refrefhing fleep, from which I 
afed to rife with new health, cheerful- 
nefs, and vigour, I dreamt of fplendid 
habits and a numerous retinue, of gar- 
dens, palaces, eunuchs, and women, and 
waked only to regret the illufions that 
had vanifhed. My health was at length 
impaired by the inquietude of my mind; 
i fold all my moveables for fubfiftence: 
and referved only a mattrafs, upon which 
J fometimes lay from one night to ano- 
ther. 


In the firk moon of the following 
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year, the Caliph came again to Mecca, 
with the fame fecrecy, and for the fame 
purpotes. He was willing once more to 
fee cae man, whom he coniidered as de- 
riving telicity from himiélf. But he 
found me, not finging at my work, rud- 
dy with health, and vivid with cheerful- 
nefs; but pale and deieéted, fitting on 
the cround, and chewing opium, which 
contributed to fubftitute the phantoms of 
Imagination for the realities of greatnels. 
He entered with a kind of joyful impa- 
tience in his countenance, which, the 
moment he beheld me, was changed to 
a mixture of wonder and pity. I had 
often wifhed for another opportunity to 
addrefs the Caliph; yet I was confound- 
ed at his-prefence, and throwing myfelf 
at his feet, I laid my hand upon my 
head, and was fpeechleís. ‘ Haflan,” 
faid he, * what cantt thou have loft, 
< whofe wealth was the labour of thy 
own hand; and what can have made 
thee fad, the fpring of whofe joy was 
in thy own bofom? What evil hath 
befallen thee? Speak, and if I can re- 
move it, thouart happy.” I was now 
ncouraged to look up; and I replied— 
Let mv lord forgive the prefumption 
of his fervant, who rather than utter a 
falfhood would be dumb forever. I 
am become wretched by the lofs of 
that which I never poffeffed: thou hatt 
rail¢d wifhes which indeed I am not 
worthy thou fhouldít tatisfy; but why 
fhould it be thought, that he who was 
happy in obfcurity and indigence, 
would not have been rendered more 
happy by eminence and wealth ?” 
When I had finifhed this fpeech, Al- 
malic ftood fome moments in fufpenfe, 
and I continued proftrate before him. 
Hafan,” faid he, * I perceive, not with 
indignation but regret, that I miftook 
thy character; I now difcover avarice 
and ambition in thy heart, which lay 
torpid only becaufe their objeéts were 
too remote to roufe them. I cannot, 
therefore, invelt thee with authority, 
becaufe I would not fubjeét my people 
to oppreffion; and becaute I would 
not be compelled to punifh thee for 
crimes which I firft enabled thee to 
cominit. But as I have taken from 
thee that which I cannot reftore, I will 
at leait «ratify the wifhes that I excit- 
ed, leit thy heart accufe me of injuf- 
tice, and thou continue ftill a rza 
to thyfelf. rife, therefore, and fol- 
low me,” I f{prung from the ground 
AS 
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as it were with the wings of an eagle; I 
kifled the hem of his garment in an ex- 
tafy of gratitude and joy; and when I 
went out of my houfe, my heart heaped 
2s if I hadefcaped from the den of a lion. 
Y followed Almalic to the caravanfera 
im which he lodged; and after he had 
fol filled his vows, he took me with him 
to Medina. He gave me an apartment 
in the feraglio; I was attended by his 
@wn fervants; my provifions were fent 
from his own table; and I received eve- 
ry a fum from his treafury, which 
exceeded the moft romantic of my ex- 
pectations. But I foon difcovered, that 
no dainty was fo tafteful, as the food to 
which labour procured an appetite; 
mo fhumbers fo fweet, as thofe which 
wearinefs mvited; and no time fo well 
enjoyed, as that in which diligenee is 

ečtmøæ it’s reward. FT remembered 
thefe enjoyments with et; and while 
E was fighing in the midít of fuperflui- 
‘tres, which though they encumbered 
dife, yet I could not give up, they were 
denly taken away. 

Almaric, in the midft of the glory of 
Ins kingdom, and in the full vigour of 
his life, expired fuddenly in the bath; 
-fach, thou knoweft, was the deftiny 

which the ALMIGHTY had written 
His fon Aububeker, who fucceeded to 
the throne, was incenfed againit me, st 
fome who regarded me at once wi 
contempt and envy: he fuddenly with- 
drew my fion, and commanded that 
% (hould be expelled the palace; a com- 
mand which my enemies executed with 
.fo much rigour, that within twelve hours 
E found myfelf in the ftreets of Medina, 
indigent and friendleís, expofed to hun- 
-apnd derifion, with all the habits of 
oxury, and all the fenfibility of pride. 
©! let not thy heart defpife me, thou 
whom experience has not taught, that 
it is mifery to lofe that which it is not 
happineís to pofleís. Ot! that for me, 
this leffon had not been written on the 
tablets of Providence! I have travelled 
from Medina to Mecca; but I cannot fly 
. from myfelf. How different are the 
{tates in which I have been placed! The 
remembrance of both is bitter; for the 
pleafore of neither can return, 
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Haffan, having thus ended his ftory, 
{mote his hands together; and, looking 
upward, burít into tears. 

Omar, having waited till this agony 
was paft, went to him; and, taking him 
by the hand-——* My fon,” faid he, * more 
€ isyetin thy power than Almalic could 


€ E or Aububeker take away. The 
* leffon of thy life the Prophet has in 
€ mercy appointed me to explain. 


< Thou waft once content with a 
verty and labour, only becaufe they 
were become habitual, and eafe and 
affluence were placed beyond thy hope; 
for when eafe and affluence approach- 
ed thee, thou waft content with pover- 
T and labour no more. ‘That which 
then became the objeét was alfo the 
bound of thy hope; and he whofe ut- 
moft hope is difappointed muft inevi- 
tably be wretched. If thy fu e 
defire had been the delights of Para- 
dife, and thou hadít believe that by the 
tenor of thy life thefe delights had been 
fecured, as more could not have been 
given thee, thou wouldft not have re- 
gretted that lefs was not offered. The 
content which was once enjoyed was 
but the lethargy of the foul; and the 
diftrefs which is now fuffered will but 
uicken it to action. Depart, there- 
ore, and be thankful for all things: 
put thy truft in Him, who alone can 
gratify the wifh of reafon, and fatisfy 
the foul with good: fix thy h upon 
that portion, in comparifon of which 
the world is as the drop of the bucket, 
and the duít of the balance. Return, 
my fon, to thy labour; thy food fhall 
be again tafteful, and thy reft fhall be 
Íweet: to thy content alfo will be 
added ftability, when it depends not 
upon that which is ffefled upon 
earth, but upon that which is expeét- 
ed in Heaven.” | > 
Hafan, upon whofe mind the Angeli 
of biruin imperios. the counfel of 
Omar, haftened to proftrate himfelf in 
the temple of the Prophet. Peacedawn- 
ed upon his mind like the radiance of the 
morning: he returned to his labour with 
cheerfulneís; his devotion became fer- 
vent and habitual; and the latter days ef 
Hallan were happier than the firft, . 
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LATET ANGUIS IN HERRERA: 


VIRG- 


WITHIN THE GRASS CONCEAL D A SERPENT LIES; 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
AS the view of publick undertakings 
fhould be the publick good, no foi- 
ble that is prejudicial to fociety can be 
too trifling to be animadverted upon. I 
Shall, therefore, without any farther a- 
pology, lay before you one of the great- 
eit impediments to the pleafure of con- 
verfation; an artful manner of convey- 
ang keen reproaches and harfh fatires, 
under the difsuife of difcourfing on ge- 
neral fubjeéts, which feem quite foreign 
to any thing that may concern the com- 
pany. ‘Thus, inttead of endeavourin 
to entertain each other with cheerfu 
good-humour, molt converfations are 
carried on, as Hudibras fays— 


< With words, far bitterer than wormwood, 
< That would in Job or Grizzel ftir moud.’ 


It is an old and a juit obfervation, that 
no fituation can weil be lefs entertain- 
ing, than that of athird perfon to lovers: 
yet while decency is preferved, which is 
generally the cafe betore marriage, and 
by fenfible and well-bred people after- 
wards; even in this fituation, the mind 
that is ttored with any images of it’s 
own, may amufe itfelf; and the heart 
that is fraught with any good-nature, 
may find fome fatisfaction in coniicder- 
ing the pleafure which the fond lovers 
enjoy in the company of each other. 
But from the uneafineís of being a third 
perfon to Quarrellers, there is no relief: 
your own thoughts are broke in upon 
by the jarring difcord of your compa- 
nions; and they will neither contribute 
to your entertainment, nor even fuffer 

ou toretainthe tranquillity of your own 
fom. 

Amongíft the vulgar, where the men 
vent their paflions by iwearing, and the 
women by ícoldine or crying, their quar- 
rels are generally foon made up; nor does 
any danger remain after reconciliation. 
But in higher life, where fuch efforts 


are reftrained by good-breeding, and 
where people have learned to difguile, 
not to fubdue their pafflions, an invete- 
rate rancour often lies corroding ig the 
breaft, and generally produces all the 
effeéts of inexorable malice. 

People confider not, that by family re- 
partees and obligue reflections on each 
fide, the very inmoit fecrets of their lives 
are difclofed to their common acquaint- 
ance; and that they oftentimes inconfi— 
derately lay open to their worft enemies, 
faults and imperfections in themíelves 
and their relations, which they would 


take pains to conceal from their deareft 
friends. 

To give you a full idea of what I 
mean, 


fend you a hiftory of my life and 
adventures for one day; and I wifh I 
could fay it was the only one, in which 
I have been witnefs to fuch difagreeable 
{cenes as are here reprefented. 

In the morning I breakfafted with 
two young ladies. Milis Harriet theel- 
der fitter was about the age of nineteen, 
and Miís Fanny the youngett not quite 
feventeen. Y heir parents are able am-— 
ply to provide for them; and have (pared 
no colt in mafters of every kind, in order 
to give them all fafhionabile female ac- 
complifhments. Ever fince they have 
quitted the nurierya they have been in- 
dulged in feeing their own company in 
iiis Harriet’s dreffing-room, which is 
finifhed and adorned with great elegance 
of taíte and profufion of expence. They 
are both pollefled of no imall fhare of 
beauty, with fo much quickneís of ap- 
prehention and ready wit, as might, if 
rightly applied, render them extremely 
entertaining. Not one real mistortune 
can they yet have met with, to four their 
empers or fupprefs their vivacity: yet E 
could plainly ice, that they were v far 
from being happy, and that their u p- 

inefs aroile from their continual bicke: - 
ings with each other. After break fait, 
Niits Fanny took up a volume of 
Shakefpeare’s plays that lay in the win- 
dow; and out of the Widtummer Night's 
Dieam, read the following part of a 
fpee h 





83 
Speech which Helena makes to her friend 


ermia, in the third aét: 


e Injurious Hermia, moft ungrateful maid! 

e Have you contrived, have you with thefe 
€ contrived 

© To baie me with this f ul derifi n? 

€ Is all the counfel that we two have fhared, 

© The fifters vows, the hours that we have 
€ fpent, 

€ When we have chid the hafty-footed time 

€ For parting us; O! and is all forgot!” 


Then laying down the book, with the 
tears half ftarting from her eyes, fhe 
looked earneftly at her fifter, and in a 
tone more theatrical than I wifh to hear 
off the ftage, cried out—* Oh! wretched 
+ Helena, unhappy maid! I wonder not 
“ that in your circumítances you ima- 
€ gined that every word was intended as 
€ aninfult; fince no doubt you had often 
€ experienced {fuch inhuman treatment.” 
Miís Harriet with fome warmth aníwer - 
ed—* You fhould remember, Siíter, that 
€ Helena was a foolifh weak girl, fond 
€ of a man that defpifed her; and it was 
€ kind of any body to endeavour to cure 
€ her of fuch a mean-fpirited paffion.” 

Fanny. * *Tis always cruel, Siíter, 
“ to infult the wretched.” 

Harrier. € Thofe that are mifera- 
* ble by their own folly, Mifs Fanny, 
“ will call every thing infult and re- 
€ proach, that tends not to foothe and 
€ encourage them in a filly paffion.” 

Fanny. * If love is a filly paffion, 
€ Mifs Harriet, I know fome mighty 
€ wife people that have felt it’s power.” 
HARRIET. * I do not fay that love 
is a filly paffion, where it is properly 

laced: but I know, Madam, that a 
hesdítroog young girl will always be 
angry with every one that advifes her 
for her own good.’ 
Fanny. € And I know alfo, Ma- 
dam—" 

As foon as the affectionate name of 
Sifter was dropped, and the ceremony of 
Mifs fupplied it's place, I even then be- 
gan to fear, left ceremony would alfo un- 
dergo the fame fate, and that paffion at lait 
would introduce open rudenefs: but the 
word Madam doubly retorted, no fooner 
reached my ears, than, trembling for 
the event, I interrupted the dialogue by 
taking my leave; and I doubt not but 
any one from this fketch may eafily be 
able to paintin what manner thefe young 
ladies pafs moit of their hours together. 
From hence I went to vifit three 
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coufins, who, although they had mode- 
rate independent fortunes, yet had for 
fome years lived together as one family- 
They were women of an obfcure and 
low education, but commonly reputed 
good natured. I took it for granted, 
therefore, that I fhould meet with fume 
harmony amongit them: but by their 
converfation I foon found, that they con- 
tinued under the fame roof, for no other 
reafon, but becaufe each fancied herfelf 
obliged to it fhe knew not why, and 
could not tell how to extricate herfelf 
from imaginary chains. 

Whatever converfation I began with 
a defign of amufing them, was inter- 
rupted by their all talking at once upon 
the fubjeét which feemed uppermoft i 
their minds; and proving to a demon- 
ftration, that one perfon could live by 
herfelf much cheaper than with a com- 
panion; and each feparately declared, 
that She could live for a mere trifle, was 
it not for expenfive connexions. "Then 
running through every branch of houfe- 
keeping, each inveighed ftrongly agamft 
fome article, which either fhe did not 
like, or from ill health could not enjoy, 
and which fhe knew alfo to be agreeable 
to he: compenions. This difcourfe 
was too vulgar as well as difagreeable to 
be long endured; I therefore haftened 
off as faft as poffible and went to din- 
ner, where the family confifted of an old 
gentleman and lady, their two daughters, 
and two young gentlemen, who, 1 foon 
found, were the intended lovers of the 
young ladies. By intended lovers, I 
mean, they were young gentlemen, 
whofe fortunes and characters were agree- 
able to the parents; and the defign of 
this interview was for the young people 
to fee whether they were agreeeable to 
each other. I now expeéted the higheft 
{cene of cheerfulneís and good-humour; 
for on fuch occafions both gentlemen 
and ladies generally drefs themfelves in 
their beft looks and their belt humour, 
as certainly as in their beft and moft be- 
coming cloaths. The two gentlemen I 
foon perceived had made a feparate choice; 
but, unfortunately, the two ladies were 
both bent on the conqueít of the fame 
man; to compafs which, their features 
and p.rfons, through affeétation, were 
thrown into athoufand diftortions. From 
an envious fear of each other's fuccefs, 
lewring fufpicion fat upon their brows; 
and their cyes, which were naturaHy 


piercing, 
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of a paltry meanneís of {pirit; while he 
burit out in raptures on the happineís of 
every libertine, who was not bound b 
the uneafy fetters of matrimony. Both 
had fome poetical paflage ready to repeat 
in fupport of their decifions; and their 
eyes were alternately cait towards me, 
as claiming my approbation. 

Could I pofibly want to be farther 
intorme of their private hiitory? Or can 
I claim to myfelt any peculiar penetra- 
tion, for faying that Mr. B is grown 
fick of his wifc, andis a man of plea- 


Piercing, dartel forth fuch malignant 
fuances at each othor, that they lott all their 
beauty, and, from being turned fo many 
ways at once, looked as if they fquinted. 
‘Their whole diicourfe confilted of fharp 
reflections aguinit coquetry; each infi- 
nuating, in pretty intelligible terris, that 
the other was a finifhed coquet: and in- 
deed they ſpared not, in an indirect 
manner, to accuíz each other of every ill 
quality in human nature. How this re- 
commended them to their lovers, I know 
net; but it made their company, partiy 





through compatlion, and partly through 
indignation, lo unpleaiant to inc, that as 
ioon as I could, contiitent with civiiity, 
Y took my leave, and clofed this agreg- 
able day with a married couple, the mo- 
tive of whote coming sane, es was Laid 
to be love, for no other could weil be 
aligned forit. They had been married 
lome years, but had no children; which 
{Í ibon foun: was no finall grief to tie 
hufband, by his talking in raptures of 
every prattling child he had met wiih 
abroad; to which the wife always an- 
twered, that fhe was fick of hearing of 
nothing but the monkey tricks of a par- 
cel of fenfeleis brats. As they were both 
Pecple of tolerable underitanding, and 
were faid to be very tond of reading, I 
endeavoured to turn the dilfcourfe into 
another channel, which was pretty eafily 
done, and they with great readinefs en- 
tic into a converiation on plays and 
books cf aimufuinment. But here again 
not a üngle character could be mention- 
ed, without caufing a warm dii; ute be- 
tween the hufbind and wife: fhe: moft 
eutrageoufly inveighed againit every ex- 
ample of a kind and obligirg wite, 
whofe bchaviour, fhe iaid, was the effect 


fure and intrigue; and that fhe leads him 
a weary life trom fufpicion of his a- 
mours, being refolved not to incur that 
cenfure of mean-{piritednefs, which fhe 
caft on every character that exemplific 
any degree of patience and acquieicence 
towards a hufband? Nay, without the 
leaít {park of divination, I will venture 
to foretell, that Mr. B , driven from 
his own houfe by the petuiance and cla- 
mours of his wife, will fpend moft of 
his tine with fome favourite couriezan, 
whofe imereit itis toengage him by cheer- 
fulneís and good-humour: and that 
Mrs. B » piqued at the neglcét of 
her charms, may Mibly revenge the 
inconttancy of her hufband, by facri- 
ficing her own virtue and honour. 

It, Sir, you can prevail with people 
not rto expofe thernfelves in this manner, 
and can periuade them, that Good-Hu- 
mour woul be amore agrecable enter- 
tainment to their gueíts than the moft 
coltly provilions; you will certainly do 
an cifential piece of fcrvice to fociety, * 
and you may command all the affiftance 
in the power of 

Y cur moft obedient, &c. 
MYRTILLA. 
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MAS TOTIFS OP TATA EXEGIT GLORIA POENA Se 


Juv. 


SUCH FATE PYRSUES THE VOTABIES OF PRAISE. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR» FLFET-PRISON, FEB. 24. 


O a beonevolent difpofirion, every 

itate or life will afford fome cppor- 
tunities of contributing to the welfare of 
mankind. Opulence and folendor are 
enabled to difpel the cloud ot adverfity, 
to dry up the tears of the widow and the 
orphan, and to increafe the felicity of 


all around them: their example will ani- 
mate virtue, and retard the progrefs of 
vice. And even indigence and obícurity, 
though without power to confer happi- 


nefs, may at Ie prevent mifery, and 
apprize thofe who are blinded by their 
pallions that they are on the brink of ir 


remediable calamity. 
Pleafed, therefore, with the thought of 
recovering others from that folly which 
MI has 





qo 


Bas embittered my own days, I Have 
umed to addrefs the Adventurer 
the dreary manfions of wretched- 
nefs and air, of which the gates 
Ere fo wonderfully conftru&ed, as to fly 
for the reception of ‘ftrangers, 
though they are im tous as a rock of 
adarhant to fuch as are within them. 


Facilis defcenfus Averni 3 
PPD arque dies patet atri janua Ditis 3 
“ed revocare pradum, fuparafgue cuadere ad 


apres, 
ec opas bie labor ef. 











Wir. 


"Ehe gates of he'l are open night and day 3 
h the deícent, and eafy is the wav: 

to return and view the cheerful fkies, 

this the tafk and mighty labour lies. 


DRYDEN. 





Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that 
Y have glittered at the ball, and fparkled 
in the circle; that I have had the happi- 
nefs tó be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the mafquerade; have 
> a the delight of tables of the firít fa- 

ion, and the envy of my brother beaux; 
and, to defcend a little lower, it is, I be- 
Heve, fill remembered, that Mefirs. Ve- 
lours and d Efpagne ftand indebted for 
—— part of their prefent influence at 

aildhall, to the elegance of my fhape, 
and- the graceful freedom of my car- 
nage. 


——Sed gua præclara et Pra pera tanti, 
za 


e rebus latis par fit menjura malorum ? 
qT - 
Juv- 


See the wild purchale of the bold and vain, 
Where every blifs is bought with equal pain ! 


As I entered into the world very 
oung, with an elegant perfon, and a 
arge eftate, it was not long before I dif- 

entangled myfelf fronr the fhackles of 
religion ; for I was determined to the 
puríuit of pleaftire, whickaccordirg to 
my notions confitted in the unre(ftrained 
and unlimited gratifications of every 
paflon and every appetite ; and as this 
could not be obtained under the frowns 
ef a perpetual diétator, I confidercd 
religion as my enemy; and procced- 
ing to treat her with contcmpt and de- 
rilon, was not a little delighted, that the 
.nfafhionablenefs of her a nec, and 
te cnanimated uniformity of her mo- 
tions, affoaded frequ nt opportunitics for 


the {aiji 


jes Of my ima, .nation. 
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Conceiving now that I was fufficient- 
ly qualified to laugh away fcruples, I 
miparted my remarks to thofe among 
my female favourites, whofe virtue I in- 
tended to attack; for I was well affured, 
that pride would be able to make but a 
weak defence when religion was fub- 
verted: nor was my fucceís below my 
expectation; the love of pleafure is too 
ftrongly implanted in the female breaft, 
to fuffer them fcrapulouíly to examine 
the validity of arguments defigned to 
weaken re int; all are eafily led to 
believe, that whatever thwarts their in- 
chnation mult be wrong. Little more, 
th > was required, than by the ad- 
dition of fome circumftances, and the 
exaggeration of others, to make merri- 
ment fupply the place of demonftration : 
norwas I fo fenfelefs as to offer arguments 
to fuch as could not atend to them, and 
with whom a repartee or catch would 
more effectually anfwer the fame r- 
pole. This being effected, there remained 
only * the dread of the world.” But Rox- 
ana foared too high, to think the opinion 
of others worthy her notice ; zctiti2a 
feemed to think of itonly to declare, that 
€ if all her hairs were worlds,” fhe fhould 
reckon them * well loft for love ;5” and 
Paftorella fondly conceived, that fhe 
could dweil for ever by the fide of a 
bubbling fountain, content with her 
fwain and fleecy care; without confider - 
mg that ftillnefs and folitude can afferd 
fatisfaétion only to innocence. 

~- Itis not the defire of new acquifitions, 
but the glory of conquefts, that fires the 
foldier”s breaft; as ittdeed the town is fel- 
dom worti much when rt has fuffered the 
devaitations of a fiege ; fo that thou I 
did mot openly declare the effets of my 
own proweís, which is forbidden by the 
laws of honour, it cannot be fuppofed 
that I was very folicitous to b my 
reputation, orto hinder accidental dico 
venes. “To have gained one viétory, is 
an mancement to trazard a fecond en- 
gagement: and though the fuccefs of 
the general fhould be a reafon for in- 
creafine the ftrength of the fortification, 
it becomes, with many, a nce for an 
imnredtate fimrender, wnder the ion 
that no power is able to withftand fo for- 
midable an adverfary; whileothers brave 
the danger, and think it mear to furren- 
der, and daftardly to fly. Mfeliffa, in- 
deed, knew better; and though fhe conld 
riot boaft the apathy, fteadinefs, and 
wmflezibiiity of a Cato, wanted not the 


more 
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more prudent virtue of Scipio, and gain- 
ed the viétory by declining the conteft. 
You mult not, however, imagine that 
I was, during this ftate of abandoned 
libertinifm, to fully convinced of the 
fitnefs of my own concluét, as to be free 
. from uneafinefs. I knew very well that 
I might juitly be deemed the pelit of io- 
ciety, and that fuch proceedings muft 
terminate in the deftruction of my health 
and fortune: but to admit thoughts of 
this kind was to live upon the rack; I 
fled, therefore, to the regions of mirth 
and jollity, as they are called, and endea- 
voured with Burgundy, and a continual 
rotation of company, to free myfelf from 
the pangs of refleétion. From thefe or- 
gies we frequently fallied forth in queit 
of adventures, to the no fmall terror and 
confternation of all the fober itragglers 
that came in our way: and thoush we 
never injured, like our illuftrious pro- 
— — the Miohocks, either lite or 
imbs; yet we have in the midít of Co- 
vent Garden buried a taylor, who had 
been troublefome to fome of our fine 
entlemen, beneath a heap of cabbage- 
eaves and talks, with this conceit— 


Satria te caule quem femper cupifit. . 


Glut yourfelf with cabbage, of which you 
have always been greedy. 


‘There can be no reafon for mention- 
ing the common exploits of breaking 
windows and bruifing the watch; un- 
lcís it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juítice broken lan- 
thorns, which have been paid for a hun- 
dred times; or their appearances with 
patches on their heads, under pretence 
ot being cut by the fword that was ne- 
ver drawn: nor necd I fay any thing of 
the more formidable attack of fturdy 
chairmen, armed with poles; bw a flight 
troke of which, the pride of Ned Re- 
vel’s face was at once laid fiat, and 
that cffesied in an initant, which it’s 
moft mortal foe had for years afluyed in 
vain. I fhall pafs over the accidents 
that attend attempts to fcale windows, 
and endeavours to diflodge figns from 
their hooks; there are many < hair- 
€ breadth "fcapes,” befides thole in the 
“ Anmincnt deadly breach:” but the 
rake’s life, though it be equally hazard- 
ous with that of the foldier, is neither 
accompanied with prefent honour nor 


with pleafing retro{pect. Such is, and 


Or 


fuch ought to be, the difference between 
the enemy and the preferver of his coun- 


— — fuch giddy aná thouchtlefs 
extravagance, it will not ieem ttrange, 
that I was often the dupe of coarfe flat- 
tery. When Monf, 1 Allonge allured 
me, that I thruít quart over arm better 
than any man in England, what coald 
I leis than prefent him witha vard that 
coit me thirty pieces? I was bound for 
a hundred pounds for Tom Trippet; be- 
caufe he had declared that he would 
dance a minuet with any man in 
three kingdoms except myfelf. But E 
often parted with money againít my ins 
clination, either becauíe i wanted the 
refolution to refuíe, or dreaded the ap- 
pellation of a niggardly fellow; and 
may be truly faid to have fquandered 
my eitate, without honour, without 
friends, and without pleafure. The laft 
may, perhaps, appear itrange to men 
unacquaintedwith the mafquerade of life; 
I deceived others, and 1 endeavoured ta 
deceive mytfelfi; and have worn the tace 
of pleafantry and gaiety, while my neart 
fuffered the moft exquifite torture. 

By theinttigation and encouragement 
of my friends, I became at length am- 
bitious of a feat in parliament; and ac- 
cordingly fet out for the town of Wal- 
lop in the weft, where my arrival was 
welcomed by a thoufand throats, and I 
was in three days ture of a majority: but 
after drinking out ene hundred and fifty 
hogfheads of wine, and bribing two 
thirds of the corporation twice over, i 
had the mortification to find, that the 
borough had been before fold to Mr. 
Courtly. 

Ina life of this kind, my fortune, 
though conhderable, was prelentiy dif- 
fipated; and as the attraction prows 
more ttrong the nearer any body ap- 
proaches the earth, when once a man 
begins to fink into poverty, he talls with 
velocity always increafing; every fup- 
ply is purchaled at a higher and higher 
price, and every office of kindneis ob- 
tained with greaterand greater «difhculty. 
Having now acquainted you with my 
itate of elevation, I fhall, if you encou- 
rage the continuance of my corre{pond- 
ence, thew you by what ft. ps I deicend- 
ed from a firt floor in Pall Mall, to iny 
preient habitation. 


I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
T IILSARGYRUS. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1753. 


— — CELEBEBRARE DOMESTICA FACTA. 


Hor. 


WE FIND FIT SUBJECTS FOR OUR VERSE AT HOME. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 
ONF of the improvements of life, 
in which the prefent age have ex- 
celled all that have gone betore, is the 
wick circulation of intelligence, the 
aithfulandeafy communication of events 
paft and future, by the multitude of 
news-papers which have been contrived 
to amule or inform us. But as thefe 
performances, whether daily or weekly, 
are commonly the produétions of induf- 
trious indigence, unacquainted with the 
higher clafles of mankind, my cotempo- 
raries have left to me the province of re- 
lating what immediately paffes im the 
fafhionable world. I fhall, therefore, 
give up to my brother journalitts the 
dreams of politicians, the difputes of 
empires, and the fluétuations of com- 
merce; and apply myfclf entirely to that 
more important bufineis which claims 
every one’s attention that has the hap- 
pineís of living within: the circle of po- 
litenefs. I have accordingly formed 
the plan of anew paper calculated folel y 
for high life, in which wiil be contain- 
ed a periodical account of the rife, pro- 
-efs, and declenfton of tathions; and a 
taithful recital of every remarkable oc- 
currence among perfons of figure and 
diftin&tion. The uflefulnefs and enter- 
tainment of fuch a paper are too evi- 
dent to need any obfervation; and, to 
give you a comprchentive view of my de- 
gn, and make it univerially known, I 
have fent you the following fpecimen. 





THE BEAU-MONDE: 


OR, THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S 
POLITE INTELLIGENCER. 


Wefterday arrived a mul from Bath. 


. Ve hear that acertain great lady, 
having complained to a certain gieat 
lord, that the world was to ill-natured 
as tu lay her retreatinto the country wus 


Roscom. 


in order to lie-in, and that fhe had éven 
been delivered of twins—* Madam,” 
faid my lord, * I make it a rule never 
“ to believe above HaLtF of what the 
€ world fays.” 


Advices from Hyde Park brings ac- 
counts of a bloody battle fought the 3d 
inftant, N. S. between Captain Dread- 
nought and Lieutenant Fury, in which 


both were honourably run through th= 
body. - 


Letters from New-Market affure us, 
that the horíe are aétually im motion, 
and exerciie every day; whence it is con- 
jectured, that they will take the field, 
and enter upon action, fome time in 
April. A hit of the forces is already 
drawn up by the firft aid-de-camp, the 
Honourable Reginald Heber, Efq. 


An cxpreís arrived yefterday from 
Fiance, when the privy-council met in 
Taviitock Street for the difpatch of 
fafhions. The Britifh manufaétureis 
had leave to withdraw their petitions, 
and the fan-makers addreis was ordered 
to lie upon the table. 


Orders were iffued from Lady Cham- 
berlain’s office, for all Peereifes, &c. not 
to wear any caps in full dreís, and to 
make ute of grey powder. The mento 
wear wire wigs, or theirown hair friz- 
zled up tothe top, without hats. The 
muffs to expire the firft of May next. 


On Tuefday lat a pair of white- 
heeled fhoes made it’s appearance in the 
Park, and the next day was accompanied. 
by a pair of ilver-clocked ftockings. 


According to the latett obíervations, 
the hoops are found to have increafed 
two-tenths of an mch in diameter, and 
the hats to have decreaíed two-fifths in 
the brim. 


At the laft mafquerado it was comput- 
ed that there were near ciwhteca hundred 
people, 
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people, men, women, and children. 
(he molt remarkable were three naked 
ladies repreientin-r the Graces, two 
danciny bears, ant a bombazreen devil. 
Lady Bubble-Bet loit feven hundred 
guineas, and mv Lord Stake is faid to 
have won fifteen hundred. The com- 
pany departed in good order at break of 


day. 


Both playhoufes perform, as ufual, 
everynight to croudcd audiences. Lady 
Frolick, chuing to mob it in the galle- 
ry the firtt nicht of the new play, doit 
her pink hade, halt her petenlair, and 
one fhoe in getting tn. irs. Vale and 
Lady Stickfort may be heard and feen 
every night at one or the other houfe. 


“A petition fizned by feventy-two 
routs, thirty-five “drums, fifteen drum- 
maiors, and eleven hurri icanes, 1s prepar- 
ed againit the biil ror laying an addi- 
tional duty onthe Ace of Spades. And 
we hear that in confequence of the New 
Stile, a bill is to be brought in for al- 
tering the diurnal calculaiion of time. 
It is “propofed, thar the morning be put 
back twelve hours, and 1s not “to com- 
mence tiil twelve >t noon; noon and 
night to be annihilated, and the evening 
rot to end till day-break. “This is 
azrezable to the practice of all the fa- 
fhionable wor ld; and the company of 
Stationers will have orders to prepare a 
now almanack upon the occafñon, in 
arder to bind up with future couri-ka- 
lendars. 


By private letters from Bath we are 
informed, that a wali concourie of peo- 
le are comina in daily, but they have 
fitue or no company. Mis Sulan Sly, 
ho lately we iit thither for the recovery 
of her health, is dafe ity brought to bed of 
a fon and no heir, to the great grief of 
that noble family. 


We hear that a treaty of marri:ge is 
on foot, and will {peed Hy be conii- 
mated, between Patrick MlacLackland, 
Err. and Miis Polly Pert, a lady of 
great morit and beauty—uin her pocket. 


Lait Monday died at her ladyvfthip’s 
houfe in Gsrotvener Square, Nits Cloc, 


oniy lap-dog cf the Counteis of Fiddle 
Fadile. 


On Sunday laft a terrible fire broke 
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out at Lady Brag’s, occafioned by the 
following accident: Mrs. Overall the 
houfekecper, having lof three rubbers 
at whit running, without holding a 
fwaboer, Cnotwithitanding fhe had 
changed chairs, furzed the cards, and 
ordered Jemmy the foot-boy to fit crofs- 
legged for good luck) grew out of all 
patience; ancl taking up tne devil's 
books, as fhe called them, flung them 

into the fire, and the flames ipread ro the 
— d's room; but by the timely affint- 
ance of Mirs. Cook, Mis. Chambermaid, 
and Mirs. Lady"s own Woman, the y 
were prevented from doing any cont- 
decrable dainage. 


A BILL OF MARRIAGES, BURIALS, 
DISEASES, AND CASUALTIES, FOR 
THE LAST WEEK, 


Married (in church) = a 
(at May Fair) = — xx 


’ 
N 


(at the Fleccr) =- >= 27 
Buried (in the country) - = 1942 
DISEASES. 
Abortion = = - => è> = > 2 
Ased - - =- o 
Broken heart (by hufbands) - 24 
Child-bed (in private) - - 5 
Contumption (of the pocket) ~ 73 
Colds (caught at places of diver- 
fon - - = č = — — > 500 
Excefiive gaming — a - — 9z 
Bad livers - =- - - + = JOOD 
Mortification A a a a 3 
Overflowing of the gal - > > sz 
Ram * - — 7 
Small-pox Clo£s of beauty by it) 23 
Spleen - 3 
ber fet m o a — E 38 
tll-born - - — — — 3 
Stifled Cafter birth) - = > 19 
T ympanies (alias drums) =- > + 
VEDOUTE. == = = = la = = 18 
CASUALTIES. 
‘teeth (Cloison = << -= * a. 24 
Stabbed (in the poa] ~ 12 
Horn-mad = > a 95 
Bit by a mad lap- -dog a - ug 5 
‘Turned off a ladder = — a 2 
Killed (in duels) a o "S > 
Found dead (drunk) = Ren e 31 
Rocked and pulled by the ears - r 
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High Mall at St. James's Park, 25 mi- 


nutes after Two. 


Faro bank Stock 36091. 1 half. Ha- 
zard ditto 2701. 3-8ths. Ditto Tallies 
sol. to 400l. 1-4th. Sinking Fund, no 
price. Brag circulation, uncertain. 
Opera Subícription, no price. Affem- 
bly ditto, 52l. ros. Concert ditto, rit 
Sub. no price. Ditto 2d Sub. ditto. 
Ditto New, 1ft Sub. al. 12s. 6d. to 31. 
35. Ditto zd Sub. ros. 6d. to 4l. 4s. 
Irith lottery, Books fhut. Benefit 
‘Tickets, 2s. to 35.to 55. to sol. Debts 
of Honour transferrable at White's, no 
price. 


Thus, Sir, I have explained the me- 
thod that I intend to follow, and im- 
parted fome of the materials of which 
my paper will confift: and as I doubt 
not of it’s univerfal circulation among 
perfons of quality, I fhall, in imitation 
of other papers, give admittance to all 
thofe advertifements which are more im- 
mediately connected with my fcheme; 
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fuch as of plays and pantomimes, maf. 
querades, ridottos, aflemblies, oratorios, 
concerts, the animal comedians, Vaux- 
hall, Ranelagh, Ruckholt-houfe, Ken- 
dal-houíe, &c. &c. &c. Auctions of 
china, knicknacks, and cockle-fhells; 
Pinchbeck’s repofitory ; parrots, puppies, 
and monkies, loft, ftolen, or ftrayed.— 
Alfo for wives, hufbands, and mittreffes ; 
mafquerade habits, and mafks—tooth- 
powders, lip-falves, and beautifying lo- 
tions—Mirs. Giles’s fine compound at a 
Guinea an ounce—the ladies court ftick- 
ing plaifter—and the new-invented pow- 
der for fhaving. Then among the ar- 
ticlesof books, Duke’s Art of Dancing, 
for the inftru&tion of Grown Gentlemen 
— Ihe Ladies Memorandum Book— 
Hiftorical Lift of Horfe Races—Calcu- 
lation for laying the odds at any Game 
—Hoyle on the Sciences—New Novels, 
and other fafhionable Books of Enter- 
tainment. 
I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 


Y. TATTLE: 
A 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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ASPERA 
FEQUORA VENTIS 


EMIRARITUR INSOLENS, 
QUI NUNC TE FRUITUR CREDULUS AUREA) 


QUI SEMPER VACUAM, 


SPERAT, 
FALLACIES! 


SEMPER AMABILEM 


NESCIUS AUR Æ 


Hor. 


HOW OF TEN SHALL TH! UNPRACTIS’D YOUTH 
OF ALTER'D GODS AND INJUR'D TRUTH, 


WITH TEARS, 
HOW SOON 


ALAS. 
REHOELD WITH WOPrDERING EY FS8 


COMPLAIN? 


THE BLACKENING WINDS TEMPESTUOUS RISFy 


AnD SCOWL AIOSxc 


WHILE BY HIS EASY F 


THE MAIN? 
ALITH BETRAY' Ds 


HE NOW ENJOYS THEE, GOLDEN MAID, 
Tavs AMIABLE AND KIND; 
HE FONDLY HOPES THAT YOU SHALL PROVE 


EHS EVER VACANT TO 
NOR HEEDS THE FALTHLESS WIND. 


BE Ladies, tovrhom I lately ad- 

dieffed fome thoughts upon the 
choice of a huíband, I thail to-day confi- 
der as married: and as I am very far trom 
thinking, that they may now fit down 
in negligent lecurity, and remit at once 
their afiduity and circumipeétion, I 
hall warn them of iome opinions of 
whith this conduét is the contequence, 
detect tome errors by which the general 
intention of good-nature may be diiap- 
pointed, and endeavour to put them up- 
on their guard againtt fome propentities 
by which it may be overbornc. 

It is now necellary to remind them, 
that the paffion which is fuppoted to ani- 
mate the lover, the pafon which is re- 
prelented by flames and darts, which 
iwells the bolom with perpetual 1aptuie, 
and neither changes it’s obiect nor lotes 
it’s ardour, cxilts only im poetry and ro- 
mance. Fhe real pation which wi 
andtolly have thu, concurred to dii- 





HIES LOVE, 
Fer AIXCIS. 


guife, is ſubiect to difeuft and fatiety, 19 
excited by novelty, and frequently ex- 

tinsuifhed by poffeffion. i 
it is alto equaliy true, that a refined 
and abttractcd tricndthip between per- 
fons of different fexzs, a union of fouls 
to which the corporal na:lion is merely 
accidental, is oniy to be found in the 
writines of thofe enthuitalts who have 

o 

addreiied the world from a cave ora col- 
lege, and perhaps denied the force of 
deires which they could not fubdue; or 
in the proicíhions of infidious hypocrites, 
who have endeavoured thus to gain a 
confidence, which they intend only to 
abuic. But there is an elleem which is 
meliorated by love, and a love that is 
ciovated by citcem;a kind of mixed af- 
fection, peculiar to mankind as beings 
compounded of inttiné&t and reaton, or, 
in other words, of body and mind. 
‘his is thot ipecies of affeétion upon 
which the tupreme or peculiar happinefs 
o 


96 
ef marriage depends, and which can 
arce be preferved without a conitant 
attention and perpetual efforts. 

As love without efteem is volatile and 
capricious; efteerm without love is lan- 
guid and cold. I am afraid that many 
men, whole wives have poffeficd their 
eftecm, have yet lavifhed their fortune 
and their fondnefs upon a miftrefs; and 
that the love of others, however ardent, 
has been quickly alienated, becaufe it was 
mot dignified and fupported by efteem. 

Though gocd-nature does indeed par- 
ticipate the pains and the pleafures of 
others, and may, therefore, be confi- 
dered as a conftant and forcible motive 
to cashmunicate happinefs and aileviate 
mifery; yet it is at belt but the imper- 
fet excellence of imperfeét beings, whofe 
immediate gratifications are often felf- 
ifh, and fuch as folly or vice render in- 
compatible with the true happinefs of 
the individual, and of each other. 

Aas there is not, perhaps, upon earth 
any couple, whofe natural «ifpofitions 
and relifh of lite are fo perfeétly fimilar, 
as that their wills conftantly coincide; 
fo it muit fometimes happen, that the 
immediate pleafure of indulging oppo- 
fate inclinations will be greater than 2 
participation of that pleafure, which 
would arife to the other if this indulg- 
ence fhould be forborne: but zs to for- 
bear this indulgence can never fail to 
conciliate eltecin, it fhould always be 
confidered as a means of happinefs, and 
rather 2s an advantage than a lofs; efpe- 
cially if it be true, that the indulgence 
itfelf, in thefe circumftances, never gives 
the pleafure that it promifes. 

Lady Charlotte lee cen the wife of 
a young baronet, wasdreffing for an af- 
fernbly a few nights ago, when Sir Har- 

came in. * My dear Charlotte,” fays 
he, * I am forry that you are going out 
€ to-night; for my coufin George is juft 
“ arrived from the Eatt Indies: Y have 
€ invited him to fup; and as he has ne- 
€ ver feen you, I promifed him your 
€ company. —* Nay, dear Sir Harry,” 
replied the lady, * do not afk me to ftay 
€ at home to-night; you know I am 
“ fond of dancing, and now my fancy 
€ is fet upon going, I am fure you will 
€ not difappoint me.” Sir Harry, who 
was truly good-natured, would not urge 
her to itay; for to itay with apparent re- 





luétance would not have eratified his 
silh. She ceived that he was fecret- 
y difpleafed; however, away fhe went. 





tas fhe had not leía guod-nature than 
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Sir Harry, the fuffered fo much pin by 
reflecting on the pain fhe had given him, 
that fhe often wi‘hed herfelf at home. 
‘Thus fhe offended the delicacy of his 
affection, by preferring a dance to the 

uiet of his mind; and fortuited part of 
the cit em which was due to that very 

ood-nature by which fhe loft the en- 
joyment of the night. 

In this inftance, the pain inflictcA 
upon the hufband was accidental to the 
private gratification propofed by the 
wife. But there is a ion very diffe- 
rent both from malice and rage, to the 
gratification of which the pain of ano- 
ther is fometimes effential necelTarv. 
This pafflon, which hooch it’s effects 
are often direétly oppofite to pood-na- 
ture, is yet perhaps predominant in every 
breaít, and indulged at whatever rifque, 
is Vanity. 

To a gratification of vanity, at the 
expence of reciprocal elteem, the wife is 
certainly under much {ftronger tempta- 
tion than the hufband: and I warn the 
ladies againft it, not only with more 
zeal, but with greater hope of fuccefs; 
becaufe thofe only who have fuperior na- 
tural abilities, or have reccived uncom- 
mon advantages from education, have 
it in their power. 

Succelefally to rally a wife, confers 
no honour upon a huíband; the attempt 
is regarded rather as an infult than a 
conteíft; it is exulting in a mafculine 
ftrength, to which fhe makes no preten- 
fions, and brandifhing weapons which 
fhe is not fuppofed to have fkill to 
wield. 

For the fame reafons, to confute or to 
ridicule a hufband with an apparent fu- 
periority of knowledge or of wit, afford« 
all the — of triumph to a wife; itis 
to be (trong where weaknefs is no re- 
proach, and to conquer when it weuld 
not have been difhonourable to fy. But 
thefe circumíftances which increafe the 
force of the temptation, will be found to 
afford proportionate motives to refift it: 
whatever adds to the glory of the vic- 
tor, adds equally to the difhonour of 
the vanquifhed ; and that which can ex- 
alta wife, only by degrading a hufband, 
will appear upon the whole not to be 
worth the acquifition, ewen thouch it 
could be made without chansing fond- 
nefs to reientment, or provoking to jea- 
— by an implication of contempt. If 
the adies do not perceive the force of 
this a2gument, I earneftly requeft that 
they would for once truft implicitly 

te 


to my judgement; arequeli which, how- 
ever extraordinary, is not unreafonab.c; 
becaufe in this inftance, the very vanity 
which hides truth from them, muft ne- 
cellarily difcover it to me. ' 
But if good-nature is fufficiently vi- 
porous to fecure the eftcem of reafon, it 
may yet be too negligent to gratify the 
delicacy of love: it mutt therefore not 
only be fteady, but watchful and alli- 
duous ; beauty mufi fluffer no diminu- 
tion by inelegance, but every charm 
muft contribute to keep the heart which 
it contributed to win; whatever would 
have been concealed as a deteét trom 
the lover, muft with yet greater dili- 
ence be concealed from the hufband. 
he moft intimate and tender famili- 
arity cannot furely be fuppoled to ex- 
clude decorum; and there is a delicacy 
in every mind which is difgufted at the 
breach of it, though every mind is not 
fufhiciently attentive to avoid giving an 
offence which it has often received. 
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I fhall conclude this paper, as I did 
mv jait on the fame fubjeét, with a ge- 
neral rem“. As they who poficfs lefs 
than they expeéted cannot be happy, to 
expatiate in chimerical profpeéts of te- 
licity is to imfure the anguifh of diíap- 

ointment, and to lofe the power of en- 
joyment, whatever may be poffeffed. Let 
not youth, therefore, imagine, that with 
all the advantaces of nature and e‘luca- 
tion, marriace will be a conitant reci- 
procation of delieht, over which exter- 
nals will have little influence, and which 
time w.ll rather change than deftroy. 
There is no perpetual fource of delight 
but Hope: fo imperfeét is the utmoft 
temporal happineís, that to poffefs it all 
is to lofe it. We enjoy that which ts 
before us; but when nothing mere is 
poflible, all that“ is attained is infipid. 
Such is the condition of this life: but 
let us not, therefore, think it of no va- 
lue; for to be placed in this life, is to be 
a candidate for a better. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 213, 17854. 


CALUMNIARI SI QUIS AUTEM VOLUERIT, 


QUOD ARBORES LOQUANTUR, 


LET THOSE WHOM FOLLY PROMPTS 


NON TANTUM FERÆ} 
FICTIS JOCARI NOS MEMINERIT FARULIS. 


PHÆDe 


TO SNEER, 


BE TOLD WE SPORT WITH FABLE HERE 5 
BE TOLD THAT BRUTES CAN MORALS TEACH, 
AND TREES LIKE SOUNDEST CASUISTS PREACH. 


H OU G Hit be gencrally allowed, 

that to communicate happinefs is 

the charaécteriitic of virtue, yet this hap- 
pinefs is feldom confidered as extending 
beyond our own fpecies; and no man is 
thought to become vicious, by facri- 
ficing the life of an animal to the plea- 
fure of hitting a mark. It is, however, 
certain, that by this act more happinefs 
is deftroyed than produced; except it be 
fuppofed, that happinefs fhould be efi- 
mated, not in proportion to it’s degree 
only, but to the rank of the being by 
whom it is enjoyed: but this isa fuppo- 
fition which perhaps cannot eafily be 
- fupported. —— from which alone 
man derives his fuperiority, fhould, in 
the prefent quettion, be confidered only 
as Senfhibility: a blow produces more 
pain to a man than to a brute; becaufe 
to a man it is aggravated by a fenfe of 
indignity, and is felt as often as it is 
remembered ; ia the brute it produces 


only corporal pain, which in a fhort time 
ceafes for ever. But it may be juítly aí- 
lerted, that the fame degree of pain in 
both fubjeéts, is in the fame degree an 
evil; and that it cannot be wantonly in- 
fliéted without equal violation of right. 
Neither does it follow from the contrary 
pofitions, that man fhould ab‘tain from 
animal food; for by him that kills mere- 
ly to eat, life is lacrificed only to life; 
and if man had lved upon Suite and 
herbs, the greater part of thofe animals 
which die to furnifh his table would 
never have lived ; inftead of increafine 
the breed as a pledge of plenty, he would 
have been compelled to deftroy therm to 
prevent 2 famine. : 
Thereis great difference between kill- 
ing for food, and for fport. To take 
pleafure in that by which pain is infli€t- 
ed, if itis not vicious, is dangerous ; and 
every practice which, if not criminal in 
itielf, yet wears out the fyimpathizm 
N ~“ — da 
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fenfibility of a tender mind, muft render 
human nature proportionably lefs fit for 
fociety. In my purfuit of this train of 
thought, I confidered the inequality with 
which happinefs appears to be diltributed 
among the brute creation, as different 
animals are in a different degree expofed 
to the capricious cruelty of mankind; 
and in the fervor of my imagination, I 
began to think it poffible that they — 
participate in a future retiabution; efpe- 
cially as mcre matter and motion ap- 
proach no nearer to fenfibility than to 
thought: and he who will not venture to 
«deny that brutes have fenfibility, fhould 
mot haftily pronounce, that they have 
only a material exiftence. While my 
mind was thus bufied, the evening ittole 
imperceptibly away ; and at length morn- 
ing fucceeded to midnight: my atten- 
tion was remitted by degrees, and I fell 
alep in my chair. 
ough the labours of memory and 
judgment were now at an end, yet fan- 
cy was ftill buíy: by this roving wan- 
ton I was conducted through a dark ave- 
nue, which, atter many windings, ter- 
minated in a place which fhe told me 
was the elyfium of birds and beafts. 
Here I beheld a great variety of animals, 
whom I perceived to be endowed with 
reafon and fpeech: this prodigy, how- 
ever, did not raife aftonifhment, but 
curiofity. I was impatient to learn what 
were the topics of difcourte in fuch an 
affembly 3 and hoped to gain a valuable 
addition to my remarks upon human 
life. For this purpofe I approached a 
Horfe and an Ais, who feemed to be en- 
gaged in ferfous eonverfation: but I ap- 
heat with great caution and humi- 
ity; tor I now confidered them as ina 
ftate fuperior to mortality; and I feared 
to incur the contempt and indignation 
which naturally rife at the fight of a ty- 
rant who is divefted of his power. My 
caution was, however, unneceffary, for 
they feemed wholly to difregard me; 
and by degrees I came near enough to 
overhear them. 
€ If I had perifhed,” faid the Afs, 
when I was difinifled from the earth, 
¥ think I fhould have been a lofer by 
my exiftence; for, during my whole 
life, there was fcarce an interval of 
an hour, in which E did not ftuffer 
the accumulated mife of blows, 
hunger, and fatigue. hen I was a 
colt, I was itolen by a gypfie, who 
placed two childien upon my back in 
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a pair of panniers, before I had per- 
feétly acquired the habit of carryin 
my own weight with fteadinefs tn 
dexterity. By hard fare and ill treat- 
ment, I quickly became blind; and 
when the famuly to which I be- 
longed, went into their winter quar- 
tets in Norwood, I was ftaked as a 
bet againft a couple of geete, which 
had becn found by a fellow who canre 
by, driving before him two of my 
brethren, whom he had overloaded 
with bags of fand: a halfpenny was 
thrown up; and to the inexpreffible in- 
creafe of my calamity, the dealer in 
fand was the winner. 
€ When I came to town, I was har- 
nefled with my two wretched affociates 
toa cart, in which my new matter had 
pise up his commodity till it would 
old no more. “The load was fo dif- 
proportronate to our ftrength, that it 
was with the utmoft difficulty and la- 
beur dragged very flowly over the 
rugged pavement of the ftreets, in 
which every ttone was an almoft in- 
fuperable obftacle to our progreís. One 
morning very early, as we were toil- 
ing up Snow Hill, with repeated ef- 
forts of ftrength, that was ftimulated, 
even to agony, by the inceffant ftrokes 
of a whip, which had already laid our 
loins bare even to the bone; it hap- 
pened that, being placed in the thafts, 
and the weight preffing hard upon me, 
I fell down. Our driver regarded my 
misfortune, not with pity but rage; 
and the moment he turned about, he 
threw a ftick with fuch violence at 
my head, that it forced out my eyes 
and pafiing through the focket into 
the brain, I was inftantly difmiffed 
from that mifery, the comparifon of 
which with my prelunt ftate confti- 
tutes delia part of it's felicity. But 
you, furely, if I amay judge by your 
ftature, and the elegance of your make, 
was among the favourites of man- 
kind; you was placed in a higher and 
a happier ftation; you was not the flave 
of indigence, but the pride of great- 
nefs; your labour was fport, an your 
reward was triumph, eafe, plenty and 
attendance.” 
< It is true,” replied the Steed, * Y 
was a favourite: but what avails it to 
be the favourite of caprice, avarice, and 
barbarity? My tyrant was a wretch, 
who had gained a confiderable fartune 


by play, partuculany by racing. Y 
* had 
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had won him many large fums; but 
being at length excepted out of every 
match, as having no equal, he regard- 
ed even my excellence with malignity, 
when it was no longer fubfervient to 
his interett. Yer I (till lived in eafe 
and plenty; and as he was able to fell 
even my pleafures, though my labour 
was become ufelefs, I had a feraglio in 
which there was a perpetual fucceflion 
of new beauties. At lait, howevcr, 
another competitor appeared: I enjoy- 
ed a new triumph by anticipation; I 
rufhed into the field, panting for the 
conqueft; and the firft heat I put my 
matter in poffeffion of the ftakes, which 
amounted to ten thoufand pounds. 
The proprietor of the mare that I had 
dittanced, notwithftanding this difí- 
grace, declared with great zeal, that 
fhe fhould run the next da ainit 
any welding in the world for double 
the fum: my matter immediately ac- 
cepted the challenge, and told him, 
that he would the next day produce a 
gelding that fhould beat her: but what 
was my aftonifhment and indignation, 
when I difcovered that’ he moft cm- 
elly and fraudulently intended to qua- 
lify me for this match upon the ipot; 
and to facrifice my life at the very 
moment in which every nerve fhould 
be ftrained in his fervice. 
< As I knew it would be in vain to 
refit, I fuffered myfelf to be bound: 
the operation was performed, and I was 
inftantly mounted and fpurred on to 
the goal. Injured as I was, the love 
of glory was ítill fuperior to the defire 
of revenge: I determined to die as I 
had lived, without an cqual; and hav- 
ing again won the race, I funk down 
at the poft in an agony, 
after put an end to my life.” 
When I had heard this horrid marra- 
tive, which indeed I remembered to be 
true, I turned aboutin honeft confufien, 
and blufhed that I was a man. But 
my reflections were interrupted by the 
notes of a Blackbird, who was — 
«he ftory of his own fate with a me ody 
that wrefiftibly compelled my attention. 
By this gentle and harmonious being, I 
was not treated with equal contempt; he 
received that I liftened with curiofity 5 
and, interrupting his fong—* Stranger,” 
fays he, * though I am, as thou feeft, in 
s the fields of Elyfium, yet my happi- 
4 nels is not complete; my mate is ftill 
s expofed to the mifgries of mortality, 
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and I am 1till vulnerable in her. O? 
ftranger, to bribe thy friendthip, if 
peradventure it may reach my love, I 
will gratify the curiofity with which 
thy looks enquire after me. I fell by 
the unprovoked enmity of man, in that 
feafon when the diétates of nature are 
love. But let not my cenfure be uni- 
veríal; for as the elegy which I fing 
was written by a human being, every 
huinan being is not deftitute of com- 
palfion, nor deaf to the language in 
which our joys and fears are exprefi- 
ed.? He then, after a fweet though 
fhort prelude, made the grove again 
eccho with his fong. 
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The fun had chac*d the winter's fnow, 
And kindly lvos’d the froft- bound foil 5 
The melting ttreams began to flow, 
And plow-men urg*d their annual toile 


‘Twas then, amid the vernal throng, 
Whom nature wakes tomirth and loves 

A Blackbird rais d his amorous fong, 
And thus it echo’d through the grove: 


€ O' faireít of the feather'd train, 
€ For whom I ng, for whom I burns - 
€ Attend with pity to my ftrain, 
€ And grant my love a kind return. 
€ See, fer, the winter's ftorms are flown, 
< Andzephyrs gently fan the air! 
€ Let us the genial influence own, 
© Let us the vernal paftime fhare.- 


€ The raven plumes hls jetty wings 

€ To pleafe his croaking paramour 3 
The larks refponfive love-tales fings 
€ Andtell their paffions as they foare 


But truft me, love, the raven's wing 
< Is not to be compar'd with mine; 
€ Nor can the lark fo [weetly fing 
€ As I, who ftrengih with fweetnefs join. 
€ With thee l'il prove the fweets of love, 
« With thee divide the cares of lifejz 
e No fonder hufband in the grove, 
© Mor none than thee a happier wife. 
€ 1” lead thee to the cleareft rill, 
€ Whofe fireams among the pebbles rays 
© There will we Gt and fip our fill, 
€ Qr on the flow’ry border play. 
€ J"1l guide thee to the thickefit brake, 
€ Impervious to the fchool-boy’s eye: 
« For thee the plalter'd neft IH make, 
¢ And on thy downy pinions lie. . 


e To get thee food I’llrange th: fields, 
© And cull the beft of ev'ry kind; 
« Whatever nature’s bounty yields, 
“ Or love's affiduous care san find. 4 
€ And when mv lovely mate would (tray, 
e To tafte the fummer's fweet at larges 
e At home ll wait the live-long day, 
s Andtend at home our infant cha 
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* When, prompted by a mother’s care, 
€ Thy warmth fhall form th’ imprifon'd 
* young, 
€ With th-e the taf I'L) fondly thare, 
€ Or ehear thy labours with my fong.” 
He ceas’d his fong. The melting dame 
With tender pity heard hi ftrain; 
She felr, fhe own'd, a mutual flame, 
And haft'ned to relieve his pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bow”r, 
And neftied ciofely to her fide, 
The happich bridegrocm in that hour, 
And the the mott enamour d bride. 


Next morn he wak"d her with a long— 
€ Arile! behold tte new-corn day ! 
€ ‘The tark his mattin pea! has rung; 
£. Atile, my love, and co: e away!” 
Together through the fields they ftray’d, 
Anos at the verdant riv iet s fide, 
Renew d their vows, and hopp"d and play'd, 
Wich h nett joy and decent pride. 
But O! my mufe with pain relates 
"Fhe mournful fequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 
A. gunner met them in the vale. 
Alarm'd, the lover cry’d—* My dear, 
* Fiatte, hafte away; from danger fly !— 
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€ Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here? 

“ O! {pare my love, and let me dic.” 
At him the gunner took his aim; 

The aim he took was much too truejz 
O* had he chofe fomeother game, 

Or fhet as he had us'd to do”! 


Divided pair! forgive the wrong, 

While i with tears your fate rehearfes 
PU join the widow's plaintive fong, 

And fave the lover in my verfe. 


“The emotions which this fong produced 
in my bofom, awaked me; and I imme- 
diately recollected, that, while I flept, 
my imagination had repeated * an elegy 
€ occahioned by fhooting a Blackbird on 
< Valentine’s day,’ which had a few 
days before been communicated to me 
by agentleman, who ts not only eminent 
for taíte, literature and virtue, but for 
his zeal in defence of that religion, which 
moít ftrongly inculcates compaflion to 
inferior natures, by the example of it’s 
Divine Author, who gave the moft ftu- 
pendous proof of his compafhon for 
ours. 
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PyrrhnaG. AP. LONGIN, 


PYTHAGORAS BEING ASKED IN WHAT MAN COULD RESEMBLE THE PI- 


VINITY, JUSTLY ANSWERED, 


E in BENEFICENCE AND TRUTH.” 


IN THE PERSIAN CHRONICLE OF THE FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN TE 
YEAR OF THE HEIGYR Ap IT IS THUS WRITTEN. 


OF THE LETTER OF COSROU THE IMAN. 


YT pleafed our mighty fovereign 
Abbas Caraícan, from whom the 
kings of the earth derive honour and 
dominion, to fet Mirza his fervant over 
the province of Tauris. _ In the hand 
of Mirza, the balance of diftribution was 
fufpended with impartiauty; and under 
his adminiftration the weak were pro- 
tested, the learned received honour, and 
the diligent became rich: Mirza, there- 





fore, was beheld by every eye with 
complacency, and cvery tongue pro- 
nounced bleffings upon his head. ut 


it was obferved that he derived no joy 
from the benefits which he diffufed; he 
became penfive and melancholy; he {pent 
his leifure in folitude; in his palace he fat 
motionleís upon a fofa; and when he 
went out, his walk was flow, and his 


® Never having killed any thing before or fincé. 


eyes were fixed upon the ground: he ap- 
plied tothe bufineís of ftate with reluc- 
tance; and refolved to relinquiíh the toil 
of government, of which he could no 
longer enjoy the reward. 

e therefore obtained permiffion to 
approach the throne of our fovereign; 
and being afked what was his requeit, he 

ade this reply: * May the Lord of the 
‘ world forgive the fave whom he has 
honoured, if Mirza prefume again to 
lay the bounty of Abbas at his feet. 
Thou haft given me the dominion ofa 
country, fruitful as the gardens of Da- 
mafcus; and a city, glorious above alk 
others, except that only which refieéts 
the fplendor of thy prefence. But the 
longeít life is a period fcarce fufhcient 
to prepare far death: all ather bufinefs 
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is vain and trivial, as the toil of em- 
mets in the path of the traveller, under 
whofe foot they perith for ever; and all 
enjoyment is unfubttantial and evanef- 
cent, as the colours of the bow that 
appears in the interval of a fttorm. 
Suffer me, therefore, to prepare for 
the approach of eternity; let me give 
up my foul to meditation: let folitude 
and filence acquaint me with the myi- 
teries of devotion; let me forget the 
world, and by the world be forgotten, 
till the moment arrives in which the 
veil of eternity fhall tall, and 1 fhall 
be found atthe bar of the ALMIGH- 
TY. Mirza then bowed himfelf to 
the earth, and itood filent. 
By the command of Abbas it is re- 
cord.d, that at thefe words he trembied 
n that thrane, at the footítool of 
which the world pays homage: he look- 
ed round upon his nobles; but every 
countenance was pale, and every eye was 
upon the earth. No man opened his 
mouth; and the king firft broke filence, 
after it had continued near an hour. 
e Mirza, terror and doubt are come 
upon me. Iam alarmed, as a man 
who fuddenly perceives that he is near 
the brink of a precipice, and is urged 
forward by an irrefiitible force: but 
et I know not, whether my danger 
is a reality ora dream. Iam as thou 
art, a reptile of the earth; my life isa 
moment; and eternity, in which days 
and years and ages are nothing, eter- 
hity is before me, for which I alio 
fhould prepare: but by whom then 
muft the faithful be governed? by thofe 
only who have no fear of judgment? 
by thofe only whofe life is brutal, be- 
caufe like brutes they do not confider 
that th fhall die? Or who, indeed, 
are the faithful? Are the bufy multi- 
tudes that croud the city, in a ftate of 
perdition? and is the cell of the dervife 
alone the gate of paradife? “To all, the 
life of a dervife is not poffible: to all, 
therefore, it cannot bea duty. Depart 
to the houfe which has in this city been 
prepared for thy refidence: I will me- 
ditate the reafon of thy requet; and 
may he who illuminates the mind of 
the humble, enable me to determine 
with wiídor!” 
Mirza d rted; and on the third day 
having received no command, he again 
cts e an audience, and it was grant- 
ed. When he entered the royal prefence, 
his countenance appeared more chearful ; 
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he drew a letter from his bofom, andh ay- 
ing kiffed it, he prefented it with bis right 
hand. * My lord,” faid he, * I have 
€ learned by this letter, wh ch I receiv- 
ed from Cofrou the Iman who now 
ftands before thee, in what manner 
life may be belt improved. Iam en- 
abled to look back with pleafure, and 
forward with hope; and I fhall now 
vejoice {till to be the fhadow of thy 
ower at Tauris, and to keep thofe 
— which [I fo lately wifhed to 
refign.t The king, who had lhftcned 
to Mirza with a mixture of furprize and 
curiofity, immediately gave the letter to 
Coírou, and commanded that it fhould 
be read. he eyes of the court wre at 
once turned upon the hoary face, whofe 
countenance was fuffufed with an honcft 
blufh; and it was not without fome he- 
fitation that he read thefe words. 
‘ To Mirza, whom the wiftlom of 
Abbas our mighty lord has honour- 
ed with dominion, be everlafting health ! 
When I heard thy purpofe to withdraw 
the bieflings of thy government from 
the thoutancdts of Tauris, my heart was 
wounded with the arrow of affirction, 
and my eyes became dim with forrow. 
But who fhall {peak before the king, 
when he is troubled? and who fhall 
boaít of knowledge, when he is diftref— 
fed by doubt? o thee £ will relate 
the events of my youth, which thou 
haít renewed before me; and thofe 
truths which they taught me, may the 
— multiply- to thee. 
€ Under the inftruétion of the phyfi- 
cian Aluzar, I obtained an early know- 
ledge of his art. To thofe who weré 
{mitten with difeafe, I could adrripi- 
iter plants, which the fun has impreg- 
nated with the fpirit of health. But the 
fcenes of pain, languor, and mortality, 
which were perpetually rifing before 
me, made me often tremble formyfelf. 
I faw the grave open at my feet: I de- 
termined, therefore, to contemplate 
only the regions beyond it, and to de- 
fpife every acquifition which I could 
not keep. I conceived an opinion, that 
as there was no ment but'n volunta 
poverty, and filent meditction, thofe 
who defired money were not proper 
objeéts of bounty; and thatby atl who 
were proper objects of bourty, money 
was defpifed. I, therefor, buried 
mine in the earth; and renouncing fo- 
ciety, I wandered into a wild ft- 
quefteied part of the cournry: my 
* (welling 
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€ declkng was a cive by the fide of a 
€ hill; Y drank the running water from 
the fpring, and eat fuch fruits and 
herbs as I could find. To increafe the 
aufte: ity of my life, I sg og tly watch- 
ed all night, fitting at the entrance of 
the cave with my face to the ealt, re- 
fiening myfelf to the fecret influences 
oF thie Probe; and expecting illurm- 
One 
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wations from above. morning 
“ after my noéturnal vigil, juft as I per- 
€ ceived the horizon aw at the ap- 
= ch of the fun, de power of fleep 
= ame irreiiltible, and I funk under 
€ *. I imagined myfelf (till fitting at 
© the entrance of my cell; that the dawn 
€ meiealed; and that as I looked earneft- 
€ ly for the firft beam of day, a dark fpot 
“ appeared to intercept it. FE perceived 
€ that it was in motion; it increafed in 
€ ize as it drew near, and at length I 


€ difcowered it to be an eagle. L (till 
€ kept my eye fixed ftedfaftly upon it, 
€ and faw it alight at a imall diitance, 


€ where I now deícried a fox whole two 
€ fore less a ared to be broken. Be- 
€ fore this fox the eagle taid part of a 
€ kid, which the had brought in her ta- 
€ lens, and then difappeared. When F 
€ awaked I laid my forehead upon the 
€ ground, and bleffed the Prophet for the 
= inítrugtion of the morning. I review- 
€ ed my dream, and faid thus to myfelf: 
€s Cofrou, thou haft done well to renounce 
“£ ¿he tumult, the bufineís, and the va- 
<c nities of life: but thou haft as yet only 
se done it in part; thou art {till every day 
“* buffed in the fearch of food, thy mind 
“tis mot wholly at reft, neither is this 
““ truft in Providence complete. What 
«€ art thou tanmght by this vilion? If thou 
“‘haft feen an eagle commiffioned b 

«e Heaven to feed a fox that is lame, fhall 
< not the hand of Heaven alío fupply 
€*thee with food, when that which pre- 
“£ vents thee from procuring it for thyfelf 
s€ is not neceflity but devotion?” I was 
now fo confident of a miraculous fup- 
ply, that I neglected to walk out for 
my repatt, which, after the fu ft day, 
I expected with an impatience that left 
me little power of attending to any 
other olgect: this impatience, how- 
ever, I Ikboured to fupprefs, and per- 
fitted inmy refolutien; but my eyes at 
length began to tai] me, and iny knees 
finote ach other; I threw mytfelf back- 
ward,and hoped my weaknefs would 
foon increafe to jntenfibility. But I 
was faddenly rouzed by the voice of 
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€ an invifible being, who pronounced 
€ thefe words: ** Cofrou, I am the an- 
+ gel who, by the command of the AL- 
— IGHTY, have regiltered the 
€“ thoughts of thy heart, which I am 
“£ now commiffioned to reprove- While 
“*tthou waft attempting to become wile 
“ above thatwhich is revealed, thy Are 
€ has perverted the inftruétion which 
*£ was vouchfafed thee. Art thou 
“e difabled as the fox? haft thou not ra- 
“£ ther the powers of the cagle? Arile, 
“< let the eagle be the objeét of thy emu- 
es lation. To pain and fickneís be thou 
€ agzinthemellenger of cafe and health. 
e Virtue is not reft, but aétion. If thou 
e doft good to man, as an evidence of 
<< thy love to GOD, thy virtue will be 
é exalted from moral to divine; and 
** that happinefs which is the pledge of 
** paradife, will be thy reward upon 

ss earth.” 
< At thefe words I was not lefa afto- 
nifhed than if a mountain had been 
overturned at my feet; I humbled my- 
felf in the duít; I returned to the city; 
I dug up my treafure; I was liberal, 
yet I became rich. My fkill in reftor- 
ing health to the body, gave me fre- 
quent — of curing the dif- 
cales of the foul. I put on the facred 
veftments; I grew eminent beyond my 
merit; and it was the pleafure df the 
king that I fhould ftand before him. 
Now, therefore, be not offended; F 
boait of no knowledge that I have not 
received; as the fands of the defart 
drink up the drops of rain, or the dew 
of the morning; fo do I alfo, who am 
but duft, imbibe the inftructions of 
the Prophet. Believe then that it is 
he who tells thee, all knowledge is 
prophane which terminates in thyfelf; 
and by a life wafted in {peculation, lit- 
tle even of this can be gained. When 
the gates of paradife are thrown open 
before thee, thy mind fhall be irra- 
diated in a moment: here thou cant 
little more than pile error upon error, 
$here thou Malt build truth upon truth, 
Wait, therefore, for the glorious vi- 
fon; and in the mean time emulate the 
eagle. Much is in thy wer; and, 
therefore, much is expected of thee. 
Though the ALMIGHTY only can 
give virtue, yet, as a prince, thou mayest 
timulate thofe to beneficence who act 
from no higher motive than immediate 
intereft: thom cant mot produce the 
principle, but :mayell enforce the pragr 
t tice, 
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tice. The relief of the pour is equal, 
whether they receive it trom oftcnta- 
tron or charity; and the effect of ex- 
ample is the fame, whether it be in- 
tended to obtain the favour of GOD 
orman., Let thy virtue be thus dif- 
fuled; and it thou beleweft with reve- 
rence, thou fhult be accepted above. 
Farewell. May the timile ot Flim who 
relides in the Heaven ot Heavens, be 
upon thee! and againg thy name in the 
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€ volume of His will, may happincis 


€ be written!” 

The king, whofe doubts, like thoíe of 
Mirza were now removed, looked up 
with a Gnile that communicated the joy 
of his mind. He difwiiffed the prince to 
his government; and commanded there 
events to be recorded, to the end that 
polterity may know—‘ hat no hfz is 
*-pleafing to GOD, but that which is 
€ ufeful to MANKIND!’ 


17353- 


Hom. 


——PALLAS POUR P SWEET SLUMBERS ON HIS SOUL 


AND BAT.MY DREAMS, THE 


GIFT OF SOFT REPOSE, 


CALM’ D ALL «HIS PAINS, AND SANISH OD ALL MIS WOES. 


TF every day did not produce frefh in- 
ftances of the ingratitude of man- 
kind, we might, thaps, be ata lofs, 
why fo liberal and impartial a benefac- 
tor as Sleep fhould mect with fo few 
hiftomans or panegyritts. Writers arc 
fo totally abforbed by the bufimets of the 
day, as never to turn their attention to 
ihat power, whofe ofácious hand fo fea- 
fonably fulpends the burthen of life; anad 
without whole interpobition, man would 
not be able to endure the fatigue of la- 
bour however rewarded, or the ftruggle 
with oppofition however fuccefsful. 

Night, though fhe divides to many 
the longeft part of life, and to almolt all 
the moft innocent and happy, is yet un- 
thankfully neglected, except by thoie 
evho pervert her gifts. 

The aftronomers, indeed, expect her 
with impatience, and felicitate themifelves 
upon her arrival: Fontenelle has not fail- 
od to celebrate her praifes; and to chide 
the fun for hiding from his view the 
worlds which he imagines to appear in 
every conftellution. Nor have the poets 
been always deficient in her prailes: 
Milton has obítrved of the night, that 
it is * the pleafant time, the cool, the 
* filent.” | 

T hefe men may, indeed, well be ex- 
pected to pay particular homage to night; 
nce they are indebted to her, not only 
for celfation of pain, but increafcof plea- 
fire; not only for lumber, but for know- 
ledge. But the greater part of her avow- 
ed votaiics are the fons of luxury; who 
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appropriate to feltivity the hours deli pu- 
ed for reit; who confider the ragn of 
pleature as commencing when day be- 
gins to withdraw her bufy nnultitudes, 
and ceafes to diffipate attention by in- 
trufive and unwelcome variety; who be- 
gin to awake to joy when the reft of the 
world finks into infenfibility; and revel 
in the foft efluence of flattering and ar- 
tificial iights, which * more fhadowy fet 
* off the face of things.” 

WWitlout touching upon the fatal con- 
fequences of a cuftom, which, as R2- 
mazzini obierves, will be for ever con- 
demned, and for ever retained; it nay 
be obierved, that however ileep may be 
put off from time to time, yet the de- 
mand is of o importunate a mature, as 
not to remain long unfatisfied: and if, 
as foine have done, we confider it as the 
tax ot life, we cannot but obferwe it is 
a tax that muit be paid, unleis we could 
ceafe to be men; for Alexander declaret, 
that nothing convinced him that he was 
not a divinity, but his not being able 
to live without Meep. 

To live without fleep in our prefent 
fluctuating ftate, however defirable it 
might feem to the lady in Clelia, can 
furcly be the wifh only of the young ar 
the ignorant; to every one ejfe, a perpe- 
tual vigil will appear to be a ftate of 
wretchednefs, fecond only to that of the 
mifcrable beings, whom Swift has in his 
travels fo clegantly defcribed, as * fm- 
+< premely curfed with immortality.” 

Sieep is ncceflary to the happy, to pre- 

vent 
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went faticty, and ta ndear life by a fhort 
ablenee; and to the miferable, to relicve 
them By intervals of quict. Life is to 
moft, fuch as could not be endured with- 
out frequent intermiflions of exiftence: 
Homer, therefore, has thought it an of- 
fice worthy of the goddefs of witdom, to 
lay Ulyffes afleep when landed on Phzx- 
acia. 
ft is related of Barretier, whofe early 
advances in literature fcarce any human 
mind has equalled, that he {pent twelve 
hours of the four and twenty in fleep: 
et this appears, from the bad itate of 
is health, and the fhortneís of his life, 
to have been too fmall a refpite for a 
mind fo vigoroufly and intenfely employ- 
edt it is to be regretted, therefore, that 
he did not exercife his mind lefs, and his 
body more; fince by this means it 1s high- 
Iy probable, that though he would not 
then have aftonifhed with the blaze of 
a comet, he would yet have fhone with 
the perfranent radiance of a fixed ftar. 
or fhould it be objeéted, that there 
have been many men who daily fpent 
‘fifteen or fixteen hours in ftudy: for by 
fome of. wkorm this 19 reported, it has 
never been doné; others have done it for 
a fhort tine only; and of the reft it ap- 
ars, that they employed their minds 
am fuch operations as required neither 
erity nor ftrength, in the low drudg- 
ry of collating copies, comparing au- 
‘thorities, digefting diétionaries, oraccu- 
mulatiag compilations. 
of ftudy and imagination are fre- 
quently upbraided by the induftrious and 
plodding- fons of care, with paffing too 
at a part of their lifein a ftaté of in- 
action. . But thefe defiers of fleep feem 
not ro remember, that theugh it muſt be 
granted them that they are crawling 
abort re the break of day, it can fel- 
dom be faid that they are perfectly 
awake; ` they exhauft nodpirits, and re- 
quire no repairs; but lie torpid as a toad 
in marble, or at wat ar — to liye 
only by. an jnert an uggl oco-mo- 
my pY 4 and may be fhid, like. a 
wounded -inake, to * drag their flow 
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Mall be ranged for obferving, that as the 
total quantity of light and darknefs al- 
lotted in the courfe. of the year to ev 
region of the earth, is the fame, thoug 
diftributed at various times and in dif- 
ferent portions ; fo, perhaps, to each in- 
dividual of the human fpecies, nature 
has ordained the fame quantity of wake- 
fulnefs and fleep; though divided by 
forme into a total quiefcence and vigor- 
ous exertion of their faculties, and blend 
ed by others in a kind of twilight of exift- 
ence, in a ftate bctwcen dreaming and 
reafoning, in which they either think 
without aétion, or aét without thought. 

The poets are generaly well affeétcd 
to fleep: as men who think with vigour, 
they require refpite from thought; and 
gladly refign themfelves to that gentle 
power, Who not only beftows reft, but 
frequently leads them to happier re- 
gions, where patrons are always kind, 
and audiences are always candid; where 
they are feafted in the bowers of imagi- 
nation, and crowned with flowers diveft- 
ed of their prickles, and laurels of un- 
fading verdure. 

The more réfined and penetrating 
part of mankind, who take wide furveys 
of the wilds of life,-who fee the innu- 
merable terrors and diftreffes that are 
perpetually preying on the heart of 
man, and difcern with unhappy r- 
{picuity calamities. yet latent in their 
caufes, are glad to clofe their eyes upon 
the gloomy profpect, and lofe in a fhort 
infenfibility. the remembrance of others 
miferies and their own. The hero has 
no higher hope, than that, after having 
routed legions after legions, and added 
kingdom to kingdom, he fhall retire to 
milder happinefs, and clofe his days in 
focial feftivity. The wit or the fage can 
expect no greater happinefs, than that, 
after having barad his: reafon in deep 
refearches, and fatigued his fancy, in 
boundlefs excurfions, he ‘fhall fink at 
night in the tranquillity of rig 

The poets, among all thofe that enjo 
the bleilings of flcep, have been lea 
afhamed to acknowledge their benefaétor. 
How much Statius confidered the evils 
of life as afíwaged and foftened by the 
balm of fluinber, we may difcover by 
that pathetic invocation, which he poured 
out in his waking nights: and that Cow- 
ley, among the other felicities of his dar- 
ling folitude, did not forget to number the 
privilege of fleeping without difturbance, 
we may learn from the rank that he 
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afhens among the gifts of nature to the 
poppy; * Which is ícattered,” fays he, 
* over the fields of corn, that all the 
* needs of man may be eafily fatisfied, 
t and that bread and flecp may be found 
“ together. 


Si guis inwifum Cereri benigna 

Me putat germen, mebcmenter crrat 3 

¿is me in partem recipit libenter 
F.rrilis agri. 


Meque frumentumgue fimul per omnes 

Conjulens mundo dea [pargpit oras; 

Crefcite, O! dixit, duo magna fuften — 
racula vita. 


Carpe, mortalis. mea dona lotus, 
Carpe, nec plantas alias requiri, 
Sed futur panis, fatur er foporis, 


Carrera [perne. 


He wildly errs who thinks I yield 
Precedence in the well-cloath'd field, 
Tho’ mix"d with wheat I grow: 
Endulgent Ceres Knew my worth; 
Arnd, to adorn the teeming earth, 

She bade the Poppy blow. 


Nor vainly gay the fight to pleafe, 
But bleft with power mankind to eafe, 
The goddels faw me rife: 


¢ Thrive with the life-fu porting grain, 
She cry'd, * the folace of the fwain, 
“ The cordial of his eyes. 


* Seize, happy mortal, feize the goedy 
€ My hand fupplies thy fleep and food, 
€ And malces thee truly bleft : 
“ With p!enteous meals enjoy the day, 
€ In flumbers pafsthe night away, 
€ And leave to fate the reft.” 
C. B. 


Sleep, therefore, as the chief of all 
earthly bleffings, is juítly appropriated 
to induftry and temperance ; e refrefh- 
ing reft, and the peaceful night, are the 
portion only of him who lies down weary 
with honeft labour, and free from the 
fumes of indigefted luxury ; it is the juft 
doom of lazineís and gluttony, to be 
inactive without eafe, and drowfy with- 
out tranquillity. 

Sleep has been often mentioned as 
the image of death; * So like it,” fays 
Sir Thomas Brown, * that I dare not 
* truft it without my prayers:* their re- 
femblance is, indeed, apparent and ftrik- 
ing; they both, when they feize the 
body, leave the foul at liberty ; and wife 
is he that remembers of both, that they 
ean pe fafe and happy only by Virtue. 


N° XL. SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 17532. 


SOLVITE TANTIS ANIMUM MONSTRI S, 
SOLVITE, SUPERIZ RECTAM IN MELIUS 


VERTITE MENTEM. -e 


Sen. 


O! SAVE, YE GODS OMNIPOTENT AND KIND, 

FROM SUCH ABHORR’D CHIMERAS SAVE THE MIND? 

IN TRUTH'S STRAIT PATH NO HIDEOUS MONSTERS ROAR; 

TO TRUTH'6 STRAIT PATH THE WAND'RING MIND RESTORE, 


1 Went a few days ago to viſit a 
friend, whofe underttanding is to 
much difordered by an injudicious appli- 
€ation to itudy, that he has been fome 
time confined in a mad-houfe. Hjsima- 
gination was always remarkably vigo- 
rous, and his judgment far from con- 
temptible: but having refolved to adinit 
no propofition which he could not de- 
monitrate to be true, and to proceed in 
no inquiry till he had peer y levelled 
the path before him; his progrefs was 
nrefently topped, and his mind continued 
fixcd upon problems which no human 
abilities can folve, till it’s obicét became 
confufed, and he miftook for realities 
the illufions of fancy. 


‘The unequal diftribution of geod and 
evil, the fufferings of virtue, and the 
enjoyments of vice, had long bufied and 
perplexed his underítandiny: he could not 
difcover, why a Being to whom all 
things are poffible, fhould leave moral 
agents expofed to accidental happineís 
and mifery; why a child often languifhes 
under difeafes which are derived from a 
parent, and a parent fuffers yet keener 
anguifh by the rebellious ingratitude of 
a child; why the tendereft affection is 
often abufed by the negle& of indif- 
ference, or the iníults of brutality 5 and 
why vice has cxternal advantages put 
into her power, which virtue is com- 
pelled to renounce. 

O He 
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He confidered thefe phenomena as 
bfemiíhes in the moral fyitem, and could 
not fuppreís romantic wifhes to fee them 
removed. Thefe wifhes he now be- 
lieves to be in fome degree accomplih- 
ed; for he conceives himfelf traniported 
to another planet, peopled with beings 
like himfelf, and governed by fuch laws 
as humam pride has often dictated to 
Divine Witdom tor the government of the 
earth ; he fancies too, that he is attend- 
ed by a being of a fuperior order, who 
has been commanded to take charge of 
him during his excurfion ; and he fays 
the name of this being is Azail. But 
notwithftanding thcie extravagancies, he 
will fometimes reafon with great fub- 
tilty ; and perfectly comprehends the 
force of any argument that is brought 
azaintt him, though the next moment he 
will be wandering in the mazes of phren- 
zy, or buñed to accomplifh fome trifling 
or ridiculous purpofe. 

When I entered his room, he was 
fitting in a contemplative pofture, with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground: he 
juft glanced them upon me; but as I 

erceived that his imagination was buly, 

was not willing to interrupt it by the 
intrufion of foreign ideas: I therefore 
feated myfelf near him, without Ipeak- 
ing a word; and after he had cont nued 
in his reverie near a quarter of an hour, 
he rote up, and feemed by his geftu es 
to take cave of fome invifible guelit, 
whom with great ceremony he attended 
to the door. When he returned, he ad- 
dreffed me with his ufual formality ; and 
without exprefling any curiotity to know 
how I had followed him into a region 
fo remote and difficult of accefs, he be- 
gan to acquaint me with all that had 
afled in his imagination. 
« Azail,” faid he, * has juft promifed, 
that he will to-morrow remove me 
from this folitary retiiement, to the 
metropolis ; where the advantages that 
arife from a perfeét coincidence of the 
natural and the moral world, will be 
more apparent and ttiking: he tells me 
that you have been abroad with him 
this morning, and have made fome dif- 
coveries, which you are to communi- 
cate to me. Come, I know that you 
find this world very different from 
that which you left: there, all is con- 
tut n and deformity; good and evil 
fern te be diftributed not by delign, 
but by chance; and religion is not 
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founded on rcafon, but faith. Here, 
all is order, harmony, and beauty : 
vice iticlt is only a deep fhadow that 
— ftiength and elegance to other 
gures in the moral piéture. po 
nels does, indeed, im fome degree de- 
pend upon extermals; but even exter- 
nal advantages are the appendages of 
virtue: every man fpontaneoufly be- 
lieves the reétitude which he fees, and 
rejoices that a blind affent to propeli- 
tions which contradict his experience 
is not exaéted.” 
To this addrefs I was at a lofs how 
to reply; but fome time was happily al- 
lowed me for recollegtion by my fiiend, 
who having now exhauíted his ideas, 
lichted a pipe of tobacco, and refigned 
himfelf again tomeditation. In this in- 
terval I determined to accommodate 
myfelf to his conceptions, and try what 
could be effeéted by decorating fome ar- 
uments with the machinery of his 
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ancy. 
= E Aza,” faid I, * has referred you 
tome, I will readily gratify your cu- 
riofity: but, formy own part, I am 
more and more difguíted with this 
place, and I fhall rejoice when I re- 
turn to our own world. We have, I 
confeis, been abroad this morning; 
but though the weather as you fee is 
fine, and the country pleafant, yet I 
have great rea on to be diffatisfiecl 
with my walk. “This, as you have 
remarked, is a retired part of the 
country: my difcoveries, therefore, 
with refpeét to the people, have been 
few; and, till to-day, I have leen no 
object that has much excited my cu- 
riofity, or could much contribute to 
my information; but juit as we had 
crofled the third field from the houfe, 
I ditcovered aman lying near the path, 
who feemed to be perifhing with dif- 
eafe and want: as we approached, he 
looked up at us with an afpeét that 
expretfed the utmoft diftrefs, but no 
expectation of relief; the tilent com- 
pliint, which yet fcarce implied a 
petition, melted my heart with pity; 
I ran to him; and, gently railing him 
from the ground, inquired how I 
could be employed to afhilt him: the 
man gazed at me with attonifhment; 
and while he was making an effort 
to fpeak, Azail fuddenlv forced me 
from him. Suppicis thy puty, ` faid 
he, *f for it is impious; and foibcar at- 
eA e oS 
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** tempts of relief, for they are vain. Haft ‘** 
** thou forgot, thathappinefs and mifery  *“* 
“ are here exactly proportioned to vir- <s 
“£ tue and vice; and, therefore, that to  *f 
= alleviate the milery, or increafe the ‘** 
** happinefs, is to deftroy the equipoile  “* 
“£ of the balance, and to counterwork <€ 
“£ the defigns of Heaven >"” . 

€ I felt the force of this reproof; and 
* turning my eyes from an objeét which 
€ I coul 


I O7 
that would afford a rabani pro 
cf thate exiftence berona it, would = 
regarded as the molt fortunate event 
that could befal them. In that of which 
others complain, they would rejoice; 
and adore as bounty that which upon 
earth has been cenfured as injuftice.** 
When Azail had vouchiafed me this 
information, I earneftly requefted that 
I might no longer continue where my 
virtues had no objeét, where there 


foon difcovered another perfon ftand- 
“ ing at fome diftance, and looking to- 
* wards us: his features were fixed in 
“ the dead calm of indifference, and ex- 
t prefled neither pleafure nor pain. I, 
“ therefore, enquired of Azail, to what 
* moral claís he belonged; what were 
€ his virtues, pafiions, «njoyments, and 
€ expectations.” 
«e The man,”” faid Azail, ** who is 
** the fubje&t of thy enquiry, has not de- 
“£ ferved, and therefore does not fufter, 
‘€ pofitive pain, either of body or mind: 
“£ he poffeffes eafe and health, and en- 
+ joys the temperate gratification of his 
*£ natural appetites; this temperance is 
*« his virtue, and this enjoyment it’s re- 
“e ward. Hie is deftitute of whatever is 
““ diftinguifhed upon earth by the name 
of Kind Affegtions or Social Virtue: 
“£ the kind affections would render his 
“£ happinefs dependent upon others; and 
* the exercife of focial virtue prefup- 
“£ pofes the happinefs of others to be de- 
“£ pendentupon him. Every individual 
““ ss here a kind of feparate [yítem: a- 
= mong thefe there can be neither pity 
© nor relief, neither bounty nor grati- 
“£ tude. “Po cloathe the naked, to feed 
<£ thehungry, and to comfort the uffliét- 
= ed, can be duties to thole only who 
“£ are placed where the account of Pro- 
*£ vidence with vice and virtue is kept 
€ open, and the mite of human benevo- 
“© lence may be accepted for either; as 
<+ the balance is defcrred till hereafter, 
“£ and will at laft be ftated with the ut- 
“£ moit precifion and impartiality. If 
t* thefe beings are intended fora future 
“< ftate, it is mot requifite they fhould 
** know it; the Derry would he juf- 
€ tified, if they fhould lofe exiftence and 
“£ life together. Hope and fear are not 
€ neceffary to adiuit the ícale of diftri- 
€ butive juítice, or to deter them from 
€ obtaining private gratifications at the 
“* expence of others; for over the hap- 
t pineís of others they have no power: 
€ their expeétitions, therefore, are 
+ bounded by the grave; and any calami- 


€ 
€ 
< 
not behold without anguith, I pa 
+ 
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was no happineís worthy my come 
placency, nor any mifery that I was 
permitted to relieve.” 

All this while my friend feemed to 
liften with great attention, and I was 
encouraged to proceed. ‘£ I could not 
€ forbear obferving to Azrail,’ faid I, 
as we returned, that he had ex- 
hibited, in a very ftrong light, the 
great advantages which are derived 
rom that very conftitution of the na- 
tural and moral world, which being 
nerally confidered as defective, 
ome have concealed with a view to 
juttify Providence, and others have 
difplayed, as an argument, that all 
things were produced by chance.*—— 
But, Sir,” faid my friend, haftily in- 
errupting me, * it is not merely the un- 
equal dittribution, but the exiftence of 
evil, that the Stoics denied and theEpi- 
cureans admitted, for the ia sg 
which you fuppofe; and I can difco- 

ver, without che affiltance of Azai 
that if moral evil had been excluded, 
the focial affections would have been 
exercifed only in the participation of 
happineis; pity would have been well 
exchanged for complacency, and the 
alleviation of evil for the mutual com- 
munication of good.” I now con- 
ceived — that I had engaged him m 
a train of thought, which would by de- 
grees lead him out of all his dificul- 
tics; I applauded myfelf upon the fuc- 
ceís of my projet, and ieved Y had 
nothing to do but to obviate the ob- 
jection he had ftarted, and to recapitu- 
late my other arguments of which he 
had tacitly acknowledged the force. 
< My dear friend,” faid I, * you talk 
of the exclufion of moral evil; but 
does not the exclufion of moral evil 
from a fociety of human beings placed 
in a ftate of probation, appear to be 
as impothble as to give a circle the 
propertias Of a fquaie? And could 
man, fuppofing him to have continu- 
ed impeccable, have lived upon carth 
in perpetual fecurity from pain? 
O 2 € Would 
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“ Would he not have been fill liable to 
“ be crufhed by a fall, or wounded by 
* a blow? And is it not eafy to fhew, 
* that thefe evils, which unavoidably 
“* became probable the moment our 
€ world and it’s firft inhabitants were 
s uced, are apparently over-ruled 
= by the WISE CREATOR, and that 
= from thefe he is perpetually educing 


? 

< The fame 2ét by which man for- 
© feited his original immortality, pro- 
* duced eventually a proof, that it fhould 
€ be reftored in a future ftate ; with fuch 
* circumftances as more forcibly re- 
© ftrained vice by fear, and encouraged 
€ virtue by hope. Man, therefore, was 
“ urged by ftronger motives to reétitude 
€ of life, and a further deviation to ill 
= became more difficult than the firft; a 
€ new field was opened for the exercife 
© of that virtue, which exercife only can 
€ improve. When diftrefs came among 
€ us, the relief of diftrefs was exalted into 
© piety: ** What ye did to the fick, and 
“s the prifoner,”” fays the AUTHOR of 
* our religion, ** ye did to me.“ But the 
= fufferings of virtue do not only exer- 
€ cile virtue in others; they are an ear- 
€ neft of everlatting felicity: and hope, 
= without any temporary enjoyment, is 
€ of more worth than all temporary en- 
€ joyments without hope. The prefent 
€ fyítem is, indeed, evidently in a ftate 
* of progreffion: in this view, it will ap- 
€ pear to be a work worthy of Infinite 
€ Wifdom and Goodnefs; for no one can 
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complain, that an ear of corn rots in 
the ground, who knows that it cannot 
otherwife fpring up, and produce firft 
the blade, then the ear, and afterwards 
an increafe, by which alone it be- 
comes ufeful.” 
I now paufed, in expectation of his 
reply, with the utmoft confidence of fuc- 
cefs: but while I was in fancy congratu- 
lating him on the recovery of his under- 
ftanding, and receiving the thanks of his 
friends, to the utter confufion of my 
hope, he burít into a violent fit of laugh - 
ter. At firit I was not Jeís aftonifhed 
than difappointed: but I foon difcover- 
ed, that while I was labouring at my 
argument, which wholly engrofled my 
attention, he had found means mifchiev- 
ouíly to fhake the lighted tobacco from 
his pipe into my coat pocket, which hav- 
ing fet fire to my handkerchief, was now 
finding it’s way through the lining. 
This was fo learned, rational, and in- 
genious a confutation of all I had faid, 
that I could not but retraét my error: 
and as a friend to truth and free inquiry, 
Í recommend the fame method of reply 
to thole ingenious gentlemen who have 
difcovered, that ridicule is the teft of 
truth; and I am confident, that if they 
manage it with dexterity, it will always 
enable them perfectly to difconcert an 
antagonift who triumphs in the ftrength 
of his argument, and would otherwife 
bring contempt upon thofe who teach 
Providence to govern the world. 
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EST TIBI, CONSILIIS, NON CURRIRUS, UTERE NOSTRIS, 


DUM POTES, 
DUMQUE MALE OPTATOS 


— TH” ATTEMPT FORSAKF, 


AND NOT MY CHARIOT BUT MY COUNCIL TAKES 
WHILr YET SECURELY ON TMF EARTH You STAND} 


ET SOLIDIS ETIAMNUM SEDIBEUS ADSTAS; 
NONDUM PREMIS INSCIUS AXES. 
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MOR TOUCH THE HORSES WITH TOO RASH A HAND. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


erm, FLEET, MARCH 34- 
1 Now fend you the fequel of my 

ftory; which had not been fo long 
delayed, if Í could have brought myfelf 
to imagine, that any real impatience was 
felt for the fate of MisaArRGYPRUS; who 
tas travelled mo unbeaten track to mi- 


ADDISON. 


fery, and confequently can prefent the 
reader only with tuch incidents as occu: 
in daily life. 

You have feen me, Sir, in the zenith 
of my glory; not difpenfing the kindly 
warmth of an all-chearing fun; but, like 
another Phacton, icorching and blafting 
every thing round me. I fhall procee l, 
therefore, to finilh my carcer, and p ts 
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as rapidly as poffible through the re- 
maiming vicillitudes of my life. 

When I firit began to be in want of 
monev, I made no doubt of an imme- 
diate fupply. The news-papcrs were 
perpetually offering direétions to men, 
who feemed to have no other buiinets 
than to gatber hvaps of gold for thofe 
who place their fupreme felicity in fcat- 
tering it. I políted away, therefore, to one 
of thete advertilers, who by his propo- 
fals feerm 1 to deal in thoufands; and 
was not a little chagrinedi to find, that 
this general benefactor would have no- 
thing to do with any larger fum than 
thirty pounds, nor would venture that 
svithout a joint note from myfelf and a 
reputable houíe-ke-per, or for a longer 
time than threc months. 

It was not yet fo bad with me, as that 
I needed to follicit furety for thirt 
pounds: yet, partiy from the greedineis 
that extravagance always produces, and 
partly fiom a defire of feeing the hu- 
mour of a petty ulurer, a charaéter of 
which I had hitherto lived in ignorance, 
I cond fcended to liten to his terms. 
He proceder to inform me of my great 
felicitv in not falling into the hands of 
an extortioner; and affured me that I 
fhould find him extremely mocerate in 
his demands: he was not, indeed, cer- 
train that he could furnifh me with the 
whole ium, for people were at this par- 
ticular time extremely prefling and im- 
portunate for money; vet as I had the 
appearance of a gentleman, he would 
try what he could do, and give me his 
aníwer im three «d..vs. | 

At the expiraticn of che time, I call- 
ed upon him again; and was again in- 
form d of the great demand for money, 
and that * money was money now: he 
then advifed me to be punctual in my 
payment, as that might induce him to 
befriend me hereafter; and delivered me 
the money, deducting at the rate ot five 
and thirty per cent. with another panc- 
gyiic up n his own moderation. 

I will not tire you with the various 
practices of ufumous oppreffion; but 
cannotomit my, tanfaétion with Squeeze 
on Towe Hul, who finding mea young 
man of cor fderable cxpeétations, em- 
piloted an agcnt to persuale me to bor- 
zow five hundicd pounds, to be refund- 
ed by an annual par ment of twenty per 
cent. curing the joint lives of his «daugh- 
ger Nancy Squeeze and myfclf. The ne- 
sel ator came prepeiccd to anforce his 
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propofal with all his art; but finding 
that I caught his offer with the eagerness 
of neceflity, he grew cold and languid: 
he had mentioned it out of kindnefs; 
he would try to ferve me; Mr.Squeeze 
was an honeft man, but extremely cau- 
tious. In three days he came to tell 
me that his endeavours had been ineffec- 
tual, Mr. Squeeze having no good opi- 
nion of my life: but that there was one 
expedient remaining; Mrs.Squeeze could 
influence her hufband, and her good will 
might be gained by a compliment. IT 
waited that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, 
and poured out betore her the flatteries 
which ufually gain accefs to rank and 
beauty: I did not then know, that there 
are places in which the only compliment 
is a bribe. Having yet credit with a 
jeweller, I afterwards procured a ring 
of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
fented, and was foon admitted to a trea- 
ty with Mr.Squeeze. He appeared peev- 
1h and backward, and my old friend 
whifpered me, that he would never make 
a dry bargain: I, therefore, invited him 
toa tavern. Nine times we met on the 
affair; nine times I paid four pounds for 
the tupper and claret; and nine guineas 
I gave the agent for good offices. I 
then obtained the money, paying ten per 
cent. advance; ind at the tenth meeting 
gave another fupper, and difburfed fif- 
teen pounds for the writings. 

Others, who ftiled themíelves brokers, 
would only truft their money upon 
goods: that I might, therefore, try eve 
art of expenfive folly, I took a houfe and 
furnifhed it. I amufed mvfelt with de- 
fpoili iz my moveables of their elo(Tv ap- 
pearance, for fear of alarming the lend- 
er with fufpicions; and in this I fuc- 
cecded fo well, that he favoured me 
with one hundred and fixtv pounds upon 
that which was rated at teven hundred. 
I then found that I was to maintain a 
guardian about me, to prevent the coods 
from being broken or removed. This 
was, indeed, an unexpeéted tax; but it 
was too late to recede; and I comforted 
mvielf, that I might prevent a cred:tor, 
of whom I had fome apprehentions, from 
fuizin.r, by having a prior erccution al- 
ways in the houte. 

By fuch means I had fo embarra 1 
myiclf, that my whole attention was en- 
gaged in contriving excufes, and iailing 
linall fums to quiet fuch as words would 
no longer mollify. It coit me ce hry 
pounds in piecfents to Mi. Leech th u- 
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tarney, for his forbe ce of one hun- 
dred, which he follicited me to take when 
X had no need. I was perpetually har- 
with importunate demands, and 
infulted by wretches who a few months 
before would not have dared to raife 
their from the duft: before me. I 
lived in continual terror, frighted by 
every noife at the door, and terrified at 
the approach of every itep quicker than 
commen. I never retired to reft with- 


















€ borro» the 
folhcitude and vexation 
ing; and when I had clofed my 
wrds ued or infu by vi- 
—— d 


When I reficéted + the meannefs 
_ af the fhifts I had reduced myfelf to, I 
cowld mot but curfe the folly and extra- 
that had overwhelmed me in a 
fea of troubles, from which it was high- 
y improbable that I Mould ever emerge. 
had fome time lived in hopes of an 
eftate at the death of my uncle; but he 
difappointed me oy manying his houfe- 
ing an o unity 
foom after of quarrelling with me, for 
fertthng twenty. ds a year upon a girl 
whom I had feduced, told me that he 
d take care to prevent his fortune 
frem being fquandered upon proftitutes. 
Nothing nowremained but the chance 
ef extrrcating myfelf by marriage; a 
fcheme which, I flattered — no» 
thing bat my prefent diftreís would have 
made me think on with patience. I de- 
termined, therefore, to look out for a 
tender novice, with a large fortune at 
her own difpofal; and accordingly fixed 
my eyes upon Mifs Biddy — I 
had now paid her fix or feven vifits; and 
fo fully convinced her of my being a 
an and a rake, that I made no 
bt that both her perfon and fortune 
. would be foon mine. : 
At this critical time, Mifs Gripe call- 
ed npon me, ina charget bought with 
my money, and loaded with trinkets 
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that I had in my > of affluence la- 
vifhed upon her. “‘Thofe days were now 
over, and there was little hope that they 
would ever return. She was not able to, 
withítand the temptation of ten pounds 
that Talon the bailiff offered her, but 
brought him into my apartment difguif- 
ed in a livery; and taking my fword to 
the window, under pretence of admiring 
the workmanthip, beckoned him to 
feize me. . | 

Delay would have been expenfive 
without ufe, as the debt was too coníi- 
derable for payment or bail: I, there- 
fore, fuftered myfelf to be immediately 
conducted to gaol. | 


Vefiibulum ante ipfum primifque in faucibus 

orci a- 
Lullus et ultrices pofuere cubilia cure: s 
Pallentefque babitant morbj, triftifgue feneEtus, 
Et metus, et malefuada Fan. et turpis ege- 
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pen in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
evengeful cares, and fullen forrows dwells ~ 
And pale difeafes, and repining age ; i 
Want, fear, and famine's unrefifted rage. 
Daypz Ne 


Confinement of any kind is dreadful; 
a —— is fometimes able to Mock thofe 
who endure it in a good caufe: let your 
imagination, therefore, acquaint you 
with what I have not words to expieís; 
and conceive, if poffible, the horrors of 
impriforfment attended with reproach 
and ignominy, of involuntary affociation 
with the refufe of mankind, with wretch- 
es who were before too ahandoned for 
fociety, but being now freed from fhame 
or fear, are hourly improving their vices 
by conforting with each other. 

There are, however, a few whom, 
like myfelf, imprifonment has rather 
mostified than hardened: with thefe only 
Í converfe; and of thefe you may per- 
— hereafter- receive fome account 

rom 


Vince 


Your humble Servant, | 
MYSARGYRUS. 


— 
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OUR LUSTS ARE GODS, AND WHAT THEY WILL 18 FATE. 


Had the misfortune, fome time ago, 
to be in company where a gentleman, 
who has the honour to be a principal 
fpeaker at a difputing fociety of the firft 
clafs, was expećted. Till this perfon 
came in, the converíation was carried on 
with the chearful eafy negligence of 
fenfible good-humour: but we toon dif- 
covered, that his difcourlfe was a perpe- 
tual effort to betray the company into 
attempts to prove felf-evident propofi- 
tions; a practice in which he feems to 
have followed the example of that deep 
philofopher, who denied motion, * be- 
€ caufe,” as he faid, ‘a body mutt move 
“ either where it is, or where it is not; 
“ and both fuppoiitions are equally ab- 
© furd.” 

His attempt, however, was totally un- 
fucceisful; till at lait he affirmed, that a 
man had no more power over his own 
aétions than a clock; and that the mo- 
tions of the human machine were deter- 
mined by irreliftible propenfities, as a 
clock is kept going by a weight. ‘This 

ropofition was anfwered with a loud 
augh; every one treated it as an abiur- 
dity which it was impoflible to believe; 
and to expofe him to the ridicule of the 
company, he was defired to prove what 
he had advanced, as a fit punifhinent of 
his defien to engage others to prove the 
contrary, which, though for a different 
reafon, was yet equally ridiculous. Af- 
ter a long harangue, in which he retail- 
ed all the fophiftry that he remembercd, 
and much more than he umlerftood, he 
had the mortification to find, that he had 
made no profelyte, nor was yet become 
of fuficient conitquence to provoke an 
antagonift. 

I fat filent; and as I was indulging 
my fpeculations on the tcene which 
chance had exhibited before nre, I recol- 
lcéted feveral incidents which convinced 
me, that moft of the perfons who were 
prefent had lately profeíled the opinion 
which they now oppofed ; and aéted up- 
on that very principle which they de- 
rided as abiurd, and appeared to det it 
as impi vus. 





The company confifted of Mr. Traf- 
fic, a wealthy merchants; Mr. Courtiy, 
a commiffioner of a public office; Mr. 
Gay, a gentleman in whofe converfation 
there is a higher train of pleafantry and 
humour, than in any other períon of my 
acquaintance; and Myrtilla, the wife of 
our friend at whofe houfe we were affem- 
bled to dine, and who during this inter— 
val was engaged by fome unexpected 
bufinefs in another room. 

Thofe incidents which I then recol- 
legted, I will now relate: nor can any 
of the perfons whom I have thus ventur- 
ed to name, be juftly offended; becanfe 
that which is declared not to be the ef- 
feét of choice, cannot be confidered as 
the objeét of cenfure. 

With Mr. Trafic I had contracted 
an intimacy in our younger days, which, 
notwithitanding the difparity of our for- 
tune, has continued till now. We had 
both been long acquainted with a gen- 
tleman, who, though his extenfive trade 
had contributed to enrich his country, 
was himfelf by fudden and inevitable 
loffes porns poor his credit, however, 
was itill good; and by the rifque of a 
certain fum, it was ftill poffible to re- 
trieve hisfortune. With this gentleman 
we had fpent many a focial hour; we 
had habitually drank his health when he 
was abfent, and always exprefled our 
fentiments of his merit in the higheft 
terms. Im this exigency, therefore, he 
applied to me, and communicated the fe- 
cret of his diitrefs; a fecret, which is al- 
ways concealed by a generous mind tili 
itis extorted by torture that can no lon- 
ger be borne: he knew iny circumitances 
too well, toexpe& the fum that he want- 
ed from my purfe; but he requefted that 
I would, to fave him from the pain and 
confuñion of fuch a converíation, ccm- 
municate his requeit, and a true {tate of 
his affairs, to Mir. Traffic: * For,’ fays 
he, * though I could raife «double the 
€ fur upon my own perícnol fecurity, 
< yet I would no more borrow of a man 
€ without acquainting him atwhatrifque 
“ he lends, than I wouid follicit the in- 
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furance of a fhip ata common premi- 
um, when I knew, by private intelli- 
gence, that fhe could fwim no longer 
than every pump was at work.” 

I undertook this bufineís with the ut- 
moft confidence of fucceís. Mr.Trafic 
heard the account of our friend’s misfor- 
tunes with great appearance of concern; 
he warmly commended his integrity, and 
lamented the precarious fituation of a 
trader, whom ceconomy and diligence 
cannot fecure trom calamities, which are 
brought upon others only by profufion 
and riot: but as to the money, he faid, 
that I COULD NOT expéét him to ven- 
ture it without fecurity; that my friend 
himfelf COULD NOT wonder that his 
requeft was refufed; * A requeft with 
€ which indeed,” faid he, € I CANNOT 
€ POSSIBLY comply.” Whatever may be 
thought of the tree agency of myfelf and 
my friend which Mr. Trafic had made 
no feruple to deny in a very interefting 
particular, I believe every one will rea- 
dily admit, that Mr. Trathc was neither 
free in fpeculation nor fact: for he can 
be little better than a machine actuated 
by avarice, who had not power to pans 
one thoufand pounds from two hundred 
times the ium, to prevent the immediate 
ruin of a man, in whote behalf he had 
been fo often liberal of praife, with 
whom his focial enjoyments had been fo 
long conneéted, and tor whofe misfor- 
tunes he was tenfly touched. 

Soon after this difappointment, my 
unhappy friend became a bankrupt, and 
applied to me once more, to follicit Mr. 
Courtly for a place in his office. By 
Mr. Courtly I was received with great 
friendfhip; he was much affeéted with 
the diftrefles of my friend; he gencroufly 
gave me a bank-note, which he requett- 
ed me to apply to his immediate relief in 
fuch a manner as would leaft wound his 
delicacy; and promifed that the firit va- 
cancy de fhould be provided for: but 
when the vacancy happened, of which I 
had the carliett intelligence, he toid ine, 
with evident compunétion and dittretis, 
that he COULD NOT POSSIBLY fulfil 
his promifle, for that a very great man 
had recommended one of his domefítics, 
whofe follicitation for that reafon it was 
ROT IN HIS POWER to refufe. “This 
genticman, theretore, had alio proteffcd 
himie]f a machine; and, indecd, h- ap- 
pears to have been no leís the infiru- 
ment of ambition, than Mr. ‘Trafic of 
aVarice. 
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Mr. Gay, the wit, befides that he has 
very much the air of a free agent, is 2 
man of deep penetration, great clelicacy, 
and {trong compaffion: but im direét op 
sofition to all thefe great and good qua- 
Loc, he is continually entang led in dif- 
ficulties, and precipitated not only into 
indecency and unkindneífs, but impiety, 
by his love of ridicule. I remembered, 
that I had lately expoftulated with him 
about this ftrange perverfion of his abili- 
ties in thefe terms: * Dear Charles, it 
€ amazes me that you fhould rather af- 
fet the charaéter of a merry fellow, 
than a wife man; that you fhould 
mortify a friend, whom you not only 
love but elteem; wantonly mangle 2 
cuaraéter which you reverence; betray 
a fecret, violate truth, and iport with 
the doétrines and the practice of a re- 
ligion which you believe, merely for 
the pleafure of being laughed at.” I 
remember too, that when he had heard 
me out, he fhrugged up his fhoulders, 
and greatly extending the longitudinal 
dimenfions of his countenance—* All 
€ this,” faid he, * is very true; but if I 
€ wastobchanged I COULDNOT HELP 
€ ir.” Here was another declaration in 
favour of fatality. Poor Gay profeffes 
himfelf a flave rather to vanity than to 
vice, and patiently fubmits to the mott 
ridiculous drudgery without one ftrug- 
gle for freedom. 

Of the lady I am unwilling to fpeak 
with equal plainnefs; but I hope Myrtilla 
will — me to plead an IRRESISTI- 
BLE IMPULSE, when fhe refieéts that I 
have heard her lament that fhe is herfelf 
urged by an IRRESISTIBLE IMPULSE 
TO PLAY. I remembered, that I had, at 
the requett of my friend, takenan oppor- 
tunity when we were alone, indireétly to 
reprefent the pernicious confequences of 
indulging fo prepofterous an inclination. 
She perceived mv defign; and imme- 
diately accufed herfelfwithan hone fen- 
fibility that burit into tears: but at the 
lame time told me that fhe was NO 
MORE ABLE to rerrain from CARDS 
thanto FLY: anda few nights afterwards 
I obferved her chairmen waiting at the 
door of a great lady, who feldom fees 
companv but on 1 Sunday, and then has 
always the happinefs of engaging a bril- 
liantaffembly at cards. 

After I had rcco'leésted thefe incidents, 
I looked with lefs contempt upon our 
Neceffitariuan; and, to confefs a truth, 
with lefs citeem 1*%.n his prefent oppo- 

nents. 
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gents. I took for granted, that this gen- 
tlemamrs opinion proc.eded from a con- 
Aciouinefs, that he was him elf the flave of 
fome or all of thefe vices and follies; and 
that he was prompted by fomething like 
benevolence, to communicate to cthers 
a difcovery by which alone he had been 
able to quiet his own mind, and to re- 
gard himíclf rather as an objeét of piry 
than contempt. And indeed no man, 
without great incongruity, can affirm 
that he has powers which he does not 
exert, when to exert them is evidently 
his higheit intereft; nor fhould he be per- 
mitted to arrogate the dignity of a free 
agent, who has once profzfled himfelf to 
þe the mere intrument of neceffity. 
While I was making thefe reflections, 
the hufband of Myrtilla came in; and to 
atone for any difhonour which cuftom 
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ar’s LIFE IS MOTION. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, MARCH 12, 1753- 


HE adulteration of the copper- 
coin, as it is highly pernicious to 
trade in general, fo it more immediately 
affeéts the itinerate branches of it. A- 
mong theic, at prefent, are to be found 
rhe only circulators of bafe metal; and, 
perhaps, the only dealers who are ob- 
higed to take in payment fuch counter- 
teits as will find a currency no where 
elie :and yet they are not allowed to raife 
the price of their commodities, though 
they are abridged of fo confiderable a 
porton of thei: prof 
A Tyburn executron, a duel, a mot 
terrible fire, or a horrid, barbarous, 
bloody, cruel and inhuman murder, was 
wont to bring” in vaft reven..es to the 
lower clafs of pamphleteers, who get 
their livelihood by vending thefe diurnal 
records publicly in the ftreets: but fince 
halfspence have been valued at no more 
than five pence the pound weight, thefe 
occafional pietcs will hardly antwer the 
expences of printing and paper; and the 
fervant maid, who ufed to indulge her 
tafte for polite literature, by purchafing 
fifty new play-houfe Ong», or a whole 
po tical theet of the Yorkfhire garland 
or Crloucefterfhire tragedy, for a half 
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upon him by the unhappy FATALITY af 
his wife, I fhall refer tohim as an incon 
teftible proof, that though there are fome 
who have fold themfelves ty do evil, and 
become the bondmen of iniquity, yet 
there are others who preferve the birth- 
1ightof beings thatare placed but a Jit- 
tle lower than the angels; and who may 
without reproach deny the doétrine gf 
neceffity, by which they are degraded to 
an equality with brutes that perifh. I 
acknowledge, indeed, that my friend has 
motives from which he aéts; but his mo- 
tives reccive their force from reafon illy- 
minated by Revelation, and confcience 
invigorated by hope. I acknowledge tOO, 
that he is under fubjeétion to a matter; 
but let it be remembered, that it is to 
— only, € whofe lervice is perfeét free- 
* dom,” 
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penny, can now fcarcely procure more 
than one fingle flip of * I Love Sue, or 
€ the Lover's Complaint.” - 

it is alfo obfervable, that the Park no 
longer echoes with the fhrill cry of 
* "Poothpicks! ‘Take you fix, your ho- 
* nour, for a half -penny,” as it did when 
half-pence were half-pence worth. The 
vender contents herfelf with filently pre- 
i.nting her little portable fhop; ‘and 
guards againít the rapacity of the buyer, 
by exhibiting a very imall parcel of her 
wares. 

But the greatett fufferers are undoubt~ 
edly the numerous fraternity of béggars y 
for, as things are circumitanced, it wou 
be alinoft as profitable to work as to 
were it not that many more are now iù- 
duced to deal out their charity in what 
is of no other ufe to themfelves, in the 
hope of receiving feven-fold in return. 
Indeed, fince the ufual donation has been 
lo much leffened in it's value, the beg- 
gars have been obferved to be mere yo- 
ciferous and importunate. One of thefe 
orato1s, who takes his ftand at Spring 
Garden:, now enforces his piteous ¢ont- 
plaint, with — Good Chriftians, one 
* GOOD half-penny to the itone blind;” 
an l another, who tells you he has loft the 
ufe of his precious limbs, addreflts vor r 
compafhion by — a bad half-port- 
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ny, and declaring that he 1s ready to 
penth with hunger, having tried it in 
vain attwenty-three places to buy a bit 
of bread. Farthings, we are told, were 
formerly called in by the beggars, as they 
threatened the ruin of their community. 
I fhould not wonder, therfore, if this 

ublic-fpirited people weic alfo to puta 
Rec to the circulation of bad half-pence, 
by melting them down from time to time 
as they come into their hands. “The ex- 
periment is worth making; and I amaf- 
fured, that, for fome end or other, orders 
will be 1fíved out from the king of the 
beggars, to bring all their adulterated 
copper to their mint in the Borough, or 
their foundery in Moorfields. 

Y was led to the confideration of this 
fubjeét by fome half-pence I had juft re- 
ceived in change; among which one in 

articular attracted my regard, that 

ecined once to have borne the profile of 
King William, now fcarcely vilible, as 
it was very much battered, and befides 
other marks of ill ufage had a hole 
through the middle. As it happened to 
be the evening of a day of fome fatigue, 
my reflegtions did not much interrupt 
— propenſity to fleep, and I infenfibly 
fell into a kind of half-flumber; when 
to imagination the half-penny which 
then lay before me upon the table, ereét- 
ed itfelf upon it's rim, and from the 
royal lips ttamped on it’s furface arti- 
culately uttered the following narration. 
€ Sir! [I fhal] not pretend to conceal 
from you the illegitimacy of my birth, 
or the bafencis of my extraction: and 
though I ítem to bear the venerable 
marks of old age, I received my 
being at Birmingham not fix months 
ago. From thence I was tranf- 
ported, with many of my brethren 
ef different dates, characters, and 
configurations, to a J w-pedlar in 
Dukes Place, who paid for us in 
fpecie fcarce a fifth part of our no- 
minal and extriníic value. We were 
foon after feparately difpofed of, ata 
more moderate profit, to coftee- 
houfes, chop -houfes, chandlers-fhops, 
and gin-fhops. 
€ I had not been long in the world, 
before an ingenious tranímuter of me- 
tals laid violent hands on me; and 
obferving my thin fhape and flat fur- 
face, by the help of a little quickiil- 
ver, exalted me into a fhilling. Ufe, 
however, foen degraded me apain to 
iny native low ftation, and L unfertu 
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nately fell into the poffeffion of an ur- 
chin juft breeched, who received me 
as a Chriiimas-box of his godmo- 
ther. 

€ A love of money is ridiculoufly in- 
ftilled into children fo early, that be- 
fore they can pofibly comprehend the 
ufe of it, they confider it as of great 
value. I loft, therefore, the yery ef- 
fence of my being in the cuítody of 
this hopeful difciple of avarice and 
folly, and was kept only to be looked 
at and admired; but a bigger boy af- 
ter a while fnatched me from him, and 
releafed me from my confinement. 

£ I now underwent various hara- 
fhips among his play-fellows, and was 
kicked about, huítled, toffed up, and 
chucked into holes; which very much 
— and impaired me: — I fuf- 
ered molt by the pegging of tops, the 
marks of — hare borne about 
me to this day. I was in this ftate the 
unwitting caule of rapacity, ftrife, en- 
VY, rancour, malice, and revenge, 
among the little apes of mankind; and 
became the obje and the nuríe of 
thole paffions which difgrace human 
nature, while I appeared only to en- 
gage children in innocent paftimes. 
At length I was diímifled from their 
fervice, by a throw with a barrow- 
woman for an orange. 

< From her it is natural to conclude, 
I pofted to the gin-fhop; where, in- 
deed, it is probable I fhould have im- 
mediately gone, if her hufband, a 
foot-foldier, had not wrefted me from 
her, at the expence of a bloody nofe, 
black eye, fcratched face, and torn 
regimentals. By him I was carried 
to the Miall in St. James's Park; 
where—I am afhamed to tell how I 
parted from his — Let it fufhce, thar I 
was foon after fafely depofited in = 
—— 

€ From thence I got into the coat- 
pocket of a Blood, and remained 
there with feveral of my brethren for 
iome days unnoticed. But oneeven- 
ing, as he was reeling heme from 
the tavern, he jerked a whole handful 
of us through a fafh window into the 
dining-roam of a tradeíman, who he 
remembered had been io unmannerly 
to him the day before, as to defire 
pa ment of his bill. We repofed in 
oft eafe on a fine Turkey carpet till 
the next morning, when the maid 
{wept us up; and fome of us were al- 
* lotted 
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lotted to purchafe tea, fome to buy 
fnuff, and F myfelf was immediately 
tricked aw at the door for The 
Sweetheart's sg. -a 

€ It is not my defn to enumerate 
every little accident that has befallen 
me, or to dwell upon trivial and in- 
different circumftances, as is the prac- 
tice of thofe important egotifts, who 
write’ narratives, memoirs, and tra- 
vels. As ufelefs to the community as 
my fingle felf may appear to be, I 
have been the initrument of much 


AAAA 


mankind: I have contributed no finall 
fum to the revenues of the crewn, by 
my fhare in each news-paper5 and in 
the confumption of tobacco, fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and other taxable com- 
modities. If I have encouraged de- 
bauchery or fupported extravagance; 
I have alío rewarded the labours of 
induftiy, and relieved the neceffities 
of indigence. “The poor acknowled 
me as their conftant friend; and the 
rich, though they affe& to flight me, 
and treat me with contempt, are often 
reduced by their follies to diftrefies 
which if is even in my power to re- 
licve. 

¢ The prefent exaét fcrutiny into our 
conftitution has, indeed, very much 
obftruéted and embarrafled my travels; 
though I could not but rejoice in my 
condition laft Tueíday, as I was de- 
barred having any fhare in maiming, 
bruifing, and deftroying, the innocent 
viétims of vulgar barbarity: I was 
happy in being confined to the mock- 
encounters with feathers and ituffed 
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leather; a childith fport, rightly ¢al- 
culated to initiate tender minds im arts 
of cruelty, and p them for the 
exercife of inhumanity on helpiefs ani- 
mals ! 
€ I fhall conclude, Sir, with inform- 
ing you by what means I came to you 
in the condition you fee. A Choice 
Spirit, a member of the Kill-Care 
ub, broke a link-boy"s pate with 
me laft night, as a reward for light- 
ing him acrofs the kennel. The lad 
wafted half his tar-flambeau in took- 
ing for me; but I efcaped his fearch, 
being lodged fmugly tgainft a ft. 
This morning a parifh girl picked me 
up, and carried me with raptures to 
the next baker’s fhop to purchafe a 
roll. The matter, who was church- 
warden, examined me with great at- 
tention, and then fy threatenin 
her with Bridewell For putting off 
bad money, knocked a nail 
my middle, and faftened me to the 
counter: but the moment the poor 
hungry child was gone, he whi 
me up again, and fending me away 
with others im "change to the mext 
cuftomer, gave me this opportunity 
of relating adventures fe $ 
When I abad. I founa — fo 
much invigorated by my nap, that I im- 
mediately wrote down the nge tory 
which I had juft heard; and ag it is 
not totally deftitute of ufe and enter- 
tainment, I have fent it to you, thas by 
means of your paper it may be commu= 
nicated to the public. 
Jl am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
A Tim. TURNPENN Y. 
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ARCANUM NEQUE TU SCRUTABERIS ULL[US UNQUAM} 
COMMÍISSUMQUE TEGES, ET VINO TORTUS, ET IRA. 


STRIVE MOT 


YOUR PATRON'"S BOSOM TO EXPLORE} 


AND LET MoT WINE dk ANGER 


WREST 


TH INTRUATED SECRET FROM YOUR HREAS Ts 


Owe the following paper to an 
unknown correfpondent, who fent it 
to Mr. Payne a few days ago, ditected 
to the Adventurer. As I have no ob- 
jection to the general principles upon 
which it is wyi > I have taken the 





FrAncis. 
firft opportunity to communicate it te 
the public: the fubject is unqueftien- 
ably of great importance; amd as I 
think it is far from being cxhaufted, jt 
may poffibly produce another lucubra- 
tion, 
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NIONGST all the heautics and 
excellencies of the ancient writers, 
of which I profefs mytelf an admirer, 
there are none which mrke me with 
more veneration, than the precepts they 
have delivered to us for our conduét in 
focietv. The fables of the poets, and 
the narrations of the hiítorians, amaze 
and delight us with their refpective qua- 
lifications: but we feel ourtelves parti— 
cularly concerned, when a moral vir- 
tue, or a focial obligation, is fet before 
us, the praétice of which is our indit- 
penfible duty: and, perhaps, we are 
more ready to obferve theſe inftructions, 
or at leaft acquielce fooner in the pro- 
rricty of them, as the authority of the 
teacher is unqueftionakle, the addrefs 
not particularly cenfined or levelled, 
and the cenfure confequently lefs dog- 
matical. 

Of all the virtues which the ancients 
poffelfed, the zeal and fidelity of ther 

'mendíhips appear to me as the higheit 
diftin&tions of their characters. Private 
perfons, ard particular affinitics amongft 
them, have been long celebrated and ad- 
mired: and if we examine their conduct 
aS companions, we hall ind, tnat the 
rites of their religion were not more fa- 
cred, more ftrongly ratified, or more fe- 
vercly preferved, than their lawsof fociets. 

The table of friendíhip, and the altar 
of facrifice, were equaliy incontaminat- 
ed: the mvfteries of Bacchus were enve- 
loped with as many leaves as thole of 
Cores; and the profanation of either dei- 
tv excluded the offenders from the af- 
fernblics of men: the revealer was fudged 
accurfed, and impiety was thought to 
accompany his fteps. 

Without inveighing againít the prac- 
tice of the prefent times, or comparing 
it with that of the paft, I fhall only re- 
mark,that if we cannot meet together up- 
on the honeít principles of focial beings, 
there is reafon to fear that we are placed 
in the moft unfortunate and lamentable 
sera ince the creation of mankind. Itis 
rot the increafe of vices infeparable from 
humanity that alarms us, the riots of the 
licentious, or the outrages of the profli- 
mate; Hut it is the abfence af that inte- 
Pity, tn negleét of that virtuc, the con- 
tempt of that honour, which by connect - 
ing in lividuals formed fociety, and with- 
out which fociety can no longer fubhit. 

Few men are catculated tor that clofe 
connection, wiyich we diftinguith ny the 
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appellation of fricendthip; and we well 
know the difference between a friend and 
an acquaintance: the acquaintunce ts in 
a pot of progrcfiton; and after having 
pallud through a couríe of proper expe- 
rience, and given fufficient evidence of 
his merit, takes a new title, and runks 
himfelf higher. He muft new be con- 
fidered as in a place of confequence; in 
which all the ornaments of our nature 
are neceflary to fupport him. But the great 
requifites, thole without which ali others 
are uteleis, are fidelity and taciturnity. 
He muft not only be fuperior to logua- 
cious imbecillity, he muft be well able 
to reprefs the attacks of curiofity, and to 
rent thofe powertul engines that will be 
employed againit him, wine and refent- 
ment. Such are she powers that he muit 
confantly exert, after a truft is repofed 
in him: and that he may not overload 
hi:efelf, let him not add to his chargea, 
by his own enquiries; let it be a de- 
valved, not an acquired commiffion. 
Thus accoutred— l i 


Sub iifdem 
Sit trabibus., fragiicmgue mecum 
Solwar Phafelon. 








They who myftcries reveal, 

Beneath my roof thall never live, 

Shall never hoift with me the doubtful fail. 

$ FRANCIS. 

"There are as few inftigations in this 
country to a breach of confidence, as fin- 
cerity can rejoice under. The betrayer 
is for ever fhut out from the ways of men, 
and his difcoveries are deemed the effects 
of malice. We wifely imagine he muft 
be aétuated by other motives than the 
promulgation of truth; and we receive 
hia evidence, however we may ufe it, 
with contempt. Politicalexigencies may 
require aready reception of fuch private 
advices: but though the neceflities of 
government admit the intelligence, the 
witdom of it but barely encourages the 
intelligencer. There is noname fo odious 
to us, as that of an infurmer. ‘The very 
alarm in our ftreets at the approach of 
one, is a fuíficient proof of the gencral 
abhorrence of this character. 

Since thefe are the confequential con- 
ditions upon which men acquire this de- 
nomination, it may be afked what are the 
inducements tothe treachery. Ido not 
fuppofe it always proceeds from the bad- 
nels of the mind; and indeed I think it 
is irnpofiible that it fhould: weaknefs dit- 
covers what malignity propagates, till at 
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fat, confirmation is required, with all 
the folemnity of proof, from the firft 
author of the report; who only defigned 
to gratify his own loquacity, or the im- 
portunity of his companion. An idle 
vanity inclines us to enumerate our 
parties of mirth and friendfhip; and we 
believe our importance is increaled, by 
a recapitulation of the dilcourfe, of which 
we were fuch diftinguifhed fharers: and 
to fhew that we were efteemed fit to be 
cntrutted with affairs of great concern 
and piivacy, we notably give in our de- 
tail of them. 

There is, befides, a very general in- 
clination amongít us to hear a fecret, to 
whomíoever it relates, known or un- 
known to us, of whatever import, fe- 
rious or trifling, fo it be but a fecret: 
the delight of telling it, and of hearing 
it, are nearly proportionate and equal. 
“Che poffeffer of the valuable treafure 
appears indeed rather to have the advan- 
tąge; and he feems to claim his fuperi- 
ority. I have difcovered at once in a large 
company, by an air and deportment that 
is affumed upon fuch occafions, who it 
zs that is conícious of this happy charge; 
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he appears reítleís and full of doubt for 
a coniiderable time; has frequent con- 
fultations with himfelf, Ike a bee un- 
determined where to fettle in a variety 
of {weets; till at laft, onc happy ear at- 
tracts him more forcibly than the reft, 
and there he fixes, € fitealing and giving 
* odours.’ 

Ina little time it becomes a matter of 
great amazement, that the whole town is 
as well acquainted with the itory as the 
two who were fo bufily engaged; and the 
coniternation is greater, as each reporter 
is confident that he only communicated it 
to one perfon. € A report,’ fays Strada, 
€ thus tranímitted from one to one, is 
€ like a drop of water at the top of a 
€ houfe; it defcends but from tile to tile, 
€ yet at lait makes it’s way to the gutter, 
€ and then is involved in the general 
€ ttream.” And if I may add to the com- 
parifon, the drop of water, after it’s pro- 
pren through all the channels of the 
ftrects, is not more contaminated with 
filth and dirt, than a fimple ftory, after 
it has paffed through the mouths of a 
few modern tule-bearers. 
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NULLA FIDES REGNI SOCIIS, OMNISQUE POTESTAS 


IMPATIENS CONSORTIS ERITO 


LUCAN» 


NO FAITH OF PARTNERSHIP DOMINION OWNS 35 
STILL DISCORD HOVERS O ER DIVIDED THRONES,» 


T is well known, that many things 
appear plau üble in fpeculation, which 
can never be reducet to praétice; and 
that of the numberlefs projects that have 
flattered mankind with theoretical {peci- 
ouínefs, few have ferved any other pur- 
pofe than to fhew the ingenuity of their 
contrivers. A voyage tothe moon, how- 
ever romantic and abfurd the icheme 
may now appear, fince the properties ot 
air have been better underítood, feemcd 
highly probable to many of the alpi1 ins 
wits in the laft century, who began to 
doat upon their gioffy plumes, and flut- 
tered with impatience for the hour of 


their departure. 


Percant wefigia mille s 
Ante fugam, abjentcingue ferit gravis ungula 
campum- 


Hitis, vales, and floods, appear a’rcady croft ; 


And, erc he ftarts, a theufand ftep> arc loft. 
esa . Port. 





Among the fellacies which only ex- 
perience can deteét, there are fome of 
which fcarcely experience itfelf can dc- 
ftroy the influence; fome which, by a 
capcivating thew of indubitable certain- 
ty, are perpetually ga’wing upon the hu- 
man mind; ond which, though every 
trial ends in dilappointment, obtain new 
credit as the fenfe of mifcarriage wears 
gradually away, perfuade us totry again 
what we have tried already, and expole 
us by the fame failure to double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delufive kind, 
is the expectation of great performances 
by confederated itrength. The fpecu- 
latift, when he has carefully obferved 
how much may be performed by a fingle 
hand, calculates by 2 very eafy opera- 
tion the forec of thoufands, and goes on 
accunrulatings power till refiitance va- 
nifhes before it; then rejoices in the fuc- 
cels of his new ichim, and wonders at 
the folly or ilicnefs of former ages, —— 
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have lived in want of what might fo 
readily be procured, and fuffered them- 
fclves to be debarred from happineis by 
obítacles which one united effort would 
have fo eahly furmounted. 


But this gigantie phantom of co}- 


fective power vanifhes at onc? into air 
and emptinefs, at the firft atteimot to put 
at into action. “Fhe different apprehen- 
fons, the dafcordant paflions, the jarrin;r 
interefts of men, will fcurcely permit that 
many fhould unite in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated defien, 
fome will never be brought todiicern the 
end; and of the feveral means by which 
st may be accomplifhcd, the choice will 
be a perpetual fubjecét of debate, as every 
man is {wayed in his determination by 
his own knowledge or convenience. In 
a long feries of action, fome will lan- 
guiíh with fatigue, and fome be drawn 
off by prefent gratifications; fome will 
loiter becaufe others bour, and fome 
will ceafe to labour becaufe others loiter: 
and if once they come within proípett of 
fuccefs and profit, fome will be greedy 
and others envious; fome will undertake 
more than they can pertorm, to enlarge 
their claims of advantage; -fome will 
perform lefs than they undertake, left 
their labours fhould chiefly turn. to the 
benefit of others. 

The hiftory of mankind informs us 
thar a fingle power is very feldom broken 
by a confederacy. States of different in- 
teres, and afpeéts malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by com- 
mon diltreís; and in the ardour of felf- 
prefervation fall unanimouily upon an 
enemy, by whom they are all equally 
endangered. Butif their firft atiack can 
be withítood, time will never fail to dif- 
folve their union: fuccefs and miícar- 
riage will be equally deftruétive: after 
the conqueit ot a province, they will 
quarrel in the divifion; after the lofs of 
a battle, all will be enueavouring to ív- 
curo themiclves by abandoning the rett. 

From the impofhbility of confining 
nuinbers to the conitant and uniform 
profecution of a commen intereft, arises 
the difhculty of fecuring fubjcéts againit 
the encroachinent of governors. Power 
is always gradually ftealing away troin 
the many to the few, becuuie the few are 
more Vigilant and coniiftent; it Rill con- 
tracts to a fmaller number, till im time 
it centers ina fingle perfon. ` 

Thus all the forms of government in- 
fituted arnong mankind,perpetually tend 
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towards monarchy; and power, however 
dittuied through the whole community; 
is by negligence or corruntion, commo- 
tion or diltreís, repofed at lait in the 
chief magittrate. 

< ‘Tiere never appear,” vs Swift, 
€ more than five or tx men of genius in 
€ an age; but if they were united, the 
€ world conl not Rand before them.” It 
is happy, therefore, for mankin:!, that of 
this union there is no probability. As 
men take in a wider compais of intel- 
leótual furvey, they are more likely to 
chuíe different objcéts of purfuit; as they 
{ce more ways to the fame end, they will 
be leis ealily perfuaded to travel together; 
as each is better qualified to form an in- 
dependent {cheme of private greatnefs, 
he will reieét with great obítinacy the 
project of another; as each is more able 
to diftinguifh himielf as the head of a 
party, he will lefs readily be made a 
tollower or an aflociate. 

The reigning philofophy informs us, 
that the vait bodies which con'titute the 
univerfe, are regulated in their progreís 
through the etherial fpaces by the per- 
petual agency ot contrary forces; by one 
of which they are reftrained from defert- 
ing their orbits, and lofing themfelves in 
the immenfity of heaven; and held off by 
the other from rufhing together, and 
cluftering round their centre with ever- 
lafting cohefion. 

The fame contrariety of impulfe may 
be perhaps difcovered in the motions of 
men: we are formed for fociety, not for 
combination; we are equally unqualified | 
to live in a clofe conneétion with our fel- 
low beings, and in total feparation from 
them; we are attracted towards each 
other by general fympathy, but kept, 
back from contaét by private interefts. 

Some philofophers have been foelith 
enough to imagine, that improvements 
mMent be made in the fyitem of the uni- 
verie, by a different arrangement of the 
orbs of heaven; and politicians, equally 
ignorant and equally prefumptuous, may 
eaiily be led ta — that the happi- 
nets of ovr world would be promoted 
by a diftcrent tendency of the human. 
mind. It appears, indced, to a flight 
and iu — obſerver, that many things 
uspracticable in our prefent ttate might 
be ealily effected, if mankind were bet- 
ter ditpoted to union and co.gperation ; 
but a little reflection will difcover, that 
if contederacies were eafily formed, they 
would loíe their cfhicacy, fince numbers 

would 
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would be oppofed to numbers, and una- 
@amity to unanimity; and inftead of the 

¿nt petty competitors of individuals 
or mgle families, multitudes would be 
fupplanting multitudes, and thoufands 
plotting againft thoufands. 

There is no olafs of the human ſpe- 
cies, of which the union feems to have 
been more expected, than of the learned: 
the reft of the world have almoft always 
agreed to fhut fcholars up together in 
colleges ahd cloifters: furely not without 
hope, that they would look for that hap- 

mefs in concord, which they were de- 

arred from finding in variety; and that 

fueh conjunétions of intelle& would re- 

nfe the munificence of founders 

and rons, by performances above the 
reach of any fingle mind. 

But Difcord, who found means to 
roll her apple into the banqueting cham- 
ber of the — has had the addreís 


to fcatter her laurels in the feminaries 
of learning. The friendthip of ftudents 
and of beauties is for the moft part equally 


fincere, and equally durable: as both de- 
pend 


for happinefs om the regard of 
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others, on that of whick the value aries 
merely from comparifon, —* aré boti: 
ex to perpetual jealou 





3 and bosta 
incerfantly employed in fchemes to inter- 
cept the —— of cach other. 
er rom in J | 

— 9 * 














great 

Theíe ftimulations of honet rivalry 
are, perhaps, the chief effects of avade- 
mies and etica; for whatever be tbe 
bulk of their joint labours, e —— 
piece is always the produčtion of an in- 
dividual, —— owes —— to his cəl- 
leagues but contagion of diligemt, a 
refolation to Bly —— the ref” 
writing, and the Corn of obfcurity w. 
the reft are illuitricus. 
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Mio psvapeova Super rirnr. 


Prov. Ce 


FAS FROM MY TABLE BE THE VFELL-TALE GUEST- 


Y saal oen — that men are 
ne ind in proportion as they 
are happy 5 aad it is (aid even of the de- 
vil,- that he ts good-humoured when he 
fs pleafed. Every aét, therefore, by 
which Another is injured, from what- 
ever —— contraéte tore pom and 
ex es ater maljgnity, if itis com- 
anitted in those. paons —— are fet 
apart to pleafantry and good humour, 
and brightened with enjoyinents pecu- 
liar to rational and focial beings. 
Detraftion is among thoíe yices 
which the molt languid virtue has fuf- 
ficient force to prevent; becaufe, by de- 
traétion, that is not gained which is tak- 
en away: * he vio — rom me my 
< goad name,’ fays Shakeipeare, en- 
£ mnches not himiclf, but makes me poor 
s indeed.” As nothing, therefore, de- 
human —— — than detrac- 
tion, nothing more difgraces converías 
tion. “Fhe diran, as he rs the lowcit 
qnoral charaéter, reflects — difho- 
nout upon bis company the hing- 





man; and he whofe difpofitien 14 2 
fcandal to his fpecies, fould be more 
diligently avoided than he who ie icim- 
dalous only by his office. 

But for this ice, however wikes 


feme have dared tu ire, —— 
which they 


tending, that the 
injured an abfent t ĉr, was truc: 
this, however, amounts to ‘no more 

have not 


than that th 
ood, and that there is 


lice with fal 
difference between detrafhon and - 
der. “Fo relate all the ill that its true df 
the belt man in the world, would po- 
bably render him the obje& of fafpicion 
and diftruft; and if this -prattice was 
univertal, mutual confidence and tleem, 
the comforts of fociety, and the endrar- 
— of friendíhip, woultt be uf an 
tr - 












which the law fs evaded, 
by which it is violéted arid debe’. 
ourage has fometimes preferved ripas 
city 
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city from abhorrence, as beauty has 
been thought to apologize for pruttitu- 
tion; but the iniuttice of cowardice is 
univeriaily abhorreid, and, like the léwd- 
nets of dcformity,has no advocate. Thus 
hateful are the wretches who detraSt 
with caution; and while they perpetrate 
the wrong, are ftollicitous to avoid the 
reproach: they do not fay, that Chloe 
forfeited her honour to Lyfander; but 
they fay that fuch a report has been 
ipread, they know not how true. Thofe 
who propagate thefe reports frequently 
invent them; and it is no breach of cha- 
rity to fuppofle this to be always the 
cafe, becaufe no man who fpreads de- 
traétion would have fcrupled to produce 
it; and he who fhould diffufe poifonina 
brook would fcarce be acquittedof a ma- 
licious defign, though he fhould alledge 
that he received itof another who is do- 
ing the fame elfewhere. 

Whatever is incompatible with the 
higheft dignity of our nature, fhould 
indeed be excluded from our converfa- 
tion: as companions, not only that 
which we oweto ourfelves but to others, 
is required of us; and they who can in- 
dulge any vice in the prefence of each 
other, are become obdurate in guilt and 
infenfible to infamy. 

REVERENCE THY SELF, is one of 
the fublime precepts of that amiable 
philofopher, whofe humanity alone was 
an inconteltible proof of the dignity of 
his mind. Pythagoras, in his idea of 
virtue, comprehended intelleétual purity ; 
and he fuppofed, that by him who reve- 
renced himfclf, thofe thoughts would be 
iupprefied by which a being capable of 
virtue is degraded: this divine precept 
evidently prefuppofes a reverence of 
ethers, by whic men are reftrained 
trom more grofs immoralities ; and with 
which he hoped a reverence of felf would 
alfo co-operate as an auxiliary motive. 

“The greatDukeaf Marlborough, who 
was perhaps the moft accomplifhed gen- 
tleman of his age, would never fufter 
any approaches to obfcenity in his pre- 
fence; and it was faid by the late Lord 
Cobham, that he did not reprove itas an 
immorality in the fpeaker, but refenred 
it as an indignity to himfelf: and it is 
evident, that to fpeak evil of the ablent, 
to utter lewdnefs, blafphemy or trealon, 
muft degrade not only him who fpeaks, 
but thofe who hear; for furely that dig- 
nity of charaéter which a man ought 
always to fultain, isin danger when he 
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is made the confident of treachery, de- 
traction, impiety, or luft: for he who 
in converíátion difplays his own vices, 
imputes them; as he who boafts to an- 
other of a robbery, prefuppoles that he 
is a thief. 

It fhould be a general rule, never to 
utter any thing in converfation which 
would juitly difhonour us if it fhould be 
reported to the world: if this rule could 
be always kept, we fhould be fecure in 
our own innocence againit the craft of 
knaves and parafites, the ftratagems of 
cunning, and the vigilance of envy. 

But after ali the bounty of nature,and 
all the labour of virtue, many impetfec - 
tions will be {till difcerned in human be- 
ings, even by thote who do not fee with 
all the peripicacity of human wiidom: 
and he is guilty of the molit aggravated 
detraétion who reports the weaknefs of 
a good mind difcovered in an unguard- 
ed hour; fomething which 1s rather the 
effect of negligence, than defign ; rather 
a folly, than a fault; a fally of vanity, 
rather than an eruption of malevolence. 
It has, therefore, been a maxim inviola- 
bly fucred among good men, never to 
diíclote the fecrets of private convería- 
tien; a maxim which, though it feems 
to arile trom the breach of fome other, 
does yet imply that general rectitude, 
which is produced by a confcioufnefs of 
virtuous dignity, and a regard to that 
reverence which is due to ourfelves and 
others: for to conceal any immoral pur- 
pole, which to difclofe is to difappoint ; 
any crune, which to hide is to counte- 
mance; orany charaéter, which to avoid 
is to be fafe; as itis incompatible with 
virtue, and injurious to fociety, can be 
a law only among thofe who are enemics 
to both. 

Among fuch, indeed, it is 4 law which 
there is fome degree of obligation to ful- 
fil; and the fecrets even of their conver- 
fation are perhaps feldom difclofed, 
without an ageravation of their guilt: 
it is the intereft of fociety, that the veil 
of taciturnity fhould be drawn over the 
inyiteries of diunkennefs and lewdnefs ; 
and to hide even the machinations of 
envy, ambition, or revenge, if they hap- 
pen to mingle in thefe orgies among the 
rites of Bacchus, feems to be the duty 
of the initiated, though not of the pro- 

hane. 

Is he who has affociated with robbers, 
who has repofed and accepted a tiruft, 
and whofe guilt is a pledge of his fide- 


lit — 
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lity, fhould | etray his affociates for hire; 
at he is urged to fecure himfelf, by the 
anxiety of fuípicion, or the terrors of 
cowardice, or to punifh others by the 
1inportunity of refentment and revenge; 
though the public receives benefit from 
his conduét, and may think it expedient 
to reward him, yet he has only added to 
avery other fpecies of guilt, that of 
treachery to his friends: he has demon- 
ftrated, that he is fo deftitute of virtue, 
as not to pofleis even thoíe vices which 
refemble it; and that he ought to be cut 
off as totally unfit for human fociety, 
but that, as poifon is an antidote to poi- 
fon, his crimes are a fecurity againit the 
crimes of others. 

It is, however, truc, that if fuch an 
offender is ftung with remorfe, if he feels 
the force of higher obligations than thofe 
of an iniquitous compaét, and if urged 
by a defire to atone forthe injury which 
Ihe has done to fociety, he gives in his 
information, and delivers up his afloci- 
ates, with whatever reluétance, to the 
jaws; by this facrifice he ratifies his re- 
ntance, he becomes again the friend of 
is country, and deferves not only po- 
tečtion but efteem: for the fame action 
may be either virtuous or vicious, and 
amay deferve either honour or infamy, as 
at may be performed upon different prin- 
ciples; and indeed no aétion can be mo- 
wally clafled or eftimated, without fome 
knowledge of the motive by which it is 
produced. 

But as there is feldom any other clue 
to the motives of particular actions, than 
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the general tenor of his life by whom 
they are performed; and as the lives of 
thofe who ferve their country by bring- 
ing it’s enemies to punifhment are com- 
monly flagitious in the higheft degree; 
the ideas of this fervice and the moft 
fordid villainy are fo conncéted, that 
they always recur together: if only this 
part of a character is known, we iinme- 
diately inferthat the whole is infamous; 
and it is therefore no wonder that the 
name by which it is expreffed, efpcesall 
when itis uled to denominate a profeci- 
ion, Mould he ocdliious 5; or that a good 
man fhould notalways have fufhcient for- 
titude to ftrike away the mafk of diílimu- 
lation, and diret the fword of juítice. 

But whatever might be thought of 

thofe who difcharge their obligations 
to the public by treachery to their com- 
panions, it cannot be pretended that he 
to whom an immoral defign is commu- 
nicated by inadvertence or miftake, is 
under any private obligation to conceal 
it; the charge which devolves upon him 
he muft inftantly renounce; for while 
he hefitates, his virtue is fufpended: and 
he who communicates fuch defign to 
another, not by inadvertence or mif- 
take, but upon prelumption of concur- 
rence, commits an outrage upon his 
honour, and dcfhies his refentment. 

Let none, therefore, be encouraged to 
srophane the rites of converfation, much 
eis of friendfhip, by fuppofine there is 
any law which ought to rettrain the in- 

dignation of virtue, or deter repentance 
from reparatione 
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AN, though as a rational being 
he has thought fit to ftile himíelf 
the lord of the creation, is yet frequent- 
ly the voluntary flave of prejudice and 
cultom; the molt general opinions are 
often abfurd, and the prevailing prin- 
ciples of aétion ridiculoys. i 
It may, however, be allowed, that if 
in theíe initances reafon always appear- 





juve 


EVRY AGE RELATESs 
THAT EQUAL CRIMES UNEQUAL FATES HAVE FOUND; 
AND WHILST ONE VILLAIN SWINGS, ANOUTHER’S CROWN'’D., 


CREECH- 


ed to be overborne by the importunity 
of appetite; if the future was facrificed 
to the pots and hope renounced onl 

for poffeflion; there would not be ER 
cauífe for wonder: but that man fhould 
draw abfurel conclutions, conti ary tohis 
immediate intereít; that he fhould even 
atthe rifque of life oratify thote vices 
m ome, which in others he punithes 


with 
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with « gibbet or’a wheel, is in the higheft 
degree aftonifhing; and is fuch an in- 
france of the weaknefs of our reafon, 
and the fallibikty of our judgment, as 


th incline us to accept with grati- 
cous of that guidance Shick is from 
abo 


ve. 
But if it is trange, that one man has 
been immortalized as a » and ano- 
ther put to death asa felon, for aétions 
whith have the — —— and the fame 
tindency, miere becaw they were 

i o da different; it is yet more 
frange, that this difference has always 
been tach ay increafes the abíurdity3 and 
that the attion which ¢xpofes a man to 
tnfamry and death, wants only greater 
aggravation of guilt, and more exten- 
five and i to render 





























icrous effects, 
him the object of veneration and ap- 


e, 

Baglhot the robber, having loft the 
booty of a week among his —— — 
at hazard, loaded his pitols, mounted 
his horfe, and took the Kentifh road, 
with a refohution not to return till he had 
recruited his purfe. Within a few miles 
of London, jaft as he heard a village 
clock itrike nine, he met two gentlemen 
ur a poft-chaife, which he ftopped. One 
of the gentlemen immediately prefented 
a piftol, and at the fame time a fervant 

up"armed with a blunderbufs. “The 
robber, perceiving that he fhould be vi- 
goroufly oppofed, turned off from the 
thaife, and difchargea a piftol at the fer- 
vaat, who inftantly fell dead from his 
horfe. The gentlemen had now leaped 
from the charfe; but the foremoit re- 
ceiving a blow on his head with the 
ftock of the pitol that had been juft 
fired, reeled back a few paces; the other 
havine fired at the murderer without 
fuceeis, attempted to difmount him, and 
fucceeded: but while they were grap- 
pling with each other, the villain drew 
a knife, and ftabbed his ant nift to 
the heart. He then, with the intre- 
pidity of a hero whois familiar with dan- 
ger, proceeded ta rifle the ets of 
the dens and the furvivor aving re- 
covered from the blow, and being m- 
perioufly commanded to deliver, was 
now dbliged to camply. When the 
viétor had thus obtained the pecuniary 
reward of his prowefs, he determined to 
lofe no of the glory which as con- 
weror wae now in his powers turning, 
ceive, to the unhappy gentieman 
whom he had plundered, he conde- 
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fcended to infult him with the applawfe 
of confcious fuperiority; he told hinr, 
that he had never robbed any períons 
who behaved better; andas a tribute duée 
vto the merit of the dead, and as a token 
of his eifteem for the living, he gene- 
roufly threw him back a fhilhag, to ~ 
vent his being ftopped at the turnpike. 
He now remounted his horfe, and fr 
off towards London: but at the turn- 
pike, a coach that was paying the toll 
obftructed his way; and = the light ef 
the flambeau that was behmd it, he dif 
covered that his coat was much ftained 
with blood: this difcovery threw him 
into fuch confufion, that he attempted 
to rufh he was however prevented; 


In the coach were two ladies, and a 
little boy about five years old. The la- 
dies were greatly alarmed when they 
heard that a on was taken who was 
fuppoled to have juít committed a rob- 
bery and a murder: they afked man 
queftions with at eagernefs; but their 
enquiries were little regarded, till a gen- 
tleman rode >» who feeing theis dif- 
trefs, offered his affiftance. The elder 
of the two ladies acquainted him, that 
her hufband, Sir Harry Freeman, was 
upon theroad in his return from Gravef— 
end, where he had been to receive an 
only fon upon hisarrival from India, after 
an abfence of near fix years; that herfel¢ 
and her daughter-in-law were come out 
to meet them, but were terrified with the 
apprehenfion that they might have been 
itopped by the man who had juft been 
takenintocultody. Theirattentien was 
now fuddenly called to the other fide of 
the coach by the child, who cried outín a 
traniport of joy-—* Thereis my d- 
papa!’ “This was indeed the furvivor of 
the three who had been attacked by 
Bagfhot: he was mounted on his fer- 
vant’s horfe, and rode owly by the fide 
of the chaife in which he had juft placed 
the bedy of his fon, whofe countenance 
was disfigured with blood, and whois 
features were ftill impreffed with the 
agonies of death. Who can exprefs the 
grief, horror, and defpair, with which 
a father exhibited this fpeftacle to a 
mother and a wife, who expef&ed a fom 
— a e and, with pe the tenderneía 
and ardour of conju and parental af- 
fection; whe had long re 2 hre ab- 
fence, whohad anticipa the joy of hrs 


return, 
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retein, and were impatient to put into 
his arms a pledge of his love which he 
had never feen ! 

I will not attempt to defcribe that dif- 
t+e(s, which tears would not have fuf- 
fered me to behold: let it fufice, that 
fach was it’s ettect upon thofe who were 
prefent, that the murderer was not with- 
out dificulty condutied alive to the pri- 
fon; and I am confident, that few who 
read this ftery would have heard with 
regret that he was torn to pieces by the 


way. 

Bue before they congratulate them- 
felves upon a fenfe, which always dif- 
tnguifhes right and wrong by fponta- 
neous approbation ard cenfure; let them 
t-ll me, with what fentiments they read 
ef a youthful monarch, who at the head 
of an army in which every man became 
a hero by hi~» example, pafled over 
mounñtains and defarts, in fearch of new 
territories to invade, and new potentates 
to conquer; who routed armies which 
could ícarce be numbered, and took 
cities which were deemed impregnable. 
Do they not follow him in the path of 
flaughter with horrid complacency ? and 
when they fee him deluge the peaceful 
fields of induftrious fimplicity with 
blood, and leave them defnlate to the 
widow and the orphan of the pofleffor, 
do they not grow frantic in his praife, 
and concur to deify the mortal who could 
conquer only tor glory, and to return 
the kingdoms that he won? 

To rkefe gquettions, I am confident 
the greater part of mankind muft aníwer 
tn the afirmative; and yet nothing can 
be more abfurd than their different ap- 
anchenfions of the Hero aed the Thief. 
~ The comduét of Bagfhot and Alex- 
ander had in general tke fame motives, 
and the fametendency; they both fought 
a private gratification at the expence of 
ethers; and every circumftance in which 
they diffe: is greatly in favour of Bagfhot. 

— when he had loft his lait 
Shilling, had loft the power of gratifying 
every appetite whether criminal or in- 
nocent; and the recovery of this power 
avas the ob'cét of this expedition. 

Alexander, when he fet out to con- 
Quer the world, poficfied all that Bag- 
fhot hoped to acquire, and more, all hie 
appetites and pafioms were gratibied, ne 
fa: as the gratification of them was pol- 
Gblez and as the force of temptation 1s 
always fuppofed proportionably to ex- 
tenuate guilt, Alewander’s guit was 
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evidently greater than Bagfhot's, be- 
caufe it cannot be pretended that his 
temptation was equal. 

But though Alexander could not 
equally increafe the means of his own 
happinefs, yet he produced much more 
dreadful and extenfive evil to fociety im 
the attempt. Bagfhot killed two meng 
and I have related the murder and it’s 
confequences, with fuch particulars as 
ufually rouze that fenf:bility, which 
often lies torpid during narratives of ge- 
neral calamity. Alexander, perhaps, 
deftroyed a million: and whocver re- 
fleéts, that each individual of this num- 
ber had fome tender attachments which 
were broken by his death; forne parent 
or wife, with whom he mingled tears in 
the parting embrace, and who longed 
with tond tollicitude for his return; or, 
perhaps, fome infant whom his labour 
was to fecd, and his vigilance proteét; 
will fee that Alexander was more the peft 
of fociety than Bagfhot, and more de- 
ferved a gibbet in the proportion of a 
million to one. 

It may, perhaps, be thought abfurd, 
to enquire into the virtues of Baglliot's 
charaéter; and yet virtue has never 
been thought incompatible with that of 
Alexander. Alexander, we are told, gave 
proof of his greatnefs of mind by his 
contempt of danger; but as Bagthot’s 
danger was equally voluntary and im- 
minent, there ought to be no doubt bug 
that his mind was equally great. Alexan- 
der, indeed, gave back the kingdoms thats 
he won: but after the conqueft of a 
kingdom, what remained for Alexander 
to give? To a prince, whole —— he 
had invaded with unprovoked hoftility, 
and from whora he had violently wrefted 
the bleffiings of peace, he gave a dominion 
over the widows and orpnans of thote he 
had flain, the tinfel of dependent great- 
neís, and the badge of royal fubjection. 
And does not Bagfhot deferve equal ho- 
nour, for throwing backa fhilling tothe 
man, whole perfon he had infulted, and 
wshoie yon he had ttabbed to the heart? 
Alexander did not ravifh or maflacre 
the women whom he found in the tents 
of Darius; neither did honeft Bagfhot 
kill the gentdeman whom he had plun- 
dered, when he was no longer able to 
relit. 

It Bagfhot, then, is juftly dragged to 
prifon, amidit the tumult of rage, me- 
maces, and exccrations; let Alexander, 
whom the Fords of reafon have extolled 
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for ages, be no longer thought worthy 
of a triumph. 

As the acquifition of honour is fre- 
quently a motive to the rifque of life, it 
is of great importance to confer it onlv 
upon virtue; and as honour is conterred 
by the public voice, it is of equal mo- 
ment to ftrip thofe vices of thcir diffruife 
which have bcen miltaken for vi tue. 
“Ihe wretches who compote the army of 
atyrant, are aflociated by folly in the 
fervice of rapine and murder; and that 
men fhould imagine they were deferving 
honour by the maffacre of each other, 
merely to flatter ambition with a new 
title, is pas as infcrutahble a mvíftery 
as any that has perplexed retton, und as 
groís an abfurdity as any that has dif- 
graced it. Itis not, indeed, fo much to 
punifh vice, as to prevent mifery, that E 
with to fee it always branded with in- 
famy: for even the fucceffes of vice ter- 
minate in the anguifh of difappointment. 
“To Alexander, the fru't of all his con- 
quetits was tears; and whoever goes about 
to gratify intemperate wifhes, willlabour 
to as little purpofe, as he who fhould at- 
tempt to fill a feve with water. 
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1 was accidentally led to purfue my 
fubjeét in this train, by the fizht of an 
hiftorical chart, in which th rif ,th pio- 
giets, the declention, ind Iti uionof n- 
pire, are repreiente | by the wian „ement 
of different colours; -nd in which, not 
only extent, but dination is rendered a 
izntible obiect. The Giecian «iny ire, 
which is ditin uilhed by a deep red, is 
a long but narrow line; becauf», though 
Alexander marked the worli with his 
colour from Macedonia to Egypt, yot the 
colours peculiar to the hereditary po- 
tentates whom he difpofleficd, again took 
place upon his death: an i indced, the 
queftion whofe name fhall be conneéted 
with a particular country as it’s king, 
is to thofe who hazard hfe in the deci- 
fion as trifling as whether a fmall {pot 
in a chart fhall be ftainc.t with red or 
yellow. That man fhould be permitted 
to decide fuch queftions ty means fo 
dreadful, is a refleétion un ter which he 
only can rejoice, who belicves that GOD 
ONLY REIGNS; and can appropriate 
the promife, that ALL THINGS SHALL 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 
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SUNT QUI ROGATAM RETTULERINT PRECES 
TULISSE CHRISTO, REDDERET UT REO 


LUMEN JACENTEs, TUM INVENIT HALITUM 


VITZ INNOVATUM, VISIBUS INTEGRIS,s 


PRUDENT 


AS RESCU’D FROM INTENDED WRONG, 

THE MODEST VIRGIN PACCD ALONG, 

BY BLASTING HEAVY NK PEPRIV’DtF DAY 
BENEATH HER FEET TH’ ACCUSER LAY? 
SHE MAREK’ D, AND SOON THE PRAY’R AROSE 
TO HIM WHO BADE US LOVE OUR FOES} 

BY FAITH ENFORC'D THE PIOUS CALL 


z AGAIN BELUM D THE SIGHTLESS BALL. 


O LOVE AN ENEMY, 15 the diftin- 

guifhing characteriltic of a reli- 

ion, which is not of man but of GOD. 

It could be delivered as a precept only 

by Him who lived and died tp eltablifh 
it by his cxample. 

At the clofe of that feafon in which 
human frailty has commemorated fuf- 
ferings which it could not fuítain, a fea- 
fon in which the moft zealous devotion 


can only fubftitute a change of food for 
a total abítinence of forty days; it can- 
not, furely, be incongruous to conficder, 
what approaches we san make to that 
divine lov. which thefe fufferings ex- 


preffed, and how far man, in Imitation 
of his Saviour, can bleís thofe wha 
eurfe him, and return good for evil. 
We cannot, indeed, behold the exam- 
ple but at a diftance; nor confider it 
without being ftruck with a fenfe of our 
own debility: every man who compares 
his life with this divine rule, inftead of 
exulting in his own excellence, will 
ímite his breaft like the publican, and 
cry out-—* God be merciful to me a fin- 
< nert” Thus to acquaint us with our- 
felves may, perhaps, be one ufe of the 
precept; bu: the precept cannot, furcly, 
be confidered as having no other. 
1 know 
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Y know it will be faid, that our paf- 
fions are not in our power; and that 
therefore a precept to iove or to hate 
is impoffible; tor if the gratification of 
all our wilthes was oered us to love a 
ftranzer as we love a chiiid, we couid not 
fulfl the condition, however we might 
derre the reward. 

But admitting this tobe true, and that 
we cannot love an enemy as we love a 
friend; it is vet equaliv certain, that we 
may perform tnole actions which are pro- 
duced by love from a hisher principle: 
we may, perhaps, :ic-ive moral cxcellence 
from natural detects, and exort our ren- 
fon inftead of indulging a pafñion. If 
our enemy hungers, we may feed him; 
candif he thirtis, we may give him drink: 
this, if we ccuid love him, would be our 
conduct; and this mav iti!ll be our con- 
duét, thourrh to lowe him is inpolliibie, 
“The Chriftian will be prompted to re- 
lieve the neceilities of his enemy, by his 
love to God: he will rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity to expreís the zeal of his vratitucte 
and the alacrity of his obedience, at the 
fame time that he appropriates the pro- 
miles, and anticipates his reward. 

But though he who ig beneficent upon 
theie principles, may in the Scripture 
fenie be faid to love his enemy; yet 
fomething more may {till be cfteótod: 
the pathion itfeif in fome degree is in our 

ower; we may rife to a yet nearer emu- 

ation of divine forgivenefs; we may 
think as well as aét with kindnefs, and 
be fanctified as weil in heart as in iife. 

Though loveand hatredare neceffarily 
produced in the human breatt, when the 
proper objects of thefe paffions occur, as 
the colour of material itubftances is ne- 
ceflarily perceived by an eye before 
which they are exhibited; yet it is in our 
power to change the paffion, and to 
caufe either love or hatred to be excited, 
by placing the fame objeét in difterent 
circuimfltances; as a changeable filk of 
blue and yellow may be held fo as to 
excite the idea either of yellow or bluc. 

No aét is deemed more injurious, or 
refented with greatcr acrimony, than the 
marriage of a child, efpecially of a 
daughter, without the confent of a pa- 
rent: it is frequently confidered as a 
breach of the ftronyett and tendereft ob- 
ligations; as folly und ingratitude, trea- 
chery, and rebellion. B the imputa- 
tion of thefe vices, a child becomes the 
obieét of indignation and refentment; 
indignation and refentment in the breaft, 

therefore, of the parent, are neceflaril y 
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excited; and there can be no doubt but 
that thole ave Species of hatred. But if 
the child is confidered as fill retrining 
the endearing foftnefs of filial affection, 
as itill longing for reconciliation, and 
profaning the rites of marriage with tearsg 
as having been driven from the path of 
duty, only by the violence of paffions 
which none have always refitted, and 
whic’: many have indulged with much 
greater turpitude; the fame object that 
before excited indignation and refent— 
ment, will now be regarded with PitY» 
aud pity is a fpecies of love. 

T holt, indeed, who retent this breach 
of filial duty with implacability, though 
il it as the only one of which rhe 
otender has been guilty, demorittrate 
that they are withovr natural affection; 
and that they would have proftituted 
thcir offspring, if not to luft, yet to af- 
fections which-are equally vile and for- 
did, the thirit of gold, or the cravings of 
ambition: for he can never be thousht to 
be iincereiy interefted in the felicity of 
his child, who when fome of the means 
ct happinefs are loft by indiferetion, fuf- 
fers his relentment to take away the reft. 

Among triends, fallies of quick re- 
fentment areextremel y frequent. Friend- 
fiip isa conitant reciprocation of bene- 
fits, to which the facrifice of private in- 
tereit is fometinies neccilary: it is com- 
mon for each to fet too much value upon 
thole which he beftows, and too!ittle up- 
on thofe which he receives; this mutual 
miftake in fo important an eftimation, 
produces mutual charzes of unkindnci{s 
and ingratitude; each perhaps profeffes 
himieit ready to forgive, but neither will 
condeicend to be forgiven. Pride, there- 
fore, ftill increafes the enmity which it 
began; the friend is confidered as felfith, 
afluming, injurious and revengeful; he 
conlequently becomes an objeét of ha- 
tred: and while he is thus confidered, ta 
love him is impoffible. But thus to con- 
fider him, is at once a folly and a fault: 
each ought to refleét, that he is, at leat 
in the opinion of the other, incurring the 
crimes that he imputes; that the founda- 
tion of their enmity is no more than a 
miftake; and that this miltake is the ef- 
feét of wcakneís or vanity, which is 
common to all mankigd: the charaéter 
of both would then affume a very dif- 
ferent afpeét, love would again be excit- 
ed by the return of it’s objeét, and cach 
would be impatient tocxchanoe acknow- 
ledginents, and recover the felicity which 
was fo near being loft. 

Gut, 
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But, if after we have admittédan ac- 

ain®ance to our bolom as a friend, it 
Should appear that we had miítaken his 
charaéter; if he fhould betray our con- 
ence, and ufe the knowledge of 
car affairs, which perhaps he obtained 
by offers of fervice, to effeét our ruin; if 
be defames us to the world, and adds 
perjury to falfhood; if he violates the 
chaftity of a wife, or feduces a daugh- 
ter to proftitution; we may {till confider 
him in fuch circumítances as will incline 
ws to fulfil tlre precept, and to regard 
firm without the rancour of hatred or the 
fury of revenge. 

Every character, however it may de- 
ferve punifhment, excites hatred only in 
proportion as it appears to be malicious; 
and pure malice has never been imput- 
ed to human beings. The wretch, who 
has thus deceived and injured us, fhould 
be confidered as having ultimately in- 
tended, not evil tous, but good to him- 
feif. It fhould alfo be remembercd, that 
he has miftaken the means; that he has 
forfeited the friendfhip of Him whofe 
Frrouar rs better than life, by the fame 
conduétt which forfeited ours; and that 
tr whatever view he facrificed our tem- 
poral intere({t, to that alfo he facrified hrs 
ewn hope of innmortal ty; that he is now 
fecking felicity which hecan never find, 
and incurring punifhment that vuill laft 
for ever. And how much better than this 
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wretch is he, in whom the contemplation 
of his condition can excite no pity! Suire- 
ly, if fuch an enemy hunges, we mays 
without firppreffing any paffion, give him 
food; for who that fees a criminal drag- 
ged to execution, for whatever crinie, 
would refufe him a cup of cold water? 
On the contrary, he, whom GOD has 
forgiven, muft neceflarily become amia- 
ble to man: to confider his charaéter 
without prejudice or partialitv, after it 
has been changed by repentance, is to 
love him; and impartially to confider it, 
És not only our duty but our intéreít. 
Thus may we love our enemies, and 
add a dignity to our nature of which pa- 
gan virtue had noconception. But if to 
love our enemies is the glory of a 
Chriftian, to treat others with coldnefs, 
negleét, and malignity, is rather the re- 
proach of a fiend thana man. Unpro- 
voked enmity, the frown of unkindnefs, 
and the menaces of oppreffion, fhould be 
far from thofe who profefs themfelves 
tt be followers of Him who in his life 
went about doing good; who inftantly 
healed a wound that was given in his 
defence; and who, when he was fainting 
in his laft agony, and treated with 
mockery and derifion, conceived at once 
a prayer and an apology for his mur- 
derers; * FATHER, FORGIVE THEM; 


¿€ THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY 
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THEY LIGHTLY SKIM, 


AND GENTLY SIP THE DIMPFPLY RIVER’S BRIM. 


¡HE eharatter of the fcholars of 
the prefent age will not be much 
injured or mifreprefented > faying, that 
t feem to be fuperficially acquainted 
with a multitude of fubjeéts, but to go 
to the bottom of very few. This ap- 
pears in criticifm and polite learning, 
as well as in the abftrufer iciences: by 
the diffufion of knowledge ies depth is 
abated.’ 

Eutyches harangues with wonderful 
plaufibility on the diftinét merits of all 
the Greek and Roman claffics, without 
Faving thoroughly and attentively per- 
níed, or entered mto the fpirit aud icons 
of one of them. But Eutyches has di- 
ligently digefted the diflertations of Ra- 


pins Bouhours, Felton, Blackwall, and 
ollin; treatifes that adminifter great 
confolation to the indolent and incuri- 
ous, to thofe who can tamely reft fa- 
tisñed with fecond-hand knowled e, as 
they give concife accounts of all the 
great heroes of antient literature, and 
enable them to fpeak of their feveral 
characters without the tedious drud- 
gery of perufing the originals But the 
characters of writers, as of nen, are of 
a very mixed and complicated nature, 
and are not to be comprehended in fo 
firall a compafs: fuch objeéts do notad- 
mitof being drawn in miniature, with 
accuracy and diftinétnefs. 

Fo the prefent prevailing paffion for 


French 
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French moralifts and French critics, 
may be imputed the fuperficial fhew of 
learning and abilities of which I am 
complaining. And fince thefe alluring 
authors are become not only fo fafhion- 
able an amufement of thofe who call 
themíelves the polite world, but alío 
engroís the attention of academical ftu- 
dents, I am tempted to enquire into the 
merits of the moft celebrated among 
them of both kinds. 

That Montagne abounds in native 
wit, im quick penetration, in a perfeét 
knowledge of the human heart, and the 
various vanities and vices that lurk init, 
cannot be juitly denied. But a man who 
undertakes to tranfmit his thoughts on 
life and manners to pofterity, with the 
hopes of entertaining and amending fu- 
ture ages, muft be either exceedingly 
vain or exceedingly carelefs, if he ex- 
pects either of thefe effects can be pro- 
duced by wanton falhes of the imagi- 
nation, by ufeleís and impertinent di- 

effions, by never forming or follow- 
me any regular plan, never clafling or 
confining his thoughts, never changing 
er rejeótine any fentiment that occurs 
to him. Yet this appears to have been 
the conduét of our celebrated ciffayitt: 
and it has produced many aukward 
imitators, who under the notion of writ- 
ing with the fireand freedom of this live- 
ly old Gafcon, have fallen into confuted 
rhapfodies and uninteretting egotifms. 

But theíe blemifhes of ¡Montagne are 
trifling and unimportant, comparcd 
with his vanity, his indecency, and his 
{cepticifm. That man muft totally have 
{uppreffed the natural love of honeit re- 
putation, which is fo powerfully felt 
by the truly wile and good, who can 
calmly fit down te give a catalogue of 
his private vices, and publifh his moit 
Secret infirmities, with a pretence of ex- 
hibiting a faithful picture of himfelf, 
and of exaétly pourtraying the minutelt 
features of his mind. Surely he ce- 
ferves the cenfure Quintiltan beftows 
on Demetrius, a celebrated Grecian 
ftatuary, that he was * nimius in veri- 
€ tate, et fimilitudinis quam pulchritu- 
< dinis amantior—more ftudious of 
€ likeneís than of beauty.” 

Though the maxims of the Duke de 
la Rochefoucault, another fafhionable 
philofopher, are written with expref- 
five elegance, and with nervous brevity; 
yet I muft be pardoned tor affirming, 
that he who labours to leffen the dig- 
nity of human nature, deitroys many 
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efficacious motives for cti wor 
thy actions, and deferves ill of his fæ- 


low creatures, whom he paints in dark 
and difagreeable colours. As the ope 
nions of men ufually contract a trec- 
ture from the circumftances and cormd— 
tions of their lives, it is ealy to difcerme 
the chagrined courtier, in íat uwe 
which this lite mifanthrope has com- 
pofed on his own fpecics. Accords 
to his gloomy and uncomfortable fy— 
item, virtue is merely the refult of tom- 
per and conititution, of chance-or of wa— 
nity, of tafhion or the fear of lofing re- 
utation. Thus humanity is brutal 
ized; and every high and generous prin- 
ciple is reprefented as imaginary, re— 
mantic, and chimerical; reaton, whe 
by fome is too much aggrandized and 
alimott deified, is here degraded into am 
abjeét tlave of appetite and paffioen, and 
deprived even of herjuf and indifputabic 
authority. As a Chriftian, and as a 
man, I defpife, I derelt, fuch debaíms 
principles. 

Rochefoucault, to give a ímartneís anal 
fhortneís to his fentences, frequently 
makes ufe of the antithefis, a mede of 
fpeaking the molt tirefome and di [gu ft— 
ing ot any, by the lameneís and Amela- 
rity of the periods; amd fornetimes, tm 
order to keep up the int, he negleSta 
the propriety and juitnels of the fenn— 
ment, and groísly contradiéts himiírifo 
€ Happineís,” fays he, * confilts in thre 
€ tafte, and not in the things: and rt as by 
£ enjoying what a man loves, that he 
€ becomes happy; not by having whaz 
“ others think delirable.*” The obvious 
doétrine contained in this refleétion, is 
the great power of imagination with re— 
gard to felicity: but, adds the reflector, 
in a following  maxin — * We are 
£ never fo happy or fo miferable, as we 
€ imagine ourielves to be:* which is 
certainly a plain and palpable contra— 
diction of the foregoing opinion. And 
of fuch contradiétions many inuftances 
might be alledged in this admired writ- 
er, which evidently fhew that he had 
not digefted his thoughts with philefo- 
phical exaétne{s and precifion. 

But the charaéters of La Bruyere de- 
ferve to be fpoken of in far different 
terms. They are drawn with (pirit and 
propriety, without a total departure 
from nature and refemblance, as fome- 
times is the cafe in pretended pictures of 
life. In a few inftances only. he has 
failed, by overcharging his rtraits 
with many ridiculous features that cane 

nor 
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mer exiit together in one fubject; as in 
the charaéter of Menalcas the abfent 
man, which though applauded by one 
of m redecefflors, is furely abíurd, 
and fal e to nature. This author ap- 
pears to be a warm admirer of virtue, 
and a fteady promoter of her intereft: he 
was ncither afhamed of Chriftianity, nor 
afraid to defend it: accordinsly, few 
have expofed the folly and abíurdity of 
modifh infidels, of infideis made bv va- 
nity and not by want of conviction, 
with fo much folidity and plealantry 
united: he difdained to facrifice truth to 
levity and licentiouíneís. Many of his 
charaéters are períonal, and contain al- 
hufions which cannot now be underftood. 
It is, indeed, the fate of perfonal fatire to 
perifh with the generation in which it is 
written. many artful ítrokes in I heo- 
phrattus himi-lf, perhaps, appear coarfe 
or infipid, which the Athenians looked 
upon with admiration. A different 
ace and different nation render us inca- 
pable of relifhing feveral beauties in the 
Alchymiit of Johnfon, and in the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes. 

Saint Evremond is a florid and ver- 
bofe trifler, without novelty or folidi. y 
in his reflegtionms. What morec n b. 
expected from one who propoted the d'I- 
folute and atfeéted Petronius for his 
model in writing and living? 

As the corruption of our tafte is not 
of equal confequence with the deprava- 
tion of our virtue, I fhall not ipend 1> 
much time on the critics, as 1 have done 
on the moralifts of France. 

How admirably Rapin, the moft po- 
pular among them, was qualified to fit 
gn judgment upon Homer and Thucy- 
dides, Demofthenes and Plato, may be 
gathered from an anecdote preferved by 
Menage, who afhims upon his own 
— — that Le Fevre of Saumur 
furnifhed this affuming critic with the 
Greek pafflages he had occafion to cite, 
Rapin himfelf being totally ignorant of 
that language. ‘Ihe cenfures and the 
commendations this writer beftows, are 
general and indifcriminate; without {pe- 
cifying the reatons of his approbation or 
diflike. and without ailedging the pai- 
fages that may fupport his opinion: 
whereas juit criticióm demands, not on- 
iy that every beauty or blemifh be mi- 
mutely pointed out in it's different degrec 
and kind, but alío that the reafon and 
foundation of excellencies and faults 
be accurately afcerta negl. 


Boffu is ufually and juítly placed at 
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the head of the commentators on Arif- 
totle’s poetics, which certainly he un- 
derítood and explained in a more ma- 
íterly manner than either Beni or Caitel- 
vetra: but in one or two inftances he 
has indulged a love of fubtilty and 
groundleís refinement. That I may 
not be accufed of affecting a kind of 
hatred againit all the Fiench critics, I 
would obferve, that this learned writer 
merits the attention an diligent perufal 
of the true ícholar. What I principal- 
ly admire in Boffu, is the regularity of 
his plan, and the exaétnefs of his me- 
thod; which add utility as well as beau- 
ty to his work. | 

Brumoy has difplayed the excellencies 
of the Greek tragedy in a judicious 
and comprehenfive manner. His tranf- 
lations are faithful and elegant; and the 
anilyfis of thofe plays which, on ac- 
count of fome circumitances in antient 
manners, would fhock the readers of this 
age, and would not therefore bear an 
entire verfion, is perfpicuous and full. 
Of allthe French critics, he and the ju- 
dicious Fenclon have had the juítice to 
confcfs, or perhaps the penetration to per- 
ceive, in what inittances Corneille and 
Racine have falfiitd and modernized the 
chairaéters, and over-loaded with unne- 
cellary intrigues the fimple plots of the 
ancients. 

Let no one, however, deceive hirnfelf 
mm thinkin r, that he can gain a compe- 
tent knowledge cithur of Ariftotle or So- 
phocics f.om Boffu or Brumoy, how 
excellent loever theíe two commentators 
may bc. “Po contemplate thefe exalted 
ge nufcs through fuch mediums, is like 
bcholding the orb of the fun, during an 
eclipfe, ina veflel of water. But let him 
eagerly preís forward to the great origi- 
nals: * Juvet integros accedere fontes— 
< His be the joy t’ approach th’ untafted 
€ íprings.” Let him remember that the 
Grecian writers alone, both critics and 
poets, are the beft matters to teach, in 
Mhiiton"s emphatical ftyle, * What the 
laws are of a true epic poem, what of 
acramatic, what of a lyric; what de- 
corum is; which is the grand mafter- 
piece to obfeive. This would make 
them foon perceive, what defpicable 
creatures our common rhymers and 
play-wrights be; and fhew them, what 
religious, what glorious and magnifi- 
centarfe might be made of poctryg¢both 
in oo and human things.’ 
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QUICUNQUE TURPI FRAUDE SEMEL INNOTUIT, 
ETIAMSI VERA DICI, AMITTIT FIDEM- 


Pua pvp. 


THE WRETCH THAT OF TEN HAS DECEIV’D, 
THOUGH TRUTH HE SPEAKS, IS NE TER BELIEV'D, 


HEWN Ariftotle was once afked, 

what a man could gain by ut- 
tering falfehoods, he replied—* Not to 
€ be credited when he fhall tell the 
£ truth.” 

The charaéter of a liar is at once fo 
hateful and contemptible, that even of 
thofe who have loft their virtue it might 
be expeéted, that from e violation of 
truth they fhould be reftrained by their 
pride. Almoft every other vice that dif- 
graces human nature may be kept in 
countenance by applaufe and affociation: 
the corrupter of virgin innocence fees 
himfelf envied by the men, and at leaít 
not detefted by the women: the drunk- 
ard may eafily unite with beings devot- 
ed like himfelf to noify merriments or 
flent infenfibility, who will celebrate his 
wictories over the novices of intempe- 
rance, boaft themíelves the companions 
of his prowefs, and tell with rapture of 
the multitudes whom unfuccefsful emu- 
lation has hurried tq the grave: even the 
robber and the cut-throat have their fol- 
lowers, who admire their addiefs and in- 
trepidity, their ftratagems of rapine, and 
their fidelity tothe gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invaria- 
bly and univerfally defoifed, abandon- 
ed, and difowned: he h.s nq domeftic 
confolations which he can oppo to the 
cenfure of mankind; he can retire to nọ 
fraternity where his crimes may ftand 
in the place of virtues; but is given up to 
the hifles of the multitude, without friend 
and without apologiít. It is the peculiar 
condition of falfehood, to be equally de- 
teited by the good and bad: * The 
€ devils,” fays Sir Thomas Brown, € do 
€ not tell lyes to one another; for truth 
+ is necellary to all focieties, nor can the 
< fociety of hell fubfift without it.” 

It is matural to expeét, that a crime 
thus generally detelted fhould be gene- 
rally avoided; at leaft, that none fhould 
expoíe himíelf to unabated and unpitied 
enfamy, without an adequate tempta- 
ton¿and that to guilt fo eañily detected, 





and fo feverely punifhed, an adequate 
sopana would not readily be found. 

et foitis, that in defiance of cenfure 
and contempt, truth is frequently violat- 
ed; and fcarcely the moft vigilant and 
unremitted circumfpeétion will fecure 
him that mixes with mankind, from 
being hourly deceived by men of whom 
it can fcarcely be imagined that they 
mean any injury to him or profit to 
themfelves; even where the fubjeét of con- 
verfation could not have been expeéted 
to put the paffions in motion, or to have 
excited either hope or fear, or zeal or 
malignity, fufficient to induce any man 
to put his reputation in hazard, however 
little he might value it, or to overpower 
the love of truth, however weak might 
be it’s influence. 

The cafuitts have very diligently dif- 
tinguifhed lyes into their feveral clafles, 
according to their various degrees of 
malignity: but they have, 1 think, ge- 
nerally omitted that which is moft com- 
mon, and, perhaps, not leaft mifchievous ; 
which, ngee the moralifts have not 
ita name, I fhall diftinguifh as the 
of VANITY. 

To vanity may juftly be imputed moft 
of the faliehoode chick vere eins per- 
ceives hourly playing upon his ear, and 
perhaps moit of thofe that are propa- 
pated with fuccefs. To the lye of com- 
merce, and the lye of malice, the motive 
is fo apparent, that they are feldom neg- 
ligently or implicitly received: fufpicion 
is always watchful over the practices of 
intereft; and whatever the hope of gain, 
or defire of mifchief, can prompt one 
man to affert, another is by reatons egual- 
ly cogent incited to refute. But vani 
pleafes herfelf with fuch flight gratitica- 
tions, and looks forward to pleafure fo 
remotely confequential, that her prac- 
tices raife no alarm, and her ttratagems 
are not eañily diícovered. 

Vanity ts, indeed, often fuffered to 
país unpurfued by fuipicion; becaufe he 
that would oe motions, can never 
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be at reft: fraud and malice are bounded 
in their influence; fome opportunity of 
time and place is neceflary to their gen- 
cy; but fcarce any man is abftracted one 
moment from his vanity; and he to 
whom truth affords no gratifications, is 
—— inclined to feek them in falfe- 
oods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, * that every man has a defire to ap- 
€ pear fuperior to others, though it were 
* only in having feen what they have not 
t feen.” Such an accidental advantage, 
Ímoce it neither implies merit, nor confers 
dignity, one would think fhould not be 
delired fo much as to be counterfeited: 
yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, 
produces innumerable narratives, all 
equally falfe; but more or lefs credible 
in proportion to the fkill or confidence 
of the relater. How many may a man 
of diffufive converfation count among 
his acquaintances, whofe lives have been 
fgnalized by numberleís efcapes; “who 
never crofs the river but in a ftorm, or 
take a journey into the country without 
more adventures than befel the knight- 
errants of antient times in pathlefs forefts 
or enchanted caftles! How many mutt 
he-know, to whom portents and prodi- 
gies are of daily occurrence; and for 
whom nature is hourly working won- 
ders invifible to every other oo only to 
iupply them with fubjects of converfa- 
tion! 

Others there are that amufe them- 
felves with the diffemination of falfe- 
hood, at greater hazard of deteétion and 
difurace; men marked out by fome luck y 

lanet for univeríal confidence and 

mendfhip, who have been confulted in 
every difhicult”, entrufted with every fe- 
cret, and fummoned to every tranfac- 
tion: it is the fupreme felicity of thefe 
men to ftun all companies with noiiy 
information; to fill doubt, and over- 
bear oppofition, with certain knowledge 
or authentic intelligence. A liar of this 
kind, with a ftrong memory or briík 
imagination, is often the oracle of an ob- 
ícure club, and, till time difcovers his 
impoitures, diétates to his hearers with 
uncontrouled authoritys for if a public 
aquettion be ftarted, he was prefent at the 
debate; if a new falhion be mentioned, 
he was at court the firit day of it’s ap- 
peurance; if anew performance of lite- 
rature draws the attention of the public, 
he has patronized the author, and feen 
his work inmanuífcript; if a criminal oi 
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eminence be condemned to die, he ofien 

prediéted his fate, and endeavoured his 

reformation: and who that Irves at a dil- 

tance from the [cene of action, will dure 

to contradsét a man who reports from 

his own eyes and ears, and to whom all 
rfons and affairs are thus intimately 
nown ? 

This kind of falfehood is generally 
fucceisful fora time, becaufe it is prac- 
tifed at firft with timidity and caution. 
But the profperity of the liar is of fhort 
duration; the reception of one ftory is 
always an incitement to the forgery of 
another lefs provable; and he goes on. td 
tiiumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reafon rifes up. again{ft bim, and his 
companions will no longer endure to fee 
him wifer than themfelves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all 
thefe fictions intend tome exaltation 
of themfelwes, and are lel off by the 
purfuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth: their narratives always ip- 
ply fome confequence in favour of their 
courage, their fagacity, or their aétivity, 
their familiarity with the learned, or 
their reception among the great; they 
are always bribed by the prefent pleafure 
of feeing themfelves fuperior to thofe 
that furround them, and receiving the 
homage of filent attention and envious 
admiration. 

But vanity is fometimes excited to 


fiction by lefs vilible gratifications: the 


prefent age abounds with a race of liars 
who are content with the confcioufnefs 
of talfehood, and whofe pricle is to de- 
ceive others withoat any gain cr glory 
to themíelves. Of this tribe it is the 
fupreme pleafure to remark a lady in the 
playhoufe or the park; and to publifh, 
under the character of a man fuddenly 
enamoured, an advertifement in the news 
of the next day, containing a minute «de- 
fcription of her perfon and her drefe. 
From this artifice, however, no other 
effect can be expected, than perturba- 
tions which the writer can never fee, and 
conicétures of which he can never bein- 
formed : fome miíchief, however, he 
hopes he has done; and to have done 
miichief is of fome importance. H- 
fets his invention to work again, and 
produces, a narrativa of a robbery or a 
murder, with all the circumítances of 
time: and piace accurately amdjuíted. 
This ts a jeft of greater efleét and longer 
duration: if he fixes his fcene at a pra- 
per ditance, he may fcr feveral «davs 


keep 
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keep a wife in terror for her huíband, or 
a mother for her fon; and pleaíe himfelf 
with refleéting, that by his abilities and 
addrefs fome addition is made to the 
miíeries of life. 

“There is, 1 think, an antient law in 
Scotland, by which LEASING-MAKIN« 
was capitally punifhed. Iam, indeed, 
far from defiring to increafe in this 
kingdom the number of executions; yet 
I cannot but think, that they who de- 
ftroy the confidence of fociety, weaken 
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the credit of intelligence, and interrupt 
the fecurity of life; harrafs the delicate 
with fhame, and perplex the timorous 
with alarms; might very properly be 
awakened to a fenfe of their crimes, by 
denunciations of a whipping-poft or 
pillory: fince many are infenfible of 
right and wrong, that they have no 
itandard of aétion but the law; nor feel 
ao but as they dread punifhment. 
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SI QUID EX PINDARI, FLACCIVE DICTIS FUERIT ANTERJECTUM, SPLÉNDET 
ORATIO) ET SORDESCIT, SI QUID E SACRIS PSALMIS APTE FUERÍT ATTEX- 
TUM? AN LIBRI SPIRÍTUS COELESTIS AFFLATU PRODITI SORDENT NOBIS 
PRE SCRIPTIS HOMER, EURIPLIDIS, AUT ENNII. 


ERr ASMUS., 


¥S A DISCOURSE REAUTIFÍIED BY A QUOTATION FROM PINDAR AND HORACE ? 
AND SHALL WE THINK IT BLEMISHED BY A PASSAGE FROM THE SACRED 
PSALMS APTLY INTERWOVEN ? DO WE DESPISE THE BOOKS WHICH WERE 
DICTATED BY THE SPIRIT OF GOD, IN COMPARISON OF HOMER, KURBRIPIDES, 


AND ENNIUS P 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
5£TR, 


Is the library of the Benedi€tine 
Monks at Lyons, has lately been 
clifcovered a moft curious manufcript of 
the celebrated Longinus. As I know 
you will eageily embrace every oppor- 
tunity of contributing to promote, or 
father revive, a reverence and love for the 
Sacred Writings, I fend you the follow- 
ing extraét tranflated from this extra- 
érdinary work. 


MY DEAR TERENTIANUS, 
Se OU may remember that in my trea- 
tife on the Sublime, I quoted a 
ftriking example of it from Mofes the 
jJewith law-yziver; * Let there be light, 
€ and there was light.” I havefince met 
with a large volumetranflated into Greek 
by the order of Ptolomy, containing all the 
religious opinions, the civillaws and cuf- 
toms, of that fingular and unaccounta- 
ble people. And to confeís the truth, 
I am greatly aftonifhed at the incompa- 
rabie elevation of it’s ftile; and the fu- 
preme grandeur of it s images, many of 
which excel the utmoit efforts of the 
molt exalted genius of Greece. 
At the appearance of Gop, the 
mountains sid the forelks do nat only 
tremble, as im Homer, but * are melted 


€ down like wax at his 


: ! ce.” He 
rides not on a fwift chariot over the 


level waves like Neptune, but * comes 
€ flying upon the wings of the wind: 
€ while the floods clap their hands, and 
€ the hills and foreíts, and earth and 
€ heaven, all exult together before 
€ their Lord.” And how doft thou con- 
ceive, my friend, the exalted idea of the 
univerfal prefence of the Infinite Mind 
can be exprefied, uately to the dig- 
nity of the fubjeét, but in the following 
manner? £ Whither fhall I go from 
€ thy prefence? If I climb up into hea- 
ven, thou art there! If I go down to 
hell, lo, thou art there alfo! If Itake 
wings and fly toward the morning, or 
remain in the uttermoft parts of the 
€ weltern ocean, even there alfo—" the 
pont does not fay ‘ E fhall find thee,’ 
ut far more forcibly and emphatically — 
“ thy right-hand fhall hold me.” With 
what majelty and magnificence is the 
CREATOR of the world, before whom 
the whole univerfe is reprefented as no- 
thing, nay, lefs than nothing, and va- 
nity, introduced making the followin 
fublime inquiry ? * Who hath meafured 
€ the waters in the hollow of his hand? 
€ and meted out heaven with a fpan, and 
* comprehended the duit of the earth in 
“a meafure, and weighed the mourt- 
€ tains in fcales, and the hills in a bd- 
R a * lance?” 
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* lance? Produce me, Terentianus, any 
image or defcription in Plato himfclf, to 
truly elevated and «diving! Where did 
thele barbarians learn to ipeak of GOD, 
in terms that alone a r worthy ot 
him ? How contemptible and vile are the 
deities of Homer and Hefiod, in com- 
parilon of this JEHOVAH of the illite- 
rate Jews; before whom, to ufe this 

t's owh words, all other gods are 
+< as a drop of a bucket, and are counted 
€ as the {mall duft of the balance!” 

Had I been acquainted with this won- 
derful volume, while I was writing m 
treatife onthe Pathetic, I could have en- 
riched my work with many ftrokes of 
eloquence, more irrefiftibly moving than 
any I have borrowed from our three 
great tragedians, or even from the ten- 
der Simonides himíelf. “The tame Mo- 
fes I formerly mentioned, relates the 
hiftory of a youth fold into captivity by 
his brethren, in a manner fo deeply jin- 
terefting, with fo many little ftrokes of 
nature and paffion, with fuch penetrat- 
ing knowledge of the human heart, with 
fuch various and unexpected changes of 
fortune, and with fuch a ftriking and 
important difcovery, as cannot be read 
without aftonifhment and tears; and 
which, Tam almoft confident, Ariftotle 
would have ferred to the ftory of his 
admired Oedipus, for the artificial man- 
ner in which the recognition, <va;vapiotc, 
is effected, emerging ow from the 
incidents and circumitances of the ftory 
itfelf, and not from things extrinífical and 
uneflential to the fable. 

In another part we are prefented with 
the pigéture of a man moft virtuous and 
upright, who, for the trial and exercife 
oF his fortitude and patience, is hurled 
down from the fummits of felicity into 
the loweft depths of diftrefs and cicipair. 
Were ever forrow and mifery and com- 
paflion expreffed more forcibly and feel- 
ingly, than by the behaviour of his 
friends, who when they firít dilcovered 
him in this altered condition, deftitute, 
aMliéted, tormented, * fat down with 
€ him upon the ground feven days, and 
€ feven nights; and none fpake a word 
“ unto him, for they faw thar his grief 
£ was very great” Let us candidly 
confefs, thatthis roble paflage is equal, ir 

not fuperior,to that celebrated deicription 
of parental forrow in /Efchylus; where 
that venerable father of tragedy, whofe 
fae and enthufiaim fometimes force him 
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forg’ards to the very borders of im- 
probability, has in this inftance juft] 
1eprefented Niobe fitting difconfolately 
three days together upon the tomb of 
her children, covered with a veil, and 
obferving a profound filence. Such fi- 
lences are fomething more affeéting, 
and more ftrongly expreffive of paffion, 
than the moit artful ipeeches. In So- 
phocles, when the unfortunate Deia- 
nira difcovers her miitake in having fent 
a poifoned veftment to her hufband 
Hercules, her furprize and forrow are 
unfpeakable, and fhe anfwers not her 
fon, who acquaints her with the difaf- 
ter, but goes oft the ftage without ut- 
tering a fyllable. A writer unacquainted 
with nature and the heart, would have 
put into her mouth twenty florid iambics, 
in which fhe would bitterly have be- 
wailed her misfortunes, and informed the 
fpectators that (he was going to die. 

In reprefenting likewife the defola- 
tion and deftruction of the cities of Ba- 
bylon and Tyre, thefe Jewith writers 
have afforded many inftances of true 
pathos. One of them exprefiles the ex- 
treme diftrefs occafioned by a famine, 
by this moving circumítance: * The 
€ tongue of the fucking child cleaveth 
€ to the roof of his mouth for thirft; 
€ the young children afk bread, and 
€ no man breaketh it unto them; the 
€ hands of the pitiful women have fod- 
€ den their own children.” Which 
tender and affeéting Ítroke reminds me 
of the piéture of a tacked city Aril- 
tides the T heban, on which we have fo 
often gazed with inexpreflible dełight: 
that great artift has expreffled the con- 
cern of a bleeding and dying mother, 
leit her infant, who is creeping to her 
fide, fhould lick the blood that flows 
from her breait, and miftake it for her 
milk. 

In the ninth book of the Iliad, Ho- 
mer reprefents the horrors of a com- 
paper city, by faying, that her heroes 

ould be 1l:icim, her palaces overthrown, 
her matrons ravifhed, and her whole 
race enflaved. But one of thefe Jewifh 
puets, by a fingle circumftance, has far 
more emphatically pointed out the utter 
defolation of Babylon: * 1 will make a 
€ man more precious than fine gold; 
€ even a fingle perion than the golden» 
€ wedge of Ophir.” 

Whar feems to be particularly excel- 
lent in thede writers, is their felcétion of 

fach 
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tuch adjunéts and circumítances upon 
each fubjeét, as are belit calcalaced do 
ftrike the imagination and embellifh 
their deferiptions. Thus, they think it 
not enough to fay, * that Babylon, the 
“ glory of kingdoms, fhall never be 
* more inhabited;” but they add a pic- 
tureique itroke, * neither Mizil the Arabi- 
* an pitch his tent there; the wild beaíts 
€ of the ifland fhall crv in their defolate 
* houfes, and dragons in their pleafant 
€ places.” | 

You have heard me frequently ob- 
ferve, how much vifions, or images by 
which a writer feems to behold objeéts 
that are abíent, or even non-exiítent, 
contribute to the true fublime. For 
this reafon I have ever admired Miner- 
va's ípeech in the fitth book of the Iliad, 
where fhe tells her tavourite Diomede, 
€ that fhe will purge his eyes from the 
mitts of mortality, and give him 
power clearly to diícern the gods that 
were at that time affiifting the Tro- 
jans, that he might not be guilty of 
the impiety of wounding any of the 
ccleftial beings, Venus excepted.” Ob- 
ferve the fuperior ftrength and liveline{s 
of the following image: * JEHOVAH, 
< (the tutelar God of the Jews) open- 
€ ed the eyes of the young man, and he 
€ (aw; and behold, the mountain was 
© full of horfes, and chariots of fire 
€ round about him !” 

Do we itart, and tremble, and turn 
ale, when Orefles exclaims that the fu- 
P = : 
rics are rufhing forward to feize him? 
and fhall we be lefs affeétcd with the 
writer who breaks out into the follow- 
ing queition: * Who is this that com- 
€ eth from Edom, with dyed garments 
+ from Bozra, this that is glorious in his 
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TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


HOUGH there are many cala- 
mities to which all men are equal- 
lv expofed, yet ivme ipecics of intellec - 
tual diftreís arc thought to be peculiar 
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€ apparel, travelling in the greatneís of 
* his ftrength?’——It is the avenging God 
of the opprefled Jews, whom the poet 
imagines he beholds, and whofe anfwer 
follows—*‘ I that am mighty to fave. — 
* Wherefore,” refumes the poet, * art 
thou red in thine apparel, and th 
garments like him that treadeth in the 
wine-fat?* —* I have trodden the wine- 
prefs alone,” anfwers the God; * and 
of the people there was none with 
me: for I will tread them in mine 
anger and trample them in my fury; 
and their blood fhall be fprinkled upon 
my garments, and I will ftain all my 
raiment.” Another writer, full of 
the idea of that deftruction with which 
his country was threatened, cries out 
< How long fhall I fee the ftandard, and 
* hear the found of the trumpet!’ And 
to reprelent total defolation, he ima- 
gines he fees the univerfe reduced to it’s 
primitive chaos: £ I beheld the earth, 
* and lo! it was without form and void; 
* and the heavens, and they had no 
€ light.” | 

Above all, I am marvellonfly ftruck 
with the beauty and boldnefs of the 
Profopopxsias, and the rich variety of 
comparifons with which every page of 
thefe extraordinary writings abound. 
When I fhall have pointed out a few of 
thefe to your view, I fhall think your 
curiofity will be fufficiently excited to 
perufe the book itfelf from which the 
are drawn. And do not fuffer yourfelf 
to be prejudiced againít it, by the re- 
proaches, raillery and fatire, which E 
know my friend and difciple Porphyry 
is perpetually pouring upon the Jews. 
Farewul. 

Z. 
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HÆ NUGÆ SERIA DUCENT 


Hor. 


TRIFLES SUCH AS THESE 
TO SERIOUS MISCHIEFS LFAD. 


FRANCIS. 


to the vicious. The various evils of 
difeafe and poverty, pain and forrow, 
are frequently deisead from others; but 
fhame and confufion are fuppofed to pro- 
ceed from ouríelves, and to be incurred 
only by the mifconduét which they 
punith. “This fuppofition is indeed fpe- 

c10us; 
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cious; but Fam convinced by the ftrong- 
eft evidence that it i$ not true: ĮI can 

fe experience to theory; and as it 
will appear that I fuffer contiderable lofs 
by my teftimony, it muft be allowed to 
have the mof diftinguiíhing character- 
aftic of fincerity. 

That every man is happy in propor- 
tion as he `s virtuous, was once my fa- 
vourite principle: I advanced and dce- 
fended it in all companies; and as the lait 
effort of my genius in it’s behalf, I con- 
trived a fe1ies of events by which it was 
sluitrated and eftablifhed: and that I 

ight fubititute action for narrative, 
and decorate fentiment with the beauties 
ef poetry, I regulated my ftory by the 
rules of the drama, and wth great ap- 
plication and labour wrought it into a 
tragedy- 

When it was finifhed, I fat down, 
like Hercules after his labours, exulting 
in the pait, and enjoying the future by 
anticjpation. I read it to every friend 
who faveured me with a vilit, and when 
I went abroad I always put it into my 

ket. Thus it became known toa 
circle that was always increafing; and 
was at length mentioned with fuch 
commendation to a very great lady, 
that the was pleafed to favour me with 
a mellage, by which I was invited to 
breakfaft at nine the next morning, and 
acquainted that a feleét company would 
then expect the pleafure of hearing me 
read my play. 

The delight that I received from the 
coptemplation of my performance, the 
encomium of my friends, and efpe- 
cially this meflage, was in my opinion 
an experimental proof of my principles, 
and a reward of my merit. I reflected, 
with great felf complacence, upon the 
general complaint that genius was with- 
out patronage; an i concluded, that all 
who had been negleéted were unwor- 
thy of notice- I believed that my own 
elevation was not only certain but 
near; and that the reprefentation of my 
play would be fecured by a meffage to 
the manager, which would render the 
mortifying drudgery of follicitation and 
attendance unneceflary. 

Elated with thefe expectations, I rofe 
early in the morning, and being dref- 
fed long before it was thine to fet out, I 
amufel myfclf by repeating the favou- 
vite paflages of my tragedy alcud, forn- 
img polite aníwers to the complimcats 
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that fhould be made me, and adjulfting 
the ceremony of my vifit. 

I obicrved the time appointed with 
fuch punétuality, that I knocked at the 
door while the clock was ftriking. Or- 
ders had been given for my admittance; 
and the po:ter being otherwife engaged, 
it happened titat the fervant whofe place 
it was to introduce me, opened the door 
in his ftead, and upon hearing my 
name advanced direétly before me into 
the room; fo that no difcovery was 
made of an enormous queue of brown 
— which fome mifchievous brat 

ad with a crooked pin hung between 
the two locks of my major perriwig. 
I followed the valet into a magnificent 
apartment; where after 1 had got within 
a very large Indian fereen, 1 found five 
ladies and a gentleman. 

IE was a little difconcerted in my firít 
addrefs, by the rcípeét that was fhewn 
me, and the curiofity with which I was 
regarded: however, I made my general 
obeifance; and addrefling myfelf in 
particular to the elder of the ladies, 
whom I confidered as my patronefs, I 
exprefled my fenfe of the honour fhe 
had done me in a fhort fpeech which 
I had preconceived for the purpofe; but 
E was immediately informed, that the 
lady wvhoíe favour I had acknowledged 
was not yet come down: this miftake 
increafed my confufion; for as I could 
not again repeat the fame words, I re- 
flected, that I fhould be at latt unpre- 
pared for the occafion on which they 
were to have been ufed. The com- 
pany all this while continued ftanding: 
I therefore haitily turned about, to re- 
connoitre my chair; but the moment I 
was feated, I perceived every one la. 
bouring to Rifle a laugh. I inftantly 
fufpected that I had committed fome 1i- 
diculous indecotum, and I attempted to 
apologize for I knew not what offence; 
but after fome hefitation, my extreme 
fentibility ftruck me fpecchleís. The 
gentleman, however, kindly difcovered 
the caufe of their merriment, by ex- 
claiming againít the rude licentiouf- 
nefs ot the vulgar, and at the fame time 
taking from behind me the pendulous 
reproach to the honours of my head. 
This difcovery afforded me inexpref- 
ible relief, my paper ramellie was 
thrown into the fire, and I joined in the 
laugh which it produced: but I was 
itul embarralled by the confequences of 

my 
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TIIE ADVENTURER.» 


my miftake, and expeéted the lady by 
whom I had been invited, with follici- 
tude and apprehenkion. 

When ‘he came in, the deference with 
which fh: was treated by perfonms who 
were fo much my fuperiors, ttruck me 
with awe; my powers of recollection 
were fulpended, and I refolved to ex- 
preis my fentiments only by the lowne(ís 
of my bow and the diltance of my be- 
haviour: I therefore haftily retreated 
backward; and at the fame time bowing 
with the moft profound reverence, un- 
happily overturned the fcreen, which in 
iis fall threw down the breakfait table, 
broke all the china, and crippled the 
lap-dog. In the midit ef this ruin I 
ftood torpid in tilence and amazement, 
funned with the fhricks of the ladies, 
the yelling of the dog, and the clattering 
of the china; and while I confidered 
my felf as the author of fuch complicat- 
ed miichief, I belicve I felt as keen an- 
guiíh as he who, with a halter about his 
neck, leoks up while the other end of it 
is faftening to a gibbet. 

The (creen, however, was foon re- 
placed, and the broken china removed ; 
and though the «dog was the principal 
obiect of attention, yet the lady fome- 
times adverted to me: the politely defired 


that I would confider the accident as of 


no confequence; the china, fhe (aid, was 
a trifle, and fhe hoped Pompey was more 
frichted than hurt. I made fome apo- 
logy, but with great confulion and in- 
coherence: atleneth, however, we were 
again feated, and breakfatt was brought 
in. 

I was extremely mortified to perceive, 
that the difcourfe turned wholly upon the 
virtues of Pompey, and the confequences 
of his hurt: it was examined with great 
attention and follicitude, and found to 
be a razure of the fkin the whole length 
of ore of his fore les. After fome to- 
pical application, his cufhion was placed 
in the corner by his lady, upon which he 
lay down, and indeca whined piteoufv. 

I was beginnings to recover from my 
perplexity, and had juit made an attempt 
to introduce a mew Tubitcct of convería- 
tion, when caftino my eye downward 1 
was again thrown into extreme confu- 
fon, by eing fomething hang from the 
fore part of my char, which I imagined 
to he: a portion of my flirt; though in- 
deel it was no other than the corner of 
a napkin en which Ifat, and which dur- 
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ing the confufion produced by the fall 
of the fcreen had been left in the chair. 
My embarraffinent was foon difcover- 
ed, chee the caufe was miftaken; and 
the lady hoping to remove it, by giving 
me an opportunity to difplay my abili- 
tiea without the ‘reftraint of ceremony, 


'requelted that I would now give her the 


pleafure which fhe had impauently ex- 
peéted, and read my play. i 
My play, therefore, I was obliged to 


produce; and having found an opportu- 


nity haítily to button up the corner of 
the napkin while. the manuíciipt lay 
oven in my lap, I began to read: and 
though my voice was at firftlanguid, ne- 
mulous, and irrefolute, yet my attention 
was at length drawn from my fituation 
to my fubjeét; I pronounced with great- 
er emphafis and propriety, and I began 
to watch for the effects which I — 
ed to produce upon my auditors: but I 
was extremely mortified to find, that 
whenever I paufed to give room fora 
remark or an encomium, the interval 
was filled with an ejaculation of pity for 
the dog, who ftill continued to whine 
upon his cufhion, and was lamented in 
thefe affectionate and pathetic terms— 
< Ah! poor, dear, pretty, little crea- 
* ture.” 

It happened, however, that by fome 
incidents in the fourth aét the paflions 
were apparently interefted; and I was 
juſt exulting in my fuccefs, when the 
lady who fat next me unhappily n- 
ing her {nuff-box, which was not effeét- 
ed without fome diínculty, the duft that 
few up threw me into a fit of Íneezing, 
which inftantly caufed my upper lip to 
put me again out of countenance: [I 
theretore haftily felt for my handker- 
chief, and it was not with lefs emotion 
than tf I had fcen a gholt, that I difce- 
vered it had been picked out of my 
pocket. In the mean t:me the opprobri- 
ous cfufion defcended like an icicle to 
im: chin; and the eyes of the company, 
which this accident had drawn upon me, 
were now turned away with looks which 
fhewed that their pity was not prcof 
avainít the ridicule of my dittrefs. What 
I fuffered at this moment, can neither be 
exprellel nor conceived: I turned mv 
hvad this way and that in the anguith of 
my mind, without Knowing what 1 
fousht; and at lait holding up my ma- 
nuicript before my face, I wa: compclled 
to make uf: of the end of my neckcloth, 


which 
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which I again buttoned into my bofom. 
After many painful efforts I ceeded 
in my lecture, and again fixed the at- 
tention of my hearers. The fourth aét 
was finifhed, and they exprefled great 
impatience to hear the cataftrophe: I 
therefore began the fifth with frefh con- 
fidence and vigour; but before I had 
read a page, I was interrupted by two 
ntlemen of great quality, profefiors of 
Buckitin, who came with a delign to 
wait upon the ladies to an auction. 

I rofe up with the reít of the company 
when they came in; but what was my 
aftonifhrnent, to perceive the napkin, 
which I had unfortunately fecured by 
one corner, hang down from my waift to 
the ground! From this dilemma, how- 
ever, I was delivered by the noble Buck 
who ftood neareft me; who {wearing an 
oath of aftonifhment, twitched the nap- 
kin from me, and throwing it to the 
fervant, told him that he had redeemed 
it from the rats, who were dragging it 
by degrees into a place where he would 
mever have looked for it. “The young 
ladies were fcarce lefs confounded at 
this accident than I; and the noble ma- 
tron herfelf was fomewhat difconcerted: 
fhe faw my extreme confufion, and 
thought fit to apologize for her coufin’s 
behaviour: < He is a wild boy, Sir,” 
fays fhe; * he plays thefe tricks with every 
< body; but it is his way, and nobody 
“ minds it.” When we were once more 
feated, the Bucks, upon the peremp- 
tory refufal of the ladies to go out, de- 
clared they would ftay and hear the laft 
act of my tragedy; I was therefore re- 
quefted to go on. But my fpirits were 
quite exhautted by the violent agitation 
of my mind; and I was intimidated 
by the prefence of two perions, who ap- 
peared to confider me and my perform- 
ance as objects only of merriment and 
fport. I would gladly have renounced 
all that in the moming had been the ob- 
jeét of my hope, to recover the dignity 
which I had already lof tn my own c:- 
timation; and had fcarce any with but 
to return without further difgrace mto 
tn” quiet fhade of obfcuritv. he ladies, 
However, would tale no denial, and í 
was at length obliged to comply. 

I was much pkafed and turprizet at 
the attention wir which my new auditors 
feemed to litten 1 F went on: the dog 
was now filent; Y insreated the pathos 
of mv voice in propdrtion as I afcended 
the <limax of de tiefs, and flatter. my- 
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felf that poetry and truth would be fill 
victorious: but juft at this crifis, the 
entleman who had difengaged me 
rom the napkin, defired me to ffop half 
a moment; {c-:mething, he faid, had juft 
ftarted into his mind, which if he did 
not communicate he might forget: then 
turning to his companion——* Jack,” fays 
he, * there was fold in Smithfield no 
“ longer ago than laft Saturday, the 
< largeft ox that ever 1 bcheld in my 
< life.” The ridicule of this malicious 
apoftrophe was fo ftriking, that pity and 
decorum gave way, and my patronefs 
herfelf burft into laughter: upon me, in- 
deed, it produced a very different effeét; 
for if I had been deteéted in an unfuc- 
cefsful attempt to pick a pocket, I could 
not have felt more fhame, confufion and 
anguifh. The laughter into which the 
company had been furprized, was, how- 
ever, immediately ippo anda fevere 
cenfure paffed upon the períon who pro- 
duced it. To atone for the mortifica 
tion which I had fuffered, the ladies ex- 
preffed the utmoft impatience to hear the 
conclufion, and I was encouraged by re- 
peated encomiuims to proceed: but 
though I once more attempted to recol- 
lett myfelf, and again began the fpeech 
in which 1 had been — 4 yet 
my thoughts were itill diftraéted, my 
voice faltered, and I had fcarce breath to 
finifh the firit period. 

This was remarked by my tormentor 
the Buck, who fuddenly fnatched the 
manufcript cut of my hands, declared 
that I did not do my play juítice, and 
that he would finith it himfelf. He 
then began to read; but the affected 
gravity of his countenance, the unnatu- 
ral tone of his voice, and the remem- 
brance of his late anccdote of the ox, 
excited fenfations that were incompati- 
ble both with pity and terror, and ren- 
dered me extremely wretched by keep- 
ing the company perpetually on the 
brink of laughter. 

In the aétion of my play, virtue had 
hen fuftained by her own dignity, and 
exulted fn thec enjoyment of intclicétual 
and inclependent happ » during a íc- 
ries of external calamities that te: minat- 
ed in death; and vice, by the fuccefs of 
her own projeéts, had been betrayed 
into fhame, perplexity, and confufon. 
T hefe events were indeed natural; and 
therefore I poetically inferred, with all 
the confidence of demonttration, that 
€ the torments of Tartarus, and the 

= felicity 
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felicity of Elyfium, were not neceſſary 
to the juftification of the gods; fince 
whatever inequality might be pre- 
tended in the diftribution of externals, 
peace is ftill the prerogative of virtue, 
and intellectual mifery can be infliét- 
ed only by guilt.” 
But the intelleétual mifery which I 
fuftered at the very moment when this 
favourite fentiment was read, produced 
an irrefiíltible conviétion that it was 
falfe; becaufe, except the dread of that 
punifhment which I had indireétly de- 
nied, I felt all the to: ment that could be 
inflicted by guilt. In the profecution 
of an undertaking which I — to be 
virtuous, peace had been driven from 
my heart, by the concurrence of acci- 
dent with the vices of others; and the 
mifery that I fuffered fuddenly propa- 
prea itíelf: for not only enjoyment but 
ope was now at an end; my play, upon 
which both had depended, was overturn- 
ed from its foundation; and I was fo 
much affeéted, that I took my leave with 
the abrupt hafte of diftrefs and perplexity. 
I had no concern about what fhould be 
faid of me when I was departed; and, 
perhaps, atthe moment when I went out 


of the houfe, there was not in the world 
any human being more wretched than 
myfelf. The next morning, when I re- 
ficgted coolly upon thefe events, I would 
willingly have reconciled my experience 
with my principles, even at the expence 
of my morals. I would have fuppofed 
that my delire of approbation was inor- 
dinate, and that a virtuous indifference 
about the opinion of others would have 
prevented all my diftrefs; but I was 
compelled to acknowledge, that to ac- 
guire this indifference was not poffible, 
and that no man becomes vicious by 
not effcéting impoffibilities: there may 
be heights of virtue beyond our reach; 
but to be vicious, we mult either do 
fomething from which we have power 
to abitain, or negleét fomething which 
we have power to do. There remained, 
therefore, no expedient to recover any 
part of the credit I had loft, but fettin 
a truth, which I had newly diícovere 
by means fo extraordinary, in a new 
light; and with this view I am a candi- 
date for a place in the Adventurer. 
Bam. Sir, your's, &c. 
DRAMATICUS,. 


N° LIM. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1752. 


QUISQUE SUOS PATIMUR MANES. Virc. 


ZACH HAS HIS LOT, AND BEARS THE FATE HE DREW. 


SIR, FLEET, May 6. 
Ty confequence of my engagements, 
I addreís you once more from the 
habitations of mifery. In this place, 
from which bufineís and pleafure are 
equally excluded, and in which our 
only employment and diverfion is to hear 
the narratives of each other, I might 
much fooner have gathered materials for 
a letter, had I not oped to have been re- 
minded of my promife: but fince I find 
myfelf placed in the regions of oblivion, 
where am no lefs negleéted by you 
than by the icft of mankind, I refolved 
no longer to wait for follicitation, but 
ftole early this evening from between 
gloomy Aenne and riotous merri- 
ment, to sive you an account of part of 
my companions. 
One of the moft eminent members of 
our club is Mr. Edward Scamper, a 
man of whole name the Olympic heroes 


would not have been afhamed. Ned 
was born toa ímall ettate, which he de- 
termined to improve; and therefore, as 
foon as he became of age, mortgag- 
ed part of his land to buy a mare and 
ftallion, and bred horfes for the courfe. 
He was at firit very fucceísful, and gain- 
ed feveral of the ina plates, as he is 
now every day boaíting, at the expence 
of very little more than ten times their 
value. At laft, however, he diicowered 
that viétory brought him more honour 
than profit: refolring, therefore, to be 
rich as well as illuftrious, he replenithed 
his pockets by another mortgage, be- 
came on a fudden a daring better, and 
refolving not to truft a jockey wich his 
fortune, rode his horfe himif, diftanced 
two of his competitors the fir t heat, and 
at laft won the race, by forcing his horie 
on a defcent to full fpecd at the hazard 
of his neck. His eftate was thus ie- 
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pumn and fome friends that had no 
uls advifed him to give over: but Ned 
now knew the way to riches, and there- 
fore without caution increafed his ex- 
pences. From this hour he talked and 
dreamed of nothing but a horfe race; 
and rifing foon to the fummit of equef- 
trian reputation, he was conftantly ex- 
éted on every courfe, divided all his 
time between lords and jockies, and as 
the unexperienced regulated their betts 
by his example, gained a great deal of 
money by laying openly on one horfe 
and fecreily on the other. Ned was now 
fo fure of growing rich, that he involv- 
ed his eftate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and 
rifgued his whole fortune upon Bay- 
Lincoln. He mounted with beating 
heart, ftarted fair, and won the firft heat; 
but in the fecond, as he was pufhing 
againít the foremoft of his rivals, his 
girth broke, his fhoulder was diflocated, 
and before he was difmified by the fur- 
ps two bailiffs faftened upon him, and 
faw Newmarket no more. His 
daily amufement for four years has been 
to blow the fignal for ftarting, to make 
imaginary matches, to repeat the pedi- 
rec of Bay-Lincoln, and to form refo- 
utions againft truíting another groom 
with the choice of his girth. 

The next in feniority is Mr. Timothy 
Snuge, a man of deep contrivance and 
impenetrable fecrecy. His father died 
with the reputation of more wealth than 
he pofieffed. Tim, therefore, entered the 
world with a reputed fortune of ten 
thoufand pounds. Of this he very well 
knew that eight thoufand was imagina- 
ry: but being a man of refined policy, 
and knowing how much honour is an- 
mexed to riches, he refolved never to de- 
tečt his own verty; but furnifhed his 
houfe with elegance, fcattered his mo- 
mey with profufion, encouraged every 
fcheme of coftly pleafure, fpoke of petty 
Joffes with necligence, and onthe day be- 
fore an execution entered his doors, had 
proclaimed at a public table his refolu- 
tion to be jolted no longer ina hackney 
coach. 

Another of my companions is the 
magnanimous Jack Scatter, the fon of a 
country gentleman, who having no other 
care than to leave him rich, confidered 
that literature could not be had without 

.expence; mafters would not teach for 
nothing; and when a book was bought 
and read, it would fell for little. Jack 
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was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the butler; and when this acquifition 
was made, was left to pais his days in 
the kitchen and the ftable, where he 
heard no crime cenfured but covetoníÍ- 
nelis and diftruft of poor honeft fervants, 
and where all the praife was beftowed 
on good houfe-keeping and a free heart. 
At the death of his father, Jack fet him- 
{elf to retrieve the honour of his family: 
he abandoned his cellar to the butler, 
ordered his groom to provide hay and 
corn at diícretion, took his houfe-keep- 
es word for the expences of the kitch- 
en, allowed all his fervants to do their 
work by deputies, permitted his domef- 
tics to keep his houfe open to their rela- 
tions and acquaintance, and in ten years 
was conveyed hither, without having 
purchaled by the lofs of his patrimony 
either honour or pleafure, or obtained 
any other gratification than that of hav- 
ing corrupted the neighbouring villagers 
by luxury and idlenefs. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill, 
and pafled eight years in profperous di- 
ligence, without any care but to keep 
his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman: but then, by fome 
unaccountable revolution in his under- 
ftanding, he became enamoured of wit 
and humour, defpifed the converfation 
of pedlars and Itockjobbers, and ram- 
bled every night to the regions of gaiety 
in queit of company fuited to his tafte. 
‘The wits at firft locked about him for 
fport, and afterwards for intereft; fome 

ound their way into his books, and 
fome into his pockets; the man of ad- 
venture was i hae from his fhop for 
the purfuit of 2 fortune; and he had 
fometimes the honour to have his [ecu- 
fe accepted when his friends were in 
dittrefs. Elated with theíe affociations, 
he foon learned to negleét his fhop; and 
having drawn his money out of the funds 
to avoid the neceflity of teazing men of 
honour for trifling debts, he has been 
forced at laft to retire hither till his 
friends can procure him a poft at court. 

Another that joins in the fame mefs 
ts Bob Cornice, whofe life has been 
{pent in fitting up a houfe. About ten 
— ago Bob purchaſed the countr 

abitation of a bankrupt: the mere fhell 
of a building Bob holds no great mat- 
ter, the infide is the teft of elegance. Of 
this houfe he was no fooner matter than 
he fummoned twenty workmen to his 
affiftance, tore up floors and laid 
them 
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them anew, ftripped off the wainítot, 
drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the difpofition of doors and fire- 
places, and caft the whole fabric into a 
new form. His next care was to have his 
cielings painted, his pannels gilt, and 
his chimney-pieces carved. Every thing 
was executed by the ableft hands. Bob’s 
bufinefs was to follow the workmen 
with a microfcope, and call upon them 
to retouch their rformances, and 
heighten excellence to perfe&tion. The 
reputation of his houfe now brings round 
him a daily confluence of vifitants; and 
every one tells him of fome elegance 
which he has hitherto overlooked, fome 
convenience not yet procured, or fome 
new mode in ornament or furniture. 
Bob, who had no with but to be admir- 
ed, nor any guide but the fafhion, 
thought every thing beautiful in propor- 
tion as it was new, and confidered his 
work as unfinifhed, while any obferver 
could fuggeft an addition; fome altera- 
tion was therefore every day made, 
without any other motive than the 
charms of novelty. A traveller at laft 
fuggefted to him the convenience of a 
grotto. Bob immediately ordered the 
mount of his garden to be excavated; and 
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RELLIGIO 








SUNK BY DEGREES 


YE a reclufe moralift who fpeculates in 

a cloyfter, fhould fuppofe every prac- 
tice to be infamous in proportion as it is 
allowed to be criminal, no man would 
wonder; but every man who is acquaint- 
ed with life, and ıs able to fubftitute the 
difcoveries of experience for the deduc- 
tions of reafon, knows that he would be 
miftaken. 

Lying is generally allowed to be lefs 
criminal than adultery; and yet it is 
known to render a man much more in- 
famous and contemptible; for he who 
would modeftly acquiefce in an imputa- 
tion of adultery as a compliment, would 
refent that of a lye as an infult for which 
life only could atone. “Thus are men 
tamely led hood-winked by cuftom the 
creature of their own folly, and while 


Smaginary hight Mafhes under the ban- 
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having laid out a large fum in fhells and 
minerals, was bufy in regulating the 
difpofition of the colours and luftres, 
when two gentlemen, who had afked 
rmiffion to fee his dens, prefented 
im a writ, and led him off to lefs ele- 
I know not, Sir, whether among this 
fraternity of forrow you will think any 
much to be pitied; nor indeed do many 
of them appear to follicit compaffion, for 
they generally applaud their own con- 
duct, and detpite thofe whom want of 
tafte or fpirits fiifFers to grow rich. Ie 
were happy, if the prifons of the kingom 
were filled only with chara&ers like thefe, 
men whom profperity could not make 
ufeful, and whom ruin cannot make wife: 
but there are among us many who raife 
different fenfations, many that owe their 
prefent mifery to the feduétions of trea- 
chery, the ftrokes of cafualty, or the . 
tenderneís of pity; many whofe fuffer-— 
ings difgrace fociety, and whofe virtues 
would adorn it: of thefe, when familia- 
rity fhall have enabled me to recoune 
their {tories without horror, you may ex~ 
pect another narrative from, Sir, 
Your mot humble fervant, 
MISARGYRUS. 
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HIS CONFIDENCE IN HEAV mM 


dage which excludes the —— they 
fondly believe that they behold the fun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more 
infamy than it deferves, though other 
vices incur lefs. I have before remark- 
ed, that there are fome practices, which, 
though they degrade a man to the low- 
eft clafs of moral charaéters, do yet im- 
ply fome natural fuperiority; but 1 ing 
is, on the contrary, always an implica- 
tion of weaknefsand defeét. Slander is 
the revenge of a coward, and difimula- 
tion his defence: lying boafts are the Rig- 
ma of impotent ambition, of obfcurity 
without merit, and pride totally deftitute 
of intelle€tual dignity: and even lyes of 
apology — indifcretion or ruíticity, 
ignorance, folly, or indecorum. 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet 
greater meanneís, in thofe forms of 


S a Speech 
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Speech which deceive without direét falfe- 
hood. The crime is committed with 
ter deliberation, as it requires more 
contrivance; and by the offenders the ufe 
of language is totally perverted: the 
conceal a meaning oppofite to that whic 
they exprefs; their fpeech is a kind of 
riddle propounded for an evil purpofe; 
and as they may, therefore, be properly 
diítinguifhed by the name of Sphinxes, 
there would not —— be much cauíe 
for regret, if, like the firft monfter of the 
mame, they fhould break their necks 
upon the folution of their enigmas. 

Indireét lyes, more effectually than 

others, deltroy that mutual confidence 
which is faid to be the band of fociety: 
hey are more frequently repeated, be- 
caufe they are not prevented by the dread 
sf detection; and he who has obtained a 
rirtuous charaéter is not always believ- 
ed, becauíe we know not but that he may 
have been perfuaded by the fophiftry of 
folly, that to deceive is not to lye, and 
that there is a certain manner in which 
truth may be violated without incurring 
either guilt or fhame. 

But lying, however praétiled, does, 
like every other vice, ultimately difap- 

intit’sown purpofe: * A lying tongue 
€ is but for a moment.” Detraétion, 
when it is difcovered to be falfe, confers 
honowr, and diffimulation provokes re- 
fentment; the falfe boaft incurs con- 
tempt, and the falfe apology aggravates 
the offence, 

Is it not, therefore, aftonifhing thata 
raétice, for whatever reafon, fo univer- 
ally infamous and unfuccefsful, fhould 

mot be more generally and fcrupuloufly 
avoided? To think, is to renounce it: 
and that I may fix the attention of my 
readers-a little longer upon the fubjeét, 
I thall relate a ftory, which, perhaps, by 
thoíe who have much fenfibility, will not 
foon be forgotten. 

Charlotte and Maria were educated 
together at an eminent boarding-fchool 
near London. There was little difference 
in their age, and their perfonal accom- 

lifhments were equal: but though their 

amilies were of the fame rank, yet as 
Charlotte was an only child, fhe was 
confiderably fuperior in fortune. 

Soon after they were taken home, 
Charlotte was addrefled by Captain 
Freeman, who befides his commiffion in 
the guards had a fmall paternal eftate: 
but as her friends hoped for a moread- 


yaptageous match, the Captain was de- 
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fired to forbear his vifits, and the lady 
to think of him no more. After fome 
fruitleís ſtruggles they acquiefced; but the 
difcontent of both was fo apparent, that 
it was thought expedient to remove Miís 
into the country. She was fent to her 
aunt, the Lad tna wave: who with her 
daughter need retived at the family-feat, 
more than one hundred miles diftant 
from the metropolis. After fhe had re- 
pined in this dreary folitude from April 
to Auguít, fhe was furprized with a vifit 
from her father, who brought with him 
Sir James Forreft, a young gentleman 
who had juit fucceeded to a baronet's 
title, and a very large eftate in the fame 
county. Sir James had good nature and 
good fenfe, an agreeable perfon and an 
eafy addrefs : Milfs was inienfibly pleafed 
with his company; her vanity, if not her 
love, had a new objeét; adefire to be de- 
livered from a ftate of dependance and 
obícurity had almoft abíorbed all the 
reit; and it is no wonder that this defire 
was gratified, when fcarce any other was 
felt; or that in compliance with the unit- 
ed follicitations of her friends and her 
lover, fhe fuffered herfelf within a few 
weeks to become a lady and a wafe. 
They continued in the country till the 
beginning of Oétober, and then came up 
to London, having prevailed upon her 
aunt toaccompany them, that Milfs Mei- 
dows, with whom the bride had contract- 
ed an intimate friendfhip, might be gra- 
tified with the diverfions of the town dur- 
ing the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he heard that 
Mifs Charlotte was married, immediate- 
ly made propofals of marriage to Maria, 
with whom he became acquainted dur- 
ing his vifits to her friend, and foon af- 
ter married her. 

‘The friendthip of the two young ladies 
feemed to be rather increafed than dimi- 
nifhed by their marriage; they were al- 
ways of the fame party both in the pri- 
vate and public Avenione of the Sento, 
and vifited each other without the for- 
malities of meflages and drefs. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Free- 
man could refle without uneafinefs 
upon the frequent interviews which this 
familiarity and confidence produced be- 
tween a lover and his miftrefs, whom 
force only had divided; and though of 
thefe interviews they were themfelyes 
witnefies, yet Sir James infenfibly be- 
came jealous of his lady, and Mrs, Free- 
man of her hufhand, 5 

t 
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It happened in the May following, 
that Sir James went about ten ni! s out 
of town to be prefent at t e election of 
a member of parltament r the county, 
and was not expected to return till the 
next day. In the evening his lady 
took a chair, and viiited Mis. Freeman: 
the reit of the company went away 
early, the Captain was upon guard, Sir 
James was out of town, and the two 
ladics after fupper iat down to piquet, 
and continued the came withour once 
reflecting upon the hour till three in the 
morning. Lady Forreft would then 
have gone home; but Mrs. Freeman, 
perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary de- 
iire, importuned her to ftay til the Cap- 
tain came in, and at length with ¿ome 
reluctance fhe coníented. 

About five the Captain came home, 
and Lady Forret immediately fent 
out for a chair: a chair, as it hap- 
pened, coii not be piocured; but a 
hack:ey-coach being brought in it’s 
ftead, ¿he Captain inifted upon wa ting 
on her jadyíhip home. his fhe re- 
fufed with fome emotion; it is proba- 
ble, that fhe 1till regarded the Captain 
with leis indifference than fhe wifhed, 
and was therefore more fentible of the 
umpropricty of his offer: but her 1eafons 
for reieéting it, however forcible, being 
fuch as fhe could not alledge, he per- 
fiited, and her refolution was ove: borne. 
By this importunate complaifance the 
Captain had not only thiown Lady For- 
reft into confufion, but difpleafed his 
wife: fhe could not, however, without 
unpolitenefs oppofe it; and left her un- 
eal nals fhould be difcovered, fhe af- 
feéted a negligence which in fome de- 

ree revenged it: fhe defired that when 
ke came back, he would not difturb 


her, for that the fhould godircétl y to bed; 
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and added with a kind of ge | infen- 
Nbility-—* I am more than half afleep 
€ already.” 

Lady Forreft and the Captain were to 
go from the Haymarket to Grofvenor 
Square. It was about half an hour af- 
ter five when they got into the coach; 
the morning was remarkably fine, the 
late conteft had fhaken off all difpo- 
{ition to fleep, and Lady Forreft could 
not help fayın, that fhe had much ra- 
ther take a walk in the Park than 
home to bed. The captain zealoufly ex- 
pref_ed the fame fentiment, and propofed 
that the coach fhould fet them down at 
St. James's Gate. The lady, however, 
had nearly the fame objeétions aguinft 
being feen in the Mall without any 
other company than the captain, that 
fhe had agaigít it’s being known that 
they were ulone together in a hackn 
coach: fhe therefore, to extricate herfelf 
from this fecond difficulty, propofed 
that they fhould call at her father’s 
in Bond Street, and take her coufin 
Meadows, whom fhe knew to be an 
early rifer, with them. This projeét was 
immediately put in execution; but Lad 
Forreft found her couíin indifpofed with 
a cold. When fhe had communicated 
the defign of this early vifit, Mifs Mea- 
dows intreated her to give up her walk 
in the Park, to ftay li the family rofe, 
and go home after breakfaft: *No,” re- 
plied Lady Forreft, * I am determined 
< upon a walk; but as J muft firit get 
€ rid of Captain Freeman, I will fend 
€ down word that I will take your ad- 
£ vice.” A fervant was accordingly dif 
patched to acquaint the captain, who 
was waiting below, that Mifs Meadows 
was indifpofed, and had engaged Lady 
Forreít to break faft. 
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QUID QUISQUE VITET, 
CAUTUM EST IN HORAS. 
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BUNQUAM™M HOMIħI SATIS 


Hon. 


WHTLT TrANGERS HOURLY ROUND US RISE, 


NO CAUTION GUARDE US FROM SUMPRIZE. 


a HE Captain difchargyed the coach; 
but being piqued at the behavi- 
eur of his wife, and feeling that flow 
ef fpirits which ufually returns with 
morning even to thofe who have not 
flept in the night, he had no defire to go 
home, and therefore refolved to enjoy 
the fine morning in the Park alone. 

Lady Forreft, not doubting but that 
the Captain would immediately return 
home, congratulated herfelf upon her 
deliverance; but at the fame time, to in- 
dulge her defire of a walk, followed him 
mto the Park. 

"Fhe captain had reached the top of the 
Mall; and, turning back, met her before 
fhe had advanced two hundred yards be- 
yond the palace. T he moment fhe perceiv- 
ed him, the remembrance cf her meffage, 
the motives that produced it,the deteétion 
of it’s falfhood, and difcovery of it's de- 
fign, her difappointment and confciouf- 
mefs of that very fituation which fhe had 
fè much reafon to avoid, all concurred 
te cover her with confufion which it 
was impoffitle to hide: pride, and good- 
breeding were, however, ftill predomi- 
want over truth and prudence; fhe was 
fil zealous to remove from the ca 
tain’s mind any fuípicion of a defign 
te fhun him, and therefore with an ef- 
fort perhaps equal to that of a hero who 
fmiles upon the rack, fhe afleéted an air 
of gaiety, faid fhe was glad to fee him, 
and as an excufe for her mefflage and her 
conduét, prattled fomething about the 
ficklenefs of a woman’s mind, and con- 
cluded with obferving that fhe changed 
hers too often everto be mad. By this 
conduét a retreat was rendered impof- 
ble, and they walked together till be- 
tween eight and nine: but the clouds 
having infenfibly gathered, and a fud- 
den fhower falling juit as they reached 
Spring Gardens, they went out inftead 
of going back; and the Captain having 
put the lady into a chair, took his leave. 

It happened that Sir James, contrary 
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to his firft purpofe, had returned froma 
his journey at night. He learnt from 
the fervants, that his lady was gone to 
Captain Freeman's, and wasfecretly di 
leafed that fhe had made this vift when 
was abfent; an incident which, how- 
ever trifling in itfelf, was by the magic 
of jealoufy (welled into importance : yet 
upon recolleétion he reproved himéelf 
for this difpleafure, fince the prefence of 
the Captain’s lady would fufhciently fe- 
cure the honour of his own. While he 
was ftruggling with thefe fufpicions, 
they increafed both in number and 
itrength in proportion as the night wore 
away. At one he went to bed; but he 
paffed the night in agonies of terror and 
refentment, doubting whether the ab- 
fence of his lady was the effeét of acci- 
dent or defign, littening to every noife, 
and bewildering himfelf in a multitude 
of extravagant fuppofitions. He rofe 
again at break of day; and after feve- 
veral hours of fufpenfe and irrefolution, 
whether to wait the ifue, or go out for 
intelligence, the reftlefíneís of curiofity 
prevailed, and about eight he fet out for 
Captain Freeman’s; but left word with 
his fervants that he was gone to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-houfe. 

Mrs. Freeman, whofe affeéted indif- 
ference and diffimulation of a defign to 
go immediately to bed, contributed ta 
prevent the Captain’s return, had durin 
his abfence fuffered inexpreffible die 
quicts fhe had, indeed, neither intention 
to go to bed, nor inclination to flcep; 
fhe walked backward and forward in 
her chamber, diftragéted with jealoufy 
and fufpenfe, till fhe was informed that 
Sir James was below, and defired to fee 
her. When fhe came down, he difco- 
vered that fhe had been in tears; his 
fear was now more alarmed than his jea- 
loufy, and he concluded that fome fatal 
accident had befallen his wife; but he 
foon learnt that fhe and the Captain had 
gone from thence at five in the morning, 


and 
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and that he was not yet returned. Mrs. 
Freeman, by Sir James's enquiry, 
knew that his lady had not been at home: 
her faípicions, therefore, were confirm- 
ed; and in her jealoufy, which to pre- 
vent a duel fhe laboured to conceal, Sir 
James found new caufe for his own. He 
determined, how ver, to wait with as 
much decency as poffible, till the Cap- 
tain came in; and perhaps two perfons 
were never more embarrafied by the pre- 
fence of each other. While breakfait 
was getting ready, Dr. Tattle came to 
pay Mrs. Freeman a morning vifit; and, 
to the unfpeakable grief both of the lady 
and her cueft, was immediately admitted. 
Dr. Tattle is one of thofe mule goffips 
who, inthe common opinion, are the moft 
diverting company in the world. The 
Dottor faw that Mrs. Freeman was low- 
{pirited, and made feveral cflorts to di- 
vert her, but without fucec{s. At lait he 
declared, with an air of ironical import- 
ance, that he could tell her fuch news 
as would make her look crave for fome- 
thing: * The Captain,” fays he, € has 
£ juít huddled a lady into a chair at tre 
€ door of a bagnio ne-r Spring Gar- 
+ dens.” He foon perceived, that this 
perch was reccived with emotions very 

ifferent from thofe he intended to pro- 
duce; and therefore alded—that fhe 
need not, however, be jealous; for not- 
withitanding the manner in which he 
had related the incident, the lady was 
certainly a woinan of charaéter, as he 
inftantly difcovered by her mien and 
appearance. “his particular confirmed 
the fufpicion it was intended to remove; 
and the Doctor finding that he was not 
fo good company as ufual, took his leave; 
but was met at the door by the Captain, 
who brought him back. His prefence, 
however infignificant, impofed fome re- 
ftraint upon the reft of the company; 
and Sir James, with as good an appear- 
ance of jocularity as he could aflume, 
afked the Captain what he had done 
with his wite. The Captain with 
fome irrefolution replied, that he had 
left her early in the morning at her 
father’s; and that having made a point 
ef waiting on her home, fhe fent word 
down that her coufin Meadows was in- 
difpofed, and had engaged her to break- 
fait. The Captain, who knew no- 
thing of the anecdote that had been 
communicated by the Doétor, judged 
by appearances that it was prudent thus 
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indireétly tolye, by concealing the trarh 
both from Sir James and his wife: he 
fuppofed, indeed, that Sir James would 
immediately enquire after his wife at 
her father’s, ancd learn that fhe did 
not ftay there to breakfaft; but as it 
would not follow that they had been to - 
gether, he left her to account for her 
abfence as fhe thought fit, taking for 
granted that what he had concealed fhe 
alfo would conceal for the fame reaíonsz 
or if fhe did not, as he had affirmed no- 
*h.nz contrary to truth, he might pre- 
tend to have concealed it in je. Sir 
James, as foon as he had received this 
intelligence, took h's leave with fome 
appearance of fatisfaétion, and was fol- 
lowed by the doétor. 

As foon as Mrs. Freeman and the 
Copian were alone, fhe queftioned him 
with great earneftnefs about the lady 
w'iom he had been feen to put intoa chair. 
When he had heard that this incident 
had * een related in the prefence of Sir 
James, he was greatly alarmed leit Lady 
Forrcit fhould increafe his fi:fpicions, 
by a tempting to conceal that which, by 
a feries of enquiry to which he was now 
ftimulated, he would probably difcovers 
he condemned this conduét in himfelfz 
and as the moft effectual means at once to 

uiet the mind of his wife, and obtain her 
ailittance, he told her ail that had hap- 
pened, and his apprehenfion of the con- 
fequences: he alfo urged her to go di- 
rectly to Mifs Meadows, by whom his 
account would be confirmed, and of 
whom fhe might learn farther intelli- 
gence of Sir James; and to find fome 
way to acquaint Lady Forreft with her 
anger and admonifh her to conceal no- 
thins. < 

Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the 
Captain's fincerity, not only by the ad- 
vice which he urged her to give to Lady 
Iorreit, but by the confiftency of the 
ftorv and the manner in which he was 
afieóted. Her jealoufy was changed into 
p'ty for her friend and apprehenfion 
for her huíband. She hatted to Mifs 
Meadows, and learnt that Sir James had 
enquired of the fervant for his lady, and 
was told that fhe had been there early 
with Captain Freeman, but went awa 
foon after him: fhe related to Mifs Mea- 
dows all that had happened; and think- 
ing it at leat pofhible that Sir James 
might not go direétly home, fhe wrote 
the following letter to his lady. 


Y 
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MY DEAR LADY FORREST, 


1 Am in the utmoſt diftrefs for you. Sir 
James has fufpicions which truth only 
«an remove, and of which my indifcre- 
tion is the caufe. If I had not concealed 
my defire of the Captain's return, your 
defien to difengage yourfelf from him, 
which I learn from MifsMeadows, would 
have been effected. Sir James break- 
fafted with me in the Haymarket; and 
has fince called at your father’s, from 
whence I write: he knows that your ftay 
here was fhort, and has reafon to believe 
the Captain put you into a chair fome 
hours afterwards at Spring Gardens. I 
sa y therefore, my dear lady, that this 
will reach your hands time enough to 
prevent your concealing any thing. [It 
would have been better if Sir James had 
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known nothing, for then you would not 
have been fufpeéted; but now he mutt 
know all, or you cannot be juftified. 
Forgive the freedom with which I write, 
and believe me moft affectionately your's, 

MARIA FREEMAN. 


P.S. I have ordered the bearer to fay 
he came from Mrs. Fafhion, the mil- 
liner. 


This letter was given to a chairman, 
and he was ordered to fay he brought it 
from the milliner’s; becaufe if it fhould 
be knov'n to come from Mrs. Freeman, 
and fhould fall by accident into Sir 
James’s hands,hiscuriofity might prompt 
him to read it, and his jealoufy to quef- 
tion the lady without communicating 
the contents. 


Ne LVI. SATURDAY, MAY tö 17573 


— — MP TOS IN 


SUMATA PERICULA MISIT 
VENTURI TIMOR IPSE MALT. 


LUCANUS- 


HOW OFT THE FEAR OF ILL TO ILL BETRAYS? 


S'* James being convinced that his 
lady and the Captain had pafled the 
moming at a bagnio, by the anfwer 
which Fe received at her father’s, went 
direétly home. His lady was juft ar- 
rived before him, and had not recovered 
from the confufion and dread which 
feized her when fhe heard that Sir James 
came to town the night before, and at 
the fame inftant anticipated the conf{c- 
quences of her own indifcretion. She 
was told he was then at the coftec-houfe, 
and in a few minutes was thrown into 
an univerfal tremor upon hearing him 
knock at the door. e perceived her 
diftrefs not with compaffion but rage, 
becaufe he believed it to proceed from 
the confcioufneís of guilt: he turned pale, 
and his lips quivered; but he fo far re- 
{trained his paffion as to afk her without 
invective, where, and how fhe had paífed 
the night. Shereplied, at Captain Free- 
man’s; thatthe Captain was upon guard, 
that fhe fat up with his lady till he came 
in, and that then infiíting to fee her 
home, fhe would fuffer the coach to go 
no farther than her father’s, where he 
left her early in the morning: fhe had 
not fortitude to relate the ana, but 
ftopped with fome appearance of irrefo- 
lution and terror. Sir James then alked, 


if fhe came direétly from her father’s 
home. “This queition, and the marmer 
in which it was afked, increafed her con- 
fuñon: to appear to have ftopped fhort in 
her narrative, fhe thought would be an 
implication of guilt, as it would betray 
a defire of concealment: but the pait 
could not be recalled, and fhe was im- 
pelled by equivocation to falfhood; from 
which, however, fhe would have been 
kept back by fear, if Sir James had not 
deceived her into a belief that he had 
been no farther than the neighbourhood. 
After thefe tumultuous refleétions,which 
paffed in a moment, fhe ventured to af- 
firm, that fhe ftaid with Miís Meadows 
till cight, and then came home: but fhe 
uttered this falfhood with fuch marks of 
guilt and fhame, which fhe had indeed 
no otherwife than by this falfhood incur- 
red or deferved, that Sir James no more 
doubted ler infidelity than her exiftence. 
As her ftory was the fame with that of 
the Captain’s, and as one had concealed 
the truth and the other denied it, he 
concluded there was a confederacy be- 
tween them; and determining firit to 
bring the Captain to account, he turned 
from her abruptly, and immediately left 
the houle. 

At the door he met the chairman who 


had 
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had been difpatched by Mrs. Freeman 
to his lady; and ficrcely interrogating 
him what was his bufinefs, the man pro- 
duced the letter, and faying, as he had 
been ordered, that he brought it from 
Mrs. Fafhion, Sir James fnatched it from 
him, and muttering fome exprellions of 
contempt and reíentment, thruít it into 
his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not 
find the Captain at homc; he therefore 
left a billet, in which he requetted to fee 
him at a neighbouring tavern, and added 
that he had put on his fword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading 
a difcovery of the falfhood which fhe had 
afferted, difpatched a billet to Captain 
Freeman, in which fhe conjured him, as 
a man of honour, fer particular realons, 
not to own to Sir James, or any other 

erfon, that he had feen her after he had 
eft her at her father’s: fhe alfo wrote to 
her coufin Meadows, intreating, that if 
fhe was quettioned by SirJames, he might 
be told that the ttaid with her till eight 
o'clock, an hour at which only hertelf 
and the fervants were up. 

The billet to Mifs Meadows came foon 
after the chairman had returned with an 
account of what had happened to the let- 
ter; and Mrs. Freeman was juft gone in 
great hatte to relate the accident to the 
Captain, as it was of importance that he 
fhould know it before his next interview 
with Sir James: but the Captain had 
been at home before her, and had received 
both Sir James's billet and that of his 
lady. He went immediately to the ta- 
vern, and, inquiring for Sir James For- 
reft, was fhewn into a back room one 
pair of ftairs: Sir James received his 
falutation without reply, and initantiy 
bolted the door. His jealeufy was com- 
plicated with that indignation and con- 
tempt, which a fenfe of injury from a 
períon of inferior rank never fails to 
produce; he therefore demanded of the 
Captain, in a haughty tonc, whether he 
bed noe that morning been in company 
with his wife, after he had left her at her 
father’s. The Captain, who was in- 
cenfed at SirJames’s manner, and deemed 
himfelf engaged in honour to keep the 
lady’s fecret, anfwered, that, after what 
he had faid in the morning, no man had 
a right to fuppole he had feen the lad y 
afterwards; that to infinuate the con- 
trary, was ebliqucly to charge him with 
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a falfhood; that he was bound to anfwer 
no fuch queftions, till they were proper- 
ly explained; and that, asa gentleman, 
he was prepared to vindicate his honour. 
Sir James juftly deemed this reply an 
equivocation and an infult; apd being 
no Jonger able to reftrain his rage, he 
curfed the Captain as a har and a fcoun- 
dre}, and at the fame time ftriking him 


‘a violent blow with his filt, drew his 


fword, and put himfelf in a pofture of 
defence. Whatever defign the Captain 
might have had to bring his friend to 
temper, and reconcile him to his wife, 
when he farft entered the room, he was 
now equally enraged, and indeed had 
fuffered- equal indignity; he therefore 
drew at the fame inftant, and after a few 
defperate paffes on both fides, he received 
a wound in his breait, and reeling back- 
ward a few paces, fell down. 

The noife had brought many people 
to the door of the room, and it was forced | 
open juft as the Captain received his 
wound: Sir James was fecured, and a 
meffenzer was difpatched for a furgeon. 
In the mean time the Captain perceived 
himfelf to be dying; and whatever might 
before have bcen his opinion of right 
and wrong, and honour and fhame, he 
now thought all diffiimulation criminal, 
and that his murderer had a right to that 


truth which he thought it meritorious 


to deny him when he was his friend: he 
therefore earneftly defired to fpeak a few 
words to him in private. This requeít 
was immediately granted; the perfons 
who had rufhed in withdrew, contenting 
themfelves to keep guard at the door; 
and the Captain, beckoning -Sir James 
to kneel down by hiim, then told hima 
that however his lady might have been 
furprized or betrayed _ by pride or fear. 
into diffimulation or falfhood, fhe was 
innocent of the crime which he iuppoled 
her follicitous to conceal: he then bricfly 
related all the events as they had hap- 
pened; and at laft, grafping his hand, 
urged him to eféape from the window, 
that he might be a friend to his widow 
and to his child, if it's birth fhould not 
be prevented by the death of it’s father. 
unes yielded to the force of this-mo- 
tive, and efcaped as the Captain had di- 
reétel. In his way to Dover he-rcad 
the letter which he had taken from the 
chairman, and the next poit inclgicd it 
in the fellowing to his lady. 

L MY 
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MY DEAR CHARLOTTT, 


1 Am the moft wretche.l of all men; but 
I do not upbraid you as the caufe: 
would to God that I werc not more guilty 
than you! We are the martyrs of diffi- 
mulation. By diffimulation dear Cap- 
tain Freeman was induced to watte thofe 
hours with you, which he would other- 
wife have enjoyed with the poor unhap- 
py diffembler his wife. “rutting in the 
fuccefs of diffimulation, you was tempted 
to venture into the Park, where you met 
him whom you wifhed to fhun. By de- 
tegting diflimulation in the Captain, my 
fuípicions were increafed ; and by diffi- 
mulation and falhood you confirmed 
them. But your diffimulation and talí- 
hood were the effeéts of mine; your's 
were ineffectual, mine fucceeded: for I 
left word that I was gone no farther than 
the coffee-houfe, that you might not fu- 
fpeét I had learned too much to be de- 
ceived. By the fuccefs of a lye put into 
the mouth of a chairman, I was prevent- 
ed from reading a letter which at lait 
would have undeceived me; and by per- 
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fitting in diffimulation, the Captain has 
made his friend a fugitivo, and his wiíe 
a widow. ‘Thus does infincerity termi- 
nate in mifery and confulion, whether 
in its immediate purpole it fucceeds or 
is difappointed. O my dear Charlotte! 
if ever we meet again—to.mcet again in 
peace is impoffible—but if ever we meet 
again, let us refolve to be fincere: to be 
fincere is to be wife, innocent, and fafe. 
We venture to commit faults which 
fhame or fear would prevent, if we did 
not hope to conceal them by alye. But 
in the labyrinth of falíiood, men meet 
thofe evils which they feek to avoid; and 
as in the ftrait path of truth alone they 
can fee before them, in the itrait path of 
truth alone they can purfue felicity with 
fucceís. Adieu! I am—dreadtul!—I 
can fubícribe nothing that does not re- 
proach and torment me—Adieu! 


Within a few weeks after the receipt 
of this letter, the unhappy lady heard 
that her huíband was caft away in his 
pallage to France. 


TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1752. 


VIRG. 





— — O MORE THAN HUMAN VOICE! 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
J ONGINUS proceeds to addrefs 
his friend Terentianus in the fol- 
lowing manner. i 
It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, 
mot only to place material objects in the 
moft amiable atiitudes,and te clothe them 
tn the moit ceful drefs, but alfo to 
ive life and motion to-~mmaterial be- 
inga; and form, and colour, and action, 
ever te abftract ideas; toeÍnbody theVir- 
tues, the Vices, and tie Paffions; and to 
bring beforg our eyes, as on a ftage, 
every faculty of the human mind. 
Profopopceia, therefore, or perfonifi- 
cation, conduéted with dignity and pro- 
priety, may be juitiy eiteemed one of the 
grea efforts of the creative power of 
a warm and lively imagination. Of this 
figure many illuftrious examples may be 
roduced from the Jewith writers I have 
n fo earneftly recommending to your 
peryfal; among whom every part and 
ꝓꝑbect of nature is animated,andendowed 









with fenfe, with pafflon, and with Ian- 
funce. 

‘To fay that the lichtning obeyed the 
commands of Gop, would of itfelf be 
fufhciently fublime; but a Hebrew bard 
expreffes this idea with far greater energy 
and life: € Canít thou fend lightnings, 
€ that they may go, and fay unto thee, 
te Here we are!” And again, € God 
€ fendeth forth light, and it gocth; he 
€ callethitagain, and it obeyeth him with 
“fear.” How animated, how emphati- 
cal, is this unexpected anfwer, * Here we 
t are lt” 

Plato, with a divine boldnefs, intro- 
duces in his Crito, the Laws of Athens 
pra with Socrates, and diffuading 

im from an attempt to efcape from the 
prion in which he was confined; and the 
oman rival of Demolthenes has made 
his country tenderly ex poftulate with Ca- 
tiline, on the dreadful miferies which his 
rebellion would devolve on her head. But 
will a candid critic prefer either of thefe 
admired perfonifications to thofe palfages 
in the Jewifi poets where Babylon, or 
Jerufalem, 
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erufalem, or Tyre, are reprefented as 

tting in the duít, covered with fack- 
cloth, ftretching out their hands in vain, 
and loudly lamenting their defolation? 
Nay, farther, will he rechon them even 
equal to the following fictions? Wifdom 
is introduced, faying of heríelt—* When 
€ Gop prepare ithe heavens, I was there; 
* when he fet a circle upon the face of the 
€ deep, when he gave to the fea his dce- 
€ cree that the waters fhould not pafé his 
€ conmandments, when he appointed the 
€ foun.tations of the earth, then was I 
€ by him as one brought up with him; 
€ and I was daily his delight, playing al- 
“ways before him.” Where, Teren- 
tianus, fhall we find our Minerva fpeak- 
ing with fuch dignity and elevation? ‘he 
goddefs of the Hebrew bard is not only 
the patronefs and inventrefs of arts and 
learning, the parent of felicity and fame, 
the guardian and conduétrefs of human 
life; but fhe is painted as immortal and 
eternal, the conftant companion of the 
great CREATOR himfelf, and the par- 
taker of his counfels and defigns. Still 
bolder is the other Profopopceia : * De- 
€ ftruétion and Death fay (of Wifdom) 
“ we have heard the fame thereot with 
€ ourears.” If pretenders to tatte and 
judgment cenfure fuch a fiétion as ex- 
travagant and wild, I defpife their fri- 
siqt and grofs infenfibility. 

en JEHOVAH is reprefented as de- 

fcending to punifh the earth in his juft 
anger, it is added—* Before him went 
the Peitilence.” When the Babylonian 
tyrant is deftroyed, * the fir-trees rejoice 
€ at his fall, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
€ faying, ** Since thou art laid down, no 
€: feller is come up againit us.” And 
at the captivity of Jerufalem the very 
ramparts and the walls lament, * they 
€ languifh together.” Read likewife the 
following addrefs, and tell me what emo - 
tion you feel at the time of pcruíal; * O 
< thou fword of the Lord, how long will 
€ it be ere thou be quiet? Put up thy- 
© felf into thy fcabbard, reft and be fi- 
€ lent.” Art thou not amazed and de- 
lighted, my friend, to behold joy and 
anguifh, and revenge, afcribed to the trees 
of the foreft, to walls, and warlike in- 
ftruments? 

Before I conclude thefe obfervations, 
J cannot forbear taking notice of two re- 
markable pafflages in the Hebrew writers, 
becaufe they bear a clofe refemblance 
with two in our own tragedians. 
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Sophocles,bya noble profopopceia,thus 
aggravates the mifery of the I hebans, 
vilited by a dreadful plague: € Hell is 
€ enriched with groans and lamenta- 
€ tions.” This image is heightened by 
a Jewifh author, who defcribes Hell, or 
Hades, as * an enormous montter, who 
€ hath extended and enlarged himfelf, 
€ and opened his infatiable mouth with- 
€ out mealure.” . 

Caffandra, in 7Efchylus, ftruck with 
the treachery and barbarity of Clytem- 
neftra, who is murdering her hufband 
Agamemnon, fuddenly exclaims in a 
prophetic fury—* Shall I call her 
the direful mother of hell!” To 
reprefent the moft terrible fpecies of 
deltruétion, the Jewifh poet fays, * The 
< firít-born of death fhal devour his 
€ ftrength.” 

Befides the attribution of perfon and 
aétion to objeéts immaterial or inanimate, 
there is {till another fpecies of the profo- 
popceia no lefs lively and beautiful than 
the former, when a real perfon is intro- 
duced fpeaking with propriety and de- 
corum. The fpeeches which the Jewifh 
poets have put into the mouth of their 
JEHOVAH, areworthy the greatnefs and 
incomprehennble majetty of the All- 

erfeét Being. Hear him afking one of 
his creatures, with.a lotty kind of irony 
— Where waft thou, when I laid the 
foundations of the earth? declare, if 
thou haft underítandi”g. Who hath 
laid the meafures thereof, if thou 
knoweft? or who hath ftretched the 
line upon it? Whereon are the foun- 
dations thereof fattened, or who laid 
the corner ftone? When the morning 
{tars fang together, and all the fons ot 
Gop fhouted for joy? Or who fhut up 
the fea with doors, when it brake fort 
as if it had iffued out of the womb? 
When I brake up for it my decieed 

lace,and fet bars and doo: s, and ía d — 
Fs Hiitharte fhalt thou come, but no fur- 
€ ther, and here fhali the pride of thy 
‘ waves be ftayed.”” How can we ¡eply 
to thefe fublime enquiries, het in the 
words that follow? * Behold, I am vues 
€ what fhall I anfwer thee? I will lay 
€ mine hand upon my mouth.” 

I have in a former treatite ob‘erved to 
you, that Homer has degraded his gods 
into men: thefe writers alone have not 
violated the Divine MajrsTy by na- 
dequate and indecent re preientations, but 
have made the po. CREATOR a& and 

A {peak 
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fpeak in a manner fuitable to the iu- 
preme dignity of his nature, as far as 
the groftsefs of mertal conceptions will 
permit. rom the fublimity and fpir1- 
tuality of their notions, fo different in 
degree and iind from thofe of the moſt 
exalted philotcphers, one may, perhaps, 
be inclined to think their claim to a di- 
vine infpiration reafonable and juít, fince 
Gop alone can defcribe himfelf to man. 

I had written thus far, when I re- 
ceived difpatch:s from the Eimprefs Z-- 
nobia, with orders to attend herinftantly 
at Palmyra; but am refolvecd, beiore I 
fet out, to add to this letter a few re- 
marks on the beautiful compariflons of 
the Hebrew poets. 

The ufe of fimilies in general confifts 
in the illuftration or amplification of any 
fubjeét, or in prefenting pleafing pictures 
to the mind by the fuggeftion of new 
images. Homer and the Hebrew bards 
difdain minute refemblances, and feek 
not an exaét correfpondence with every 
feature of the objeét they introduce. 
Provided a general likeneís appcar, they 
think it fufhcient. Not follicitous for 
exactnefs, which in every work is the 
fure criterion of a cold and creeping ge- 
nius, they introduce many circunnítances 
that perhaps have no direét affinity to 
the fubjeti, but taken all together, 
contribute to the variety and Leauty of 
the piece. 

he pleafures of friendfliip and bene- 
volence are compared to the perfumes 
that flow from the ointments ufually 
poured on the prieft’s head, which run 
down to his beard, and even to the fkiits 
of his cloathing. The fun rii:inge and 
breaking in upon the fhades of night, is 
compared to a bridegroom iffuing out of 
his chamber; in alluñon to the Jewifh 
cuftom of ufhering the bridegrocm from 
his chaniber at midnight with great fo- 
lemnity and fplendor, preceded by the 
lizht of innumerable lamps and torches. 
How emiably is the tenderneís and fol- 
jicitude of Gob" for his favourites ex- 
preficd! © As the eagle ftirreth up her 
€ neĝ, flutiereth over her young, fpread- 
€ eh abr.ad her wings, taketh them, 
€ beareth them on her wings, lo the Lord 
€ alone did lead them!” On the other 
hand, how dreadfuiiy is his indignation 
deicribed! * I will be unto them as a 
© lion, as a leopard by the way will I 
€ obferve them. I will meet them as a 
€ bear ihat is bereaved of her whelps, 
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€ and I will rent the caul of their heart. 
A little afterwards the fcene fuddenly_ 
changes, and divine tavour is painted by 
the following fimilitudes: * 1 will be as 
€ the dew unto Juda; he Mall grow as 
€ the lily; his branches fhall fpread, and 
€ his beawiv fhali be as the olive tree, 
€ and his fmell like mount Libanus.” 
Menander himfelf, that juft charaétcrizer 
of human life, has not gwcn us a more 
apt amd lively compariion than the fol- 
lowing: € As the climbing a fandy wa 
€ is to the feet of the aged, fo is a wife 
‘ full of words to a quiet man.” Nor 
has one of our Grecian poets fpoken fo 
feelingly, fo eloquently, or fo elegantly 
of beauty, as the Emperor Solomon of 
his miitrefs or bride, in images perfectly 
original and new: * Thy hair,’ fays he, 
€ is as a flock of goats that appear from 
¿€ Mount Gilead; thy teeth are like a 
< flock of fheep that are even fhorn, 
€ which come up from the wathing :” by 
which fimilitude their exact equality, 
evenneís, and whiteneís, are juítly re- 
prefented. Thy neck is like the tower 
€ of David, builded for an armoury, 
€ whereon there hang a thoufand buck- 
€ lers, all fhields of mighty men:” that 
is, {trait and tall, adorned with golden 
chains, and the richeít jewels of the eait. 
< ‘Thy two breatts are like two young 
< roes that are twins, which feed among 
€ the lilies:” the exquifite elegance and 
propriety of which fimilitude need not 
be pointed out, and cannot be excelled. 
1 have purpofely referved one com- 
perifon for a conclution, not only for 
the fake of it's beauty and juftnefs, but 
becaufe it defcribes a friendíhip fo dif- 
ferent from the conítancy which I hope 
will ever be the charaéter of yours and 
mine. < My brethren,” fays the writer, 
* have dealt deceitfully “ith me. ‘They 
are like torrents, which, when fwoln 
and increafed with winter fhowers and 
the meltings of ice, promife great and 
unfailing plenty of waters; but in the 
times of violent heats, fuddenly are. 
parched up and difappear. The tra- 
veller in the deferts of Arabia fecks 
for them in vain; the troops of Sheba 
looked, the caravans of Tema waited 
for them: they came to the accuftomed 
{prings for relief; they were confound- 
ed, they periflied with thirft.” 
In giving you thefe fhort {fpecimens of 
Jewith poefy, Ithink I may compare my- 
telf to thofe {pies which the above-men- 
| tioned 
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tioned Moles difpatched to difcover the 
country he intended to conquer ;and who 
brought from thence, as evidences of it’s 
fruitfulnefs, the moft delicious figs and 
pomegranates, and a branch with one 
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clufter of s, f o la and weigh- 
ty,” fays =. iftorian, > dnt ther e 
¢ — two upop a aff.’ Fare- 
well. 
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THEY CONDEMN WHAT THEY DO NOT UTHPERGTAN TD. 


URIPIDES, having prefented 
Socrates with the writings of He- 
litus, a philofopher famed for invo- 
ution and obfcurity, enquired after- 
his opinion of their merit. * What 
< I underttand,’” faid Socrates, * I find 
€ to be excellent; and therefore, believe 
€ that to be of equal valne whith I can- 
€ not underítand.” ; 

The reflegtion of every man who reads 
this paflage will fuggeít to him the diffe- 
rence ween the praétice of Socrates 
and that of modern critics: Socrates, 
who had by long obfervation upon him - 
felf and others, difrovered the weaknefs 
of the ftrongeft, and the dimnefs of the 
moſt enlightened intelleét, was afraid to 
decide haitily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written 
without meaning, becaufe he could not 
immedi catch his ideas; he knew 
that the faults of books are often more 
juftly imputable to the reader, who 
fometimes wants attention, and fome- 
times penetration; whofe underftandin 
is often obftrutied by prejudice, and of- 
ten diffipated by rempfinefs; who comes 
fometimes te a new ftudy, unfurnifhed 
with — — evioufly neceffary ; 
and finds di EE infuperable, for 
want of ardour fufficient to encounter 


Obfcurity and clearneís are relative 
terms: to fome readers 4carce any book 
is eafy, to others not many are dificult: 
and ly they whom neither any ex- 
‘wherant praile beltowed by others, nor 
any eminent conquetts over ftubborn 
——— have entitled te ext them- 
themfelves above the common orders of 
nímkind, might condefcend to imitate 
the tandour of Socrates; and where they 
find smconteftible proofs of fuperior ge- 
nrs, be content tó think that there is 
juífincís in the connection which they 








cannot trace, and cogency in the reafon- 
ing which they cannot comprehend. 
his diffidence is never more realon- 
able, than in the perufal of the authors 
of antiquity; of thofe whole works ha 
been the delight of ages, and tranh — 
as the great inheritance of mankind from 
one generation to another: Tiwely, no 
man can, le psa the utmoft ar ce, 
imagine, that he brings any fuperiori 
of A ee T SA to e —— of thet 
books which have been preferved in thé 
devaftation of cities, and Matched 
from the wreck of nations; whiċh tho 
who fled before barbarians have béen 
careful to carry off in the hurry of mti- 
gration, and of which barbarians have 
repented the deftruction. If in books 
thus made venerabile by the uniform at- 
teftation of fucceffive ages, any p 
fhall appear unworthy of that praife 
which they have formerly received; let 
us not immediately determine, that they 
owed their reputation to.dulnefs or bi- 
gotry; but fufpeét at leaft that our an- ` 
ceftors had fome reafons for their opi- 
nions, and that our ignorance of thole 
reafons makes us differ from them. 

It often happens, that an author’s re- 
putation is endangered in fucceedin 
tines, by that which raifed the lou 
applaufe among his cotemporaries : ño- 
thing is read with greater pleafure thap 
allulrons tp récent facts, reigning opł- 
nions, or prefent controverfies; but 
when faéts are forgotten, and contro> 
veríies extinguished, thefe favourite 
touches lofe all their graces; and the 
author in his defcent to pofterity must 
be left to the mercy of chance, with. 
out any power of afcertainmg the me- 
mory of thofe things to which he owed 
his luckieft thoughts and his kindeft re. 
ception. 

On fach gccafions, every reader fhould 

e remember 
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Boileau introduces Damon, whofe 
writings entertained and inftruéted the 
city and the court, as having paff the 
fummer without a fhirt, and the winter 
without a cloak; and refolving at laft to 
forfake Paris— 


wou la vertu na plus ni Feu ni Lieu; 
Where fhiv’ring worth no longer finds a home. 


and to find out a retreat in fome diítant 
grotto, 


Dot jamais nil Huiffier, ni le Serjent n` ap- 
procbe; 


Safe, where no critics damn, nor duns moleít. 
Pork. 


« The rich comedian,” fays Bruyere, 
€ lolling in his gilt chariot, befpatters 
€ the face of Corneille walking afoot :” 
and Juvenal remarks, that his cotempo- 
rary bards generally qualified themfelves 
by their diet, to make excellent buítos ; 
that they were compelled fometimes to 
hire lodgings at a baker's, in order to 
warm themíelves for nothing; and that 
it was the common fate of the frater- 


-Pallere, et vinum toto nefcire Decembri. 


— To pine, 
Look pale, and all December tafte no winc. 
DrRYDEN- 


Virgil himfelf is ftrongly fufpeéted to 
have lain in the ftreets, or on fome Ko- 
man bulk, when he fpeaks fo feelingly 
of a rainy and tempeftuous night in his 


well known epigram. z 

< There oughttobe an hofpital found- 
€ ed for decayed wits,” faid a lively 
Frenchman, * and it might be called an 
< hofpital of incurables.’ 

Few, perhaps, wander among the lau- 
rels of Parnaffus, but who have reafon 
ardently to wifh and to exclaim with 
J7Eneas,-but without the hero's good 


fortunce— 


Si nunc fe nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
Oftendat nemcrée in tanto! 


O! in this ample grove could 1 hehold 


The tree that grows with vegetable gold. 
Pitt. 


The patronage of Lelius and Scipio 
did not enable Terence to rent a houfe. 
Talo, in a humoroms fonnet addreficd 
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tohis favourite cat, earneltl y entreats her 
to lend him the light of her eyes during 
his midnight ftudics, not béing pioa tt 
able to purchafe a candle to write by. 
Dante the Homer of Italy, and Camoens 
of Portugal, were both banifhecd and 
imprifoned. Cervantes, perhaps the moft 
original genius the world ever beheld, 
perifhed by want in the ftreets of Ma- 
drid, as did our own Spencer at Dublin. 
And a writer little inferior to the Spa- 
niard in the exquifiteneís of his humour 
and raillery, I mean Erafinus, after the 
tedious wanderings of many years, from 
city to city, and from patron to patron, 
praifed and promifed, and deceived by 
all, obtained no iettlement but with his 
printer. € At laft,” fays he, in one of 
his epifties, * I fhould have been ad- 
€ vanced to a cardinalfhip, if there had 
not been a decree in my way, by which 
thofe are fecluded from this honour, 
whofe income amounts not to three 
thoufand ducats.’ 

I remember to have read a fatire in 
Latin profe, intitled—* A Poet hath 
€ bought a houfe.” The poet having 
purchafed a houfe, the matter was im- 
mediately laid before the parliament of 
poets, aflembled on that important oc- 
cafion, as a thing unheard of, as a very 
bad precedent, and of moft pernicious 
confequence; and accordingly a very fe- 
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vere fentence was pronounced againít the 


buyer. When the members came to give 
their votes, it appeared there was not a 
fingle perfon in the allombly who, 
through the favour of powerful patrons, 
or their own happy genius, was worth fo 
much as to be proprietor of a houfe, 
either by inheritance or purchafe: all of 
them neglecting their private fortunes, 
confeffed and boaíted, that they lived in 
lodgings. The poet was thercfore or- 
dered to fell his houfe immediately, to 
buy wine with the money for their en- 
tertainment, in order to make fome ex- 
piation for his enormous crime, and to 
teach him to live unfettled and without 
care likea true poct. 

Such are the ridiculous, and fuch the 
pitiable ftorics related, to expole the po- 
verty of poets in different ages and na- 
tions; but which, I am inclined to think, 
are rather the boundlefs exaggerations 
of fatire and fancy, than the fober refult 
of experience, and the determination of 
truth and judsment: for the general po~- 
fition may be contradicted by numerous 
examples; and it may, perhaps, appear 

ve. 
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on reflegtion and examination, that the 
artis not chargeable with the faults and 
failings of it’s peculiar profeffors, that it 
has no peculiar tendency to make men 
either rakes or {fpendthrifts, and that 
thofe who are indigent poets would have 
been indigent merchants and mechanics. 

The negleét of ceconomy, in which 
great peniufes are fuppofed to have in- 
clule themfelves, has unfortunately 
given fo much authority and juftification 
to careleffnefs and extravagance, that 
many a minute rhymer has fallen into 
«diffipation and drunkennefs, becaufe 


Butler and Otway lived and died in an. 


alehoufe. As acertain blockhead wore 
his gown on one fhoulder to mimic the 
negligence of Sir Thomas More, fo theíe 
fervile imitators follow their mafters in 
all that difgraced them; contraét immo- 
derate debts, becanfe Dryden died infol- 
vent; and negleét to change their linen, 
becaufe Smi was a floven. * If I 
€ fhould happen to look pale,” fays Ho- 
race, * all the hackney writers in Rome 
€ would immediately drink cummin to 
€ gain the fame complexion.” And I 
myfelf am acquainted with a witling 
who ufesa glaís, only becaufe Pope was 
near-fighted. 

Y caneafily conceive, that a mind oc- 
cupied and overwhelmed with the weight 
and immeníity of it’s own conceptions, 
glancing with aftonifhing rapidity from 
heaven to earth, and from earth to hea- 
ven, cannot willingly fubmit to the dull 
drudgery of examining the juftnefs and 
accuracy of a butcher's bill. To defcend 
from the wideit and moft compreheníive 
views of nature, and weigh out hops 
for a brewing, muft be invincibly dif- 

{ting to a true genius; to be able to 
Build imaginary palaces of the moft ex- 
quifite architecture, but yet not to pay a 
carpenter’s bill, is a cutting mortifica- 
tion and difgrace; to be ruined by pur- 
fuing the precepts of be! res agricul- 
ture, and by plowing claflically, without 
attending to the wholefome monitions of 
low Britifh farmers, is a circumitance 
that aggravates the failure of a crop, to 
a man who wifhes to nave vea aoe 
Auguítan age, and defpifes the em 
of modern miss. - 

Many ts, however, may be found, 
who have condefcended to the cares of 
ceconomy, and who have conducted their 
families with all the parfimony and re- 
guiarity of an alderman of the laft çon- 
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tury; whò have not fupercilioufly dif- 
dained to enter into the concerns of com- 
mon life, and to fubícribe to and ftudy 
certain neceflary dogmas of the vulgar, 
convinced of their utility and expedien- 
cy, and well knowing that becauíe they 
are vulgar, they are therefore both im- 
portant and true. 

If we look backwards on sardot, 
or furvey ages nearer our own, we fha 
find feveral of the greateft geniufes fo 
far from being funk in indigence, that 
many of them enjoyed íplendor and ho- 
nours, or at deaft were fecured againtft 
the anxicties of poverty, by a decent 
competence and plenty of the conve- 
niences of life. 

Indeed, to purfue riches farther than 
to attain a decent competence, is too low 
and illiberal an occupation for a real ge- 
nius to defcend to: and Horace wifely af- 
cribes the manifeft inferiority of the Ro- 
man literature to the Grecian, to an im- 
moderate love of money, which necef- 
farily contraéts and rufts the mind, and 
Mos it for noble and generous 
undertakings. 

“Eichylus was an officer of no fmall 
rank in the Athenian army at the cele- 
brated battle of Marathon; and Sopho- 
cles was an accomplifhed general, who 
commanded his countrymen in feveral 
moft important expeditions: Theocritus 
was careffed and enriched by Ptolomy; 
and the gaiety of Anacreon was the re— 
fult of eafe and plenty: Pindar was bet- 
ter rewarded for many of his odes, than 
any other bard ancient or modern, ex- 
cept perhaps Boileau for his celebrated 
pieccof flattery on the takingNamur: Vir- 
gil at laft poflefled a fine houfe at Rome, 
and a villa at Naples: * Horace,” fays 
Swift in one of his le€tures on ceconomy 
to Gay, ‘ I am fure kept his coach:* Lu- 
can and Silius Italicus dwelt in marble 
palaces, and had their gardens adornedé 
with the moft exquifite capital ftatues of 
Greece: Milton was fond of a domeftic 
life, and lived with exemplary frugality 
and order: Corneille and Racine were 
both admirable mafters of their families, 
faithful huíbands, and prudent cecono- 
mifts: Boileau, by the liberalities of 
Lewis, was enabled to purchafe a de- 
lightful privacy at Auteuil, was emi- 
nently fkilled in the management of his 
finances, and defpifed that affectation 
which arrogantly aims to place irfelf 
above the wane decorums and rules 


of 
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at civil life: in all which particulars they 
were equalled by Addiion, Swift, and 


Po » 

fe ought not, therefore, to be con- 
eluded from a few examples to the con- 
trary, that-poetry and pradence are in- 
compatible; a conclufion that feems to 
have arifen in this kingdom, from the 
diffolute behaviour of the defpicable de- 
bauchees, that difgraced the Mufes and 
the cowt of Charles the Second, by their 
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lives and by their writings. Let thole 
who are bleft with genius recolle&, that 
OECONOMY isthe parent of INTEGRI- 
Ty, of LIBERTY, and of EASE; and 
the beauteous fiter of TEMPERANCE, 
of CHEARPULNESS,andHEAATH: and 
that PROFUSENESS is a crel and craf- 
ty demen, that gradually involves her 
fol bowers in dependance and debts; that 
is, fetters them with * irons that enter 
€ into their fouls.” 
L 
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Jus EST ET AB HOSTE DOCER Il. 


OUR FOES MAY TEACH, THE WISE BY FOES ARE TAUGH Te 


O have delayed the publication of 

the followmg letter woukl have 
been furely inexcufable, as it is lubícrib- 
ed by the name of a very great perfon- 
age, who has been long celebrated for 
his duperiority of genius and knowledge; 
and whote abilities will not appear to 
have been exaggerated by fervility or 
faction, when his genuine procduétions 
fhall be better known. He has, indeed, 
been fulpected of fome attempts againit 
Revealed Religion; but the letter whreh 
I have the honour to publiíh will do 
juftice to his character, and fet his prin- 
ciples in a mew light. 


TO THE ADWENTURER. 
SIF, 


A S your principal defign is to revive 


the étice of virtue, by eftablifh- 
ing the Chriftian Religion; you will na- 
turally conclude, that yowr views and 


mine are dircgtly oppofite: and my at- 
tempt to > that it is your intereft 
to admit my correfpondence, will, there- 
fore, be confidered as a proof of the con- 
trary. You will, however, foon difco— 
ver, that by promoting your intereft I 
feck my own; and when you have read 
my letter, you will be fur from fafpeét- 
ing, that under a fpecious fhow of con- 
currence in your undertaking, I have 
concealed an attempt to render it inef- 
teétual. 

* Never to give up the prefent for the 
“ future,” is a maxim which I have al- 
ways taught both by precept and exam- 
ple: I confider the NOw as the whole of 
my exiftence; and therefore to improve 
it is the whole of my ftudy. And, in- 


deel, happinefs, like virtue, confiits not 
in relt, bat in aétion; it is found rather 
in the purfuit than the attainment of an 
end: for thongh the death of the ftag is 
the purpofe of the chace, yet the moment. 
this purpofe is accomplifhed, the fport 
is atan end. Virtue and Religion alone 
can afford me employment: without 
them, I mult mevitably be idFe; and to 
be kile is to be wretched. I fhould there- 
fore, inftead of attempting to deltroy the 
principles upon which 1 was reiited, 
have been content te furmonart them: for 
he who fhoukt hanrftrirg the game left 
any of them fhonld eftape, would be 
juftly driappointed of the pleafure of 
running them down. Such, indeed, 1s 
my prefent condition: and as it will at 
once anfwer your purpofe and mine, I 
fhall exhibit an account of my conduét, 
and fhew how my difappointment was 
produced. 

My principal bufinefs has szhways been 
to counterwork the effeéts of Revealed 
Religion: I have, therefore, had little to 
do, except among Jews and Chriftians. 
In the early ages of the world, when Re- 
velation was frequently repeated with 
fenfible and miraculous circumitances, 
I was far from being idle; and ftill think 
it an inconteftible proof of my abilities, 
that even then my labour was not always 
unfuccefstul. I applied not fo much to 
the anderitandimg as to the fenfes, till 
atter the promulgation of Chriftianity; 
but I fvon difcovered, that Chriftianity 
aftorded motives to Virtue and Piety, 
which were icarce to be overpowered by 
temptation: I was therefore obliged 
now to exert my power, not upon the 
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fenfes but the unde: ftanding. As I 
«could mot fufpend the force of thefe 
snetives, I laboured to direct them to- 
wards other objects; and in the eighth 
century itad fo far {ucceeded, as to pro- 
duce a prevailing opinion, that * the 
æ worthip of images was of more mo- 
< ment than moral reét#tude.” ltwas dec- 
wcred by a pope and council, that to {peak 
of them with irreverence was a forfeit 
of (alvation, and thatthe offender thould, 
therefore, be excommunicated: thofe who 
oppofed this decree were perfecuted 
“with fire and (word; and I had the fatis- 
faétion not only of fapplanting virtue, 
but of propagating mifery by a zeal for 
religion. 1 mult not, however, arrogate 
all the honour of an event which lfomuch 
exceeded my hopes; for many arguments 
Sn favour of images were drawn from a 
boek entitled Pratum Sprrituale, in 
which t is affirmed, that having ion 
tempted a hermit to incontinence, I of- 
fered to defift if he would ceafe to wor- 
fhip an image of the Virgin; and that 
the hermit having confulted an abbet, 
avhether to accept or refule the coni- 
Tion, was cold, chet it was more elipible 
to commit incontinence, than to negleét 
the worfhip of images: and I declare, 
upon my honour, that the facts, as far 
as they relate to me, did never happen, 
but are wholly invented by the inge- 
nious author. “That talvation had very 
little conneétion with virtue, was indeed 
an opinion which I propagated with great 
Ailigence; and with irch fucceis, that Bo- 
mitace, the apoftle of Germany, declared 
the benefit of facraments te depend upon 
the qualifications of thofe by whom they 
were adminiftered; and that a Bavarian 
monk having ignorantly baptized in 
thefe words— Baptizote in nomine pa- 
= tria filia et fpiritua fancta,” all fuch 
baptiíms were invalid. Agamít know- 
ledge, however, I never failed to oppofe 
zeal: and when Vigilius aflerted, that the 
earth being a fphere, there were people 
upon it the foles of whofe feet were di- 
seétly oppotite to each other; the fame 
father Boniface reprefented him to rhe 
pe as a corruptor of the Chriftian 
Fath sand the pope cancurring with Be- 
miface, foon after excommunicated a 
bifhop for adopting fo dangerous an opi- 
nion, declaring him a heretic, and a b laf- 
pa againtt GOD and his own foul. 
n thefe inftances iny fuceeis was the 
moie remaikable, as I verily believe Bo- 


niface himfelf intended well, becaufe he 
died a martyr with great conftancy. 

I found, however, that while the Gof- 
pels were publicly read, the fuperítruc- 
ture which I had built upon them was 
in perpetual danger: I cherefore exerted 
all my influence to difcontinue the prac- 
fice, and at length fucceeded, though 
Ariftode’s Ethics were fubítituted for 
them in fome northern churches; but 
againit Ariftotle’s Dthics i had not equal 
objections. 

During this period, therefore, my 
powers were neither diffipated by unfuc- 
cefsful labour, nor rendered ufelefs by 
meceflary idlenefs: I had perplexed and 
confounded the moft m ialutary 
doctrines, with abfurd fabtilties and ex- 
travagant concerts; and I had armed with 
the weapons of tuperftitron, and diíguit—- 
ed with the tinfel of ceremony, that Re- 
ligion which comprehended every pre- 
cept in LOVETOGOD, ANDTOMANj 
which gave no direction about divme 
warthip, but that it fhould be perform- 
ed IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH; or 
about SOCIAL VIRTUE, but that love 
of SELF fhould be the nreafure of boun- 
ty to others. But there was ftill per- 
fonai fanétity, though the doétrine and 
the difcipline of the church were become 
corruptand ridiculous: zeal was {till ani- 
mated by integrity, though it was no 
longer directed by knowledge; the fer- 
vice and the honour of GOD were itill 
intended, though the means were mif- 
taken. Plany, indeed, gladly fubititut- 
ed gain for godlinefs; and committed 
every fpecies of wickednefe, becauft they 
hoped to appropriate works of fupercro- 
— that were performed by others: 

ut there were fome who practiled all the 
{feverities of erroneous piety, and iuffer- 
ed the mortification which they recom- 
mended; fo that I had {till fomething to 
do, and was ftill encouraged to diligence 
by fuccets. 
_ But all thefeadvantages depended upon 
ignorance; for the fecurity of ignorance, 
theretore, I affirmed, that fhe was the 
mother of devotion: a lye fo fucceisful, 
that it pañled into a proverb. 

The period, howcver, arrived, when 
knowledge could be no longer fupyu — 
ed; and I was unda the molt dica lu 
apprehenfions rhat all the abturdities, by 
which I had dinimfid the influence and 
the beauty ot Chriltianity, would now 
be removed: I could not conccive that 

U a thote 
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thofe motives which had produced abfti- 
mence and folitude, vigils, fcourgings, 
and the mortification of every appetite 
and every paffion, would fail to produce 
A more onable fervice; or become in- 
effectual, when the paths of duty appear- 
ed to be not only peaceful but pleafant. 
- X did not, however, fit down in defpair; 
but the knowledge which Y could notre- 
s, Ila to pervert. As the hu- 
man intelleét is finite, and can compre- 
hend only finite objects, I knew that if 
all was rejected as incredible which was 
mot comprehended, I fhould have little 
to fear from a religion founded in In- 
finite Perfection, and conneéted with re- 
velations which an Infinite Being had 
vouchfafed of himíelf. I, therefore, 
immediately oppofed reafon to faith: I 
threw out fubjectts of debate which E 
knew could never be difcuffed; the af- 
fent of many was fuípended, in expecta- 
tion that impoffibilities would be effect- 
— at laft ———— tas a de pla 
o appointment. us infideli = 
duall necstcdad to fuperftition : ope 
and fear, the love, reverence, and grati- 
tude, which had been excited by Chrif-— 
tiamity, and produced fuch aftonifhing 
S, were now felt no more; and as 

the moft forcible motives to piety and 
Virtue were again wanting, piety was 
wholly neglected, and virtue rendéred 
more eaf y and comniodious: the bounds 
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of moral obligation included every day 
lefs and lefs; and crimes wae commit- 
ted without compundétion, becaufe they 
were not fuppofed to incur punifhment. 

Thefe evils, Mr. Adventurer, evils 
both in your eftimation and mine, I am 
afraid will continue if they cannot in- 
creafe. Difputation and f{cepticifmfiourifh 
without my influence, and have left no 
principle for me to counterz2ét: the num- 
ber of my vaflals is indeed greatly in- 
creafed by the unfollicited wickednefs of 
the prefent time; but this increafe is not 
equivalent to the pleafure of feduétion. 

If the importance, therefore, of Chrif- 
tianity to mankind, fhall appear from 
its having bufied me to fubvert it, and 
from the mifery which F fuffer in idle- 
nefs, now my purpofe is unhappily ef- 
fected; I hope they are not yet fo ob- 
durate in ill, as to perfift in rejeóting it 
merely in fpite to me; and deftroy them- 
felves, only that I may not be amufed 
by attempting their deftruétion. You 
fee, that I have fufficient benevolence to 
requeít, that they would regard their own 
intereft, at leaft as far as it is confiftent 
with mine; and if they refuíe me, I am 
confident you will think they treat me 
with more feverity than I delerve. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
moft obedient and very humble Ser- 
vant, 

SATAN. 


N° LAL TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1752. 


TLORAVERE 
QUMESITU»M MERITIS 








SUIS NON RESPONDERE FAVOR ED 


Hor. 


RACH INL Y MURMURIMG AT TH” UNEQUAL MEED, 
REFINES THAT MERIT SHOULD REWARD SUCCEED. 


ERHAPS there is not any word 
in the language lefs underítood than 
Honoyr; and but few that might not 
have been equally miftaken, without 
producing equal mifchief. m 
Honour is both a motive and an end: as 
a principle of action it differs from virtue 
only in degree, and therefore necefla- 
rily includes it, as generofity includes 
juítice: and as a reward, it can be de- 
ferved only by thoíe aétions which no 
other principle can produce. “To fay of 
another that he is a Man of Honour, is 
at once to attribute the principle and to 
confer the reward. But in the common 
acceptation of the word, Honour, asa 


principle, does not include virtue; and, 
therefore, as a reward, isf uently be- 
ftowed upon vice. Such, indeed, is the 
blindnefs and vaffalage of human rea. 
fon, that men are difcouraged from vir- 
tue by the fear of fhame, and incited 
to vice by the hope of honour. 
Honour, indeed, is always claimed in 
fpecious terms; but the fa&s upon 
which the claim is founded, are often 
fagitioufly wicked. Lothario 
the de setos Ma of a man of honour, for 
having defended a lady who had ç 
heríelf under his protection from infalt 
at the rifque of life; and Aleator for 
fulfilling an engagement, to which the 
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law —— met have [ee him, at the 
expente of liberty. ut the champion 
of copiar” ¿Per firft feduced her to adul- 
tery; amd to preferve her from the re- 
fentment of her hufirand, had killed him 
an a duel: and the ma to his pro- 
mife had pe a lum, which fhould have 
difcharged the bill of a neceffitous tradef- 
man, to agamefter of quality who had 
given hhv credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are 
men of honour; and he who in certain 
circumftances fhould abítain from mur- 
der, perfidy, or ingratitude, would he 
avonied as reflecting infamy upon hjs 
company. 

ire thefe fpeculations I exhaufted my 
waking powers a few nights ago; and 
at length finking into flumber, I was im- 
mediately traníported into the regions 





oi aney 
As E was fitting penfive ant alone at 
the foot of a hill, a man, whofe appear- 
ance was extremely venerable, advanced 
towartis mie with t fpeed; and, 
beckoning me to follow him, n ħa- 
ftily to climb the hill. My mind fud- 
"my fusee fted that thiswas the Gemius 
DÍ ftruGtion; I, therefore, inítantly 
rofe up, and obeyed the filent intimation 
of his will; but not being able to afcend 
with equal rapidity, he caught hold of 
my hand: € Linger not,” faid he, * left 
€ the hour of illumination be at an end.” 
We now afcended together, and when 
we had gained the fummit he ftood ftilL 
< Survey the profpect,” faid he, * and 
€ elf me what thou feeft."—* To the 
€ right,” replied I, € is a long valley, 
* and on the left a boundleís plain: at 
© the end of the valley is a mountain 
e that reachés to the clouds; and on the 
> ao a brightneí3-. which I cannot 
2 y behold. — Th that valley,” 
y faid he, * the diftiples of virtue prefe 
forward; and the Votaries of vice wan- 
a a on the plain. In the path of vir- 
£ are many afperities : the foot is 
fometimes wounded by thorns, and 
fometimes bruifed againft a ftone; but 
the 
trav 
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above is al gloom; the Gn is 
not feen, nor the breeze felt; the aic 
ftagnates, and peftilential vapours dif— 
fufe drowfinefs, laffitude, and anxiety. 
At the foot of the mountain —“ 
howers of Peace, and on the Tugapyur 
is the temple of Honour. 

* But all the difciples of Virtue da 
not afcend the mountain; her path, in— 
deed, is continued beyond the bo 
and the laft (tage is the afcent of the 

recipice: to cl mb, is the vol | 
one of the vigorous and the Golde 
to defilt, is the irreproachable repofe o£ 
the timid and the weary. To thofe, 
however, who have furmounted the 
difficulties of the way, the gates of the 
temple have not always bem open 
nor againit thofe by whom it has never 
been trodden, have they always been 
fhut: the declivity of the mountain om 
the other fide is gradual and eafyz 
and by the Fo Stee aie of Fate, the 
entrance of the temple of Honpur has 
been always kept by Opinion, QOpa- 
nion, indeed, ought to have aéted un- 
der the influence of Truth, but was 
foon perverted by Prejudice and Cuf- 
tom; fhe admitted many whó afcended 
the mountain without bo from the 
plain, and rejeéted fome who had tailed 
up the precipice in the path of Virme 
ele, however, were not clamorous 

for admittance; but either repiped im 
filence, or, exulting with hone pride 
in the conf{cioufnels of their owe dig- 
nity, turned from Opinion with con» 
tempt and difdain; and fmiled upom 
the werld which they had left beneath 
them, the witneís of that labour of 
which they had been re” 


l -withi 
became diícontented and ultuorsy 
the difciples of Virtue, jealous of an 
emunence which they-h obtained by 
the” utmoft efforts of hywman powcr, 
made fome ———— expel thofe whe 


lig the 
had firolled ane DR = — 











and been admi y 

lute the temple and difgxace the 

bly: thofe whofe right was ted 

were, however, all ready to ida 

the controyeríy by the fword; 

they dreaded {carce any imputation but 

cowardice, they treated thofa with 
t infolence who dechned this de- 

on and yet would not admit theis 

aim. 
¢ This confuñon and uproar wae 
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“ held by the Goddeís with indignation 


and t: he flew to the throne of 


€ Jupiter; and, cafting herfelf at his feet 


as 
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—(reat ruler of the world,”* faid he, 
if I have erected a temple to fulfil the 
purpofes of thy wifdom and thy love, 
go allure mortals up the fteep of Vir- 
tue, and animate them to communi- 
cate happinefs at the expence of life; 
let it not be perverted to render vice 
prefumptuous, nor poflefled by thole 
who dare to perth in the violation of 
thy laws, and the diffufion of cala- 
mty." Jupiter gracioufly touched 
the Goddefs with his fceptre, and re- 
rd, that the a sntment of fate 
e could not reveríe; that admiffion to 
her temple mutt ftill depend upon 
Opinion; bur that he would depute 
Realon to examine her condutt, and, 
if poffible, put her again under the in- 
fluence of Truth. 
€ Reafon, therefore, in obedience to 
the command of Jupiter, defcended 
upon the mountain of Honour, and en- 
tered the temple. At the firft appears» 
ance of Reafon contention wasfufpend- 
ed, and the whole affembly became 
Glent with expeétatron: but the mo- 
ment fhe revealed her commiffion, the 
t was renewed with yet greater 
wiolemce. All were equally confident, 
that Reafon would eftablith the deter- 
mination of Opinion m their favour; 
and he that fpoke loudeft hoped to be 
firft heard. eafon knew, that thofe 
only had a right to enter the temple 
who afcended by the path of Virtue; 
to determine, therefore, who fhould be 
expelled or received, moth more 
feemred neceffary, than to difcover by 
vehich avenue they had accefs: but 
Reafon herfelf found this difcovery, 
however eafy in fpeculation, very dif- 
ficult in effect. | 
“ The mot flagrtious afhrmed, that 
if they had not walked the whole 
length of thevalley, they came into it at 
the foot of the mountain; and rhat at 
leaft the path by which they had afí- 
cended it, was the path of Virtue. This 
was cagerly contradicted by others; 
and to prevent the tedious labour o 
deducing truth from a great variety. of 
circumftances; Opinien was called to 
decide the queftion. ae 
< But it foon appeared, that Opinion 
fearce knew one path from the other; 


- and that fhe neither determined to ad- 
mit or refufe upon certain principles, 
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or with difcriminating knowledge. 
Realon, however, ftill continued to 
examine her; and that fhe might judge 
of the credibility of her evidence by 
the account fhe would give of a known 
charaéter, afked her, which fide of the 
mountain was afcended by the Mace- 
donian who delu the world with 
blood: fhe anfwered without hefita- 
tion, the fide of Virtue; that fhe knew 
fhe was not miftaken, becaufe fhe 
faw him in the path at a great dif- 
tance, and remarked that no man had 
ever afcended with fuch impetuous 
fpeced. As Reafon knew this ac- 
count to be falfe, fhe ordered Opinion 
to be difmiffed, and di to a 
more particular examinañion of the 
parties themfelves. 
€ Reafon found the accounts of many 
to be in the higheit degree extravagant 
and abfurd: fome, as a proof of their 
having climbed the path of Virtue, de- 
fcribed profpecits that appeared from 
the oppofite fide of the mountain; and 
others affirmed, that the path was 
fmooth and level, and that many had 
walked it without tumbling when they 
were fcarce awake, and others when 
they were intoxicated with wine. 
s U. n the foreheads of all thefe 
Renton impreffed a mark of reproba- 
tion ; and us fhe could not expel them 
without the concurrence of Opinion, 
fhe delivered them over to ‘Time, to 
whom fhe knew Opinion had always 
paid ps deference, and who had ge- 
nerally been a friend to Truth. - 
<€ Time was commanded to ule hie 
influence to procure their expulfion, 
and to rfuade Opinion to regulate 
her deterrninations by the jud nt of 
Truth. .Juítice alfo decreed, that if 
fhe fitted to execute her office with 
negligence and caprice, under the in- 
fluence of Prejudice, and in concur- 
rence with the abfurdities of Cuftom, 
fhe fhould be given up to Ridicule, a 
remorfelefs being who rejoices in the 
anguifh which he infliéts: by him a- 
lene Opinion can be nifhed; at the 
found of his fcourge dhe trembles with 
apprehenfion ; and whenever it has 
been applied by the direétion of Juf- 
tice, Opinion has always become obe- 
dient to “Truth. 
© Time,” continued my inftru@or, 
ftill labours to fulfil the command of 
Reafon: but though he has procur 
many to be expelled who had been ad- 
. * mitted, 
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mitted, he has gained admiffion 
for but few who had been rejeéted; 
and Opinion ftill continues negligent 
and erfe; for as fhe has o felt 
courge of Ridicule when it has 
not been deferved, the dread of it has 
no otherwife influenced her condu&, 
than by throwing her into fuch con- 
tufion, that the purpofes of Reafon are 
fometimes involuntarily defeated.” 

* How then,” faid I, * fhall Honour 
diftinguifh thofe whom fhe wifhes to 
reward ?°—‘ ‘They fhall be diftinguifh- 
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ed,” replied the vifionary fage, * in the 
regions of rar Sa to which they 
will at length be condu&ed by Time, 
who will not fuffer therm to be finally 
difappointed.” 

While I was liftening to this reply, 
with my eyes fixed ftedfaftly upon the 
temple, it fuddenly difappeared : the 
black clouds that hovered over the plain 
of Vice burft in thunder; the hill en 
which I tood began to fink under me; 
and the ftart of fudden terror as I de- 
fcended awaked me. 


a aanra 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1753- 


O FORTUNA VIRIS INVIDA FOR TIBUS - 


QUAM NON AQUA BONIS PRAEMIA DIVIDES. 


GAPRICIOVUE FORTUNE FEVER JOYS, 
WITH PAR TIA HAND TO DEAL THE PRIZTY, 
TO CRUSH THE BRAVE AND CHEAT THE WISE 


“a 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


EIR, FEFET, JUNE 6. 
O the account of fuch of my com- 
nions as are imprifoned without 
being miferable, or are miferable with- 
out any claim to compaffion; I promiíed 
to add the hiftories of thofe whofe vir- 
tue has made them unhappy, or whofe 
misfortunes are at leaft withouta crime. 
That this catalogue fhould be very nu- 
merous, neither you nor your readers 
ought to expeét; * rari quippe boni— 
s T'he good are few.” Virtue is un- 
common in all the claffes of humanity; 
and I fuppofe it will fcarcely be imagin- 
ed more frequent in a prifon than in 
other places. . : 
Yet in thefe gloomy regions is to be 
found the tendernefs, the generolity, the 
hilanthropy, of Serenus, who might 
hara lived in competence and eafe, if he 
eould have looked without emotion on 
the miferies of another. Serenus was 
one of thofe exalted minds, whoin 
knowledge and fagacity could not make 
fuípicious; who poured out his foul in 
boundleís intimacy, and thought com- 
munity of poffeffions the law of friend- 
fhip. The friend of Serenus was arrett- 
ed for debt; and after many endeavours 
to loften his creditor, fent his wife to 
follicit that affiftance which never was 
refufed. The tears and importunity of 
female diftreís were more than was ne- 
ceffary to move the heart of Serenus; he 


SENECA- 
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hafted immediately away, and confer- 
ring a long time with his friend, found 
him confident that if the preflure was 
taken off, he fhould foon be able to re- 
eltablifh his affairs. Serenus, accuítom- 
ed to believe, and afraid to aggravate 
diftreís, -did not attempt to detect the 
fallacies of hope, nor reflett that every 
man overwhelmed with calamity be- 
lieves, that if that was removed he fhall 


immediately be happy: he therefore, 
with little fitation, offered himfelf as 
furety. 


In the firft raptures of efcape all was 
joy, gratitude and confidence; the friend 
af Serenus difplayed his profpeéts, and 
counted over the fums of which he 
fhould infallibly be matter before the day 
of payment. Serenus in a fhort time 
began to find his danger, but could not 
prevail with himfelf to repent of benefi- 
cence; and therefore fuffered himfelf ftill 
to be amufed with projeéts which he 
durft not confider, pie fear of finding 
them impraéticable. The debtor, after he 
had tried every method of raifing money 
which art or imdigence could prompt, 
wanted either fidelity or refolution to 
furrender himfelf to prifon, and left Se- 
renus to take his place. 

Serenus has often propofed to the cre- 
ditor, to pay him whatever he fhall ap- 
pan to have loft by the flight of his 

riend; but however reafonable this pro- 
pofal may be thought, avarice and bru- 
tality have been hitherto inexorable, and 
Serenus 
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Serenus ftill continues to languifh in 
ifon. 

En this place, however, where want 
makes almoft ev man felfifh, or def- 
peration gloomy, it is the good fortune 
of Serenus not to live without a fricnd : 
he paífes moit of his hours in the con- 
werfation of Candidus, a man whom the 
fame virtuous duétility has with fome 
difference of cgreumftances made equaliy 
unhappy- Candidus when he was 
young) helplefs, and ignorant, found a 

tron that educated, proteéted, and 
Supported him: his patron being more 
vigilant for others than himífclt, loft at 
his death an only fon, deftitute and 
friendleís. Candidus was eager to rce- 

y the benefits he had received; and 

aving maintained the youth for a few 
s at his own houie, afterwards 
placed him with a merchant of emi- 
mence, and gave bonds to a great value 
as a fecurity for his conduct. 

The young man, removed too early 
from the only eye of which he dreacedc 
the obfervation, and deprived of the only 
inftruction which he heard with reve- 
rence, foon learned to confider virtue as 
reítraint, and reftraint as oppreffion; and 
to look with a longing eye at every ex- 
pence to which he could not reach, and 
every pleafure which he could not par- 
take: by degrees he deviated from his 
firft regularity, and unhappily mingling 
Among young men bufy in diffipating 
the gains of their fathers induftry, he 
forgot the precepts of Candidus, fpent 
the evening in parties of pleafure, and 
the morning in expedients to fupport his 
riots. He was, however, dextrous and 
aétive in bufineis; and his matter, being 
fecured againft any confequences of dif- 
honefty, was very little follicitous toin- 
Ipeét his manners, or to enquire how he 
paffed thofe hours which were not im- 
mediately devoted to the bufinefs of his 
profeffion: when he was informed of the 
young man’s extravagance or debauch- 
— — Let his bond{man look to that, 
faid he, * I have taken care of myfelf.” 

‘Thus the unhappy fpendthrift pro- 
ceeded from folly to folly, and from vice 
to vice, with the connivance if not the 
encouragement of his mafter; till in the 
heat of a noéturnal revel he committed 
fuch violences in the ftrcet as drew upon 
him a criminal profecution. Guilty and 
unex ienced, he knew not what courfe 
to sakes to confeís his crime to Can- 
didus, and follicit his interpofition, was 
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little lefs dreadful than to ftand before 
the frown of a court of juftice. Having» 
therefore, paffed the day with anguifh in 
his heart and diftraétion in his looks, he 
{eized at night a very large fum of mo- 
ney in the counting houle, and fetting 
out he knew not whither, was heard of 
no more. 

The confequence of his flight was 
the ruin of Candidus; ruin furely un- 
deferved and irrepreachable, and fuch as 
the laws of a juít govermnent oucht 
either to prevent or repair: nothing is 
more inequitable than that one man 
fhould fuftcr for the crimes of another, 
for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither 
forefec nor prevent. When we confider 
the weakneis of human refolution and the 
inconfiftency of human conduét, it muft 
appear abfurd that one man ‘shall engage 
for another, that he will not change his 
opinions or alter his conduét. | 

It is, I think, worthy of confidera- 
tion, whether, fince no wager is binding 
without a poifibility of lofs on each fide, 
it 1s notequally reafonable, that no con- 
tract fhould be valid without reciprocal 
ftipulations: but in this cafe, and others 
of the fame kind, what is ftipulated on 
his ticle to whom the bond 1s given? he 
takes advantage of the fecurity, neg- 
lects his affairs, omits his ne J fuffers 
tinorous wickednefs to grow daring by 
degrees, permits appetite to call for new 
eratifications, and, perhaps, fecretly 
ongs for the time in which he fhall have 
powcr to feize the forfeiture: and if vir- 
tue or gratitude fhould prove too ftro 
for temptation, and a young man perfif 
in bonefty, however inftigated by his 
pafflions, what can fecure him at laft 
againit a falle accufation? I for my part 
always fhall fufpeét, that he who can 
by fuch methods fecure his property, 
will go one ftep farther to increafe it: 
nor can 1 think that man fafely trufted 
with the means of mifchief, who by his 
delire to have them in his hands, gives an 
evident proof how much leís he values 
his ncighbour’s happineís than his own. 

Another of our companions is Len- 
tulus, a man whofe dignity of birth was 
very ill fupported by his fortune. As 
fome of the firft offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was ear- 
ly invited to court, and encouraged by 
carcíles and promiíes to attendance and 
follicitation: a conftant appearance in 
iplemdid company neceffarily required 

magnificence 
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magnificence of drefs; anda frequent 
participation of fahionable amufements 
forced him into e-pence: but thefe mea- 
fures were requifire to his fuccefs; fince 
every body knows, that to be loft to 
fight is to be loft to remembrance, and 
that he who defires to fil] 1 vacancy muft 
be always at hand, left fome man of 
— vigilance fhould ftep in before 
im. 

By this courfe of life his little fortune 
was every day made leís: but he receiv- 
ed fo many diftinétions in publick, and 
was krown to refort fo familiarly to the 
houfes of the great, that every man look- 

on his preterment as certain, and be- 
heved that it's value would compenfate 
for it’s flownefs: he therefore found no 
difhculty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made necellary ; 
and as ready payment was not expect- 
ed, the bills were proportionably en- 
larged, and the value of the hazard or 
delay were adjuited folely by the equity 
of the creditor. At leng.h death de- 
prived Lentulus of one ot his patrons, 
and a revolution in the miniftry of an- 
other; fo that all his piofpeéts vanifhed 
at once, and thc® that had before en- 
couraged his expences begun to perceive 
that their money was in danger: there 
was now no other contention but who 
fhould firft feize upon his perfon, and, 
oy forcmg immediate pay.nent, deliver 
him up raked to the vengeance of the 
reft. In purfuance of this fcheme, one 
of them invited him to a tavern, and pro- 
cured him to be arrefted at the docr; but 
Lentulus, inftead of endeavouring fecret- 
ly to pacify him Oy payment, eve notice 
to the reft, and offered to divide amongtit 
them the remnant of his fortune: the 
feafted fix hours at his expence, to deli- 
berate on his propofal; and at lait deter- 
mined, thar, as he could not ofter more 
than five fhillings in the pound, it would 
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be more prudent to keep him in pa 
till he could procure from his relations 
the payment of his debts. 

Lentulus 1s not the only man confin- 
ed within thefe walls, on the fame ac- 
count: the like procedure, upon the like 
motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the ufe of 
fire and water with the compaihonate 
and the juft; who frequent the affem- 
blies of commerce ia open day, and talk 
with deteftation and contempt of a 
waymen or houfebreakers: but, furely, 
that man muft be confefledly robbed 
who is compelied, by whatever means, 
to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon 
him who, at the hazard of his life, 
holds out his piftol and demands my 
puríe, as on him who plunders under 
fhelter of the law, and, by detaining my 
fon or my friend in prifon, extorts from 
me the price of their liberty. No man 
can be more an enemy to fociety than he 
by whofe machinations our virtues are 
turned to our difadvantage; he is leís 
deftruétive to mankind that plunders 
cowardice, than he that preys upon 
compaffion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will 
readily confefs, that though not one of 
theic, if tried before a commercial judi- 
cature, can be wholly acquitted fram 
imprudence or temerity; yet that, in the 
eye of all who can confider virtue as dif- 
tinét from weaith, the fauk of two of 
them, at leaft, is out-weighed by the 
merit; and that of the third is fo much 
extenuated by the circumftances of hig 
life, as not to deferve a perpetual prifon: 
yet muft thefe, with multitudes equall 
blamelefs, languifh in confinement, till 
malevolence fhall relent, or the law be 
changed. I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervanr, 
MISARGYRUS. 
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FPEREANT, QUI ANTE NOS NOSTRA DIXERUNT! 


DoNATUS APUD JEROM. 


FERIS THOSE WHO HAVE SAID OUR GOOD THINGS BEFORE us?! 


el == number af original writers, of 
writers who difcover any traces of 
mative thought, or veins of new expref- 
flon, is found to be extremely fmall in 
E branch of literature. ew poffeis 
ability or courage to think for them felves, 
to truft to their own powers, to rely on 
their own ftock ; and therefore the ge- 
nerality creep tamely and cautioufly in 
the track of their predecefiors. he 
quinteflence of the largeít libraries might 
be reduced to the compaís of a few vo- 
lumes, if all ufelefs repetitions and ac- 
knowledged truths were to be omitted 
in this praceís of critical chemiftry. A 
rad ron informs us, that he 
intended to compile a treatife, * weg riiv 
€ G graf cipupecóvav —concerning things that 
€ had been faid but once,” which cer- 
tainiy would have been contained in a 
very {mall pamphict. 

It happens unfortunately in poetry, 
which principally claims the merit of 
movelty and invention, that this want of 
originality arifes frequently, not from a 
barrenneís and timidity of genius, but 
from invincible neceffity, and the nature 
of things. The works of thofe who nro- 
feís an art whofe effence is imitation, 
muft needs be ftamped with a clofe re- 
femblanceto each other; fincethe objects 
material or animate, extraneous or in- 
ternal, which they all imitate, he equal- 
ly open to the obfervation of all, and are 

Ber a fimilar. Defcriptions, there- 
ore, that are faithful and juft, muít be 
uniform and alike: the firít copier muft 
be, perhaps, entitled to the priife of 
priority; but a fucceeding one ought not 
certainly to be condemned for plagiariim. 

I am inclined to think, that notwith- 
ftanding the manifold alterations dif- 
fufed in modern times over the face of 
nature, by the invention of arts and ma- 
nuf2étures, by the extent of commerce, 
by the improvements of philofophy and 
mathematics, by the manner of fortify- 
ing and fighting, by the important dıt- 
covery of both the Indies, and, above 
all, by the total change of religion; yet 

an epic or dramatic writcr, though fur- 


rounded with fuch a multitude of no- 
veltres, would find it difficult or impofh - 
ble to be totally original, and effentially 
different from Homer and Sophocles. 
“The caufes that excite, and the opera- 
tions that exemplify, the greater paflions, 
will always have an exact coincidence, 
tnough perhaps a little diverfified by cli- 
mate or cuftom: every exaiperated hero 
muft rage like Achilles, and every af- 
fliéted widow mourn like Andromache: 
an abandoned Armida will make ufe of 
Dido’s execrations; and a Jew will near- 
ly refemblea Grecian,when almoft placed 
in the fame fituation; that is, the Ioas 
of Racine, Mm his incomparable Athaha, 
will be very like the IG. of Euripides. 

Boileau obferves, that a new and ex- 
traordinary thought is by no means a 
th ught which no perfon ever conceived 
before, or could >oMibly cor reive; on the 
contrary, it is fuch a thought as muft 
have occurred to every mea in the like 
cafe, and have been one of the firit in any 
perfon’s mind upon the (+12 occafion: 
and it is a maxim of Pope, that whatever 
is very good fenfe, mutt have been com- 
mon feníc at all times. 

But it, from the foregome reflections, 
it may appear difficult to diftinguith imi- 
tation and plagiarifm from neceflary re- 
femblance and unavoidable analogy, yet 
the following paflages of Pope, which, 
becaufe they have never been taken no- 
tice of, may pofiibly entertain curious 
and critical readers, Toe evidently to be 
borrowed, though they are improved. 

The dying Chriitian addrefies his foul 
with a fine ipirit of poetical enthufiafm ; 


Vital fpark of heavenly fiame! 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hoping, ling ring, flying, 
©! the pain, the blifs of dying! 
Hark, they whifper! Angels fay— 
€ Sifter {pirit, come away!” 


I was furprized to find this animeted 
afage clotely copied from one of the vile 
Pindari writers in the time of Charles 

the Second: 
When 
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When on my fick bed 1 languifh, 
Full of forrow, full of anguifh, 

. Fainting, gafpine, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, fpeechleis, dying! 
Methinks I hear fome gentle [pirit fay— 
€ Be not fearful, come away!” 

FLATMAN- 


Palingenius and Charron furnifhed 
him with the two following thoughts in 
the Effay on May: 


Superior beings, when of late they faw 
A mortal man unfold all natifre’s law; 
Admir'd luch wifdom in an earthly fhape, 
And fhew'd a Newton as we fhew an ape. 
Pore. 
Utgue mover nobis imitatrix fimia rifum, 
Sic nos coelicolis, quoties cervice fuperba 
Pentofi gradimur 





And again, 


Simia corlicolúm, rifufgue jocufgue deorum eff 

‘ Tunc homo, guum temer? ingenio confidit, et 
( : auder 

Abdita nature fcrutari, arcanaque divim. 

PALINGENIUS. 


“While man exclaims—* See all things for my 
€ ufe!” 

€ See man for mine!’ replies a pamper’d goofe. 

i Pore. 

Man fcruples not to fay, that he enjoyeth 

the heavens and the clements; as if all 

had been made, and ftill move, only for 

him. In this fenfta gofling may fay as 

' auch, and perhaps with more truth and 

juftnefs. CHARRON. 


“That he hath borrowed not only fen- 
timents, buteven expreffions, from Wol- 
lafton and Pafcal, cannot be doubted, if 

we confider two more paflages: 


When the loofe mountain trembles from on 
high, 
Shall gravitation ceafe if you go by P 
Or fome old temple, nodding to it’s fall, 
For Chartres” head referve the hanging wall ? 
* POFX- 


Ifa good man be paffing by an infirm build- 
ing, ju@ in the article of falling, can it 
be expeéted that Gop fhould fufpend the 
force of gravitation till heis gone by, in 
order to his deliverance ? 

WoLLtasToNn-. 


Chaos of thought and paffion all confus’d, 
> Still by himfelf abus'd, or difabus dz 
Created half to rife, and half to fall, 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endlefs error hurl'd, 
The giory, jet, and riddle of the wor 
OFE. 
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What a chimera then is man ! what a con- 
fufed chaos! what a fubjeét of contradice- 
tion! a profefied judge ot all things, and 
yet a feeble worm of the earth! the great 
depofitary and guardian of truth, and yet 
a mere huddle of uncertainty! the glory 
and the fcandal of the univerfe! 

PASCAL 


The witty allufion to the punifhment 
of avarice, in the Epiftle on Riches-— 


Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The flave that digs it, and the lave that hidesg 


is plainly taken from * The Caufes of 
the Decay of Chriftian Piety;5* where that 
excellent and negleéted writer fays—* It 
€ has always been held the fevereft treat- 
€ ment of flaves and malefaétors, **dam- 
nare ad metalla—to force them to dig 
«< inthe mines.”” Now this is the covetous 
€ man’s lot, from which he is never to 
€ expeét a releafe.” Cowley has alfo 
ufed the fame allufion. The celebrated 
reflegtion with which Chartres”s epitaph, 
in the fame epiftle, concludes, 1s the pro- 
perty of Bruyere. r 


To rock the cradle of repofing agt, 


is a tender and elegant image of filial 
iety, for which Pope is indebted to 
ontagne, who wifhes, in one of his 
effays, to find a fon-in-law that ma 
€ kindly cherifh his old age, and rock it 
€ afleep.” And the charaéter of Helluo 
the olutton, introduced to exemplify the 
force and continuance of the ruling paí- 
fion, who in the agonies of death ex- 
claimed— 





Then bring the Jowl! 


is taken from that tale in Fontaine, which 
ends— | 





Puis qui il faut que je menre 
Sans faire tant de fagon, ` 
Qu'on mapporte tout a TP beure 

Le refte de mon poifjon. 


The conclufion of the epitaph on Gay, 
where he obíerves that his honour con- 
fifts not in being entomb”d among kings 
and heroes— 

But that the worthy and the good may fay, 
Striking their penfive boloms——* Here hes 
€ Gay; 3 


_is adopted from an old Latin elegy on 


the death of Prince Henry. 


In feveral parts of his writings, Pope 
feems to have formed himfelf oa the mo- 
del of Boileau; as might a from a 
large dedution of particular paflages, 

x 2 almoft 
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almoft literally tranflated from that ner- 
vous and fenfible fatyrift. 


Happily to feer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. 
Porr. 





— — Dune woi ere > 
Paffer du grave au doux, du plaifant au fewere! 
BoliLrEAu. 


Pride, madnefs, folly, againft Dryden rofe, 

In various fhapes of parfons, critics, beaus. 
Pore. 

L'ignorance, et l'erreur a fes naiffantes pieces, 
En babits de marquis, en rebbes de comteffes, 
Venoient pour diffamer fon chef-d-auwre nom- 
Tears BoiLEAU. 


While I am tranfcribing thefe fimi- 
larities, I feel great uneafinefs, left I 
fhould be accufed of vainly and impo- 
tently endeavouring to caft clouds over 
the reputation of this exalted and trul 
original genius, * whofe memory,” to ufe 
an expreflion of Ben Johnfon, * I do ho- 
* nour on this fide idolatry, as much as 
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€ any; and left the reader fhould be 
cloyed and difpulfted with a clufter of 
quotations: it happens, however, for- 
tunately, that each palage I have pro- 
duced, contains fome important moral 
truth, or conveys fome plealing image 
to the mind. 

Critics feem agreed in giving greater 
latitude to the imitation of the ancients, 
than of later writers. To enricha com- 
pofition with the fentiments and images 
of Greece and Rome, is ever efteemed 
not only lawful, but meritorious. WWe 
adorn our writings with iheir ideas, with 
as little fcruple as our houjes with their 
ftatues. And Pouffin is not accufed of 
plagiarifm, for having painted Agrip- 
pe covering heor face with both her 

ands atthe death of Germanicus;though 
‘Limeonthes had repretentred Agamemnon 
clofely veiled at the facrifice of his daugh- 
ter, judicioufly leaving the fpeétator to 
guefs at a forrow inexpreffible, and that 
mocked the power of the pencil. 
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ACQUAINTANCE GREW, TH ACQUAINTANCE THEY IMPROVE 


TO FRIENDSHIP, FRIENDSHIP RIPEN'D INTO LOVE. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 





SIR, 
N 3 OU R paper of laft Tuefday feven- 
night, which I did not read till 





to-day, determined me to fend you an 
account of my friend Eugenio, by whofe 
diftrefs my mind has been long kept in 
perpetual agitation: and, perhaps, my 
narrative may not only illuftrate your 
allegory, but contribute to recover opi- 
mion from her defeétion. 

As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, 
had no principles but thofe of a man of 
honour, he avoided alike both the virtues 
and the vices which are incompatible 
with that charaéter: religion he fuppofed 
to be a contrivance of priefts and politi- 
cians, to keep the vulgar in awc; and 
ufed by thofe in the rank of gentlemen 
who pretend to acknowledge it’s obli- 
gations, only as an expedient to conceal 
their want of f{pirit. By a conduét re- 
pas upon thefe principles he gradual- 
y reduced a paternal citate of two thou- 
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fand pounds per annum to five hundred. 
Befides Eugenio, he had only one child, 
a daughter: his wife died while they 
were infants. His younger brother, who 
had acquired a very confiderable fortune 
in trade, retired unmarried into the coun- 
try: he knew that the paternal eftate was 
greatly reduced; and therefore took the 
expence of his nephew's education upon 
himfelf. After fome years had been {pent 
at Weftminfter ichool, he {ent him to the 
univerfity, and fupported him by a very 
gentcel annuity. 

Fugenio, though his temper was re- 
markably warm and fprightly, had yet 
a high relith of literature, and imfenfibly 
acquired a ftrong attachment to a college 
life. His apartment adjoined to mine, 
and our acquaintance was foon improved 
into friendfhip. I found in him great 
ardour of benevolence, and a feníe of 
gencrofity and honour which I had con- 
ceived to confift only in romance. With 
refpect to Chrittianity, indecd, he was 
as yet a fceptic: but I found it eafy to 

obviate 
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obviate general obicftions ; and, as he 
had great penetration and fagacity, was 
fuperior to preju lice, and habituated to 
no vice which he wifhed to countenance 
byinfidelity, ne began to believe as foon 
as he began to enquire: the evidence for 
Revelation at length appeared incontefti- 
ble; and without buiying himielt with 
the cavils of fubtilty againíft particular 
«loétrines, he determined to adhere in- 
violably to the precepts as a rule of life, 
and to numit in the promifes as the foun- 
dation of hope. The fame ardour and 
f£iimnes, the fame generofity and ho- 
nour, were now exerciled with more ecx- 
alted views, and upon a more perfect 
plan. Heconfidered me as his preceptor, 
and I confidered him as my example: 
our friendihip increafedi every day; and 
I believe he had conceived a delign to 
follow me into orders. But when ne 
had continued at college about two years, 
he received a command from his father 
ro come immediately to town; tor that 
his earneít delire to place him in the ar- 
miy was now accomplifhed, and he had 
procured himacaptain’scominifhon. By 
the fame poſt he received a letter from 
his uncle,in which he was ftrongly urged 


to continue at college, with promiles of 


fuccceding to his whole eftaic; his fa- 
ther’s projecét was venloufly condemnedi, 
and his neglect of a brother's coucu- 
rence relented. Eugenio, though it was 
greatly his defire to continue at college, 
and his intereft to oblige his uncle, yet 
ot eyed his father without the leatt Loti- 
tation. 

Wien he came to town, he difesvered 
that a warm altercation had been carried 
on between his uncle and his tather upon 
this fubieét: his uncle, not boing able 
to produce any effect upor the father, as 
a laft effort had written to the ton; and 
being ecvally offended with both, when 
his application to both had been equaliy 
nato al, he 1eproachced hin with folly 
and ingra.vitude; and dying ioon after 
by a tall from his horfe, it appeared that 
in the height of his refentment he had 
lett his whole fortune to a diitant rela- 
tion in Ireland, w- hom he had never teen. 

Under this misfortune Fugetio com- 
forted himfelf by reflecting, that he had 
incurred it by obe lence to his father; 
and though it precluded hopes that were 
dearer than life, yet he never exprelled 
his difpleafure cither by investive or 
@einplaint. 
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Orgilio had very early in life con- 
tracted an intimacy with Agreftis, a gen- 
tleman whofe charaéter and principles 
were very difterent fromhisown. Agref- 
tis had very juft notions of right and 
wrong, by which he regulated his con- 
duct without any regard to the opinion 
of others: his integrity was unijveríal 
and inflexible, and his temper ardent and 
open; he ubhorred whatever had the ap- 
DES of difingenuity,he was extreme- 

y jealous of his authority, and there 
was a rough fimplicity in his manner 
which many circumiítances of his life had 
contributed to produce. His father left 
him a fortune of two hundred thoufanal 
pounds; but as the parfimony which en- 
abled hina to amaís it, extended to the 
education of his fon, by whom it was to 
be poffefled, he had been taught neither 

olitenefs nor literature. He married a 
ady, whole infiuence would have po- 
lifhed the rough diamond by degrees; 
but ¿he died within the firít year of her 
marriage, leaving him a daughter to 
whom he gave her name ._Amc!lia, and 
transferred all his affeétion: he, therc- 
fore, continued to live in great privacy ; 
and being uíed to have only fervants and 
denendents about him, he indulged the 
peculiarities of his humour without that 
complaitance which becomes infenfibly 
habitual to thole who mix in the com- 
pany of perfons whom it is their appa- 
rent intereít to pleate, and whofe prefence 
is a perpetual reitiaint upon fuch irre- 
gular itarts of temper as would incur 
contumpt, by arrogating a fuperiority 
which none would acknowledge. To 
this difpofition his duughter accommo- 
dated her felt as fhe grew up, from mo- 
tives both of au dt. tion and duty: as he 
knew and regretted the defeét of his own 
education, he {pared no coft to complete 
her’s, and fhe is indeed the moft accom- 
pl: hed charaéter I ewer knew: her obe- 
dience is cheartul and implicit, her af- 
fection tender and without parade ; her 
looks exprefs the utmoft fweetnefs and 
fentibility, and vet there is a dignity in 
her manner which commands refpeét. 

The intimacy between the father of 
Fugenio and Agreftis produced a tender 
fricndfhip between his fiter and Amelia, 
which began in their infancy, and in- 
crealed with their ycars. 

Such characters as Amelia and Eu 
genio could not bs long familrarly 
known to each other, without exciting 
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mutual éfteem: the tranítion from ef- 
beem to love, between perfons of difte- 
rent fexes, is often imperceptible even 
to themíeclves; and, — $, was not 
difcovered till long after it had happen- 
ed, either by Eugenio or Amelia. When 
he ' from the univerfity, fhe was 










about ei : as her ftature and her 
beauty were eatly increafed during 
this interval, their fir effect upon Eu- 


io was proportionably greater; and 
perceived, from whatever -caufe, a 
more fenfible emotion in her. He had 
too much difcernment not to difcover 
that fhe loved him; and too much gene- 
rofity not to conceal his love of her, 
becauíe he was fo much her inferior in 
fortune: fometimes he refic&ted upon 
her partiality with pleafure, and fome- 
times with regret. But while they 
were thus mutually confcious to defires 
which th mutually fupprefled, the 
late rebeÑion broke out, and Euge- 
nio was commanded into Scotland. In 
this expedition he diftinguifhed himfelf 
equally by his courage and humanity: 
and though he had not much money, 
and therefore could but feldom difplay 
his bounty, yet his concern for the real 
intereft of his men was fo apparent, as 
well in fuch aéts of kindnefs as were in 
his power, asin the ftri& difcipline which 
he maintained among them, that his 
perfonal influence was very powerfuland 
extenfive. During this abfence, though 
he felt his paffion for Amelia increafe, 
motwithftanding all his attempts to fup- 
prefs it; yet he never wrote to her, but 
contented himfelf with mentioning her 
in general terms, and including her in 
his remembrance of-other friends, when 
he wrote to his father and his fifter. 
When he returned, as his fifter’s in- 
timacy with Amelia ftill continued, his 


nities to fee her were equaHy 
pa ct but the pleafure of thofe in- 
teryiews were become yet more tumul- 
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tuous and-confuíed; and the lovers were 
both confcious, that their fentimente 
were every moment involuntarily diico- 
vered to each other. 

Amelia had difmiffed many fuit- 
ers who were no leís diftinguithed 
by their merit than their rank, be- 
caufe fhe Rill hoped to enrich Eugenio 
with her fortunes; and Eugenio perfifted 
in a condu& by which this hope was 
difappointed, becaufe he would not de- 
grade Amelia by an alliance with de- 
pendance and poverty. The objeStions 
of duty might, indeed, have been remov- 
ed by obtaining the confent of Agref- 
tis; but thofe of honour would ftill have 
remained: he was not, however, abfo- 
lutely without hope; for though he had 
loft his uncle’s fortune by obedience to 
his father, yet as he had greatly recom- 
mended himfelfto his commanding offi- 
cer, who was of the higheft rank, he 
believed it poffible that he might be ad- 
vanced to a poft in the army, which 
would juftify hie pretenfions to Amelia, 
and remove all his difhculties at once. 

Agreftis wondered at the conduét of 
his daughter, but neither afked nor fu- 
{pected her motives: for he had always 
declared, that as he believed fhe would 
never marry againft his confent, he 
would never urge her to marry againft 
her own inclination. 

Amelia, therefore, continued to de- 
cline every offer, and Eugenio to fee her 
almoft every day, without the leaft inti- 
mation of his love, till the beginning of 
the laft winter, when he loft his fitter b 
the fmall-pox. His interviews wit 
Amelia were now lefs frequent, and 
therefore more intereftine: he feared, 
that as he would be feldom in her fight, 
the affiduitics of fome fortunate rival 
might at length exclude him from her 
remembrance: he did not, however, fal- 
ter in his refolution, nor did Amelia 
change her conduét. 


Ne LXV. TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 17532. 


ET FURIIS AGITATUS AMOR. 


VIRGe 





LOVE, WHICH THE FURIES IRRITATE TO RAGE. 


1 T happened that about this time fhe 
was addrefled by Ventofus, the eld- 
eft fon of a noble family; who, befides 
a large eftate, had great expectations 
from hie father’s influence at court. 


Ventofus, though he was ftrongly re- 
commended by Agrettis, and was re- 
markable for perfonal accomplifhments, 
was yet received with great — tte d 
Araclia: he was {urprized, mortified, 
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and difappointed; yet he continued his 
vifits, sal. was very diligent to difcover 
what had prevented his fuccefs. One 
evening, juft as he was about to take his 
leave, after much ineffeétual entreaty 
and complaint, Eugenio unexpectedly 
entered the room. Ventofus inftantl y re- 
marked the embarrafíment both of his 
miitreís and the ftranger,whom he there- 
fore fuppofed to be a rival, and no longer 
wondered at his own difappointment : 
thefe fufpicions were «very moment con- 
firmed and encreafed; for his prefence 
re emotions which cou d neither 
e concealed nor miftak n; thor ¿ hbya 
lefs penetrating eye than that of :ealou- 
fy, thes might have been overlooked. 

He was now fired with refentment and 
andignation; and having left the room 
fomewhat abruptly, he was met upon 
the ftairs by Agreftis, with whom he 
defired to fpeak a few words in private. 
A greftis turned back into another apart- 
ment, and Ventofus told him with fome 
warmth, that he did not expeét to have 
found his daughter pre-engaged; and 
that he could not help thinking himfelf 
ill treated. Agreftis, with equal warmth, 
required him to explain his meaning; 
and after fome time had been {pent in 
eager altercation, they parted in better 
temper; Agreftis perfuaded that a cian- 
deftine love had been carried on be- 
tween his daughter and Eugenio, and 
Ventofus convinced that Ameflis had 
never encouraged the pretenhons of his 
rival. 

Agreftis immediately fent for Ame- 
lia, and tternly urged her with many 
queitions, which fhe could only anfwer 
with blufhes and tears: her filence and 
confufion convinced him that Ventofus 
was not miftaken; and therefore, de- 
fitting from enquiry, he feverely repre- 
hended her for the paft, and enjoined her 
never to converfe with Eugenio again; 
to whom he alfo fignified his difpleafure, 
and requefted that, to prevent further 
uneafinefs, he would come no more to 
his houle till Amelia fhould be mar- 
ried. 

Eugenio, though his love was almoft 
hopelefs before, was yet greatly afflict- 
ed by this mellage; becaufe he feared 
that Amelia had fallon under her fa- 
ther’s difpleafyre, and th t now he was 
become jealous of his authority, he micht 
be ternpted to abufe it. As to fecure 
her peace was the principal objc& of his 
with, he concealed what had happened 
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from his father, left a quarrel fhould be 
produced between him and A ftia, im 
which Amelia’s —— and tender- 
neís would be yet more deeply wound- 
ed. When a vifit was intended to A > 
tis, he always took care to have foma 
engagement at another place: Agreiftis, 
however, as he had no conception of the 
principles upon which Eugenio aéted, 
did not doubt but that he had commu~ 
nicated the reafon of his abfence ta his 
father, and that his father was fecretly 
offended; but as he exprefled no refent= 
ment, he believed that his ambition had 
for once reftrained the petulance of hia 
pride, that he diffembled to prevent an 
open rupture, and had ftill hopes of ef- 
feéting the purpofe which he d con- 
certed with his fon. 

A fufpicion of ill-will always pro-- 
duces it; but befides this caufe of alien— 
ation, Agreftis had unjuftly mputed 2 
conduét to his friend, which rendered 
hin the objeét of his contempt and aver- 
fon; he therefore treated him with cald- 
neís and referve, fuppofing that he well 
knew the caufe, and negleéted to return 
his vifits without thinking it neceffary te 
afign any reafon. This condu& was at 
length remarked by Orgtiio, who con, 
fidered it as the caprice of a: charaéter 
which he always defpifed; he therefore 
retorted the negleét without expoftula— 
tion: and thus all intercourfe aa 
the families was at an end. 

Eugenio, in the mean time, was in- 
flexible in his purpofe; and Amelia, in 
her next interview with Ventofus, ace. 
quainted him tine fhe would fee him no- 
more. Ventofus again appealed to her 
father: but the old gentleman was fte2— 
dy in his principles, notwithftanding his 
refentment; and told him, that he had 
exerted all the authority which GOD 
and nature had given him in his favour 3 
and that, however provoked, he would 
never prottitute his child, by compelling 
her to marry a perfon who was not the 
ob'eét of her choice. 

Ventofus, who was extremely morti- 
fied at this difappointment, was y 
ro od about Eugenio, for whom he 
{till fuppofed he had been rejected: he 
foon learned his fituation and circum- 
itances, and his long intimac y with 
Amelia; he reflected upon the confu- 
fon which both had expreffed in the ac- 
ci lental interview at which he was pre- 
fent; and was willing to believe, that 
his rival, however contemptihle, had 
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been too fuccefsful to be fupplanted 
with honour by a hufband: this, how- 
ever, if he did not belicve, he was very 
diligent to propigate; and to remove the 
diſgrace of a retufal, hinted that for this 
acatou he had abrupily difcontinued his 
addrefles, and congratulated himieclf 
upon his napr. 

It happened that about fix weeks aco, 
Ventotus, as he was walking in the Mall 
with a young officer of diftinction, met 
Amelia in company of feveral ladies and 
a gentleman. Hethought fit to howto 
Amelia with a fupercilious refpect, which 
had greatly the airof an infult. Of this 
comphment Amelia, though he looked 
hum in the face, took no notice: by this 
calm difdain he wwas at once difappcinted 
and confounded; he was ſtung by an 
effort of his own malignity, and his 
breaft fwelled with pafion which he 
could not vent. In this agitation of 
mind he haftily turned back, and deter- 
mined, for whatever reafon, to follow 
her. After he had advanced about fifty 
paces, he faw Eugenio coming forward”, 
who, the moment he perceived Anelia, 
turned into another walk. This wi» ob- 
ferved by Ventofus, whofe contempt anct 
indignatron had row another obhicéct, 
upon which they might without violence 
to the Jaws of henc:ur ke gratified: he 
communicated his purpofe to his com- 

nion, and ho-ttily followed Engenio. 

Then they had oveitaken him, thev 
burf into a herie-laugh, and pufh-d fo 
rudoly by him that he could fcarce re- 
cover his ftep: they did not, however, 
go on; but topping fucdidenly, turned 
about ^s if to apologize forthe accident, 
and afreéted preat furprize at difcover- 
ing to whom it had happened. Vento- 
fus bowel very low, and with much 
contemptuous ceremony begged his par- 
don, selling him at the fame time, that 
there w-s a lady in the next walk who 
woull le very clad of his company. 
To this infult Eugenio anfwered, that 
he was not willing to fuppofe that . 1 
afiroat was intended, and that if the 
lady he meant was a woman of honour, 
fhe ought always to he mentioned with 
refpet. Ventofus replied, that whether 
the lady he meant was a woman of 
honour, he would not determine; bit 
he beliuved fhe had been very kind; 
and was pleafed to fee that her favours 
were not for.rotten, though they wee 
no longer acccpted. Eu, enio was not 
mow mailte: of bis tempor, but tunning 
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fuddenly upon Ventofus, ftruck him with 
fuch violence that he fell at his f ct: he 
role, however, in an inftant, and Jai 
his hand upon his fword, but was pre- 
vented fiom drawing it by his compa- 
mion; and the crowd beginning to 
gather about them, they partei with 
mutual expreflions of contempt and 
rage. 

In the moring the officer who had 
been in company with Wentofus at the 
quarrel, delivered a challenge to Euge- 
nio, which he anfwered by the follow- 
ing bili t. 


SIR, 


Y OUR behaviour laft night has con- 

vinced me that sou are a fcoundrel; 
and your letter this morning that you are 
a fool. If I fhould accept your chal- 
lenge, I fhould myfeif be both. I owe 
a duty to GOD anl to my country, 
which I deom it infamous to violate; 
and Tan intiufead with 7 life, which I 
think cannot wrtho t folly be iBthiked 
azaiÍnít yours. Ib lvo you have ruin- 
ed, bu* yu 1 cannot desra le me. You 
m>y romibly, while von freer over this 
letter, 1 cret y exult in yo ur own fafery 5 
but remember, that to prevent atfaffina- 
tion J have a iword, and to chaltile in- 
folence a cane. 


With this letter the captain returned 
to Ventotus, who rei dit with all the 
extravegances f rage and diídain: the 
captain, however, en icavoured to footh 
and enco.uiage him; he reprefented Eu- 
genio as a poltroon and a beggar, whom 
ke ought no otherwife to punifh than by 
removing him from the rank into which 
he had intruded; and tis, he faid, would 
be very eafily acccomplithed. VWentofus 
at length acqui.fecd in che fentiments of 
his fricnd; an. dit was foon induftrioufly 
repoited that Eucenio had ¡truck a per- 
fon of high rank, and refufel him the 
fatisfaction of a ger tioman which he had 
condeicended to afk. For not acceptin. 
a challenge, Eugenio could not be le- 
sally punifhed, becaufe it was made his 
duty as a foldicr by the art cles of war; 
but it drew upon him the cantcinpt of 
his fuperior officers, and made them 
very iollicitous to find icms pretence to 
dinis him. Ihe tiiends of Ventofrus 
immediately intimated, that the act of 
violence to which Eurenio had been pro- 
voked, wis committed within the verse 
er the court, and was theretore a fut- 

ficient 
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ficient caufe to break him; as for that 
offence he was liable to be punifhed with 
the loís of his hand, by a law which 


though difufed was ftill in force. This 
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expedient was eagerly adopted, and 
Eugenio was accordingly deprived of 
his commiffion. 


N° LXVI. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1753- 


NOLO VIRUM, FACILI REDIMIT QUI SANGUINE FAMAM? 
HUNC VOLO, LAUDARI QUI SINE MOR TE POTEST- 


Mar To 


WOT HIM I PRIZE WHO POORLY GAINS 

FROM DEATH THE PALM WHICH BLOOD DISTAINS§ 
BUT HIM WHO WINS WITH NOBLER STRIFE 

AN UNPOLLUTED WREATH FROM LIFE, 


E had concealed his quarrel with 
Ventofus from his father, who 
was then at the family feat about twenty 
niles from London, becauíe he was not 
willing to acquaint him with the caute: 
but the effet was fuch as could not be 
hidden; and it was now become necef- 
fary that he fhould anticipate the report 
of others. He therefore fet out Imme- 
diately for the country; but his father 
about the fame time arrived in London: 
fome imperfeét account had been fent 
him of the proceedings aga'nít Eugenio; 
and though he concluded from his filence 
that he had been guilty of fome indifcre- 
tion, yet he did not fufpeét an imputation 
of cowardice; and hoped by his intereít 
to fupport him againít private refent- 
ment. When he found that he had 
miffed Eugenio in fome of the avenues 
to town, he went — 7 — to the 
gentleman who had procured his com- 
miffion, from whom he learned ail the 
circumitances of the affair. "The mo- 
ment he heard that his fon had refuífed a 
challenge, he was feized with rage fo vio- 
lent, that it had the appearance of diſ- 
traction: he uttered innumerable oaths 
and execratione in a voice that was {carce 
human, declared his fon to be unworthy 
of his name, and folemnly renounced 
him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the fame 
day, but it was late before he arrived. 
The fervant that opened the door told 
him with tears in his cyes, that his fa- 
tner was gone to bed ntuch difordered, 
and had commanded that he fhould no 
more be admitted into that houfe. He 
ftood motionlefs a few moments; and 
then depiiting without reply, came 
direétly to me; his looks were wild, his 
countenance pale, and his eyes iwim- 
ming in tars: the moment he faw me, 


he threw himfelf into a chair; and 
ting a copy of his anfwer to Ventofus”s 
challenge into my hand, anticipated my 
enquiries by relating all that 
pencd. 


folation as I could, I 
him with much difficulty to go to bed. 
I fat up the reft of the night, devifing 
various arguments to convince Orgilio, 
that his fon had added new dignity to 
his character. 
to his houfe; and after much follicita— 
tion was admitted to his chamber. E 
found him in bed, where he had lain 
awake all the night; and it was eafy to 
fee that his mind was in great agitation. 
I hoped that this tumult was produced 
by the ftruggles of parental tendernefs + 
but the moment I mentioned his fon, he 
fell into an agony of rage that rendered 
him fpeechlefs; and I came away, con- 
vinced that the eloquence of an angel 
upon the fame fubjedt 

without effeét. 
late thefe difcouraging circumftances to 
Eugenio: I told him that it would be 
proper to wait a few days before any 
farther a 


uta 
ad hap- 


After having adminiftered fuch con- 
prevailed upon 


In the morning I went 


ét would have been 
I did not, however, re- 


lication was made; not only 


becaufe his father’s refentinent would 
apie! fubíide, but becaufe he was 
now indifpofed. 


Eugenio, when he heard that his fa- 


ther was ill, changed colour and burft 
into tears. 
knocking foftly at the 
dow, enquired how he did; and when 
he found that his fever was become dan- 
gerous, he intreated me to go yet once 
more and intercedefor him, iat * might 
at lea(t be permitted to {ce his father, if 
he might not hope to be forgiven. I 
went; but when Orgilio heard my name, 
he tell into a fre 


He went every evening, and 
ervant’s win- 


traníport of ra BS» 
whig 
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which ended in a delirium. The effect 
evhich this incident produced upon Eu- 
genio, who waited at the end of the ftreet 

r my return, cannot be defcribed: I 
pa upon him to go back to my 

ufe, where he fometimes haftily tra- 
verfed the room, and fometimes fat fixed 


in a kind of id infenfibility the 
floor, While he was in one of thefe 


fits, news was brought that his father 
was dead, and had the morning after 
he was taken ill difinherited him, de- 
claring that by the infamy of his con- 
duét he had broke his heart. 

Eugenio heard this acconnt without 
any apparent furprize or erhotion, but 
could not be perfuaded to change his 
fture or receiveany foods till his fj —* 
i 1 






ings quite exhaufted, fleep reliev 


a few hours from the agony of bis mind. 

‘The night on which his father was 
buried, he wrapped.himfelf up in a 
ho 





rieman's coat thar belonged to my 
fervant, and followed the proceffion ata 
diftámee op foot. When the ceremony 
was over, and the company departed, he 
threw himfelf on the grave; and hiding 
his face in the duft, wept over itin filence 
that wus interrupted only by groans. I, 
whe had followed him unperceived, did 





not think it prudent to intrude upen the 
folesnnity his forrow, till the morn- 


ing dawned: he was furprized, and E 
th t fomewhat confounded to fee me; 
he ffered me, however, to lead him 
away, but neither of us uttered a word. 
He told me the next day, that he 
would trouble me a idid nights — de 
a lodgin and in e mean time thin 
of fome — by which he might obtain 
a fublifterice: he was, indeed, totally de- 
ftitute, without money and withouta pro- 
feffion; but he made no complaint, and 
obftinately refufed all pecuniary affift- 
— Jei than a week' afterwards, hav- 
ing converted his watch, his fword, a 
fnuff-box, and ring, into money, he en- 
gaged ag a common failor in a private 
undertaking to difcover the north-weft 
to India. | 
rí he communicated this defperate 
rize, he appeared perfectly com- 
















ente al erte e 
poled; * My dear friend,” faid he, “it 
* has been always my point of honour 
to obcy the commands of Gop, the 
Prime Author of my being and theul- 
timate objeét of my hope, at whatever 
rifque; and I do not repent that E have 


at the 
upon 


Ban n AA 


fteadily adhered to this princi 
expence of all that is valua 
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earth: I have fuffered the lofs of for- 
tune, of love, apd of fame; but I have 
preferved my integrity, and I know 
that I fhall not lofe my reward. To 
thefe I would, indeed, add the efteem, 
though not the love of Amelia. She 
will hear of me as degraded and dif- 
inherited, a coward, av nd, and 
a fugitive; and her efteem, I think, I 
have fufficient reafon to give up: grief 
will wound herd than contempt; 
it is, therefore, beit that fhe fhould 
defpife me. Some of thofe by whom 
fhe is addrefled, deferwe her; and I 
ought not to withhold a felicity which 
I cannot enjoy. I fhall embark to- 
morrow; and your friendly embrace 
ts all the good that I expe& to receive 
from this country, when I depart in 
fearch of others which are unknown.” 
“To this addrefs I was not in a condi- 
tion to reply; and perceiving that I was 
overwhelmed with grief, he left me, per- 
haps, left his purpofe fhould be thaken, 
and my weakneis fhould prove conta- 
gious. , 

On the morrow I attended him to the 
fhip. He talked to me of indifferent 
things; and when we parted wrung 
my hand, and turned from me abruptly 
without f ing. Y haited into the boat 
which waited to bri me on fhore, and 
would not again feel the pangs of yelter- 
day for all the kingdoms of the world. 

Such is the friend I have ioft! fuch is 
the man, whom the world has diígraced 
for refufing a challenge! But none who 
are banchet with pity at hismisfortunes, 
wilh that he had avoided them 
ther conduét; and not to pity Eugenio, is 
furely tobe a Art mina — 

Xt may, perhaps, queftioned, whe- 
ther I — thus to have exhibited his 
ftory under feigned names; or have a 
right to atempt that which he forbore. 

y love to him, is, indeed, my motive: 
but I think my conduct is juft, when I 
confider, that though it is poffible that 
Amelia may by the peruíal of thefe pa- 

rs fuffer the moft tender, and there- 

ore the moft exquifite diftrefs, by the 
re-ettablifhment of her eftcem for him 
who moft deferves it; yet the world ma 
derive new virtue from the dignity whic 
the character of Eugenio reflects u 
his conduét: his example is truly illuf- 
trious; and as it can fcarce fail to excite 
emulation, it ought not to be concealed. 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

BENEVOLUS. 
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JUNE 26, 1753- 


VIRG» 


THEY POLISH LIFE BY USEFUL ARTS. 


HAT familiarity produces neg- 

let, has been long obferved. T'he 
effet of all external objeéts, however 
great or fplendid, ceafes with the novel- 
ty: the courtier ftands without emotion 
in the royal prefence; the ruftick tram- 
ples under his foot the Beauties of the 
{pring, with little attention to their co- 
lour or their fragrance; and the inhabi- 
tant of the coaft darts his eye upon the 
immenfe diffufion of waters, without 
awe, wonder, or terror. 

Thofe who have paffed much of their 
lives inthis great city, look upon it’s 
opulence and it’s multitudes, it’s extent 
and variety, with cold indifference; but 
an inhabitant of the remoter parts of the 
kingdom is immediately diftinguifhed by 
a kind of diffipated curiofity, a buíy en- 
deavour to divide his attention among tft 
a thoufand objeSts, and a wild confu- 
fion of aftonifhment and alarm. 

The attention of a new-comer 1s ge- 
nerally firft ítruck by the multiplicity of 
cries that itun him in the ftreets, and the 
variety of merchandife and manufactures 
which the fhopkeepers expofe on every 
hand; and he is apt, by unwary burfts 
of admiration, to excite the merriment 
and contempt of thofe, who miftake the 
ufe of their eyes for effects of their un- 
derftanding, and confound accidental 
knowledge with juft reafoning. 

But, furely, thefe are fubjeéts on which 
any man may without reproach employ 
his meditations: the innumerable oceu- 
pations among which the thoufands that 
ivwarm in the ftreets of London are dif- 
tribu-el, may furnifh employment to 
minds of every cait, and capacities of 
every degre». He that contemplates the 
extentot th s wonderful city, finds it dif- 
ficult to conceive, by what method plen- 
ty is maintained in our markets, and how 
the inhabitants are regularly fupplicd 
with the neceifuries of life; but when he 
examines the fhops and warchoufes,’ fees 
the immenfe ttorcs of every kind of mer- 
chandize piled up fer fale, and runs over 
all the minofaftures of art and products 
of nature, v hich arc every where attraét- 
ias his ey. and folliciting his purfe, he 


will be inclined to conclude, that fuch 
quantities cannot eafily be exhaufted, 
and that partof mankind mutt foon ftand 
till for want of employment, till the 
wares already provided fhall be worn 
out and deltroyed. 

As Socrates was pafiing through the 
fair at Athens, and cafting his eyes over 
the fhops and cuítomers; * How many 
€ things are here,” fays he, * that I do 
€ notwant!” The fame fentiment is every 
moment rifing in the mind of him that 
walks the ftreets of London, however 
inferior in philofophy to Socrates; he 
beholds a thoufand fhops crowded with 
goods, of which he can fcarcely tell the 
ufe, and which therefore he is apt to 
confider as of no value; and, indeed, 
many of the arts by which families are 
fupported, and wealth is heaped toge- 
ther, are of that minute and fuperfluous 
kind, which nothing but experience 
could evince poflible to be profecuted 
with advantage, and which, as the world 
might eafily want, it could fcarcely be 
expected to encourage. 

But fo it is, that cuftom, curiofity, or 
wantonnefs, fupplies every art with pa- 
trons, and finds purchafers for eve 
manufaéture. T he world is fo adjutted, 
that not only bread, but riches, may be 
obtained without great abilities, or ar- 
duous performances: the moft untkilful 
hand and unenlightened mind have fuf- 
ficient incitements to induftry; for he 
that is refolutely bufly, can fcarcely be in 
want. Thereis, indeed, no employment, 
however defpicable, from which a man 
may not promife himfelf more than com- 
petence, when he fees thoufands and 
myriads raifed to dignity by no other 
merit than that of contributing to fupply 
their neighbours with the means of fuck- 
ing finoke through a tube of clay; and 
otners raifing contributions upon thofe 
whole elegance diídains the groſſneſs of 
finoky luxury, by grinding the fame ma- 
terials into a powder that may at once 
gratify and impair the ímell. 

Not only by theft popular and modifh 
trifles, but by a thoufand unheeded and 
evaneicent kinds of bufineís, are the 

2 multitudes 
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multitudes of this city preferved from 

i cla, and confequently from want. 

In the endlefs variety of taftes and cir- 

cumftances that diverfify mankind, no- 

thing is fo fuperfluous, but that fomeone 

deires ıt; or fo common, but that fome 

one is cqmpelled ta buy it. As nothing 

is. ufelefa but becaufe it is in improper 
hands, what is thrown away by one is 

gathered up by another; and the refufe 
of part of mankind furnifhes a fubordi- 

nate claía with the materials neceflary to 
their fu rt. 

Wher I look round upon thofe who 
are thus varioufly exerting their qualifi- 
cations, I cannot but admire the fecret 
cancatenation of fociety, that links to- 
gether the great and the mean, the illuf 
trious and the obfcure; and confider 
with benevolent fatisfaction, that no 
man, unlefs his body ormind be totally 
difabled, has need to fuffer the mortifica- 
tion of feeing himfelf ufelefs or burden- 
Yome to the community: he that will di- 
ligently labour, in whatever occupation, 
will deferve the fuftenance which he 
obtains, and the proteétion which he en- 
joys; and may lie down every night with 

pleafing confcioufnefs, of having 
contributed fomething to the happinefs 
of life. 

Contempt and admiration are equally 
incident to narrow minds: he whofe com- 
prehenfion can take in the whole fubor- 
dination of mankind, and whofe peripi- 
cacity can pierce to the real ftate of things 

e thin veils of fortune or of 
fafhion, will difcover meannefs in the 
higheft ftations, and dignity in themean- 
eft; and find that no man can become ve- 
nerable but by virtue, or contemptible 
but by wickednefs. 

In the midít of this univeríal hurry, 
noman ought to be fo little infiuenced by 
example, or fo void of honeft emulation, 
as to ftand a lazy fpeétator of inceffant 
labour; or pleafe himfelf with the mean 
happineís of a drone, while the active 
fwarms are buzzing about him: no man 
ig without fome quality, by the due ap- 
plication of which he might deferve well 
of the world; and whoever he be that 
has bat little in his power, fhould be in 
hafte to do that little, left he be con- 
founded with him that can do nothing. 

By this general concurrence of endea- 
yours, arts of every kind have been fo 

long cultivated, that all the wants of 
man may be immediately fupphed; idle- 
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nefs can fcarcely form a wifh which the 
may not gratify by the toil of others, or 
curiofity dream of a toy, which the fhops 
are not ready to afford her. 

Hlappineis is enjoyed only in propor« 
tion as it is known; and {uch is the irate 
or folly of man, that it is known only 
by experience of it’s contrary: we who 
have long lived amidf& the comveniences 
of a town immenfely populous, have 
{carce an idea of a place where defire 
cannot be gratified by money. In order 
to have a juft fenfe of this artificial plen- 
ty, itis neceflary to have pafled fome 
time in a diftant colony, or thofe parts 
of our ifland which are thinly inhabited: 
he that has ofce known how many trades 
every man in fuch fituations is compel- 
led to exercife, avith how much labour the 
produéts of nature muft be accommo- 
dated to human ufe, how long the loís or 
defeét of any common utenfil muít be 
endured, or by whataukward expedients 
it muft be fupplied, how far men may 
wander with money in their hands be- 
fore any can fell them what they wifh to 
buy, will know how to rate at it's pro- 
per value the plenty and eafe of a great 
city. 

But that the happinefs of man may 
{till remain imperfeét, as wants in this 
place are eafily fupplied, new wants like- 
wife are eafily created; every man, in 
furveying the fhops of Lonjlon, fees 
numberleís inftruments and convenien- 
ces, Of which, while he did not know 
them, he never felt the need; and yet, 
when uíe has made them familiar, won- 
ders how life could be fupported with- 
out them. ‘Thus it comes to país, that 
our defires always increafe with our pof- 
feifions,; the knowledge that fomething 
remains yet unenjoyed, impairs our en- 
joymeht of the good before us. 

They who have been accuftomed to 
the refinement of fcience, and multipli- 
cations of contrivance, foon lofe their 
confidence in the unafiilted powers of 
nature, forget the paucity of our real 
neceffities, and overlook the eafy me- 
thods by which they may be fupplied. 
It were a fpeculation worthy of a philo- 
fophical mind, to examine how much is 
taken away from our native abilitics, as 
well as added to them by artificial expe- 
dients. We are fo accultomed to give 
and receive affiftance, that each of us 
fingly can do little for himfeif; and there 
iS icarce any one among us, however 


contracted 
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contracted may be his form of life, who 
does not enjoy the labour of a thaufand 
artiíts. 

But a furvey of the various nations 
that inhabit the earth will inform us, 
that life may be fupported with lefs af- 
fiftance 3; and that the dexterity which 

ractice enforced by neceffity produces, 
as able to effeét much by very ícanty 
means. ‘Ihe nations of Mexico and 
Peru ereéted cities and temples without 
the ufe of iron; and at this day the rude 
Indian fupplies himielf with all the ne- 
cc aries of life : fent, like the reft of man- 
kind, naked into the world, as foon 
as his parents have nurfed him up to 
ftrength, 16 is to provide by his own 
labour for his own fupport. His firft 
care is to finda fharp flint among the 
rocks; with this he undertakes to fell 
the trecs of the torcit; he fhapes his bow, 
heads his arrows, builds his cottage, and 
hollows his canoe, and from that time 
lives in a ttate of plenty and profperity; 
he is fheltered from the fttorms, he is for- 
tified againtt beaíts of prey, he is ena- 
bled to purfue the fifh of the fea, and the 
deer of th mountains; and as he does 
not know, does not envy the happinefs 
of polifhed nations, where gold can fup- 
ply the want of fortitude and fkill, and 
he whole laborious anceltors have made 
him rich, nay lie fretched upon a couch, 
and fec all the treafures of all the ele- 
ments poured down before him. 

This picture of a favage life, if it hews 
how much individuals may pertorm, 
fhews likewife how much fociety is to 


be defired. “Though the perfeverance 
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and addrefs of the Indian excite our ad- 
miration, they nevertheleís ¢annot pro- 
cure him the conveniences which are en- 
joyed by the vagrant beggar of a civi- 
lized country: he hunts like a wild beaft 
to fatisfy his hunger; and when he lies 
down to reft after a fuccefsful chace, 
cannot pronounce himielf fecure againit 
the danger of perifhing in a few days; 
he is, perhaps, content with his condi- 
tion, becaufe he knows not that a better 
is attainable by man; as he that is bora 
blind does not long for the perception 
of light, becaufe he cannot conceive the 
advantages which light would afford 
him: but hunger, wounds, and weari- 
nefs, are real evils, though he believes 
them equally incident to all his fellow 
creatures; and when a tempeft compels 
him to lie ftarvine in his hut, he cannot 
Jay be concluded equally happy with 
thofe whom art has exempted from the 
powerof chance, and who make the fore- 
going year provide for the following. 
To receive and to communicate affift- 
ance, conititutes the happinefs of human 
life: man may indeed preferve his exift- 
ence in folitude, but can enjoy it only 
in fociety: the greateft underftanding of 
an individual, cloomed to procure Roa 
and cloathing for himfelf, will barel 
fupply him with.expedients to keep o 
death from day to day; but as one of a 
larger community, performing only his 
hare to the common bufineís, he gains 
leifure for intellegtual pleafures, and en- 


joys the happinefs of reafon and re- 
fieétion. 


SATURDAYS, JUNE 36; ross. 


NOCET EMPTA DOLORE VOLUPTAS. 


Ovipe 


ROW VAIN THE JOY FOR WHICH OUR PAIN MUST PAY. 


T has been remarked. that the play of 

brutes is al va -s a mock h.xht ; aud, 
perhaps, this is equally tuue of all the 
¿ports that h.v-b cer turented by rcea.on 
for the amute nent of mankin ld. Dhece- 
lebrated cames of an*.quity wer> omc- 
thing more; the conf Et was otten fatai, 
and the 7; leafure of tie fpectatogs fecms 
to have becn propor tica l to the dan«er 
ot the comba ants: nor does 1t anpor 
that any fpoit hes been nnce con rived, 
which can grat fy p ie ea voicne., or 
en Catuin without pro. icing, an oppou- 


tion of intereft. Thre are, indced, many 
exturnal advantazes whici it has never 
baen thonzatimmo.,al “oacqur-, hovgh 
an oppolition of interel. isn ce Tarily im- 
pl >i; advantages which, like a ¡take at 
car ts, one party can only g in by the 
lof of tueotherz for wealth and po ‘eny, 
omic ity and aitlinétion, command and 
fervit ide, are mutually relative, and the 
exittence of cach is by cach reciprocail y 
decried and . iven. | 
Diay, thercfore, is not unlawful, mere- 
iy a> a conte:it; mor can the pleaiine of 
thm 
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them that win, be imputed toa criminal 
want of benevolence in this ftate of im- 
perfeétion, merely becaufe it is enjoyed 
at the expence of thofe who lofe. But 
as in bufineís, it has never been held 
lawful to circumvent thofe whom we de- 
fire to excel ; fo in play, the chance of 
lofs and gain ought to be always equal; 
at Jeaft, each party fhould be apprized 
' of the force employed againít him; and 
#f then he plays againft odds, no man 
has a right toenquire his motive, though 
a good man would decline to engage 
him. 

‘There is, however, one fpecies of di- 
werfion which has not been generally 
condemned, though it is produced by 
an attack upon thofe who have not vo- 
luntarily entered the lifts; who find them- 
felves buffeted in the dark, and have nei- 
ther means of defence nor poffibility of 
— — 

Thefe feats are atchieved by the knights 
errant of mirth, and known by the name 
of Frolics: under this name, indeed, 
many fpecies of wanton cruelty have 
been practifed, without incurring the 
infamy, or raifing the indignation, which 
‘they deferve; and it is extremely difh- 
cult to fix upon any certain criterion, by 
which frolics may be diftinguifhed into 
eriminal and innocent. If we could 
difcern effects while they are involved in 
their caufes, and afcertain every remote 
confequence of our own aétions, perhaps 
thefe fallies might be allowed under the 
fame reftriétions as raillery: the falfe 
alarms and ridiculous diftreís into which 
others are betrayed to make us fport, 
fhould be fuch only as will be fubjeéts 
of merriment even to the fufferer when 
they are paft, and remembered neither 
with refentment nor regret: but as ever 
aétion may produce effeéts over whic 
human power has no influence, and 
which human fagacity cannot forefee ; 
we fhould not lightly venture to the 
yerge of evil, nor {trike at others, though 
with a reed, leit, like the red of Mofes, 
at become a ferpent in our hands. 

During the hard froft in the year 
M DCCXL, four youno gentlemen of con- 
fiderable rank rode into an inn, near ore 
of the principal avenues to this city, at 
eloven o'clock at night, without any at- 
tendant; and having exprefled uncom- 
mon concern about their horfes, and 
overlooked the provifion that was made 
for them, called for a room; ordering 
sine and tobacco to be brought in, and 
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declaring, that as they were to fet out 
very early in the morning, it was not 
worth while to go to bed. Before the 
waiter returned, each of them had laid 
a pocket piftol upon the table, which 
when he entered they appeared to be very 
follicitous to conceal, and fhewed fome 
confufion at the furprize. “They per- 
ceived with great fatisfaction, that the 
fellow was alarmed at his difcovery;and 
having npon various pretences called 
him often into the roem, one of them 
contrived to pull out a mafk with his 
handkerchief from the pocket of a horfe- 
man’s coat. They difcourfed in dark 
and ambiguous terms, affeéted a bufy 
and anxious circumfpeétion, urged the 
man often to drink, and feemed defirous 
to render him fubfervient to fome pur- 
pofe which they were unwilling to dif- 
cover. They endeavoured to conciliate 
his good will, by extravagant cominen- 
dations of his dexterity and diligence, 
and encouraged him to famuliarity by 
afking him many queltions : he was, 
however, {till cautious and referved ; one 
of them, therefore, pretending to have 
known his mother, puta crown into his 
hand, and foon after took an opportunity 
to afk him at what hour a ftage coach, 
the paffengers of which they inter. dd 
to HUMBUG, fet out in the morning, 
whether it was full, and if $t was at- 
tended with a guard. 

The man was now confirmed in his 
fufpicions; and though he had accepted 
the bribe, refolved to difcover the fecret. 
Having evaded the queftions with as 
much art as he could, he went to his 
matter, Mr. Sp'ggot, who was then in 
bed, and acquainted him with what he 
had obferved. 

Mr. Spiggot ir thediat*ly got up, and 
held a coniultation with his wife what 
was to be done. She ad ‘led him im- 
mediately ta fend for the conftable with 
prope afiiftants, and fecure them: but 

e confidered, that as this would proba- 
bly preventa robbery, it would deprive 
him of an opportunity to gain a very 
confiderable fum, which he would be- 
come intitled to upon their conviction, 
if he could apprehend them after the 
faét; he therefore very prudently called 
up four or five of the oftlers that be- 
longed to the yard, and having com- 
municaited his fufpicions and defign, 
engaged them to enliit under his com- 
mand as an efcort to the coach, and to 
watch the motions of the highwaymen 
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as he fhould direst. But mine hoft alfo 
wifely confidering, that this expedition 
would be attended with certain expence, 
and that the profit which he hoped was 
contingent, acquainted the paffengers 
with their danger, and propofed that a 
guard fhould be hired by a voluntary 
contribution; a propolal, to which, upon 
a fight of the robbers through the win- 
dow, they readily agreed. Spiggot was 
now fecured again{ft pecuniary lofs at 
all events, and about three o'clock the 
knights of the trolic with infinite fatit- 
faction beheld five paflengers, among 
whom there was but one gentleman, ftep 
into the coach with the aipeét of crimi- 
nals going to execution; and enjoyed 
the fignificant figns which paffed be- 
tween them and the larmHord, concern- 
ing the precautions taken for their de- 
fence. 

As foon as the coach was gone, the 
fuppofed highwaymen paid their reckon- 
ing in great hafte, and called for their 
horfes: care had already been taken to 
faddle them; for it was not Mr. Spig- 
pots defire that the adventurers fhould 
go iar before they executed tiir pur- 
pofe; and as foon as they departed he 
prepared to follow them with his pofle. 
He was, indeed, greatly furprized to [ee 
that they turned the contrary way when 
they went out of the inn yard; but he 
fuppofed they might chufe to take a fmall 
circuit to prevent fufpicion, as they might 
eafily overtake the coach whenever they 
would: he determined, however, to keep 
behind them; and therefore, inftead of 
going after the coach, followed them at 
a diftance, till, to his utter difappoint- 
ment, he faw them perfilt in a different 
rout, and at length turn into an inn in 
Piccadilly, where feveral fervants in li- 
very appeared to have been waiting for 
them, and where his curiofity was foon 
gratified with their characters and their 
names. 

In the mean time the coach proceeded 
in it’s journey. The panic of the paf- 
fengers increafed upon perceiving that 
the guard which they had hired did not 
come up; and they began to accufe Spig- 
got of having betrayed thein to the rob- 
bers for a hare of the booty: they could 
not help looking every moment from the 
window, though it was fo dark that a 
warron could not have been feen at the 
diftance of twenty yards: every tree was 
miituken for a man and horife, the noife 
of the vehicle in which they rode was 
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believed to be the trampling of purfuers, 
and they expeéted every moment to hear 
the coachman commanded to ftop, and 
to fee a piftol thruft in among them with 
the dreadful injunétion—- Deliver your 
€ money.” 

Thus far the diftreís, however eat 
and unmerited, will be deemed ridicu- 
lous; the fufferers will appear to have 
ingenioufly tormented themíelves, by 
the fagacity with which they reafoned 
from appearances intended to deceive 
them, and their follicitude to prevent 
inifchiefs which none would attempt. 

But it happened that when the coach 
had got about two miles out of town, it 
was overtaken by a horfeman who rode 
very hard, and called out with great ea- 
gerneís to the driver to nop this inci- 
dent among perfons who hac fuftered 
perpetual apprehenfion and alarm from 
the moment they fet out, produced a 
proportionate effeét. The wife of the 
gentleman was ío terrified, that fhe funk 
down from her feat ; and he was fo much 
convinced of his danger, lo touched at 
her diftrefs, and fo incenfed — the 
rufhan who had produced it, that with- 
out uttering a word, he drew a piftol 
from his pocket, and {fceing the mam 
parley with the coachman, who had now 
{topped his horfes, he fhot him dead. 
upon the [pot. 

The man, however, who had thus 
fallen the victim of a frolic, was foon 
known to be the fervant of a lady wha 
had paid earneft for the vacant place in 
the ftage; and having by fome accident 
been delayed till it was fet out, had fol. 
lowed itinahackney-coach, and fent him 
before her to detain it till Me came up, 

Here the ridicule is ataneml; and we 
are furprized that we did not fooner re- 
ficét that the company had fufhicient 
caufe for their fear and their precaution, 
and that the frolic was nothing more 
than a lye, which it would have been 
folly not to believe, and prefumption to 
difrerard. 

The next day, while the bucks were 
entertaining a polite circle at White's 
with an account of the farce they had 
played the night before, news arrived of 
the cataitrophe. A fudden confufien 
covered every countenance; and they 
remained fome time filent, looking u 
each other, mutually accufed, reproached 
ancl condemned. 

This favourable moment was im- 
proved by a gentleman, who, though 

fometines 
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fometimes feen in that affembly. is yet 
eminent for his humanity and his wif- 
dom. € A man,’ fiad he, * who found 
* himfelf bewildered in the intricacies of 
a labyrinth, when the fun was going 
down, would think himfelf happy, if 
a clue fhould be put into his hand by 
which he might be led out in fafety: 
he would not, furely, quit it for a mo- 
ment, becaufe it might poftibly be 
recovered; and, if he did, would be 
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in perpetual danger of tumbling upon 
iome other wanderer, and biineing a 
common calamity upon both. Inthe 
maze of life we are often bewildered, 
and darknefs and danger furrou id us a 
but every one may at leaft fecure con- 
fcience againtt the power of accident, 
by adhing inviolably to that rule, 
by which we are enioined to abitain 
even from the APPEARANCES OF 
EVIL.’ 
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CEÆSARe 


MEN WILLINGLY BELIEVE WHAT THEY WISH TO BE TRUE 


ULLY has long ago obferved, 

that no man, however weakened 
by long life, is fo confcious of his own 
decrepitude, as not to imagine that he 
may yet hold his {tation in the world for 
another year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day 
furnifhes new confirmation: thereis no 
time of life in which men for the moft 
part feem lefs to expeét the ftroke of 
death, than when every other eye {ces it 
impending ; or are more buty in provid- 
ing for another year, than when it is 
plain to all but themfelves, that at ano- 
ther year they cannot arrive. “Though 
every funeral that paffes before their eycs 
evinces the deceitfulncfs of fuchexpeécta- 
tions, fince every man who is borne to 
the grave thought himfelf equally cer- 
tain of living at Icaft to the next year; 
the furvivor ill continues to flatter Kim- 
ielf, and is never at a loís for fome rea- 
fon why his life fhould be protraéted, 
and the voracity of dcath continue to be 

acified with tome other precy. 

But this is only onc of the innumera- 
ble artifices practifed in the univerfal 
confpiracy of inankind agamít them- 
felves: every age and every condition 
indulges fome darling fallacy; every 
man amufes himi lf with projeéts which 
he knows to beimprotable, and which, 
therefore, he rcf .lves to purtue without 
daring to ecamine them. Whatever 
any man ardently defires, he very readily 
believes that he fhall fome time attain: 
he whof: intemperance has overwhelmed 
him with difzefes, while he languifhes 
in the ſpring, cxpects vigour and reco- 
very from the fummer fun; and while 
he melts away in the fummeys, transfers 


his hopes to t! e frofts of winter: he that 
gazes upon clegance or pleafure, which 
want of money hinders him from imi- 
tating or paitaking, comforts himfelf 
that the time of diftrefs will foon be at 
an enc, 3n1 that every day brings him 
nearcr to a ftate of happineís ; though he 
knows it has paffed not only without 
acquiñticn of aivantage, but perhaps 
without endeavours after it, in the for- 
mation of fchemes that cannot be exe- 
cuted, and in the contemplation of pro- 
fpeéts which cannot be approached. 

Such is the general dream in which 
we all fumber cut ow tine: every man 
thinks the dav coming, in which he fhall 
be gratified with all his wifhes, in which 
he fhall leave all thofe competitors be- 
hind, who are now rejoicing like him- 
felf in the expectation of viétory; the 
day is alwavs coming to the fervile in 
which they mall be powerful, to the ob- 
fcure in which they fall be eminent, 
and to the deformed in which they fhall 
be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with 
fo little attention on the world about 
him, as to imegine this reprefentation 
exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life; let hina 
confider what were his hopes and pro- 
{pects ten years ago, and what addi- 
tions he then expected to be made by ten 
years to his happinefs: thofe years are 
now celaofed; have they made good the 
promife that was extorted from them, 
have they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
his knowledge, or reformed his conduét, 
to the degrec that was ence expeéted ? E 
am afrai l, every man that recolicéts his 
hopes, muft confcís his Spanner * 
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and own, that day has glided unprofit- 
ably after day, and that he is ftill at the 
e ag diftance from the point of happi- 
neis. 

With what confolations can thofe 
who have thus mifcarried in their chief 
defign, elude the imemory of their ill 
fucceis? with what amufements can they 
pacify their difcontent, after the lofs of 
fo large a portion of life; they can give 
themielves up 2gain to the fame delu- 
fions, they can form new fehemes of 
airy gratifications, and fix another - 
riod of felicity; they can again relive 
to truít the promiíe which they know 
will be broken, they can walk in a cir- 
cle with their eyes fhut, and perfuade 
themíelves to think that they go forward. 

Of every greatand complicated event, 
part depends upon caules out of our 
power, and part muit be effeéted by 
vigour and perfeverance. With regard 
to that which is ftiled in common lan- 
guage the work of chance, men will al- 
ways find reafons for confidence or dif- 
truit, according to their different tem- 
pa or inclinations; and he that has 

een long accuítomed to pleafe himfelf 
with poimbilities of fortuitous happi- 
nefs, will not eafily or willingly be re - 
claimed from his miftake. But the ef- 
feéts of human induftry and fkill are 
more eafily fubjeéted to calculation: 
whatever can be completed in a year 
is divifible into parts, of which each 
may be performed in the compaís of a 
day; he therefore that has paffed the 
day without attention to the tafk af- 
figned him, may be certain that the 
lapfe of life has brought him no 
nearer to his objeét ; or whatever 
idlenefs may expect from time, it’s pro- 
duce will be only in proportion to the 
diligence with which it has been ufed. 
He that floats lazily down the ftream, 
in puríuit of fomething borne — by 
the fame current, will find himfelf in- 
deed move forward; but unlefs he lays 
his hand to the oar, and increafes his 
fpeed by his own labour, muft be al- 
ways at the fame diftance from that 
which he is following. 

There have happened in every age 
fome contingencies of unexpected and 
undeferved fucceís, by which thofe who 
are determined to believe whatever fa- 
vours their inclinations, have been en- 
couraged to delight themfelves with fu- 
ture advantages; they fupport confi- 
dence by confiderations, of which the 
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only proper ufe is to chafe away defpair: 
it is equally abfurd to fit down in idle- 
nefs becaufe fome have been enriched 
without labour, as to leap a precipice 


‘becaufe forme have fallen and efcaped 


with l:fe, or to put to fea in a ftorm be- 
cauíe fome have been driven from a 
wreck upon the coaít to which they are 
bound. 

We are all ready to confeís, that be- 
lief ought to be proportioned to evi- 
dence or probability: Jet any man, there- 
fore, compare the number of thofe who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, 
and of thofe who have failed of their 
expectations, and he will eafily deter- 
mine, with what juttnefs he has regif- 
tered himielf in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no need on thete occa- 
fions for deep enquiries or laborious cal- 
culations; therc is a far eafier method of 
diftinguifhing the hopes of follv froma 
thofe of reafon, of nding the difference 
between prolpeéts that exitt before the 
eyes, and thofe that are only painted on 
a fond imagination. Tom Drowfy had 
accuftomed himíelf to compute the =- 
fit of a darling project, till hz had no 
longer any doubt of it’s fuccefs; it was 
at laft matured by clofe conúderatioms 
all the meafures were accurately adjult- 
ed, and he wanted only five hundred 
pounds to become matter of a fortune 
that might be envied by a direStor of a 
trading company. Tom was gcnerous 
and grateful, and was refolved to re- 
compenfe this finall affiftance with an 
ampile fortune: he therefore deisberared 
for a time, to whom amongtfthis friends 
he Mhould declare his neceffities; not that 
he fufpected a refufal, tut becanfe he 
could not fuddenly determine which of 
them would make the beft ute of riches, 
and was, therefcre, moit worthy of his 
favour. At lat his choice was fetrtleds 
and knowing that in order to borrow he 
mutt fhew the probability of repayment, 
he prepared for a minute and copious ex- 
planation of his proicé?. But here the 
golden dream was at an end: he foocn 
difcovered the impoitfibility of impofi 
upon others the notions by which * h 
fo long impoted upon himifelf; which 
way foever he turned his thouzhts, im- 
Prison and abfurdity arot in oppo- 

ition on every fide; even credulity and 
prejudice were at laft forced to give 
way, and he grew afhamed of crediting 
himself what fhame would not fufter him 
to communicate to another. * 
o 
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, To this tef let every man bring his 









3 » before have been too 
long inant Ìn his mind. What- 
ever is true will bear to be related, what- 
evér is rational will endure to be ex- 
plained: but when we delight ta brood 
in fecret over future happihefs, and fi- 
lently tq employ our meditations upon 
{chemes of w ich we are conícious that 
the bare mention would expofe us to de- 
rilon and contempt; we fhould then re- 
member, that we are cheating ourfelves 
by volun delufions; and giving u 
to the unreal mockeries of fancy, thofe 
hours in which folid advantages might 
be attained by fober thought and rational 


“There isẹ indeed, fo little certainty in 
human affairs, that the moft cautious and 
fevere iner may be allowed to in- 
dulge fome hopes, which he cannot 
to be much favoured by probabj- 
ity; fince after his utmoft endeavours 
to afcertain events, he muft often leave 
the iffue in the hands of chance. And 
fo ty is our prefent allowance of hap- 
pmen, that in many fituations life could 
carcoly be fupported, if hope were not 
allowed to relieve the prefent hour by 
pleaflures borrowed from futurity; and 
reanimate the languor of dejeétipn to new 
efferts, by pointing to diftant regions 
of felicity, which yet no refolution or 
fhall ever reach. 
But thefe, like all other cordials, 
though they may invigorate in a {mall 
quantity, intoxicate in a ter; thefe 
pleafures, like the reit, are lawful only 
in certain circumitgnces, and to certain 
degrees; they may be ufeful in a due 
fubfervicney to nobler purpofes, but be- 
copie s and deftructive when 
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once they gain the afcendant in the 
heart: to footh the mind to tranquillity 
by hope, even when that hope is like] 
to deceive us, may be fometimes ufeful; 
but to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is 
poor and defpicable. 

Vices and errors are differently mo- 
dified, according to the ftate of the minds 
to which are incident. To indul 
hope beyond the warrant of reafon, is 
the failure alike of mean and elevated 
underftandings; but it’s foundation and 
it’s effects are totally different: the man 
of high courage — great abilities, ie 
apt to place too much confidence in 
himfelf, and to expect from a vigorous 
exertion of his powers more than [pirit 










or diligence can attain; between him and 
his wifh he fees obftacies indeed, but he 


expects to overleap or break them; his 
miftaken ardour hurries him farward; 
and though perhaps he mifíles his end, he, 
neverthelefs obtains fume collateral good, 
and performs fomething ufeful to man- 
kind and honourable to himfelf. 

The drone of timidity prelumes like- 
wife to hope, but without ground and 
without confequence; the blifs with 
which he folaces his hours, he alwayz 
expects from others, though very often 
he knows not from whom; he folds his 
arms about him, and fits in expeftation 
of fome revolution in the ftate that fhall 
raife him to eatnefs, or fome golden 
fhower that fhall load him with wealth; 
he dozes away the day in mufing upon 
the morrow; and at the end of li e is 
rouzed from his dream only to difcover 
that the time of action is paft, and that 
he can now fhew his wifdom only by re- 
— 
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WIR TUS, REPULSE NESCIA SORDID Æp 
1N TAMINATIS FULGET HONORIBUS 5 
NEC SUMIT*AUT PONIT SECURE S> 


ARBITRIO POPULARIS AUR A. 


Hon. 


STRANGER TO FOLLY AND TO FEAR, 

WITH PURE UNTAINTED HONOUR BRICHTs 
WIRTUE DISDAINS TOLEND AN EAR 

TO THE MAD PEOPLE'S SENSE OF RIGHT. 


MR. ADVENTURER, 


1 Am the perfon whom your corref- 
pondent y o has thought fit 
to mention by the name of Agreitis. 
There are fome particulars in my cha- 
raéter, which, perhaps, he has miftaken: 
but I love plain dealing; and as he did 
mot intend to flatter me, I forgive him. 
Perhaps my heart is as warm as another's, 
and I am no ftranger to any principles 
that would lead a man to a — 
thing. But to the point. 1 approve 
your publifhing the ftory of Eugenio; 
and I am determined the world fhall not 
lofe the fequel of it, in which you are 
more concerned than perhaps you may 
imagine. 

ou muft know, Sir, that I had ob- 
ferved my girl to go moping about of 
late more than common; though in 
truth fhe has been fomewhat grave ever 
fiance fhe diímifled Ventofus. I was de- 
termined to keep an eye upon her; and 
fo watching her pretty clofely, I catched 
her lat Saturday was fev'night almoft 
drowned in tears with your paper in her 
hand. I laid hold of it in an initant; 
and, putting on my fpeétacles, began to 
read, with a fhrewd fufpicion that 1 
fhould find outa fecret. Her pafflonof 
crying ftill increafed: and when I had 
looked here and there in the paper, 1 
was convinced that fhe was by fome 
means deeply intereited in the ftory, 
which, indeed, appeared to me to be full 
of misfortune. In fhort, I prefled her 
fo home upon the fubjeét, that fhe put 
the other two papers into my hand, and 
telling me who were meant by the 
names, I began to read with great eager- 
nefs; though, to confcfs a truth, I could 
fearce feethe three laft pages. * Odds my 
< life,” thinks I, * what an honcit tellow 
“ this Eugenio is!” and, leering up at my 
girl, I thought I never iaw her look to 


like her mother before. I took her 
about the neck and kifled her; but I did 
mot tell her what I had in my head: 
however, to cncourage her, E bid her be 
a good child; and inftantly ordering my 
coach, I went direétly to Benesciue, of 
whom I enquired the fhip’s name on 
board of which Eugenio was embarked, 
and when fhe failed. The doétor, whe- 
ther he guefled at my intention or not, 
looked as if he would have leaped out of 
his fkin; and told me, with a kind of 
wild eagernefs, that the veffel having 
met with an accident in going out was 
put back,-and then lay in the river near 
Gravefend. 

With this intelligence I returned to 
my daughter, and told her my mind. 
€ Emmy," fays I, * the Captain was 
<€ always in my opinion a worthy man; 
€ and when I had reafon to believe you 
€ liked him, I did not refolve to part 
€ you becaufe he was without a title or 
€ an citate, but becaufe I could not be 
€ reconciled to his profeílion. I was 
€ determined you fhould never marry a 
€ cockade, and carry a knapfack; and 
€ if he had been a general officer, L 
€ would have preferred an honeft citi- 
€ zen, who encourages trade ond navi- 
€ gation, before him. Befides, I was 
‘ angry that you fhould hold a private 
€ correfpondence, and think to carry 
€ your point without me: but you were 
* — mifreprefented; fo was the 
< Captain. He has gallantly removed all 
€ my objections at once; he is not now 
€ in the army, nor has he ever attempted 
€ to fubvert my authoritv; he is a true 
€ heart, and I feel that I love him as my 
€ fon. He is itill within reach, and you 
€ fhall this moment write to him, with 
“€ your own hand, and tell him that I fay 
€ he fhall be your hufband. I havemo- 
€ ney enough for ye both; andit I pleate, 
s I can make him a lora.’ The poor 
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child fat with her handkerchief up to her 
eyes while I was fpeaking, and I did 
mot immediately pirceive, that, upon 
hearing the Captain was not gone, fhe 
had fainted, We could fcarce keep life 
in her for above two hours; but at laft 
fhe a little recovered her fpirits, and 
brought me the following billet. 


TO EUGENIO, 
SIR, 

M Y dear papa commands me to in- 
treat, that you would immediately 
come on fhore, and from this hour con- 
fider — aoun as ou own. He is 
greatly affected wi the fiory of your 
penay and diftrefs, which he baa juít 
arnt by ap accident which I cannot 
now communicate; and he is determined 
to make you his heir, without prejudice 

to, Sir, your humble fervant, 
AMELIA. 


When I had perufed this epiítle, 
< Pihaw,” fays I, * put Affeétionate at 
€ the end of it, or elie he won't come 
+ now.” This made her fmile. I was 
giad to fee her look thearful; and hav- 
ing with fome difficulty procured the 
proper additien, I difpatched the letter 
inítantly by my own fervant on horfe- 
back, and ordered a light chariot and 
four to follow him, and take up Euge- 
nio’s friend the doétor by the way. I 
will not teli you, Sir, how Eugenio, as 
he is called, behaved upon the rcceipt of 
this letter; it is enouch, that in about 
eight hours he arrived with his friend at 
my houíe: neither will I tell you how 
the lovers behaved when they met; it is 
enough, that they are to be married next 
Thuifday. I add fome particulars for 
your private inípeétion in the poftícript, 
that you may give us your company at 
the wedding. I dare fay you wiil fhare 
the happineís of which you have been 
the inftrument and I affure you that you 
will be extremely welcome to the com- 
pany, but to fione more than to 

Yours heartily, 
AGRESTIS. 


Y am esremely obliged to Agreftis 
for bis poRfcript, but yet more for his 
le ter; whfh, if I may be ailowed 
to iu ige by 3Us effect, is the moft elo- 
quent purrm “hance I ever read: it’s ex- 
ecllence, I am rerfuaded, will be unf- 
veríally acknowledged, becauíe it will, 
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be felt. I fhall, however, add fome 
remarks, which, rhaps, may not oc- 
cur to every mind, as cvery mind has 
not acquired a habit of fpeculation. 

Eugenio” heroic perfeverince in vir- 
tue, though it appeared to preclude all 
his hopes of temporal advantage, yet 
eventually fulfilled them. If he had 
with lefs generofity engrzed in a clan- 
deftine love, either he would have for- 
feited the efteem of Amelia, or fhe would 
have incurred the refentment of her fa- 
ther; if he had fucceeded to the remains 
of diag a ai eftate, he might (till have 
been fufpeéted by Agreftis; and if he 
had continued in the army, however 
preferr d, he would {till have been dif- 
approved. 

‘Thus, perhaps, if remote confequences 
could be difcovered by human forefight, 
we fhould fee the wifdom and the kind- 
nefs of DIVINE PRESCRIPTION; we 
fhould fee, that the precepts which we 
are now urged to neglect by our defire 
of happineís, were given to prevent our 
being precipitated by error into mifery ; 
at leaft, it would appear, that if fome 
immediate advantage is gained by the 
individual, an equivalent loís is fuftain- 
ed by fociety; and as fociety is only an 
aggregation of individuals, he who feeks 
his own advantage at the expence of fo- 
ciety, cannot long be exempted from the 
general calamity which he contributes ta 
produce. 

Such is the neceffary imperfeétion of 
human laws, that many private injuries 
are perpetrated of which they take no 
cognizance: but if thefe were allowed 
to be punifhed by the individual againft 
whom they are committed, every man 
would be judge and executioner in his 
ewn caufe, and univerfa] anarchy would 
immediately follow. The laws, there- 
tore, by which this praétice is prohibit- 
ed, ought to be held more facred than 
any other: and the violation of them is 
lo far from being neceflary to prevent 
an imputation of cowardice, that they 
are enforced, even among thofe in whom 
cowardice is punifhed with death, 
the following claufe in the nineteen 
Article of War. 

< Nor fhall any officer or foldier up- 
€ braid another for Refufing a Chal- 
€ lenge; fince, according to thefe our 
* orders, they do but the Duty of Sol- 
€ diers, who ought to fubjeét themfelves 
£ to diicipline; and we do acquit and 

‘ diícharge 
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difcharge all men who have quarrels 
ottered, or chalienges fent to them, 
of all difgrace or opinion of difadvan- 
tage in their obedience hereunto: and 
whoever thall upbraid them, or offend 


in this cafe, Mail be punifhed as a 
Challenger.’ 


It is to be prefumed, that of this claufe 
no gentleman in the army is ignorant; 
and thofe who by the arrogance of their 
folly labour to render it imeffeétual, 
fhould, as cnemies to their Country, be 


driven out of it with dete,tation and 
conte pr. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME 
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WE STRIVE TO PAINT THE MANNERS AND THE MIND. 


ET TERS written from the heart 
and on real occafions, though not 
always decorated with the flowers of elo- 
quence, muft be far more ufeful and in- 
terefting than the ftudied paragraphs of 
Pliny, or the pompous declamations of 
Balfac; as they contain juit pictures of 
life and manners, and are the genuine 
emanations of nature. Of this kind I 
fhall fele&t a few fiom the heap I have 
received from my correfpondents; each 
of which exhibits a different charaéter, 
not exaggerated and heightened by cir- 
cumiítances that país the bounds of rea- 
lity. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, SOMBRE-HALL, JUNE 138. 


I Am arrived with Sir Nicholas at this 

melancholy moated manfion. Would 
I could be annihilated during the infup- 
portable tedioufnefs of fummer! We are 
to fup this evening, after having fifhed 
the whole afternoon, by day-light, think 
of that, in the new arbour. My uncle, 
poor man, imagines he hasa finer and 
richer profpeét trom thence, than the il- 
luminated viítas at Vauxhall afford, only 
becaufe he fees a parcel of woods and 
meadows, and blushi ila: and corn-fields. 
We have been vifited by ouronly neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Thrifty, who entertained us 
with a dull hiftory of the children fhe 
has educated ata little fchool of her own 
founding, and who values herfelf for 
not having been in town thcfe ten years, 
and for not knowing whatadrummcans. 


My fifter and I have laid a fcheme to 
plague her, for we have fent her a card, 
entreating her to make one at Brag next 
Sunday. For heaven’s fake fend us 
your paper weekly, but do not give us fe 
many grave ones; for we want to be di- 
verted after ftudying Hoyle, which we 
do for three hours every afternoon with 
great attention, that the time may not pafs 
away totally ufelefs, and that we may 
be a match for Lady Shuffle next win 
ter. Let us know what 1s done at the 
next Jubilce Mafquerade. How fhall f 
have patience to fupport my abíence from 
it! And if Madam de Pompadour comes 
over, aS was reported when I left town, 
impart to us a minute account of the 
complexion fhe now wears, and of eve 
article of her drefs: any milhiner will 
explain the terms to you. I do not fee 
that you have yet publifhed the little 
novel I fent you; I affure you it was 
written by aright honourable: but you, 
i fuppofe, think the ftyle colloquial as 
you call it, and the moral trite or tri- 
fling. Colonel Caper’s Pindaric Ode on 
the E O table muit abíolutely be infert- 
ed in your very next paper, or elíe never 
expect to hear again from 


LETITIA. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR 
Apply to you, as a perfon of prudence 
I and knowledge of the world, for d - 
rcétions how to extricate my elf out of a 
great and uncommon difficulty. To 
enable 
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enable myfelf to breed up a numerous 
family on a ímalbpreferment, I have been 
advifed to indulge my natural piopenti- 
yd for poetry, and to write a tragedy: my 
efign is to apprentice my eldeit fon to 
a reputable tradefman, with the profits Y 
fhall acquire by the reprelentation of my 
play, being deterred by the inordinate 
expences of an univerfity education from 
making him a fcholar. An old gentle- 
woman in my parifh, a great reader of 
religious controverfy, whom celibacy 
and the reduétion of intereft have made 
mmorofely devout, accidentally hearing of 
my performance, undertook to cenfure 
me in all companies with acrimony and 
zeal, as acting inconfiftendy with the 
dignity of my public charafter, and as 
2 peas of debauchery and lewdneís. 
She has informed my church-wardens, 
hat the play-houfe is the temple of Satan, 
and that the firt Chriftians were ftriftly 
forbidden to enter the theatres, as places 
iapure and contagious. My congrega- 
tions grow thin; my clerk fhakes his 
head, and fears his matter is not fo found 
as he ought to be. I was lately difcourf- 
ing on the beautiful parable of the pro- 
digal fon, and moft unfortunately quot- 
ed Eraímus's obfervation on it, € ex quo 
€ quidem argumento poffet non inele- 
* gans texi comedia—on which fubjeé 
“ a moft elegant comedy might be com- 
e feds’ which has ruined me for ever, 
and deftroyed all the little refpect re- 
mining for me in the minds of my pa- 
rifhioness. * What!” cried they, * would 
€ the panon put the Bible into verf? 
€ would he make ftage-plays out of the 
€ Scriptures?” How, Sir, am I to aét? 
Affift me with your advice. Am I for 
ever to bear unreafonable obloquy, and 
wndeferved reproach? or muft I, to re- 
in the god opinion of my people, re- 
Enquifh all hopes of the five hundred 
nds I was to gain by my piece, and 
gencroufly burn my tragedy in my 
church-yard, in the face of my whole 

congregation? Yours, &c. 
Jacob THOMASON. 











TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
1 Had Almoſt finihed a view of the in- 
| file of St. Peter's at Romein BUT- 
TERFLY-WORK, when my cruel par- 
roquet accidentally trod upon the PUR- 
PLE EMPEROR, of which the high al- 
tar was to have been made. This is the 
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firf letter I have written after my dread- 
ful lofs; and it is to defire you to putan 
advertilement at the end of your next 
paper, fignifying, that whoever has any 
e pur le emperars or fwallow-tails” to 
difpofe of, may hear of a purchafer at 
Lady Whim’s in New Bond Street. 

‘ Yours, &c. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR» 


I F you will pay off my milk-fcore and 
lodging, ftop my taylor from arreft- 
ing me, and put twenty pieces in my 
porket, I will immediately fet out for 
yons on foot, and (tay there till I have 
tranflated into Englifh the manufcript of 
ae which you talk of in your fif- 
ty-firlt paper. Favour me with, a {peed 
anfwer, direéted to Mr. Quillit, at the 
cork-cutter’e in Wych Street, Drury 
Lane. 

P. S. Seven bookfellers have already 
applied to me, and offer to pay me very 
gencrouíly for my tranflation, efpecially 
as there 1s no French one for me te 
coníult. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


Y OU affect great tenderneís and fen- 
fibility whenever you fpeak of the 
ladies. I have always defpifed them as 
trifling and expenfive animals; and have 
therefore enjoyed the delicious aga | of 
what they idly and opprobrioufly call an 
old batchelor. I confider love in no other 
light, than as the parent ef mifery and 
folly, and the fon of idlenefs and eafe. 
I am, therefore, inexpreffibly —— 
with a paſſage of uncommon ſenſe and 
penetration, which I lately met with in 
the works of the celebrated Huet; and 
which, becaufe no Englifh writer has 
taken notice of it, I beg you would pub- 
lifh for the ufe of my countrymen, as it 
will impart to them a method of —— 
ing the defpicable lot of living under fe- 
male tyranny. 
* Love,” fays this judicious prelate, 
is not only a paffion of the foul like 
hatred andenvy, but is alía a 
of the body like a fever. It ic fituated 
in the blood and the animal fpirits, 
which are extragrdinarily inflamed and 
agitated ; and it ought to be treated 
methodically by the rules of medici 
im erder to effect a cure. I 


A, es 
opinion, 
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Opinion, that this diforder may eafily 
be. fubdued by plentiful fweats and 
cópious bleedings, which would carry 
o e peccant humours and thefe vio- 
lent inflammations, would purge the 
blood, calm it’s emotion, and re- 
efiablith it in it’s former natural ftate. 
his is not merel oundlefs con- 
jefture, it is an opinion fou ded on 
experience. “A great prince, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, 
having conceived a violent paffion for 
a young lady of exalted merit, was 
obliged to leave her, and to take the 
field with the anny. During this ab- 
fence, his love was cherihed and kept 
alive by a ray frequent and regular 
intercouríe 7 — to the * of * 
campaign, when a dangerous fickneís 
reduced him to —— ay ap- 
plying to the moít powerful a effi 
cacious drugs piysa could boait of, 
he recovered his health, but loft his 
pay which the great evacuations 
had ufed had entirely carried off 
weicnown to him. For imagining that 
he was as much in love as ever, he 
found himfelf unexpectedly cold and 
indifferent, the fir time he beheld 
again the lady of whom he had been 
fo paffionately fond. The like acci- 
dent befel one of my molt intimate 
friends, who recovering from a lóng 
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time that he was cured of a pafiion 
that for fome time, before had conti- 
nually teized and grievoufly torment- 
ed him. He had no longer any taíte 
for the objeét he formerly adored, at- 
tem pted in vain to renew his an- 
tries, and found that infenfibiliry and 
diflike had banifhed tenderneís and 
reípeét.? I am yours, 


a nA AKRAM A AS 


AKALO Se 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


gin, 
1 N one of 
formed, 


our late fermons, J am in- 
or I never read myfelf, that 
you háve prefumed to fpeak with ridi- 
cule and contempt of the noble order of 
Bucks. Seven of us agreed laft night 
at the King’s Arms, that if you dared 
to be ilty of the like impudence a fe- 
cond time, we would come in a boty 
and untile your garret, burn your pocket- 
book of hints, throw your papers read y 
written for the prefs inte a jakes, and 
drive you out into the Strand in ydur 
tattered night-gown and flippers: and 
you ma efs what a fine fpeétacle the 
mob will think an animal that fg feldom 
fees the fun as you do. I affure uy 
that next to a day at Broughton’s, or 
the damnation of a new play, the truett 
joy of our fraternity is, * to hunt an aú- 
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MAN Y THINGS HAPPEN BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LiFe 


HE following narrative is by an 

eaftern tradition attributed to one 
Heli Ben Hamet, a moralift of Arabia, 
who ig faid to have delivered his Sages 
int lic and periodical orations. This 
tradition correfponds with the manner 
in which the narrative is introduced; 
and, iudoed, it may Mbly have no 
other foundation: burt ‘the tradition it- 
felf, however founded, is fufficient au- 
thority to confider Heli as the literary 
Adventurer of a remote age and na- 
tion; and as only one number of his 
work is extant, I thal! not ícruple to in- 
corporate it with my own. 


D O 5S T“ thou afk a torch to difcover 
the brightnefs of the morning? doft 
thou ap to argument for proofs of 





Divine Perfe&tion? Look down to the 
earth on which thou ftandeft, and lift ap 
thine eye to the worlds that roll ¢bave 
thee. Thou beholdeé fplendor, atyrin- 
dance, and beauty; is not He who 
duced therm Mighty ? ‘Thou confideref ; 
is not He who formied thy underftanding, 
Wife? Thou enjoyeft ; is not He 
peut "y fenfes, Good? Can aught 

ave limited his bounty but his v dom ? 
or can defegtts in his fagacity be difco- 
vered by thine? To Heli, t preacher 
of humility and refignation, let thine ear 
be again attentive, thou whofe heart 
has rebelled in fecret, and whofe wif 
has filently accufed thy Maker. 

I rofe early in the morning fo medi. 
tate, that I might without prefumption 
hope to be heard. I I¢fe my habitation 

tu a and. 
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and, turning from the beaten path; I 
wandered without remarking my way, 
or regarding any objeét that I paffed, 
till the extreme heat of the fun, which 
now approached the meridian, com- 
pelled my attention. The wearineís 
which I had infénfibly contraéted by the 
length of my walk, became in a moment 
infupportable; and looking round for 
fhelter, I fuddenly perceived that I was 
mot far from the wood in which Rhedi 
the hermit inveftigates the fecrets of na- 
ture, and afcribes glory to Gop. ‘Fhe 
hope of improving my meditation by his 
dom, ve me new vigour; I foon 
reached ¡Es wood, I was refircfhed b 
the fhade, and I walked forward till 
E reached the cell. I entered, but Khedi 
wasabfent. I had not, however, waited 
long, before I difcovered him through 
the trees at fome diftance, advancing to- 
wards me with a perfon whofe appear- 
arce was, if poffible, yet more venerable, 
and whom before I had never feen. 
When they came near I rofe up, and, 
laying my hand upon my lips, I bowed 
in eft with reverence before them. 
Rhedi faluted me by my name, and pre- 
fented meto his companion, before whom 
Y again bowed myfelf to the ground. 
Having looked ftedfaftly in my counte- 
nance, he laid his hand upon my head, 
and bleffed me: * Heli,” faid he, € thofe 
€ who defire Knowledge that they may 
€ teach Virtue, fhall not be difappointed: 
€ fit down, I will relate events which 
€ yet thou knoweft but in part, and dif- 
© clofe fecrets of Providence from which 
€ thou mayeít derive inftruction.” We 
fat down, and I littened as to the coun- 
fel of an angel, or the muíic of paradife. 


Amana, the daughter of Sanbad the 
fhepherd, was drawing water at the wells 
of Adail, when a caravan which had 
paffed the defart arrived, and the driver 
of the camels alighted to givethemdrink: 
thofe which came firít to the wells be- 
longed to NWouraddin the merchant, who 
a ds fine linen and other mer- 
chandize of great value from Egypt. 
lAmani, when the caravan drew near, 
had covered herfelf with her veil, which 
the feryant of Nouraddin, to tify a 
brutal curiofity , attempted to withdraw. 

Amana, provoked by the indignity, 
and encouraged * the prefence of others, 
ftruck him with the {taff of the bucket; 
ami he was about to retaliate the vio- 
Jence, when Nouraddin, who was him- 
felf with tm caravan, called out to lim 
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to forbear, and immediately hafted ww 
the well. The veil of Amana had faller 
off in the ftiusgle, and Nouraddin was 
captivated with her beauty: the lovely 
confufion of offended modeíty that glow- 
ed upon her check, the difdain thag 
{welled her bofom, and the refentment 
that íparktled in her eyes, exprefled a con- 
{cioufnefs of her fex, which warmed and 
animated her beauty: they were graces 
which Nouraddin had never feen, and 
roduced a tumult in his breaíft which 
had never felt ; for Nouraddin, though 
he had now great pofleffions, was yet a 
youth, and a ftranger to woman. The 
merchandize which he was tranfporting 
had been purchafed by his father, whom 
the angel of death had intercepted m the 
journey, and the ſudden acceffion of in- 
dependence and wealth did not diipofe 
him to reftrain the impetuofity of defire : 
he therefore demanded Amana of her 
parents; his meflage was received with 
gratitude and joy 3; and Nouraddin, after 
a fhort time, carried her back to Egypt, 
having firít punifhed the fervant, b 
whom fhe had been infulted at the well, 
with h's own hand. 

But he delayed the folemnities of mar- 
riage till the time of mourning for his 
father fhould expire; and the gratifica- 
tion of a paifion which he could not fup- 
prefs, was without much difficulty fu- 
{pended now it’s objeét was in his power. 
He anticipated the happinefs which he 
believed to be fecured; and fuppoted that 
it would increafe by expectation, like a 
treafure by ufury, of which more is {till 
pofieffed, as ffeffion is longer delayed. 

During this interval Amana reco- 
vered from the tumultuous joy of fudden 
elevation ; her ambition was at an end, 
and fhe became fufceptible of love. 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obfcurity 
of her birth only becaufe it had pre- 
vented the cultivation of her mind, la- 
boured inceffantly to fupply the defeét =- 
fhe received his inftruétion not only with 
gratitude, but delight; while he fpoke 
fhe gazed upon him with etteem and re- 
verence, and had no wifh but to return 
the happinefs which he was impatient to 
beitow. 

At this time Ofinin the caliph was 
upon the throne of Egy pt. The paffions 
of Ofmin, thou knoweft, were impe- 
tuous as the torients of Alared, and 
fatal as the whiriwind of the defart: to 
excite-and to giatify, was the whole pur- 
pofe of his mind; but his wifh was ftill 
unfatisfed, and lus life was v eas 2 

3 
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His feraglio was filled with beauty ; but 
the power of beauty he had exhauíted : 
he came outrageous to revive defire 
a new objeSt, which he demanded of 

ardic the eunuch, whom he had not 
only fet over his women but his king- 
dom, with menaces and execration. 
Nardic, therefore, caufed a proclamation 
to be made, that whoever fhould pro- 
duce the moft beautiful virgin within 
two days, fhould ftand in the prefence 
of the Caliph, and be deemed the third 
in his kingdom. 

Caled, the fervant who had been beaten 
by Nouraddin, returned with him to 
Egypt: the fullen ferocity of his tem- 

was increafed by the defire of re- 
venge, and the gloom of difcontent was 
deepened by defpair: but when he heard 
the proclamation of Naxdic, joy kindled 
in his afpeét like lightning in the dark- 
nefs of a itorm; the offence which he 
had committed againit Amana, enabled 
him to revenge the punifhment which it 
produced. e knew that fhe was yet a 
virgin, and that her marriage was near : 
he therefore hafted to the palace, anl 
demanded to be brought before Nardic, 
who in the midít of magnificence and 
fervility, the flattery of dependent anı- 
bition, and the zeal of unlimited obe- 
dience, was fitting pale and filent, his 
brow contracted with anx'"ety, and his 
breaft throbbing with apprehenfion. 

When Caled was brought inta his 

prefence, he fell pro:trate before him: 
€ By the fimile of my lord,” faid he, * let 
another be diftingn ifhed from the flaves 
who mingle in obfcurity, and let his 
favour elevate another from the duit; 
but let my fervice be accepted, and let 
the defire of Ofmin be fatisfied with 
beauty. Amana will fho.tly be 
efpoufed by Nouraddin; but of Amana 
the fovereign of Egypt only is wor- 
thy. Hafte, therefore, to demand her; 
fhe is now with him in the houfe, to 
which I will conduét the meffenger of 
thy will.” 
Nardic received this intelligence with 
tranfports of joy; a mandate was in- 
ftant written to Nouraddin; it was 
fealed with the royal fignet, and deli- 
vered to Caled, who returned with a 
force fufficient to compel obedience. 

On this day the mourning of Nourad- 
din expired: he had inne his apparel, 
and perfumed his perfon; his features 
were brightened with the gladnefs of his 
heart; he had invited his friends to the 
feftival of his marriage, and the evening 
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was to accomplith his wifhes. The even- 
ing alfo was expeéted by Amana, with 
a joy which fhe did not labour to fup- 
prefs; and fhe was hiding her blufhes in 
the breaft of. Nouraddin, when Caled 
ariived with the mandate and the guard, 

The domettics were alarmed and ter- 
rified ; and Nouraddin, being inftantly 
acquainted with the event, rufhed out 
of the apartment of Amana with difor- 
der and trepidation. When he faw Cå- 
led, he was moved with anger and dif- 
dain; but he was intimidated by the 
appearance of the guard. Caled imme- 
diately advanced, and, with looks of m- 
folence and triumph, prefented the man- 
date. Nouraddin feeing the royal fig- 
net, kneeled to receive it; and havmg 
gazed a moment at the fuperfcription, 
preffed it upon his forehead in an agon 
of fuípence and terror. “Fhe wretc 
who had betrayed him enjoyed the an- 
guifh which he fuffered ; and perceiving 
that he was fainting, and had not forti- 
tude to read the paper, acquainted him 
with the contents: at the name of 
Amana he ftarted, as if he had felt the 
fting of afcorpion, and immediately fell 
to the und. 

Caled proceeded to execute his com- 
miffion withbput remorfe ; he was not to 
be moved by fwooning, expoftulation, 
entreaty, or tears; but having condutt- 
ed Amana to the feraglio, prefented her 
to Nardic, with exultation and hope. 
Wardic, whofe wifh was by her 
ftature and her fhape, lifted up her veil 
with impatience, ——— de and follici- 
tude: but the moment he beheld her 
face, his doubts were at an end; he pro- 
{trated himfelf before her, as a perfon 
on whofe pleafure his life would from 
that moment depend. She was con- 
duéted to the chamber of the women; 
a.d Caled was the fame hour invefted 
with his new dignity; an apartment was 
affizned him in the palace, and he was 
mad. captain of the guard that kept the 
gates. 

Nouraddin, when he recovered his 
fenfibility, and found that Amana had 
been conduéted to the feraglio, was 
feized by turns with diftraétion and ftu- 
pidity : he pa the night in agitations, 

y whicli e powers of nature were cx- 
haufted, nd in the motfnmg he locked 
himfelf into the chamber of Amana, 
and threw himfelf on a fofa, determined 
to admit no comforter, and to receive no 


fuftenance. 
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— — E UMINIBUS VOTA EXAUDITA MALIGRI +» 


PRAYERS MADE AND GRANTED IN A LUCKLESS HOUR. 


HILE Nouraddin was thus 
abandoned to defpair, Nardic’s 
defcription of Amana had rouzed Ofinin 
from his apathy. He com nanded that 
fhe fhould be prepared to riceive him, 
and foon after went alone into her apart- 
ment. Familiar as he was with beauty, 
and fatiated with enjoyment, he could 
not behold Amana without emotion: 
he perceived, indeed, th t i.e w - an 
tears, and that ius prefence covered her 
with confufion ; yet he believed that? cr 
terrors would be eaíily removed, that by 
kindnefs fhe might be footred to fami- 
liarity, and by careffe< excited to dal- 
liance; but the mon ent he approached 
her, fhe threw h rie fat his feet, and n- 
trea ed to ke heard, with an importunity 
which he chofe r tler to induige ti n 
reilt; he therefore 1aifed her from the 
ground; and, fuppolting her in His 
arms, encouraged her to proceed: * Let 
“ my lord,” faid fhe, * difimifs a wretch 

o 19 not worthy of his prefence, and 
compaffionate the diitrefs which ıs not 
fufceptible ofdeli_ ht. Tam the daugl - 
ter of a fhipherd, betro hed to the 
merchant Nouratdin, from v hom my 
body has been foiced by the perfidy 
of a flave, ard to whom my tal is 
united by indiffoluble vonds. O! let 
not the terrors of thy frown be upon 
me! Shall the fovere'on of Egypt 
ftoop to a reptile of the duft? fhuil he 
judge of nations retain th. worthleis 
theft of treachery and rev nge? or 
fhall he, for whom ten thowiand larn- 
€ gann with defire, rejoice in the fuf- 
€ ferance of one alien ted mind?” OT- 
min, whofe br.aft had by turns been in- 
flame. with defire: n tundi „nation, wh le 
he gazed upon ti. beauties of Amana 
and liften to her vei , 10w udde: ly 
threw her fiom him, and departed with- 
put r ply. 

When he was alone, he remained a 
few moments in fufpence: but the paf- 
fions which eloquence had repreffed foon 
became again predominant; and he com- 
manded Amana to be told, that if with- 
in three hours fhe did not come prepared 
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to gratify his wifhes, he would caft the 
heal of the flare for who:a he was 1e- 
jeéted at her feet. 

The eunuch by whom this mch ge 
was delivered, and the woman whoh d 
returned to Amana when the Caliph re- 
tired, were touchcd with pitv athe: *1- 
treís, and tiembled at her la: 1: the 
evils which tF. l fe ree h pe to 
+. eV nt, h v une yet folic! ous to de- 
ia  2n ‘efore advi ed hcr to requeít 
Li edcevsofriap a: 1.,thrt fhe might 
fuficiently recover tre tranquillity of 
her mind, to make a juft eft m2 . of her 
own happinefs ; and wth this requetit to 
fer d, as. p! ige of 11 ol edience, a 
bowl of fh..bet, in wh'ch a pearl had 
bh n diffoly d, and of which fhe had 
int diank herielf. 

To this advice, after fome throbs of 
de‘neration, fhe at leng h con.ented, and 
prepared to put it in ex cuion. 

At the time when th s refolution was 
tal cn, Nouraddin tuddenly ftarted from 
aie: kis flumb.r; he wis again ftung 
by an in tantancous refieétion upon his 
own miferv, and indi lged the difcon- 
tent of his mind in ths exclamation: 
€ If wiidon ari ecodn.s do indeed 
prefide over the woiks of Oimnipo- 
tence, w?’ ence is oppr fhon, injuítice, 
and cruelty ? As Nourndd n alone has 
a right to Amana, why is Amana in 
the >ower of Ofmin? Oth now the 
juítice of Heaven would appear in my 
behalf! O that from ths hour I was 
Ofnin, and Ofmin Neurad isn!” The 
m nent he had utterel t'is wifh, his 
chamber + daikened as with a thick 
cloud, wh'ch was at length diffipated by 
a bariè of thunder; and a boing, whofe 
app arance was more than human, ftood 
before him. € Nouradd n,” iaid the 
vion, * I am of the region above thee: 
€ but n y bufin fs is with the children 
of the carth. Thou h ft wifhed to be 
Of nin; and as far as th s with is pof- 
fibie it fhal] be accompl fhed; thou 
ſlialt be enabled to af me kempe ppear- 
ance, and to excrc le h s power. 
know not yet whether I an permitted 
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“ to conceal Ofmin under the appearance 
€ of Nouraddin; but till to-morrow he 
€ fhall not interrupt thee.’ 

Nouraddin, who had been held mo- 
tionleís by aftonifhment and terror, now 
recovered his fortitude as in the prefence 
of a friend; and was about to expreís 
his gratitude and joy, when the Genius 
bound a talifman on his left-arm, and 
acquainted him with its power: * As 
< often as this bracelet,” faid he, * fhall 
< be applied to the region of thy heart, 
< thou fhalt be alternately changed in 
“ ap ance from Nouraddin to Oímin, 
< and from Oímin to Nouraddin.*? “The 
Genius then fuddenly difappeared, and 
Nouraddin, impatient to recover the pof- 
fefion of Amana, inftantly applied the 
ftud of the bracelet to his breaft, and 
the next moment found himfelf alone in 
an apartment of the feraglio. 

During this interval, the Caliph, who 
was expecting the iffue of his meflage 
to Amana, became relileís and impa- 
tient: he quitted his apartment, and 
went into the rdens, where he walked 
backward and forward with a violent 
but interrupted pace; and at length {tood 
ftill, frowning and penfive, with his 
eyes fixed on the clear furface of a foun- 
tain in the middle of the walk. “The 
agitation of his mind continued, and at 
length broke out into this foliloquy: 
< What is my felicity, and what is my 

wer? Iam wretched by the want 

of that which the caprice of women 
has beftowed upon my flave. I can 
gratify revenge, but not defire; I can 
withold felicity from him, but I can- 
mot procure it to myfelf. Why have 
I not power to allume the form in 
which I might enjoy my wifhes? I 
will at leaft enjoy them in thought. 
If I was Nouraddin, I fhould be claitied 
with traníport to the bofom of Ama- 
na.” He then refigned himfelf to the 
ower of imagination, and was again 
filent: but the moment his wifh was ut- 
tered, he became fubject to the Genius 
who had juft tranfported Nouraddin to 
his palace. “This with, therefore, was 
inftantly fulfilled; and his eyes being 
(till fixed upon the water, he perceived, 
with fudden wonder and delight, that 
bis figure had been changed in a mo- 
ment, and that the mirior refiected an- 
other image. His fancy had been warmed 
«with the ideal carcíles of Amana; the 
tumult of his mind was increafed b 
the prodigy, and the gratification of his 
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appetite being the only objett of his ate 

tention, he hafted initantly to the pa- 
lace, without reflecting that, as he would 
not be known, he would be refufed ad- 
mittance. At the door, to which he 
advanced with eagernefs and ponpe 
tion, he was ftopped by a party the 
guard, that was now commanded by 
Caled: a tumult en ued, and Caled 

ing haltil y called, believed that Nou. 
din, in the phrenzy of def) tion, had 
{caled the wane of the garden to recover 
Amana; and rejoicing in an opporttu—- 
nity of revenge that Sp t his hope, 
inftantly ftabt him with his poniard, 
but at the fame time received that of the 
Caliph in his heart. Thus fell at once’ 
the tyrant and the traitor; the rant by 
the hand which had been armed to fup— 

pa him in oppreffion, and the traitar 

y the fury of the appetite which his per- 
had excited. 


fid 

n the mean time, the man who was 
believed to be flain, repofed in fecurity 
upon a fofa; and Amana, by the direc- 
tion of her women, had prepared the 
meflage and the bowl. They were now 
difpatched to the Caliph, and received 
by Nouraddin. He underftood by the 
meflage that Amana was yet inviolate= 
in the joy of his heart, therefore, the 
took the bowl, which having empted, 
he returned by the eunuch, and com- 
manded that Amana fhould be brouphr 
into his prefence. 

In obedience”to this command,- fhe 
was conducted by her women to thé 
door, but the entered alone pale and 
trembling ; and though her lips were 
forced into a ímile, the characters which 
grief, dreads and averfion, had writtem 
in her countenance, were not effaced. 
Nouraddin, who beheld her diforder, 
exulted in the fidelity of her love; and, 
Ípringing forward, threw his arms about 
her in an extafy of tendernefs and joy; 
which was (till heightened when he per- 
ceived that, in the character of Ofmin, 
thefe embraces were fuflered with re- 
luétance, which in his own were re- 
turned ig Moe qu r he therefore re- 
treating backward a few paces 1 
the talifman again to his ida 
having recovered his own form, would 
have rufhed again into her arms; but 
fhe ftarted from him in confufion and 
terror. He fmiled at the effect of 
the prodigy; and fuftaining her on his 
bofom, repeated fome — incidents 
which were known to no other; told her 
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hy what megne he had intercepted her 
socilage ; and urged her immedrately to 
efcape, that they might poffefs all their 
G@efires in each other, and leave the in- 
«umbrance of royalty to the wretch 
whofe likenefs he had been enabled to 
allume, and was now impatient to re- 
nce Amana gazed at him with a 
attention, till her fufpicion and 
doubts were removed; then fuddenly 
turned from him, tore her garment, and 
»oking up to heaven, imprecated curíes 
wpon her head, till her voice faltered, 
wmd fhe burt into tears. 

Of this agony, which Nouraddin be- 
held with unutterable diftrefs, the broken 
exclamations of Amana at length ac- 
eprainted him with the caufe. In the 
= a, shore > hcl mim gage pee Ber 
€ >» there was death. wihed, 
€ when I took it from my lips, that the 
€ draught which remained might be 
% poifon: a powder was immediately 
4 fhaken into it by an inwvifible hand, 
* amd a voice whifpered me, thar him 
€ who drank the potion it would incvi- 
€ tably deftroy.” 

Wouraddin, te whofe heart the fatal 
saligoity had now fpread, peiceived 
that his diifolution would be fudden: 
his legs already trembled, and his eyes 
e dim: he fte ched out his arms 
towards Amana, and his cuantenance 
ama diftosted by an —— effort to 

peak; impenetrable darkneís came upon 
"he al and fell backwards. 
In his fall the talif{man again {mote his 
brez(t, his form was again cuanged, and 
the hor > of death were mprallbd upon 
be fea 1 cs of O rn. Amana, who 
san to fupport > wh fee perceived 
Tbe- lat txansfo: mat n out of 
the a ment with th. wud umpetuatiry 
@f diftxaction and defpair. Tie ferag- 
Mo was alarmed in a moment: the body, 
arhich was m {taken for that of Otmin, 
ayas examined by the phyfacians ; the ef- 
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fects of poifon were evident; Amana 
was immediately fufpected; aud by 
command of Shomar, who fucceeded his 
father, fhe was put to death. 





= Such,” faid the companion of Rhe- 
di, * was the end of Nouraddin and 
Amana, of Ofmin and Caled, from 
whofe deltiny I have withdrawn the 
veil. Let the world confider it, and be 
wife. Be thou {till the meffenger of 
inftruétion, and let increafe of know- 
I e cloath thee with humility.” 
While mine eye was fixed upon the 
hoary fage, who thus vouchfafed me 
counfel and knowledge, his countenance 
became origa as the morning, and his 
robe fleecy like a cloud; he rofe like a 
vapour from the ground, and the next 
moment I faw him no more. 

I then turned towa ds Rhedi the her- 
mit, chilled with reverence, and dumb 
with aftonifhment: but in the counte- 
nance of Rhedi was the calm chearful- 
nefs of fuperior virtue; and I perceived 
that the fanétity of his life had acquaint- 
ed him with divine intelligence. € Ha- 
€ met,” faid he, € the voice which thow 
haft heard is the voice of Zaghis the 
Genius ; by whole power the wonders 
which he has related were produced. 
It is the province of Zachis to punifh 
impatience and prefumption, by ful- 
filling th detires of thofe who with to 
interrupt the order of nature, and pre- 
fume to direét the han 1 of Providence, 
Relate what thou haft heard, to pre- 
ferve athers from his power ° 
Naw, therefore, let Virtu fuffer ad- 
verfity with patience, and Vice dread 
to incur the mifery fhe would infli&: 
for by him who repines at the fcale of 
Heaven, his own portion of rood is di- 
minifhel; and he who pr [umptuou/ly 
affumes the fword, will turn the poigt 
upon his own baílgm. 
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MY CRACK-BRAIN"» WISDOM LED ASTRAY- 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIRs 
T has long been charged by one 
art of mankind upon the other, 
shat they will not take advice; that coun- 


feland inftruction are generally thrown 
away; and that, in defiance both of ad- 
monition and example, all claim the 
right to chufe their own meafures, and 
to regulate their own lives. 

That there is tomething in advice 


very 
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very tifeful and fahutary, feems to be 
egually confeffed on all hands; fince 
even thor that rejeft it, allow for the 
moft part that rejection to be wrong, 
but charge the fault upon the unfkilful 
manner in which it is given; they ad- 
mit the efficacy of the medicine, but 
abhor the naufeoufmeis of the ve- 
hricle. 

Thus mankind have gone on from 
century to century: fome have been ad- 
vifing others how to aét, and fome have 
been teaching the advifers how to ad- 
wife; yet very little alteration has been 
made in the world. As we muft all by 
the law of nature enter life in igno- 
rance, wemutft all make our way through 
at by the light of our own experience; 
and, for any fecuri that advice has 
been yet able to afford, muft endeavour 
after fuccefs at the hazard of mifcar- 
riage, and learn to do right by ven- 
turing to do wrong. 

By advice I would not be underftood 
to mean, the everlafting and invariable 
principles of moral and religious truth, 
from which no change of external cir- 
cumiítances can Juftify any deviation; 
but fuch direétions as refpect merely the 
prudential part of conduct, and which 
may be followed or neglected without 


any violation of eflential duties. 
t 


is, indeed, not fo frequently to 
make us good as to make us wife, that 
our — employ the ofhcioufneís of 
counfel; and among the rejectors of ad- 
wice who are imentioned by the grave 
and fententious with fo much acrimony, 
you will not fo often find the vicious 
and abandoned as the pertand the petu- 
lant, the vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education 
is to get ahufband, this likewrfe is the ge.- 
neral fubjeét of female advice; and the 
dreadful denunciation againít thofe vola- 
tile girls, who will not liften patiently to 
the lef&tures of wrinkled wifdcm, is, that 
they will die unmarried, or throw them- 
felves away upon fcme worthlefs fellow, 
who will never be able to kcep them a 
@oach. 

I being naturally of a duétile and eaf 
temper, without ftrong defires or whisk 
refentments, was always a favourite 
amongít the elderly ladies, becaufe I ne- 
ver rebelled againit feniority, nor could 
be charged with thinking myfelf wife 
before my time; but heard every opinion 


with fubmiffive lence, profeffed myfelf 
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ready to learn from all who feemed in~ 
clined to teach me, paid the fame grate- 
ful acknowledgments for precepts con- 
tradiétory to each other, and if any con- 
troverfy arofe, was careful to fide “with 
her who prefided in the company. 

Of this compliance I very early found 
the advantage; for my aunt Matilda left 
me a very large addition to my fortunes 
for this reafon chiefly, as fhe herfelf de- 
clared, becaufe I was not above hearmg 
good counfel, but would fit from morn- 
ing till night to be inftruéted, while my 
fiter Sukey, who was a year younger 
than myfelf, and was, therefore, in 
greater want of information, was 
much conceited of her own knowledge, 
that whenever the good lady, in the ar- 
dour of benevolence, reproved or in- 
ftruéted her, fhe would pout or titter, 
interrupt her with queftions, or embar- 
raís her with objections. Ț 

I had no defign to fupplant my fifter 
by this complaifant attention; nor, when 
the confequence of my obfequioufnefs 
came to be known, did Sukey fo muth 
envy as defpife me: I was, however, . 
very well pleafed with my fuccefs; and 
having received, from the. concurrent 
opinion of all mankind, a notion, that to 
be rich was to be great and happy, 1 
thought Y had pbtained my advan 
at an eafy rate, and refolved to conti- 
nue the fame paflive attention, fince Y 
found myfelf fo powerfully recomménd- 
ed by it to kindnefs and efteem. . 

‘The defire of advifing has a very ex- 
tenfive prevalence; and Dace advice can- 
not be given but to thofe that will hear 
it, a patient liftener is neceflary to the 
accommodation of all thofe who defire 
to be confirmed in the opinion of their 
own wifdom: a patient liftener, how- 
ever, is not always to be had; the pre- 
fent age, whatever age is prefent, as fo 
vitiated and difordered, that young peo- 
ple are readier to talk than ‘to attend, 
and good counfel is.only thrown aw 
upon thofe who are full of their own 
perfeétions. 

I was, therefore, in this fcarcity of 


good fenfe, a general favourite; and fel- 


dom faw a day in which fome fober ma- 
tron did not invite me to her houfe, ox 
take me out in her chariot, for the fake 
of inftructing me how to keep my cha- 
racter in this cenforious age, how to 
conduét myfelf in the time of courtfhip, 
hew to ftipulate for a fettlement, how 
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to manage á hufband of every character, 
regulate my family, and educate my 
children 





We are all naturally credulous in our 
ewn favour. Having been fo often ca- 
reffed and applauded for my docility, I 
was willing to believe myfelf rselly en- 
Bightened by inftruétion, and completely 
ified for the tafk of life. I did not 
bt but 1 was entering the world with 
a mind furnifhed againit all exigencies, 
with expedients to extricate myfelf 
from every difficulty, and fagacity to 
provide againft every danger; I was, 
therefore, in hafte to give fome Ípeci- 
men of my prudence, and to fhew that 
this H ity of inftruétion had not been 
sy Lavifhed upon a mind incapable of 
improvement. — ae 
rpofe, for ou eny 
st ? crea Tice that of — women, to 
obtain a hufband of rank and fortune 
fuperior to my own; and in this I had 
the concu rence of all thofe that had af- 
fumed the province of directing me. 
That the woman was undone who mar- 
ried below herfelf was univerfally agreed: 
and though fome ventured to affert, that 
ahe richer man ought invariably to be 
erred, and that money was a fufh- 
cient compenfgtion for a defective an- 
cefiry; yet the majarity declared warm- 
— — a gentleman, and were of opinion 
t wpftarts fhould not be encouraged. 
With regard to other qualifications, I 
had an irreconcileable variety of inftruc- 
tions. I was fometimes told, that de- 
formity was no defeét in a man; and 
that he who was not encouraged to in- 
trigue by an opinion of his perfon, was 
more likely to value the tendernefs of 
bis wife: but a grave widow directed 
me to chufe a man who might imagine 
himfelf agreeable to me, fcr that the 
deformed were always infupportably 
vigilant, and apt to fink into fullennefs, 
or burft into rage, if they found their 
wife's eye wandering for a moment to a 
good face or a handfome fhape- _ 
They were, however, all unanimous 
in warning me, with repeated cautions, 
againft al thoughts of union with a 
wit, as a being with whom no happi- 
nefs could poffibly be enjoyed: men of 
every other kind I was tau ht to go- 
vern, but a wit was an ani for whom 
no arts of taming had been yet dif- 
covered: the woman whom he could 
ence get within his power, was coníi- 
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dered as loft to aH hope of dominion or 
of quiet: for he would deteét artifice and 
defeat allarement; and if once he difco- 
vered any failure of conduét, would 
believe his own eyes, in defiance of tears, 
carefies, and proteftations. 

In purfuance of thefe fage principles 
I proceeded to form my ichemes; an 
while I was yet in the firft bloom of 

outh, was taken out at an affembly by 
Mr. Frifk. I am afraid my cheeks 

lowed and my eyes iparkled; for I ob- 
erved the looks of all my fuperinten- 
dants fixed anxioufly upon me, dnd I 
was next day cautioned againft him 
from all hands, as a man of the moft 
dangerous and formidable kind, who 
had writ veríes to one lady, and then 
forfaken her only becaufe fhe could noe 
read them, and lampooned another 
for no other fault than defaming his 
fitter . 

Having been hitherto accuftomed to 
obey, I ventured to difmifs Mr. Frifk, 
who happily did not think me worth 
the labour of a lampoon. I was then 
addrefled by Mr. Sturdy, and congra- 
tulated by all my friends on the manors 
of which I was fhortly to be lady: but 
Sturdy’s converfation was fo s, that 
after the third viât I could endure him 
no lon 5 and incurred, b difmifiing 
him, hw contará of all my friends, who 
declared that my nicety was greater than 
my prudence; and that they feared it 
would be my fate at laft to be wretched 
with a wit. 

By a wit, however, I was never af- 
terwards attacked, but lovers of every 
other clafs, or pretended lovers, I have 
often had; and, notwithftanding the ad- 
vice — — given me, to have mo re- 
gard in my choice to my own inelma- 
tions, I could not forbear to diícard 
fome for vice, and fome for rudeneís. Y 
was once loudly cenfured for refuíng an 
old gentleman who offered an enormous 
jointure, and died of the phthyfic a —— 
after; and was fo baited with incefíant 
importunities, that I fhould have given 
my hand to Drone the ftock-jobber, had 
not the reduction of intereft made him 
afraid of the expences of matrnnony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to en- 
courage; but miícarried of the main 
end, by treating them according to the 
rules of art which had been prefcribed 
me. Altilis, an old maid, infufed into 
me fo much haughtinefsand referve, that 
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fome Qf my lovers withdrew themíelves 
from my , and returned no more; 
others were driven away by the de- 
mands of fettlement which the widow 
Trapland direfted me to make; and I 
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have learned, by many experiments 
that to afk advice is to — — 
Iam, Sir, your humble nt, 


PERDITA. 
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— UIP VIRTUS ET QUID SAPIENTIA POSSITs 
UTILE PROFPOGUIT NOBIG EXEMPLAR ULWSEEM- 


Hor. 


TO sHEW WHAT PIOUS WISDOM 6 POWER CAN DO, 
THE POET SETS ULYSSES IN OUR VIEW. 


Have frequently wondered at the 
common O of our initruéctors 
of youth, in making their pupils far more 
intimately acquainted with the Iliad than 
with the Odyffey of Homer. This ab- 
futd cuftom, which feems to arife from 
the fuppofed fuperiority of the former 
| x inclined me to make fume re- 
ections oħ the excellence of the latter; 
a tafk I'am the more readily induced to 
undertake, as fo little is ormed in the 
differtation prefixed by Broometo Papes 
tranflation of this work, which one may 
venture to pronounce is confufed, defec- 
tive, and dull. Thofíe who receive all 
their opinions in criticifm from cuftom 
and authority, and never dare to confult 
the decifions of reafon and the’ voice of 
nature and truth, muft not accufe me of 
beig affectediy paradoxical, if I endea- 
vour to maintain that the Odyíley excels 
the had in many ref] a; and that for 
feveral reafons young ícholars fhould per- 
wie it carly and attentively. 

The moral of this m is more ex- 
tenfively ufeful than that of the Iliad; 
which, indeed, by difplaying the dire 
effects of difcord among rulers, may rec- 
tify the gcondnét of princes, and may he 
call 
AS 














the Manual o narchs : where- 
tience, the prudence, the wif- 

dom, La temperance and fortitude of 
Ulvfles, afford a pattern, the utility of 
whith is not confined within the com- 
fs of courts and palaces, but deícends 
and diffufes it’s influence over commoan 
life and daily praétice. If the faireft ex- 
amples ought to be placed before us in 
am age prone to imitation, if patriotifm 
be preferable to implacability, if an ea- 
defire to retu ‘n to one’s country and 
ell be more manly and noble than an 


eager defire te be revenged of an enemy, 
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then fhould our eyes rather be fixed 

Ulyffes than Achilles. Unexperienced 
minds, too eafily captivated with the 
fire and fury of a gallant general, are 
apt to prefer courage to co , and 
firmneís to humanity. We do not be- 
hold the deftroyers of peace and the mur- 
derers of ahaa: with the deteftation 
due to their crimes; becaufe wehave been 
inured almoft from our to lifen 

















to the praifes that have been a 
lavifhed on them by the moft exqwi 
poetry: € The Mufes,” to apply the 


words of an ancient Lyric, € have- corm- 
€ cealed and decorated the bloody fward 
< with wreaths of myrtle.” Let the Jhiatl 
be ever ranked at the head of human 
compofitions for it’s fpmit and fubdim 
ty; but let not the milder, and perhaps 
more infimuating and attractive, *heauti 
of the Odyficy be defpifed and overlook- 
ed. In the one we are plated amidé the 
rage of ttorms and tesnpetts: 


"ac F rò mi waroxxerAanmn Giles ic 
“Heat” ¿areopres, dra dCgóraro? yiti we 
Zsvc, ae 





¿re & e? aries xeziao. 
MAAS TEN ue 

ILIAD xvi. 384e 
And when in astuma Jove his fury pour», 
And earth ts loaden with ingeflant fhowers; 
From. their deep beds he bids the rivers rife, 
And pens ail Hlood—gates df the fkiés. 
PorxKk. 


In the other, ali is tranquil und fodase, 
and calmly delightful: 


OLE rer” oc’ 

“ARA” alsi Zapdposo A Pla e aphras 

"Siusarós irino & pre. 
SYSS. Iv. 566. 


Stes winter {miles on that aufpicious chime 3 
The Gic'ds are — ga unfading primes 
F 
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se the Break pole no winds inclement blow, 
old the round hail, or fhake the fleecy fnow: 

But from the breezy deep, the Ble(t inhale 


"The fragrant murmurs of the wellern gale. 
Port. 


Accordingly, to diftinguifh the very dif- 
ferent natures of theíe poems, it was an- 
ciently the practice of thofe who public- 
ty recited them, to reprefent the Iliad, in 

lufion to the bloodíhed it defcribed, in 
a robe of ícarlet; and the Odyffley, on 
account of the voyages it relates, in an 
azure veitment. 

The predominant paffion of Ulyffes 
being the love of his country, for the 
fake of which he even refufes immorta- 
lity, the poet has taken every occafion 
to difplay it in the livelieft and mott 
ftriking colours. “The firft time we be- 
hold the hero, we find-him difconfolate- 
ly fitting on the folitary fhore, fighing 
to return to Ithaca Nácor Gdvuposeivay, weep- 
ing inceflantly, and {till cafting his eyes 
upon the fea— 


Elsvlow Èm” a rpúyeror SEPRÉCHETO, umeua Arl. 


€ While a goddefs,” fays Minerva at the 
very beginning of the poem, * by her 
€ power and herallurements, detains him 
€ from Ithaca, he is dying with defire to 
€ fee even fo much as the fimoke arife 
€ from his much-loved ifland: tarda 
© fluunt ingrataque tempora!” While 
the luxurious Phzacians were enjoying 
a delicious banquet, he attended not to 
their mirth and mufic, for the time ap- 
proached when he was to return to Itha- 
‘ca: they had prepared a (hp for him to 
fet fail in the very next morning; and the 
thoughts of his ——— happinefs 
having engrofled all his foul— 


He fate, and ey'd the fun, and wifh'd the 
night- 





An yàp peeviccve vei Oa. 





Toreprelent his impatience more ftrong- 
Ly, the poet adds a moft exprefliive fimile, 
fuited tœ the fimplicity of ancient times: 
The fetting of the fun,” fays he, 
was as welcome and grateful to Uly{- 
fes, as it is to a well-laboured plow- 
man, who earneftly waits for it’s de- 
cline, that he may return to his fup- 
r, Aógrrov imoixeodas, while his weary 
nees are painful to him as be walks 
along.” 
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BrAaCera: JÈ rá yúvar OyT: 


Notwithitanding all the pleafures and 
endearments I received from Calypfo, 
yet,” fays our hero, * I perpetually be- 
dewed with my tears the garments: 
which this immortal beauty gave to 
mc.” 
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We are prelented in every page with 
freíh inftances of this love of his coun- 
try; and his whole behaviour convinces 
us— 


"Lie Gav yhAóúxeov y y malgidos a Je TAa. 


This generous fentiment runs like a gold- 
en vein throughout the whole poem. 

If this animating example were duly 
and deeply inculcated, how. trong an. 
impreffion wouid it neceflarily make upon 
the yielding minds of youth, when melt- 
ed and mollified by the warmth of fuch 
exalted poctry! | 

Nor is the pra a lefs excellent and 
ufeful, in the amiable pictures it affords 
of private affections and dommeitic ten- 
dernefies— 


And all the charities 
Of father, fon, and brother 








MiLtroN. 


When Ulyffes defcends- into the in- 
fernal regions, it is finely contrived that 
he fhould meet his aged mother Anti- 
clea. After his firft forrow and furprize, 
he eagerly enquires into the caules of 
her death, and'adds-—* Doth my father 
€ yet live? does my fon yet polltís my 
< dominions, or does he groan under the 

ranny of fome ufurper who thinks T 
fall never return? Is my wife ftiH. 
conftant to my bed? or hath fome no-- 
ble Grecian married her?” “Theíe 
queitions are the very voice of nature and 
affeétion. Anticlea anfwers, that fhe 
herfelf died with grief for the lofs of 
Ulyffes; that Laertes languifhes away 
life in folitude and forrow for him; and- 
that Penelope perpetually and incon- 
folably bewails his abfence, and fighs 
for his return. | 

When the hero, difeuifed like a 
ftranger, has the firft interview with his 
father, whom hc.finds diverting his nos 
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with rural amufements in his little gar- 
«len, "he informs him that he had feen 
his fon on his travels, but now defpairs 
of beholding him again. Upon this the 

of Laertes is — — Uly(- 
fes cam counterfeit no longer, but e£- 
claims ardently— 


X, I am het O father rife! behold 
Thy ſon — — 


And the difcovery of himfelfto Telema- 
chus, in tLe fixteenth bcok, in a ípeech 
of fhor and broken ex.olumations, is 
equally tender and pathetic. 

The duties of univerfal benevolence, 
of charity, and of hofpitality, that un- 
known and unpraétifed virtue, are per- 
petually inculcated with more emphafis 
and elegance than in any ancient philo- 
fopher, and I wifh I couid not add than 
in any modern. Ulyffes meets with a 
friendly reception in aH the various na- 
tions to which he is driven; who declarc 
their inviolable obligations to proteét and 
cherifh the franger and the wanderer. 
Above all, how amiable is the behaviour 
of Eumeus to his unknown mafter, who 
afks for his charity. * itis not lawfui 
€ for me,” fays the Acc To.Soc. € I dare 
not defpife any ftranger or mdigent 
man, even if he were much meaner 
than thou appeareít to be; for the poor 
and ftrangers are fent to us by Jupi- 
tert—* Keep,” fays F piétetus, f conti- 
nually in thy memory, what Eumeus 
íj s in Homer tothe difguifed Ulyf- 

.” Iam fenfible, that many fuper- 
ficial French critics have endeavoured 


to ridicule all that paíles at the lodge of 
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ale pan = coarfe ane indelicate, and 
ow the dignity ef Epic poetry: but 
le: them atte: d to the following obíerva- 
tion of the createft sus of their na- 
tion: * Since it is delightful.” fays Fe- 
melon, * to fee in on of Titian”s land- 
€ {capes the ts climbing up a hang- 
ing rock, cr to behold > one of Te- 
nier’s pieces a country feaft and ruftic 
dances; it is no wonder, that we are 
pleafed with fuch natural defcrptians 
as we find in the Odyffey. This im- 
plicity of manners feems to recal] the 
olden age. I am more pleafed with 
nett Eumeus, than with the polite 
heroes of Clelia or Cicopatra.” 
The moral precepts with which every 
page of the Odyfley is pregnant, are 
equally noble. Plato's wifh is here ac- 
complifhed; for we behold Virtue per- 
fonally appearing to the fons of men, in 
her moft awfuland muft alluringcharms. 
The remaining rezfons, why the Ody 
fey is equal if not fupenor to the Iliad, 
and why it is a poem moft peculiarly 
proper for the perufal of yeuth, are, be- 
caufe the great variety of events and 
fcenes it contains, intereft and engage 
the attention more than the Iliad; ke- 
caufe charaéters and images drawm from 
familiar life are more ufeful to the ge- 
nerality of readers, and are alfo more . 
difficult to be drawn; and becaufe the 
conduét of this pe confidered as the 
moit perfect of Epopees, is more artful 
and judicious than that of the other. 
The difcuffion of thefe beauties will 
make the fubjeét of fome enfuing paper. 
Z 
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DUC ME, PARENS, CELSIQUE DOMINATOR POLI, 
QUOCUNQUE PLACUIT} NULLA PAREMDI MORA EST5 


ADSUM IM PIGER- 


FAC NOLLE5 COMITABOR GEMENS) 
MALUSQUE PATIAR, QUOD BONO LICUIT PAT 


r. 
SENECA EX CLEANTHE®? 


CONDUCT ME, THOU OF BEINGS CAUSE DIVINE, 
WHERE ER IM DESTIN'’D IN THY GREAT DESIGN! 
ACTIVE, I FOLLOW ON: FOR SHOULD MY WILL 


RESIGT, 2M IMPIOUS; BUT MUST FOLLOW STILL. 


OZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, 
had dwelt fecurely for many years 
in the filken pavilions of pleafure, and 
had every morning anointed his head 
avith the oil of gladnefs, when his only 


HARRIS. 


fon Aboram, for whom he had crowd- 

ed his treaiuries with gold, extended his 

dominions with conquetts, and fecured 

them with — fortrefles, was 

fuddenly — as he was hugting. 
2 Me 
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with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
and expired in the ficld. 

Bozaldab, in the dittraétion of grief 
and deipair, refufed to return to his pa- 
Jace, and retired to the gloomieft grotto 
in the neighbouring mountain: he there 
rolled himfelf on the duft, tore away the 
hairs of his hoary beard, and dafhed 
the cup of confolation that Patience of- 
fered him to the ground. He fuftered 
mot his minítrels to approach his pre- 
fence; but littened to the ícreams of the 
snelancholy birds of midnight, that flirt 
through the folitary vaults and echoing 
chambers of the Pyramids. ‘£ Can that 
Gop be benevolent,” he cried, * who 
thus wounds the foul, as from an 
ambufh, with unexpeéted forrows, and 
crufhes his creatures ina moment with 
irremediable calamity? Ye lying 
imans, prate to us no more of the jui- 
tice and the kindnefs of an all-direét- 
ing and all-leving Providence! He, 
whom ye pretend reigns in Heaven, 15 
fo far from protecting the muilerable 
fons of men, that he perpetually de- 
lights to blaft the fweete(t flowerets in 
the garden of Hope; and, like a ma- 
lignant giant, to beat down the 
ftrongeft towers of Happineís with the 
iron mace of his anger. If this Being 
poficffed the goodnefs and the power 
with which flatterin riefts have in- 
velted him, he ond bobik be in- 
clined, and enabled to banifh thofe 
evils which render the world a dun- 
geon of diftrefs, a vale of vanity and 
woe. I will continue in it no longer!’ 
At that moment he furioufly raifed 
his hand, which Defpair had armed with 
a dagger, to itrike deep into his bofom ; 
when fuddenly thick flathes of lightning 
fhot through the cavern, and a being of 
more than human beauty and magni- 
tude, arrayed in azure robes, crowned 
with amaranth, and waving a branch 
of palm in his right-hand, arrefted the 
arm of the trembling and attonifhed Ca- 
liph, and faid with a majeftic fmile— 
* Follow me to the top of this moun- 
* tains 

€ Look from hence,” faid the awful 
conduétor; < I am Caloc, the angel 
* of Peace. Look from hence into the 
* valley. | : 

Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld 
a barren, a fultry, and folitary ifland, in 
the midítof which fata pale, meagre, and 
ghaftly figure; it was a merchant juft 
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perifhing with famine, and lamenting 
that he could find neither wild berrics 
nor a finele fpring in this forlorn unin - 
habited defert; and begging the protec- 
tion of heaven againit the tigers that 
would now certainly deftroy him, fince 
he had confured the laft fuel he ha 
colleéted to make nightly fires to affright 
them. Hae then cait a cafket of jewels 
on the fand, as trifles of no ufe; and 
crept, feeble and trembling, to an emi- 
nence, where he was accuftomed to iit 
every evening to watch the fetting fun, 
and to give a fignal to any flip that 
might haply approach the ifland. 

€ Inhabitant of heaven,’ cried Bozal- 
dab, * fuffer not this wretch to perifh 
€ the fury of wild beaíts.*—* Peace,” 
faid the Angel, * and obíerve.? 

He looked again, and behold a veffel 
arrived at the defolate ifle. What words 
can paint the rapture of the ftarving 
merchant, when the captain offered to 
tranfport him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jew- 
els of his cafket? No fooner had this pi- 
tilefs commander received the itipulated 
fum, than he held a confultation with his 
crew, and they agreed to feize the re- 
maining jewels, and leave the unhappy 
exile in the fame helpleís and lamentable 
condition in which they difcovered him. 
He wept and trembled, intreated and im- 
plored in vain. 

‘ Will Heaven permit fuch injuftice 
€ to be practifed?* exclaimed Bozaldab. 
€ Look again,” faid the Angel, € and 
€ behold the very fhip in which, fhort- 
€ fighted as thou art, thou wifhedít the 
<€ merchant might embark, dafhed in 
* pieces on a rock: doft thou not hear 
* the cries of the finking failors? Pre- 
€ fume not to direét the Governor of 
* the Univerfe in his difpofal of events. 
* ‘Fhe man whom thou haft pitied hall 
€ be taken from this dreary folitude, 
€ but not by the method thou wouldít 
< preícribe. His vice was avarice, by 
€ which he became not only abomin- 
€ able, but wretched; he fancied fome 
< mighty charm in wealth, which, like 
€ the wand of Abdicl, would ra. 
< tify every wifh and obviate every fear. 
€ This wealth he has now been taught 
€ not only to defpife but abhor: he caít 
€ his jewels upon the fand, and confeíled 
* them to be ufelefs; he offered part of 
‘ them to the mariners, and perceived 
€ them to be pernicious: he has now 
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learnt, that they are rendered ufeful or 
vain, good or evil, only by the fitua- 
tion and tem af the poffeffor. 
Happy is he whom diftrefs has taught 
wifdom! But turn thine eyes to an- 
* otherand more interefting Ícene.” 

_ The Caliph inftantly beheld a mag- 
nificent palace, adorned with the ftatues 
of his anceftors wrought in jafper; the 
* doors of which, turning on hinges 
of the gold of Golconda, — a 
throne of diamonds, furrounded with 
the Rajas of fifty nations, and with am- 
baffadors in various habits, and of dif- 
ferent complexions; on which fat Abo- 
ram, the much-lamented fon of Bozal- 
dab, and by his fide a princefs fairer than 
a Hour. | 

€ Gracious ALLA! It is my fon,” 
cried the Caliph—* O let me hold him 
€ to my beart!”-——* Thou canit not fp 
€ an unfubftantial vifion,’ repli the 
Angel: < I am now fhewing thee what 
“ would have been the deftiny of thy 
* fon, had he continued longer on the 
— — And why,” returned Bo- 
zaldab, * was he not permitted to con- 
f tinue? Why was I not fuffered to be 
€ a witneís of fo much felicity and 
= wer?’——* Confider the fequel,” re- 
pan be that dwells in the fifth heaven. 
ozaldab looked earneftly, and faw the 
countenance of his fon, on which he had 
been ufed to behold the placid fmile of 
fymplicity and the vivid bluíhes of health, 
now diftorted with rage, and now fixed 
in the infenfibility of drunkennefs: it 
was again animated with difdain, it be- 
came pale with apprehenfion, and ap- 
to be withered by intemperance; 

his hands were ftained with blood, and 
he trembled by turns with fury and ter- 
yor: the palace fo lately fhinmg with 
oriental mp, changed fwddenly into 
the cell of a E An, where his on lay 
ftretched out on the cold pavement, 


gagged ard bound, with his eyes put 
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out. Soon after he perceived the fa- 


vourite fultana, who before was feated 
by his fide, enter with a bow] of poifon, 
which fhe compelled Aboram to drink, 
and afterwards married the fucceflor to 
his throne. 
< Happy,” faid Caloc, € is he whom 
Providence has by the angel of death 
{natched from guilt! from whom that 
power is witheld, which, -if he had 
pollefled, would have accumulated up- 
on himfelf yet greater mifery than it 
could bring upon others.’ 
€ Itis enough,” cried Bozaldab; € I 
adore the infcrutable fchemes of Om- 
nifcience! From what dreadful evil 
has my fon been refcued by a death, 
which I rafhly bewailed as unfortu- 
nate and premature; a death of inno- 
cence and peace, which has blefled his 
memory upon earth, and tranímitted 
his Ípirit to the fkies !” 

<€ Cait away the dagger,” replied the 
heavenly mefienger, **which thou waft 
€ preparing to plunge into thine own 
* heart. Exchange complaint for fi- 
€ lence, And doubt for adoration. Can 
a mortal look down, without giddi- 
nefs and Supefaction, into the waft 
abyfs of Eternal Wifdom? Can a 
mind that fees not infinitely, perfeGly 
comprehend any thing among an jn- 
finity of objects mutually relative? 
Can the channels, which thou com- 
mandeít to be cut to receive the annual 
inundations of the Nile, contain the 
waters of the Ocean? Remember, that 
perfeét happinefs cannot be conferred 
on a creature; for perfeét happinefs is 
an attribute as tncommunicable as 
perfect power and eternity.” 
The Angel, while he was fpeak- 
ing thus, ftretched out his pinions to fly 
back to the Empyreum; and the flutter 
of his wings was like the rufhing of a 
cataract. 

Z 
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— F ECC ARE DOCENTE 


FALLAX HISTORIAS MANET- 


Hon. 


TO TANT TH’ ATTENTIVE MIND SKE TRIES 
WITH TALES OF EXEMPLARY VICE. 


TOTHE ADVENTURER. 


PFI > 

Shall make no apology for th t ou- 

“ble Lam about to gime you, í nce I am 
fare the motives that indu e me to give 
ae, wall have as much wei ht with you as 

have w h me: I fhall therefore, 

par Mi further face, relat to you 

the events of a Y fe, which, however in- 

+. age Zh and 1 nentertaining, aflords a 

nofth h gh ft mportance; lefiíon, 

she wake of which I have experienced, 
andi may theref e recommend. 

E am the daughter of a gentleman of 
fami y, who, as he was a younger 
ther, purchafe with the port on that 
was allotted him a genteel poft under 
the government. My mothg: died when 
£ was but twelve year old; and fa- 
thes, who wa exceflively fond of me, 
determined to be himfelf my precep or, 
and to take care that my watural genius, 
which his partiality made hin th nk 
above the common rank, fhould not 
want the improvements of a liberal <Ju- 
eation. 

He was a man of fenfe, wh a toler- 
able (hare of learning. In his yauth he 
Had. been a free liver, and perhaps for 
that reafcep took fome pains to become 
whatás called a free-thinker. But what- 
ever faflionable frailties he might for- 

have allowed in himfelf, he was 
im advamced lfe, and had at leaft 
worldly wifdom enough to know, that 
st was necefiary his daughter fhould be 
refirained from thofe liberties which he 
had looked u n as tifl ng errors in 
his cwn conduét. He, therefore, la- 
boured with gre t application to incul- 
«cate im me the love ra crd r, the beaut 
ef moral reétitude, and thé happin 
and felf-reward of virtue; but at the 
fame time profeffed ir his defign to free 
my mind from vulgar prejudice and fu- 
> rít tion, for fo he call d Revealed Re- 
igion. As I w s urged to chuíe vir- 
tue, and rejeét vic , from motives whi h 
no neceifary conneét on wth m- 
































mortality, Y was nat led to cénfider 2 
fature frate either with hope or fear: my 
father, indeed, when I urged him upo 
thar fubje&t, always intimated that the 
do&trine of immortality, whether truc or 
falfe, ought not at all to —— m 
conduct or interrupt my peace; becaufe 
th  rtuew hich aa g happineísin the 

refen ft te, would alío fecure + ina 








ut uture ftate, therefore, I wholly 
difi gaa nd, to confeís a truth, 
di ved hought I could plainly 
difcover tha vas difbeliev y 


fath r, thou „h had not enla! Es 4 


expl: itly ta dec h's fentiments. As 
I hadn ery turbulent pafñons, a duc- 
tile and good d fpofition, and the highef 
reverence for his unde: ftanding; ag well 
as the tendereft affection for him, he 
found it an -eafy tafk to make me a 
every fentiment and opinion which he 
— ta me as his own; efpecially as 
e took care to fupport his principles b 

the authority and arguments of = sen bek 
writers egainft Chrittianity. At the age 
of twanty 
pf all the philofo “y 
by his death; whic 
me of a ardenti a 
but with him of aH the cale and afflu~ 
ence to which I had been accufbomed. 
Fis income was only for life, and he 
had rather lived beyond than within it; 
confequently, there was —— left for 
me but the pride and helplefíneís ef gen- 
teel life, a tafte for every thing elegant, 
and a delicacy and fenfibiliy that has 
doubled all my fuffer ngs. n this dif 
treís a brother of my mother’s, who 
was wn rich in trade, received me 
into his houfe, and declared he would 
take the fame care of me as if I had 
been his own child. When the fir 
tranfports of my grief were abated, I 
found myfelf in an eafy fituation, and 
from the natural cheerfulneís of my 
temper, I was beginning once more to 
taíte of happineís. My uncle, who was a 
man of a narow underftanding and il. 
liberal education, was a listle di 

with 
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with me for employing lo much of my 
time in reading; but ftill more fo, when 
happening to examine my books, he 
found by the tities that fome of them 
were what he called blafphemy, and 
tended, as he imagined, to make me an 
Atheift. Y endeavoured to explain my 
principles, which I thought it beneath 
the —— of virtue to difguile or difa- 
vow; but as I never could make him 
conceive any difference between a deift 
and an atheift, my arguments only 
ferved to confirrm him in the opinion 
that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his 
own phrafe, believed neither God nor 
devil. As he was really a good man, 
and heartily zealous for the eftablifhed 
faith, though more from habit and pre- 
judice than reafon, my errors gave him 
great affliction: I perceived it witk the 
utmoft concern; I perceived too; that 
he looked upon me with a degree of ab- 
horrence mixed with pity, and that I 
was wholly indebted to his good-nature 
for that protegtion which I had flattered 
snyfelf I fhould owe to his love. I com- 
torted myfelf, however, with own 
integrity, an: even felt a conícious pride 
in fuffering this perfecution from igno- 
rance and folly, only becaufe I was fu- 
ptrior to vulgar errors and popular fu- 
perítition; and that Chriítianity deferved 
thefe appellations, I was not more con- 


winced by my father’s arguments than” 


my uncle”s conduétt, who, as his zeal 
was not according to knowledge, was 
by no means quahfied to ‘ adorn the 
* doétrine which he profeffed to be- 
“ lieve.” 
EI had lived a few months under the 
ainful fenfibility of receiving continual 
benefits from a períon whofe efteem and 
affegtion I had loft, when my uncle 
one day came into my chamber, and af- 
ter preparing me for fome unexpeéted 
good fortune, told me he had juft had 
a propofal of marriaze for me from a 
man to whom I could not pofflibly have 
any obieétion. He then named a mer- 
chant, with whom I had’ often been in 
company at his table. As the man was 
neither old norugly, had a largefortune 
and a fair charaéter, my uncle thought 
himfelf fuficiently autnaormítd to proa- 
nounce as he did, that I could not pofithly 
have any obiection to him. An objeét:on, 
however, I had, which I told my uncle 
was to me infuperable; it was, that the 
peilon whom he propofed to me as the 


@gompinion, the guide and director of 
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my whole life, to whom I was to vow 
not only obedience but love, had no- 
thins in him that could ever engage my 
affeétion: his underftanding was low, 
his fentiments mean and indelicate, and 
his manner unpolite and unple2fing- 
€ What ttuff is all this,” interrupted my 
uncle; € fentiments indelicate! unpo- 
lite! his underftanding, forfooth, not 
equal to your own! Ah, child, if you 
had leís romance, cdnceit and arro- 
gance, and more true difcretion and 
pru.lence, it would do you more good 
than all the fine books you have con- 
founded your poor head with, and 





what is woife, perhaps, ruined your 
poor foul. I own, it went a Iittle 
againít my confcience to accept my 
honett friend’*s kind offer, an ive 


him fuch a pagan for his wife. But how 
know I whether the believing hufband 
may not convert the unbelieving wife? 
— As to your flighty objections, they 
are fuch nonfenfe, that F wonder you 
can fuppofe me fool enough to be de- 
ceived by them. Neo, child; wife as 
you are, you canhot impofe upon a 
man who has lived as many years in 
the world as I have. I fee your mo- 
tive; you'have fome infidel hbertine 
rake in yeur eye, with whom you 
would go headlong to perdition. But 
I fhall take care not to have your foul 
to anfwer for as well as your perfon. 
Either I fhall difpofe of you to an ho- 
neft man that may convert you, or 


you fhall difpofe yourfelf how you 
pleafe for me; for I difclaim aH fur- 
ther care or trouble about you: fo E 


leave you to confitlier, whether or no 
the kindnefs I have fhewn you, en- 
titles me to fome little influence over 
you, and whether you chufe to feek 
protection where you can find it, or 
accept of the happy lot Providence has 
cut out for you.” 

Hie left me at the clofe of this fine 
harangue, and I ferioufly fet myfelf to 
confider as he bade me, which of the two 
{tates he had fet before me I ought te 
chufe; to tubmit to a legal fort of prof- 
titution, with the additional weight of 
perjury on my confcience, or to cxpofe 
invitif to all the diftreffes of friendlefs 
poverty and unproteéted youth. Af- 
ter fume hours of deliberation, I deter- 
mined on the latter, and that more from 
principle than inclination; for though 
my delicacy would have fuffered ex- 
tendiy in accepting a buíban 1, rt ler 
madifíirecaut 
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indifferent to me; t ae my heart was 
perfeétly difen „and my temper na- 
turally — 1 aar ie I could have been 
lefs unhappy in following my uncle”s ad- 
vice, than I might probably be by re- 
jegting it: but then I muft have fub- 
e, to an aétion I could not think 
juftifiable, in order to avoid mere ex- 
ternal diftrefles. This would not have 
been philofophical. I had always been 
taught, that virtue was of itfelf fufh- 
cient to happinefs; and that thofe things 
which are generally efteemed evils could 
have no power to difturb the felicity of a 
mind governed by the eternal rule of 
right, and truly enamoured of the charms 
of moral beauty. I refolved, therefore, 
to run all rifques, rather than depart 
from this clorious principle; I felt my- 
felf raifed by the trial, and exulted in 
the opportuni of fhewing my con- 
tempt of the imiles or frowns of for- 
tune, and of proving the power of vir- 
tue to fuftain the foul under all acci- 
dental circumítances of diftreís. 

I communicated my refolution to my 
uncle, affuring him at the fame time of 
my everlafting gratitude and refpeét, 
and that nothing fhould have induced 
me to offend or difobcy hins, but his re- 
quiring me te do what my reafon and 
conícience difapproved; that fuppofing 
the advantages of riches to be really as 
great as he believed, yet {till thofe of vir- 
tue were greater, and I could not refolve 
to purchafe the one by a violation of the 
other; that a falíe vow was certainly cri- 
minal; and that it would be doing an 
aét of the higheit injuítice, to enter into 
fo folemn an engagement without the 
power of fulfilling it ; that my affeEtions 
did not depend on my own will; and 
that no man fhould poffefs my perfon, 
who could not obtain the firft place in 
my heart. 

I was furprifed that my uncle's im- 
atience had permitted me to goon thus 
ars but looking in his face, I perceived 

that paffior had kept him filent. At 
length the gathering ftorm burft over 
my head in atorrent of reproaches. My 
reafons were condemned as romantic 
abfurdities, which I could not myfelf 
believe ; I was accufed of defigning to 
deceive, and to throw myfelf away on 
fome worthleís fellow, whofe principles 
were as bad as my own. It was in vain 
for me to aflert that I had no fuch de- 
fign, nor any inclination to marry at all; 
my uncle could fooner have believed the 
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grofTeft contradiétion, than that a young 
woman could fo ftrenoufly refule one 
man without being prepoflefled in favour 
of another. As thought myfelf in- 
jured by his accufations and tyrannys, 
I gave over the attempt to mitigate his 
anger. He appealed to Heaven for the 
juitice of his refentment, and againft 
my ingratitude and rebellion; and then 

iving mea note of fifty pounds, which 
e faid would keep me from immediate 
indigence, he bade me leave his houfe, 
and fee his face no more. I bowed in 
fign of obedience; and colleéting all my 
dignity and refolution, I arofe, thanked 
him for his paft benefits, and with a low 
curtfey left the room. 

In lefs than an hour I departed with 
my little wardrobe to the houfe of a 
perfon who had formerly been my fa- 
ther’s fervant, and who now kept a fhop 
and let lodgings. From hence I went 
the next day to vifit my father’s nephew, 
who was in poifeffion of the family eftate, 
and had lately married a lady of great 
fortune. He was a young ntleman 
of good parts, his principles the fame as 
my father’s, though his praétice had not 
been quite agreeable to the ftriét rules 
of morality: however, fettine afide a 
few of thofe vices which are looked upon 
as genteel accomplifhments in young fel- 
lows of fortune, I thought hima good 
fort of man; and as we had always 
lived in great kindnefs, I doubted not 
that I fhould find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and encourage- 
ment at leaft, if not affiffance from him. 
I told him my ftory, and the reafons 
that had determined me to the refufal 
that had incurred my uncle's difplea- 
fure. But how was I difappointed, 
when, inftead of the applaufe I expeéted 
for my heroic virtue and unmerited per- 
fecutions, I perceived a finile of con- 
tempt on his face, when he interrupted 


me in the following manner: =€ nd 
what, in the devil’s name, my dear 
coufin, could make a woman o our 
fenfe behave fo like an ideot: What? 


forfeit all your hopes from your un- 
cle, refufe an excellent match, and 
reduce yourfelf to beggary, becaufe 
truly you were not in love? Surely,one 
might have expeéted better from you 
even at fifteen. Who is it pray that 
marries the perfon of their alwice > 
For my own part, who have rather a 
better title to pleafe myfelf with a 
good fifteen hundred a year, than you 

+ whe 
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who huve not a filling, Y found it 
would not do, and that there was 
foxnethnig fore to be fought after in 
a wife than a pretty face ora genius? 
Do you think I cared three farthin 
for the woman I married? No f ith. 
But her thirty thoufand pounds were 
worth having; with that I can pur- 
chafe a feraglio of beauties, and in- 
dulge my ta in every kind of plea- 
fure. And pray what is it to me whe- 
ther my wife has beauty, or wit, or 
ce, when her money will fupply 
me with all that in others? You, cou- 
fim, had an opportunity of being as 
happy as lam: the men, believe me, 
not like you a bit the worfe for 
being married; on the contrary, you 
— find, that for one who took no- 
tice of gou 








as a ingle woman, twen 

would admirers and humble 
fervants there was no danger of 
being taken ‘in. Tune q might 
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have gratified all your ions, made 
an elegant ta life, and have 
€ out fome {wain as ro- 


€ mantic and poetical as you pleafed for 
© yourCecifbec. The good John Trot 
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attempt confuting his ar 
burfling from his hold, told him I 
take care mot to 
portunity of infulting my diftreís, 

affronting my underftanding ; and fot 


Wi 
tion could be contained no longer, and 
I was — the roorn in — 
e caught me by the hand-—* npepe 
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hufband would bave been eafil 
naged, and " Here my indi 





difdain, when 


thee, my dear coufin, none o 
violent airs. I thought you and E 
had known one another better. Let 
the r fouls, who are taught by the 
priefts and their nurfes to be afraid 
of hell-fire, amd to think they thall 
go to the devil for following nature 
and making life agreeable, be as out— 
ragcoufly virtuous as they pleale: you 
have too much fenfe to be frigh at 
bugbears; you know that the term of 
yonr exiltence is but fhort; and it is 
ighly reafonable to make it as plea— 
E was too 
ments y 









fant as poffible.” 
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ive him a fecond op— 





his houfe with a refolution never to cs 
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NOR VIFT WOR LIFE, WHAT GIVES TO LIFË IT’S WORTHa 








1 Went home mortyhed and difap- 
pointed. My _— funk into a de- 
jettion, which took from me for many 
«ih all inclination to ftir out of my 
ping, or to fee a human face. At 
length 1 refolved to try, whether indi- 
gice and friendfhip were really incom- 
patible, and whether I fhould meet with 
the fame treatment From a female friend, 
whofe affection had been the principal 
leafure of my youth. * Surely,” thought 
E ‘the gentle Amanda, whoft heart 
€ feems capable of every tender and ge- 
s merous fentiment, will do juftice to the 
& immocence and in ity of herunfortu- 
nate friend ; her tenderneí3 will encou- 
my virtue and animate my forti- 
5 her praifes and endearments will 
3 sangens all my hardfhips.* Amanda 
was a le woman of a moderate jnde- 
t ———— which I heard fhe was 


to beftow on a PA who 
Sy A or nothing befi his com- 
mifion. {had no bt of her appro- 
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bation of my refu —inerdenary 
match, fince A herfelf had hom froma 


E 
faid fhe, * that I never pretended to fet 
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You are fenfible, my dear Fi 








my underítanding in competition with 













your's. I knew my own infgriority 
andt many of your noupas 
opinions ap to me very 

and particular, I never attempted to drí- 


ute them with you. “Tg be fure, you 
now belt; but it feems to me a vary 
odd conduét for one in your fituation 


to give offence to fo an umche; 

frt by maintainin —— Bape which 

may be very true for aught I know, 

but which are vay contrary to the re- 
E 


€ caved 
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ceived opinions we are brought up in, 
and therefore are apt to fhock a com- 
mon underltanding ; and fecondly, to 
renounce his protection, and throw 
yourfelf into the wide world, rather 
than marry the man he chofc for you; 
to whom, after all, I do not find you 
had any real objeétion, nor any anti- 
pathy for his perfon.*—* Antipathy, 
my dear!” faid I; € are there not 
many degrees between loving and 
honouring a man preferably to all 
others, and beholding him with ab- 
horrence and averfion? The firft is, 
in my opinion, the duty of a wife, a 
duty voluntarily taken upon her- 
(elf, and engaged in under the mott 
folemn contraét. As to the difh- 
culties that may attend my friendlefs, 
unprovided ftate, fince they are the 
confequences of a virtuous aétion, 
they cannot really be evils, nor can 
they difturb that happinefs which is 
the gift of virtue.—* I am heartily 
lad,’ anfwered fhe, € that you have 
ound the art of making yourfelf hap- 
py by the force of imagination. I 
wifh your enthufiafim may continue; 
and that you may {till be further con- 
vinced, a your own experience, of 
the folly of mankind, in fuppofing 
poverty and difgrace to be evils." 
I was cut to the foul by the unkind 
manner which accompanied this far- 
cafm, and was going to remonítrate 
againft her unfriendly treatment, when 
her lover came in with another gentle- 
man, who in fpite of my full heart, en- 
gaged my attention, and for a while 
made me forget the ftings of unkind- 
neís. The ceauty and sracefulnefs of 
his perfon caught my eye, and the po- 
litenefs of his addreís and the elegance 
of his compliments foon prejudiced me 
in favour of his underftanding. He was 
introduced by the Captain to Amanda 
as his molt intimate friend, and feemed 
defirous to give credit to his friend's 
judgment by making himfelf as agree- 
able as poflible. He fucceeded fo well, 
that Amanda was wholly engrofled by 
the pleafure of his converiation, and the 
care of entertaining her lover and her 
new gueit; her face brightened, and her 
good humour returned. When I arofe 
to leave her, fhe prefled me 10 earneitly 
to itay dinner, that I could not, with- 
out difcovering how much I refented 
her behaviour, refufe. This, however, 
1 fhould probably have done, as I was 
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naturally difpofed to fhow every fenti- 
ment of my heart, had not a fecret with 
arofe there to know a little more of this 
agreeable ftranger. This inclined me 
to think it prudent to conceal my re- 
fentment, and to accept the civilities of 
Amanda. Theconverlation grew more 
and more pleafing; I took my fhare in 
it, and had more than my fhare of the 
charming firanger”s notice and atten- 
tion. As we all grew more and more 
unreferved, Amanda dropt hints in the 
courfe of the converfation relating to my 
tory, my fentiment, and unhappy fitua- 
tion. Sir George Freelove, for that was 
the young gentleman’s name, littened 
greedily to all that was faid of me, and 
feerned to eye me with earneft curiofity 
as well as admiration. We did not part 
till it was late, and Sir George infifted 
on attending me to my lodgings: I 
ftrongly refufed it, not without a fenfa- 
tion which more properly belonged to 
the female than the philofopher, and 
which I condemned in myfelf as arifing 
from difhoneft pride. I could not with- 
out pain fuffer the polite Sir George, 
upon fo fhort an acquaintance, to dif- 
cover the meannefs of my abode. To 
avoid this, I fent for a chair; but was 
confufed to find that Sir George and 
his fervants prepared to attend it on foot 
by way of guard; it was in vain to dif- 
pute; he himfelf walked before, and his 
fervants followed it. I was covered 
with blufhes, when, after all this parade, 
he handed me in at the little Shop door, 
and took leave with as profound refpeét 
as if he had guarded me to a palace. A 
thoufand different thoughts kept me 
from clofing my eyes that night. “The 
behaviour of Amanda wounded me to 
the foul: I found that I muft look om 
her as no more than a common ac- 
quaintance ; and that the world did not 
contain one perfon whom I could call 
my friend. My heart felt defolate and 
forlorn; I knew not what courfe to take 
for my future fubfiftence; the pain which 
my pride had juft given me, convinced 
me that I was far from having con- 
quered the pafflons of humanity, and 
that I fhould feel too fenfibly all the 
mortifications which attend on poverty. 
I determined, howevcr, to fubdue 
this pride, and called to my afhiftance 
the examples of ancient fages and phi- 
lofophers, who defpifed riches and ho- 
nours, and felt no inconveniences from 
the malice of fortune. I had almoft rea- 
foned 
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oned myfelf into a contempt for the 
world, and fancied myfelf fuperior to 
it’s finiles or frowns, when the ider of 
Sir George Freelove rufhed upon my 
mind, and deftroyed at once the whole 
force of my reafoning. I found, that 
however I might difregard the relt of 
the world, I could not be indifferent to 
his opinion; and the thought of being 
defpifed by him was infupportable. I 
recolleéted that my condition was ex- 
tremely different from that of an old 
philofopher, whofe rags perhaps were 
the means of gratifying his pride, by 
attract’, + the notice and refpeét of man- 
kind: at leat, tne philofopher’s fchemes 
and wifhes were very different from thofe 
which at that time were taking poflefiion 
of my heart. The looks and behaviour 
of Sir George left 1 = uo doubt that I 
had made as deep: 1 impreffion in his 
favour as he had done in mine. I couid 
not bear to lofe the ground I had gained, 
and to throw myfelf into a ftate below 
his notice. I fcorned the thoughts of 
impofing on him with regard to my cir- 
cumftances, in cafe he fhould really have 
had favourable intentions for me; yetto 
difgrace myfelf for ever in his eye, by 
fubmitting to fervitude, or any low way 
of fupporting myfelf, was what 1 could 
not bring myfelf to refolve on. 

In the midít of thefe reflections I was 
furprifed the next morning by a vifit 
from Sir George. He made refpecttul 
apologies for the liberty he took; told 
me he had learnt from my friend, that 
the unkindnefs and tyranny of an uncle 
had caft me into uneafy circumiftances 5 
and that he could not know, that fo 
much beauty and merit were fo unwor- 
thily treated by fortune, without earnelt- 
ly wifhing to be the inftrument of doing 
me more juítice. He entreated me to 
add dignity and value to his life, by 
making it conducive to the happineís of 
mine; and was going on with the moft 
fervent offers of fervice, when I inter- 
rupted him by faying, that there was 
nothing in his power that I could with 
honour accept, by which my life could 
be made happier, but that refpeét which 
was due to me as a woman and a gen- 
tlewoman, and which ought to have pre- 
vented fuch offeis of fervice fiom a 
ftranger, as could only be jnftified by a 
long experienced fricndfhip; that I was 
not in a fituation to receive vilits, and 
muft decline his acquaintance, which 
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nevertheleís in a happier part of my life 
would have given me pleafure. 

He now had recourfe to all the arts of 
his fex, imputing his too great freedom 
to the force of his paffion, protefting 
the moft inviolable reípeét, and implor- 
ing on his knees, and even with tears, 
that I would not punifh him fo feverel y 
as to deny him the liberty of feeing me, 
and making himfelf more and more 
worchy of my etteem. My weak heart 
was but too much touched by his arti- 
fices, and I had only juft fortitude 
enough to perfevere in refufing his vilits, 
and to infift on his leaving me, which at 
latt he did; but it was after fuch a pro- 
fufion of tendernefs, prayers, and pro- 
teftations, that it was fome time before 
Y could recall my reafon enough to re- 
fle&t on the whole of his behaviour, and 
on my own fituation, which compared, 
left me but little doubt of his difhonour- 
able views. 

1 determined never more to admit him 
to my prefence, and accordingly gave 
orders to be denied if he came again. 
My reafon applauded, but my heart re- 
proached me, and heavily repined at the 
rigid determination an prudence. I 
knew that I acted rightly, and I expeét- 
ed that that confcioufnefs would make 
me happy: but I found it otherwife; I 
was wretched beyond what I had ever 
felt or formed any idea of; I difcover- 
ed that my heart was entangled in a paf- 
fion which muit for ever be combated, or 
indulged at the expence of virtue. I 
now confidered riches as truly defirable, 
fince they would have placed me above 
difgraceful attempts, and given me rea- 
fonable hopes of becoming the wife of 
Sir George Freelove. I was difcontent- 
el and unhappy, but furprifed and dif- 
appointed to find myfelf fo, fince hitherto 
I had no one criminal aétion to reproach 
myfelf with; on the contrary, my difh- 
culties were all owing to my regard for 
virtue. 

I refolved, however, to try ftill far- 
ther the power of virtue to conter happi- 
neis, to go on in my obedience to her 
laws, and patiently wait for the good 
effeéts of it. But I had ftronger dif- 
culties to go through than any I had yet 
experienced. Sir George was too much 
praétifed in the arts of feduction, to be 
difcouraged by a firít repulfe: every day 
produced either fome new attempt to tee 
mu, or a letter full of the molt pathlonate 
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proteftations and entreaties for pardon 
and favour. It was in vain I gave or- 
ders that no more letters thould be taken 
in fiom him; he had fo many diffeicnt 
contrivances to convey them, and direét- 
ed them in hands fo unlike, that I was 
furprized into reading thein contrary to 
my real inte-tions. Every time I Itır- 
red out he was fure to be in my way, 
and to employ the moft artful tongue 
that ever eninared the heart of woman, 
łn blinding my reafon and awakeuing 
any paifions. 

y v'rtue, however, did not yet give 
way, but my peace of mind was utterly 
deltroyed. Whenever I was with him, 
i fummoned all my tortitude, and con- 
ftantly repeated my commands that he 
fhould avoid me. His difobedicnce call- 
ed for my refentment, and, in fpite of 
my meong heart, I armed my eyes with 
anger, and treated hiin witn as much 
diídain as I thought his urworthy de- 
Lens deferved. But the moment he left 
me, all my reíolution forfook me. I 
repined at mv fate: I even murmured 
againit the SOVEREIGN RULER of ail 
thin; s, for making me fubjeét to pafiions 
which I could not fubdue, yet muft not 
andul, e: I compared my own fituation 
with that of my libertine coufin, {whofe 
— arguments I had h.rard with 

orror and «deteítation, who gave the 
reins to every defire, whofe houic was the 
feat of plenty, mirth, and clelich_, whofe 
face . as eve: covered with fimiles, and 
whofe heart feem<d free froin forrow and 
care. ‘* Is not this man,” faid I, € hap- 
pier than I «am? And if fo, where is 
the worth of virtue? Have I not fía- 
crimezd to her my fortune and my 
friends? Do I not daily facr‘iice to her 
my darlirs; inclination? Yet what is 
the compeníation fhe c ffers me? What 
are my profpicis in tris world but 
poverty, mortificaiion,difappointinent, 
and gr:f? Every with oí my heart de- 
nied, evry fio of humanity com- 
bated and hurt, though never con- 
quered! Are thefe the '>!effings with 
which Heaven diltinguifhes it’s fa- 
vourites ? Can the ¡Sing of Heaven 
want power or will to diftinguifh theni? 
Or does he leave his wretched ciea- 
tures to be the fport of chance, the 
pry of wickecncis and m. aice? Sure- 

> no. ï ot is not the conditun of 
the viituous often more mii rable than 
that of ¿be vicious? Il myfelf have ex- 
perienced that itis. Jam very un- 
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happy, and fee no likelihood of m 
buing otherwile in this world—and all 
beyencd the grave is eternal da: kneís. 
Yet why do I lay, that I have no pro- 
fp Et af Pe Does not the moft 
engaging of men offer me all the joys 
that love and fortune can beftow ? 
Will not he proteét me from every in- 
fult of the proud world that fcoffs at 
indigence ? Will not his liberal hand 
pour forth the means of every pleafure, 
even of that h‘ghe.t and truc of all 
leafures, the power of rel eving the 
ufferings of my fellow-creatures, of 
changing the tears of diftreis nto tears 
of joy and graititide, of commuricat- 
ing my own happinefs to all around 
me? Is not this a ftate far prefs rable 
to that in which virine has placed me ? 
But what is virtue? fs not happinefs 
the laudabie ~...ui. of reafon? Is it 
not then laudavie to purfue it by the 
mouit probable means? Have not 
been accuíine Providence of unkind- 
nefs, whilft I myfelf cnly am in fault 
fer rejeétingitc’s ofred favours? Sure- 
ly, I have miftaken the path of virtue: 
it muit be that which leads to happi- 
refs. The path which I am in, is 
tull of thorns and briars, and termi- 
nates in impenetrable darknefs; but I 
fee another that is ftrewed with flow- 
ers, and brizht with the funfhine of 
profperity : th~, furely, is the path of 
virtue, and the — to happinefs. 
Hither, then, let me turn my weary 
fteps; nor let vain and idle prejudices 
fright me from felic ry. It is furely 
impoflible that I fhould offend Gop, 
by yielding to a temptation which he 
has given me no motive to refit. He 
has allotted me a fhort and precarious 
exiftence, and has placed before me 
good and evil. hat is good but 
pieafire ? What is evil but pain? Rea- 
fon and nature ctireét me to chufe the 
firit, and avoid the laft. I fought for 
happinefs in what is called virtue, but 
I found it not: fhall I not try the 
other experiment, frnce I think I can 
hartly be more unhaopy ty following 
inclination, than lam by denying it >” 
‘Thus had my frail thoughts wander- 
ed into a wuda neis of error, and thus 
had I aliroit reu.oned my felf out of eve- 
ry p incipie of morlitv, by purfuing 
through ail their conicquences the doc- 
ti nes which had been tau; ht me as rules 
of .ife ung prefcriptions for felicity, the 


talifinan> of Truth, by which I fhould 
be 
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be fecured in the ftorms of adverfity, and 
liften without danger to the fyrens of 
temptation, when in the fatal hour of my 
prefum tion, fitung alone in my cham- 

> collečting arguments on the fide of 
— almoft diftracted with doubts, 
an unging deeper and deeper into 
— | 1 - Mi Sir George Freelove at 
my feet, who had gained admittance, 
con to my orders, by corrupting 
my landlady. It is not neceflary to de- 
fcribe to you his arts, or the weak efforts 
of that virtue which had been gracioufly 
implanted in my heart, but wh'ch 1 had 
taken impious pains to undermine by 
falfe reafoning, and which now tottered 
from the foundation . fuffice it that I fub- 
mitted to the humiliation I have fo well 
deferved; and tell you, that, in all the 
pride of human reafon, 1 dared to con- 
demmn, as the effeét of weaknefs and pre- 
judice, the ft:ll voice of conf®ience which 
would yet have warned me from ruin; 
that my innocence, my honour, was the 


facrifice to ion and fophiftry; that my 
boafted philofophy, and too much flat- 
tered underfianding, preferved me not 
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from the lowef depth we ir famy, which 
the weakeit of my fex with humihty and 
religion would have avoided. 

I now experienced a new kind of 
wretchedneís. My vile feducer tried in 
vain to reconcile me to the (hameful hfe 
to which he d reduced m°, by loadnig 
me w th fine v, and lavifhing hie for- 
tune n procuring me pleafures which 1 
could not tafte, and pomp which feemed 
an infult on my difgrace. In vam did 
I recollest the arguments which had 
convinced me of the lawtulnels of accept- 
ine offered pleafures, and following the 
diétates of inclination: the light of my 
underftanding was darkened, but the 
f nfe of guilt was not loft. My pride 
and my delicacy, if, crim nal as I was, 
I may dare to call it fo, faffered the moft 
intolerable mortification and difgeuft, 
every time I reficéted on my infamous 
fituation. Every eye feemed to upbraid 
me, even that of my triumphant ducer. 
O depth of mifery! to be conícioús of 
deferving the contempt of him I loved, 
and for whofe fake I was become con- 
a mytelf ! 
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QUISNAM IGITUR LIBER? SAPIENS! SIBI QUI TMPERIOSUS; 

QUEM NEQUE PAUPERIES, NEQUE MORS, NEQUE VINCULA TERREN TI 
RESFONSARE CUPIDINIBUS, CONTEMNERE HONORES 

FORTIS, ET IN SEIPSO TOTUS: TERES ATQUE ROTUNDUS, 

EXTERNI NE QUID VALEAT PER LEVE MORARI. 


WHO THEN 18 FREE?—THE WISE, WHO WELL MAINTAINS 
AN EMPIRE O'ER HIMSELF: WHOM NEITHER CHAINS, 

NOR WANT, NOR DEATH, WITH SLAVISH PEAR INSPIRE]Z 
WHO BOLDLY ANSWERS TO HIS WARM DESIRE} 

WHO CAN AMBITIOM”S VAINEST GIFTS DESPISE} 

FIRM IN HIMSELF WHO ON HIMSELF RELIES} 

FPOLISH”D AND ROUND WHO RUNS HIS PROPER COURSE), 
AND BREAKS MISFORTUNE WITH SUPERIOR FORCE. 


HIS was the ftate of my mind 
during a year which I paffed in Sir 
George’s houfe. His fondnefs was un- 
aba for aght months of the time; and 
as I had no other objeét to fhare my at- 
tention, neither fr°end nor rela.ion to call 
off any part of my tenderneís, all the 
love of a heart naturally affectionate 
centered in him, The fire dawnings of 
unkindnefs were but too vifible to my 
watchful cyes. I had now all the tor- 
ments of jealoufy to endure, till a cruel 
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certainty put an end to them. YT learnt 
at length, that my falfe lover was on the 


brink of marriage with a lady of t 
fortune. I immediately refolved to leave 
him; but could not da it without firft 
venting my full heart in complaints and 
reproaches. This provoked his rage 
and drew on me infolence, which though 
I had deferved, I had not learnt to bear. 
I returned with fe rn, which no longer 
became me, all the wages of my fin, and 
the trappings of my fhame, and a his 
oufs 
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honfe in the bittereft anguith of refent- 
ment and defpair. 

I returned to my old lodgings; but 
wnable to bear a fcene which recalled 
every circumftance of my _ undoing; 
afhamed to look in the face of any crea- 
ture who had feen me innocent, wretch- 
ed in myíelf, and hoping from change 
of place fome ubatement of my mifery, 
I put myfelfinto a poft-chaife at two in 
the morning, with orders to the driver 
to carry me as far from town as he could 
before the return of night, leawing it to 
him to chufe the road. 

My reafon and my fenfes feemed be- 
numbed and fiupificd during my jour- 
ney. I made no reflections on what 
was about, nor formed any defign for 
my future life. When night came, my 
conduétor would have ftopped at a large 
town, but I bid him go on to the next 
village. There I alighted at a paultry 
inn, and difmiffed my vehicle, without 
once confidering what I was to do with 
myfelf, or why I chofe that place for my 
abode. To fay truth, I can give no ac- 
count of my e te at this period of 
time; they were all confufed and diftraét- 
ed. <A fhort frenzy muft have filled up 
thofe hours, of which my memory re- 
tains fuch imperfeét traces. I remem- 
ber only, that withovt having pulled off 
my cloaths, I left the inn as foon as I 
iaw the day, and wandered out of the 
village. 

My unguided feet carried me to a 
range of willows by a river”s fide, where 
after having walked fome time, the frefh- 
nefs of the air revived my fenfes, and 
awakened my reafon. My reafon, my 
memory, my anguifh and defpair, re- 
turned together! Evcry circumftance of 
my paít life was prefent to my mind, but 
od the idea of my faithlefs lover and 
my criminal love tortured my imagina- 
tion, and rent my bleeding heart, which, 
in {pite of all it’s suilt and all it’s 
wrongs, retained the tendereft and moft 
ardent affeétion for it’s undoer. ‘This 
par, pi affeEtion, which was the ef- 
feét of a gentle and kind nature, height- 
ened the anguiíh of relentment, and 
completed my mifery. In vain did I call 
off my thoughts from this gloomy re- 
trofpect, and hope to find a gleam of com- 
fort in my future proípećtłs. They were 
{till more dreadful: poverty, attended by 
infamy and want, groaning under the 
cruel hand of oppreffion and the taunts 
of infolence, was before my eyes. I, 
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who had once been the darling and the 
pride of indulgent parents, who had 
once been beloved, refpeéted, and ad- 
mired, was now the outcait of human 
nature, defpifed and avoided by all who 
had ever loved me, by all whom I had 
moít loved! hateful to my elf, belonging 
to no one, expofed to wrongs and iníults 
frem all! 

I tricd to find out the caufe of this 
difmal change, and how far I was my- 
felf the occalipn of it. My conduct with 
reípeét to Sir George, though I fpon- 
taneoufly condemned, yet, upon recol- 
le&tion, { thought the arguments which 
produced it would juftify. But as my 
principles could not preferve me from 
vice, neither could they fuftain me in 
adverfity: confcience was not to be per- 
verted by the fophiitry which had be- 
clouded my reaion. And if any, by 
imputing may conduét to error, thould 
acquit me of guilt, let them remember, 
it is yet true, that in this uttermoit dif- 
trefs, I was neither fuftained by the con- 
{cioufnefs of innocence, the exultation 
of virtue, nor the hope of reward: whe- 
ther I looked backward or forward, all 
was confufion and anguifh, diftracétion 
and dcípair. I accuied the Supreme 
Being of cruelty and injuftice, who, 
though he gave me not fufficient encou- 
ragement to relit defire, yet punifhed me 
with the confequences of indulgence. 
If there is a GOD,” cried I, * he muft 
be either tyrannical and cruel, or re- 
gardleís of his creatures. I will no 
longer endure a being which is unde- 
fervedly miferable either from chance 
or defign, but fly to that annihilation 
in which all my profpetts terminate. 
Take back,” fami I, lifting my eyes 
to Heaven, * the hateful gitt of exift- 
€ ence, and let my duit no more be ani- 
€ mated to fuffering, and exalted to mi- 
e fery.” 

So faying, I ran to the brink of the 
river, and was going to plunge in, 
when the cry of fome perfon very near 
me made me turn my eyes ta fee whence 
itcame. I was accofted by an elderly 
clergyman, who with looks of terror, 
pity, and benevolence, afked what I was 
about to do. At firt I was fullen, and 
refuled to anfwer him; but by degrees 
the compaffion he fhowed, and the ten- 
dernefís with which he treated me, foft- 
ened my heart, and gave vent to my 
tears. 

< O! Madam,” faid he, € thefe are 

€ gracious 
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gracions figns, and unlike thofe which 
rít drew my attention, and made me 
watch you unoblerved, fearing fome fa- 
tal purpofe in your mind. What muft 
be the thoughts which could make 
a face like yours appear the piéture of 
horror! I was taking my morning 
walk, and have feen you a confider- 
able time; fometimes ftopping and 


wringing your hands, fometimes 
quickening your pace, and fometimes 
walking flow with your eyes fixed on 


the ground, till you raifed them to 
heaven, with locks not of fupplication 
and piety, but rather of accufation 
and defiance. For pity tell me how 
is at that you have quarrelled with 
ourtelf, with life, nay even with 
eaven? Recal your reaíon and your 
hope, and let this feafonable preven- 
tion of your fatal purpofe be an earn- 
eft to you of good things to come, 
of GoD”s mercy not yet alienated from 
you, and ftooping from his throne to 
fave your foul from perdition.’ 
“The tears which flowed in rivers from 
my eyes while he talked, gave me fo 
much relief, that I found myfelf able to 
ipeak, and defirous to exprefs my gra- 
titude for the good man’s concern for 
me. It was fo long fince I had known 
the joys of confidence, that I felt fur- 
rifing pleafure and comfort from un- 
urthening my heart, and telling my 
kind deliverer every circuinítance of my 
ftory, and every thought of my diftraét- 
ed mind. He fhuddered to hear me up- 
braid the Divine Providence; and ftop- 
ping me fhort, told me, he would lead 
me to one who fhould preach patience 
to me, whilít fhe gave me the example 
of it. 

As we talked, he led me to his own 
houfe, and there introduced me to his 
wife, a middle-aged woman, pale and 
emaciated, but of a cheerful placid coun- 
tenance, who received me with the great- 
eft tenderneís and humanity. She faw 
I was diftrefled, and her compaffion «was 
beforehand with my complaints. Her 
tears ftood ready to accompany mine; 
her looks and her voice expreffed the 
kindett concern; and her afliduous cares 
demonttrated that true politenefs and 
hofpitality, which is not the effeét of 
art but of inward benevolence. While 
fhe obliged me to take fome refrefhment, 
her huíband gave her a fhort account of 


my ftory, and of the ftate in which he 
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* “This poor lady,” {aid 


he, * from the fault of her education 
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and principles, fees every thing through 
a gloomy medium: fhe accuíes Provi- 
dence, and hates her exittence for thofe 
evils which are the common lot of 
mankind in this fhort ftate of trial. 
You, my dear, who are one of the 
greateft fufferers I have known, are 
beft qualified to cure her of her faulty 
impatience; and to convince her, by 
your own example, that this world 
is not the place in which virtue is to 
find it’s reward. She thinks no one 
fo unhappy as herfelf; butif the knew 
all that you have gone through, fhe 
would furely be fenfible, that if you 
are happier than fhe, it is only becaufe 
your principles are better.” 
€ Indeed, my dear Madam,” faid fhe, 
that isthe only advantage I have over 
you; butthat, indeed, outweichs every 
thing elfe. It is now but ten days fince 
I followed to the grave my only fon, 
the furvivor of eight children, wha 
were all equally the objeéts of my 
fondett love. My heart is no lefs ten- 
der than your own, nor my affeétions 
lefs warm. Fora whole year before 
the death of my laft darling, I watch- 
ed the fatal progrefs of his difeafe, and 
law him fufferthe moft amazing pains. 
Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil 
to which you could not fubmit, want- 
ing to my trials. Though my hufband 
is by his profeílion a gentleman, his 
income is fo fimall, that I and my chil- 
dren have often wanted neccflaries: 
and though I had always a weakly 
conftitution, 1 have helped to fup- 
port my family by the labour of my 
own hands. At this time I am con- 
fuming, by daily tortures, with a can- 
cer which muit fhortly be my death. 
My pains, perhaps, might be miti- 
gated by proper afhiftance, though no- 
thing could preferve my life; but I 
have not the means to obtain that af- 
fiftance.” * O hold,” interrupted I, 
my foul is fhocked at e enumera- 
tion of iuch intolerable fufferings. 
How is it that you fupport them ? 
Why do I not fee you, in defpair 
like mine, renounce your exiítence, 
and put yourfelf out of the reach of 
torment? But, above all, tell me how 
itis poflible for you to preferve, amidit 
fuch complicated mifery, that ap- 
pearance of cheerfulneís and íerene 
* complacency 
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complacency which fhines fo remark- 
ably in your countenance, and ani- 
mates look and motion ? 
€ Thag cheerfulneís and complacen- 
cy, anf ered the good woman, ‘I feel 
in my heart. My mind is not only 
ferene, but often experiences the high- 
eft emotions of joy and exultation, 
that the brighteft hopes can give. — 
And whence,” faid I, * do you derive 
this aftonifhing art of extracting oy 
from mifery, and of fmiling amid 
all the terrors of pain, forrow, poverty, 
€ and death?” She was filent a moment; 
then itepping to her clofet, reached a 
Bible, which fhe put into my hands. 
€ See there, faid fhe, *the volume in 
which I learn this art. Here 1 am 
taught that everlafting glory is in 
ftore for all who will accept it upon 
the terms which Infinite Perfection 
has prefcribed; here I am promuiíed 
confolation, afhiftance and pl gol 
from tha Lorp OF LIFE; and here 
I am affured that my tranfient afflic- 
tions are only meant to fit me for eter- 
nal and unfpeakable happinefs. This 
happinefs is at hand. he fhort re- 
mainder of my life feems but a point, 
beyond which opens the glorious pro- 
{pect of immortality. hus encou- 
rapea, how fhould I be dejeéted ? 
Thus fupported, how fhould I fink ? 
With fuch profpects, fuch affured 
hopes, how can I be otherwife than 
happy?” 
While fhe fpoke, her eyes fparkled, 
and her whole face feemed animated 
with joy. I was ftruck with her man- 
ner, as well as her words. Every fyl- 
lable fhe uttered feemed to fink into my 
foul, fo that I never can forget it. 
refolved to examine a religion which 
was capable of producing fuch effects as 
Y could not attribute either to chance or 
error. The good couple prefed me 
with fo much unaffeéted kindnefs, to 
make their little parfonage my afy- 
lum till I could better difpofe of my- 
felf, that I accepted their offer. Here, 
with the affiftance of the cier an, 
who is a plain, fenfible, and truly pious 
man, I have ftudied the Holy Scrip- 
fures, and the evidences of their autho- 
rity. Butafter reading them with can- 
dour and attention, I found all the ex- 
trinfic arguments of their truth fuper- 
fluous. The excellency of their pre- 
s» the confiftency of their doétrines, 
and the glorious motives and encourage- 
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ments to virtue which they propofe, tos 

ther with the ttriking example I h 

fore my eyes of their falutary effeéts, 
left me no doubt of their divine autho- 
rity. 

During the time of my abode here, I 
have been witnefs to the more than he- 
roic, the joyful, the triumphant death 
of the dear good woman. "With as 
much foftnefs and tendernefs as ever I 
faw in a female charaéter, fhe fhewed 
more dauntleís intrepidity than the 
fterneft philofopher or the proudeft hero. 
No torment could fhake the conftancy 
of her foul, or length of pain wear out 
the ftrength of her patience. Death 
was to her an objeét not of horror but 
of hope. When 1 heard her pour forth 
her laít breath in thankígiving, and faw 
the {mile of extafy remain on her pale 
face when life was fled, I could not — 
nying out in the beautiful language 
had lately learned from the Sacred 
Writings—* O Death! where is thy 
€ ing? O Grave! where is thy victory?” 

I am now preparing to leave my ex- 
cellent benefaétor, and get my bread in 
a fervice, to which he has recommended 
me, in a neighbouring family. A ftate 
of fervitude, to which once 1 could not 
relolve to yield, appears no longer dread- 
ful to me; that pride, which would have 
made it galling, Chriftianity.has fub- 
dued, though philofophy attempted it in 
vain. As a penitent, I fhould grateful- 
e fubmit to mortification; but as 2 

hriftian, I find myfelf fuperior to every 
mortification, except the fenfe of guilt. 
This has humbled me to the duft: but 
the full affurances that are given me by 
the Saviour of the World, of the Drvine 
pardon and favour upon fincere repent- 
ance, have calmed my troubled irit, 
and filled my mind with peace kod. JOY» 
which the world can neither give nor 
take away. Thus, without any change 
for the better in my outward circum- 
ftances, I. find myfelf changed from a 
diftraéted, poor, defpairing wretch, to a 
contented, happy, grateful being; thank- 
ful for, and 1 with my prefent 
ftate of exiftence, yet exulting in the 
hope of quitting it for endlefs glory and 
happinefs. 

O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, 
who will not take the pains of inquiring 
into thofe truths which moft concern 
them, and who are led by fafhion, and 
the pride of human reafon, into a con- 


tempt for the Sacred Oracles of Go dec | 
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tell them thefe 
power of Chriítianity: tell them this 
truth which experience has taught me, 
that, * Though Vice is conitantly at- 
€ tended by miery, Virtue itfelf cannot 
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mazing effects of the 
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€ confer happinefs in this world, except 
€ it is animated with the hopes of eter- 
€ nal blits in the world to come.” 
I am, &c. 
E FIDELIA. 
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QUI STUDIOOSUS AD HUJUSMODI LIBRIS DETER-= 
UT VOCANT, 
VERO DIGNOS CENSEO QUOS ET OMNIBUS IN LUDIS PRÆ- 


ET AD MORUM INTEGKITATEM OF FI= 


LEGANT ADOLESCENTI Æ LITERATORES, ET SIBI LEGANT RELEGANTQUE 


BENOS.» 


ERASMUS. 


< 


THERE ARE NOT WANTING PERSONS SO DULL AND INSENSIBLE, AS TO DETER 


STUDENTS FROM READING BOOKS OF THIS KIND, 


POETICAL, 
OPINION, 


AND PERNICIOUS TO THE PURITY OF MORALS: 
THAT THEY ARE NOT ONLY WORTHY 
STRUCTORS OF YOUTH IN THEIR SCHOOLS, 


WHICH, THEY SAY, ARE 
BUT I AM OF 
TO BE READ BY THE IN- 


BUT THAT THE OLD AND EXPE” 


RIENCED SHOULD AGAIN AND AGAIN PERUSE THEM. 


REATNESS, novelty, and beau- 
ty, are ufually and juftly reckoned 
the three principal fources of the plea- 
fures that itrike the imagination. If 
the Iliad be allowed to abound in ob- 
jects that may be referred to the firít 
{pecies, yet the Odyfley may boaſt a 
greater number of images that are beau- 
tiful and uncommon. The vaft variety 
of ícenes perpetually fhifting before us, 
the train of unexpected events, and the 
many fudden turns of fortune in this 
diverfified poem, muft more deeply en- 
gage the reader, and keep his attention 
more alive and ative, than the martial 
uniformity of the Iliad. “The continual 
glare of a fingle colour that unchange- 
ably predominates throughout a whole 
piece, is apt to dazzie and difguft the 
eye of the beholder. I will not, in- 
deed, prelume to fay with Voltaire, that 
among the greate{ft admirers of anti- 
quity, there is icarce one to be found 
who could ever read the Iliad with that 
eagernefs and rapture, which a woman 
feels when fhe perules the novel of 
Zayde; but will, however, venture to 
affirm, that the Speciola Miracula of the 
Odyfley are better calculated [a excite 
our curiofity and wonder, and tel allure 
us forward with unextinguifhed impa- 
tience to the cataftrophe, than the per- 
petual tumult and terror that reign 
through the Iliad. 
The boundleis exuberance of his ima- 
ination, his unweaned fpirit andl fire, 
crcmerov ere, has enabled Homer to 
diverfify the dcfcriptions of his batths 


with many circumftances of great va- 
riety: fometimes by fpecifying the dif- 
ferent characters, ages, profefflions, or 
nations, of his dying heroes; fometimes 
by defcribing different kinds of wounds 
and deaths; and fometimes by tender 
and pathetic ftrokes, which remind the 
reader of the aged parent who is fondly 
expecting the return of hrs fon jutt mur- 
dered, of the defolate condition of the 
widows who will now be enflaved, and 
of the children that will be dafhed 
againít the ftones. But notwithítand- 
ing this delicate art and addrefs in the 
oct, the fubjeét remains the fame; anc 
asia this famenefs, it will, I fear, prow 
tedious and infipid to impartial readers ; 
theíe fmall modifications and adjunéts 
arc not fufficiently efficacious to give the 
grace of novelty to repetition, and to 
make tautology delightful: the battles 
are, indecd, nobly and variouily painted, 
yet ftill they are Pa battles. But 
when we accompany Ulyfics through 
the manifold perils he underwent by 
íta and land, and vilit with him the 
trange nations to which the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, all whofe man- 
ners and cultoms are defcribed in the 
molt lively and piéturefque terms ; when 
we furvey the wondrous monſters he 
encountered and cfcapod— 


Anti batoiny Scylamgue, et eum Cycl.pes 
Charihding 


Antiphates his hideous feaft devour, 
Charybdis bark, and Polypbemus roar. 
Francis. 
Dd 


when 
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when we fee him refufe the charms of 
Calypfo, and the cup of Circe; when we 
deícend with him into hell, and hear 
him converie with all the glorious he- 
roes that affiited at the Trojan war ; 
when, after ftrugeling with ten thou- 
fand dificultics unforefeen and almoft 
unfurmountable, he is at lait reftored 
to the peaceable poffeffion of his king- 
dom and his queen ; when fuch objects 
as thefe are diiplayed, fo new and fo in- 
terefting ; when all the deicriptions, in- 
cidents, feenes, and perfons, differ fo 
widely fron» each other; then it is that 
poetry becomes * a perpetual fealt of 
€ neétared fweets,” and a feaft of fuch 
an exalted nature, as to produce neither 
fatiety nor difontt. 

But befides it’s variety, the Odyſſey 
is the moft amuting and entertaining of 
all other poems, on account of the pic- 
tures it preferves to us of ancient man- 
hers, cuftoms, laws, and litics, and 
of the domeftic life of the heroic ages. 
‘The more any nation becomes polifhed, 
the more the genuine feclings ot nature 
are difpuifed, and their manners are con- 
fequently lefs adapted to bear a faithful 
deicription. Good-breeding is founded 
en the diflimulation or fuppreffion of 
fuch fentinents, as may probably pro- 
woke or oftend thofe with whom we con- 

verſe. The little forms and ceremonies 
which have been introduced into civil 
fife by the moderns, are not fuited to 
the dignity and fimplicity of the Epic 
Mute. ‘I'he coronation feaſt of an KLu- 
topean monarch would not fhine half to 


much in ag A as the fimple fupper 
prepared for Ulyffes at’ the Phzacian 


court; the gardens of Alcinous are much 
fitter for defcription than thofe of Ver- 
failles; and Nauficaa, defcending to the 
river to wath her garments, and dancing 
afterwards upon the banks with her 
fellow-virgins, like Diana amidit her 
_nymphs— £ 
"Peia 5 2b Veer Tae THEME TRL, Kari dire WAacat, 
“Though all are fair, fhe fhines above the ref, 


is a far more egruceful ficure than the 
moft glittering lady in the drawing- 
room, with a complexion plaiflered to 
repair the vigils of cards, and a ihape 
violated by a itiff brocade and an im- 
meafurable hoop. The compliment allo 
which Ulyfles pays to his innocent un- 
adorned beauty, efpecially when he com- 
pares hcr toa young palm-tree of Delos, 
contains more gallantry and elegance 
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than the moft applauded fonnet of the 
politeft French marquis that cver rhymed. 
liowever indelicate I may be eftcemed, 
I treely contfeís I had rather fit in the 
grotto of Calypfo, than in the moft pom- 
pous faloon of Louis XV. T he tea anad 
the card-tables can be introduced with 
propriety and fuccess only in the mock- 

eroic, as they have been very happily 
in the Rape of the Lock: but the prefent 
modes of life mult be forgotten when 
we attempt any thing in the ferious or 
fublime poetry; for heroifin difdains the 
luxurious refinements, the falfe delicacy 
and ftate of modern ages. “The prime- 
val, I was about to fay patriarchal, 
fimplicity of manners difplayed in the 
Odyffey, is a perpetual fource of true 
poetry, is incxpreffibly pleafing to all 
who are uncorrupted by the bufinefs 
and the vanities of life, and may there- 
fore prove equally iniítruétive and cap- 
tivating to yeunger readers. 

It feems to be a tenet univerfally re- 
ceived among conimon critics, as cer- 
tain and indifputable, that images and 
characters of peaceful and domettic life 
are not fo dificult to be drawn, as pic- 
tures of war and fury. I own mylelf 
of a quite contrary opinion; and think 
the defcription of Andromache parting 
with Heétor m the Iliad, and the tender 
curcumftanceof the chil} Altyanax ftart- 
me back from his father’s helmet, and 
clinging to the bofom of his nurfe, are 
as great efforts of the imagination of 
Homer, asthedreadful piéture of Achil- 
les fighting with the rivers, or dragging 
the carcale of Hecior at his chariet- 
wheels: the behaviour of Flecuba, when 
fhe points to the breaíft that had fuckled 
ker dear Heétor, is as finely conceived 
as the moft gallant exploits of Diomede 
and Ajax: the Natural is as itrong an 
evidence of true genius, as the Sublime. 
It isin fuch images the Odyficy abounds : 
the fuperior utility of which, as they 
more nearly concern and more ftrongly 
affeez ws, need not be pointed out. Let 

s admire the maietty of Nep- 
tune whirling his chariot over the deep, 
furrounded by fea montters that gam- 
bolled before their king ; the deitription 
of the dog Argus, creeping to the feet 
of his malter, whom he alone knew in 
Ifis difguife, and expiring with joy for 
his return, is fo inexpretlibly pathetic, 
that it equals, if notexcecds, any of the 
magnificent and bolder images which 
that excellent critic hath produced in 

his 
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his treatife on the fublime. He juftly 
commends the prayer of Ajax, who, 
when he was furrounded with a thick 
darkneís that prevented the difplay of 
his prowcís, begs of Jupiter only to re- 
move the clouds that involved him: 
“ And then,” thys he, * deftroy inc if thou 
“wilt in the day-light;? i» di ycss nal 
6asooory, But furely the reflections which 
Ulyfles makes to Amphinomus, the 
molt virtuous of the fuitors, concerning 
the mifery and vanity of man, will be 
found to delerve equal commendations, 
if we confider their propricty, lolemnity, 
and truth. Our hero, in the difguife of 
a beggar, had jutt been fpurned at and 
ridiculed by the reítof the riotous lovers, 
but is kindly relieved by Amphinomus, 
whofe behaviour is finely contrafled to 
the brutality of his brethren. Upon 
which Ulyfles fays—* Hear me, O Am- 
€ phinomus! and ponderthewords I fhall 
fpeak unto thee. Of all creatures that 
breathe or creep upon the earth, the 
molt weak and impotent is man. For 
he never thinks that evils fhall bef:1 
him at another feafon, while the sods 
beitow on him ftreneth and happinefs. 
But when the immortal gods afflict 
him with adverfity, he bears it with 
unwillingnefs and repining. Such is 
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the mind of the inhabitants of earth, 
that it changes as Jupiter fends hap- 
pineís or mifery. I once numbered 
myfelf among the happy, and, elated 
with profperity and pride, and relying 
on my family and friends, committed 
many acts of injuítice, But let no 
man be proud or unjuít, but receive 
whatever gifts the gods beítow on 
him with humility and filence.” E 
choie to tranilate this fententious paf- 
fage as literaliy as poffible, to preierv 
the air of it’s venerable fimplicity an 
ftriking folemnity. If we recolleét the 
fpeaker, and the occafion of the fpeech, 
we cannot failof being deeply affected. 
Can we, therefore, torbear giving our 
affent to the truth of the title which Al- 
cidamas, according to Ariftotle, in his 
rhetoric, beftows on the Ody:ley ; who 
calls it € a beautiful mirror of human 
€ life,” xadoy av9puries Cia xaroglipoy. 
Homer, in the Iliad, refembles the 
River Nile, when it defcends ina cataraét 
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that deafens and aftonifhes the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. 


In the Odyfiley, 
he is (till Jike the fame Nile, when it's- 
genial inundations gently diffufe fer- 
tility and fatnefs over the peaceful plains 
of Egypt- 
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Have fometimes heard it difputed in 
1 converfation, whether it be more lau- 
dable or defirable, that a man fhould 
think too highly or too meanly or him- 
felf: itis on all hands agreed to be belt, 
that he Should think rightly; but fince y 
fallible being wiil always make fome de- 
viations from exaét reétitudo, it is not 
wholly ufeleís to enquire towards which 
ímle it is fafer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind feem to 
favour him who erys by under-yating his 
own powers; he is confidered as a moctelt 
and harmleis member of fociety, notiske- 
ly to break the peace by competition, to 
endeavour after (uch fplendor of reputa- 
tion as may dim the luitre of others, or 
to interrupt any in the enjoyment of 
themfelves; he is no man’s rival, and 
therefore may be every man’s friend. 

‘Che opinion which a man entertains 


of himfelf ought to be diftinguifhed, in 
order to an accurate difcuffion of this 
queftion, as it relates to perfoms or to 
things. To think highly of ourfelves 
in comparifon with others, to affume b 

pur own authority that precedence which 
none is willing to grant, muft be al- 
ways invidious and offenfive; but to rate 
our powers high in proportion to things, 
and imagine ourfelves equal to great un- 


dertakings, while we leave others in pof- 


feffion of the (ame abilities, cannot with 
equal jultice provoke cenfure. 

It mut be confeffed, that felf-love 
may difpofe us ta decide too hatftily in 
our own favour: but whois hurt by the 
miftnke? If we are incited by this vain 


opinion to attempt more than we can 


perform, ours is the labour, and ours is 
the dilgrace. 

But he that dares to think well of 

i d a himi{clf, 





himfelf will not always prove to be mif- 
taken; and the gyod eftióts of his confi- 
dence will then appear in great attempts 
and great performances: if he fhould not 
fully compleat his defign, he will at lea.t 
advance it fo far as to leave an eah r tafk 
for him that fuccteds him; and even 
though he fhould wholly tail, he will 
fail with honour. 

But from the oppofite error, from tor- 
pid defpondency can come no advan- 
tage; it is the froft of the foul, which 
binds up all its powers, and congeals 
life in perpetual fterility. He that has 
no hopes of fuccefs, will make no at- 
tempts; and where nothing is attempt- 
ed, nothing än be done. 

Every man fhould, therefore, ende~- 
vour to maintain in himfelf a favourable 
opinion of the powers of the human 
mind; which are perhaps, in every man, 

ater than they appear, and might by 

iligent cultivation be exalted to a de- 
gree beyond whattheir pofieflor prefi mes 
to believe. There s fcarce any man but 
has found himfelf able, at the mítiga- 
tion of neceffity, to do what in a te of 
leifure and deliberation he would have 
concluded impoffible; and fome of our 
fpecies have fignalized themfelves by 
fuch atchievements, as prove that there 
are few things above human hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations 
“to preferve, by fome public monuments, 
he memory of thofe who have ferved 

their country by great exploits; ther> is 
the fame reafon for continuing or reviv- 
ing the names of thofe whoic extenfive 
abilities have dignified humanity. An 
honeft emulation may be alike excited; 
and the philofopher’s curiofity may be 
inflamed by a catalogue of the works of 
Boyle or Bacon, as ‘Chemiftocles wes 
kept awake by the trophies of Miltiades. 

Among the favourites of nature that 
have from time to time appeared in the 
world, eniched with various endow- 
ments and contrarieties of excellence, 
none feems to have been more exalted 
above the common rate of hu ranity, 
than the man known about two centu- 
ries azo by the appellation of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton; of whofe hiltory, 
whatever we may fuppieis as furpafling 
credibility, yet we fhali, upon incontet- 
tible authority, relate enough to rank 
him among prodigies. 

© Virtue,” fays Virgil, * ts better ac- 
⸗ ted when it comes in a pleafing 
¢ farm.’ The perfon of Crichton was 
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eminently beautiful; but his beauty was 
confiftent with fuch aétivity and ftiength, 
that in fencing he Gaid Ípring at one 
bound the length of twenty feet upon 
his antagonift ; and he ufed the fword in 
either hand with fuch force and dexte- 
rity, that fcarce any one had courage to 
engage him. 

aving itudied at St. An irews in 
Scotland, he went to Paris in his twen- 
—— year, and affixed on the gate of 
the college of Navarre a Kind of chal- 
lenge to the learned of that univerlity to 
difpute with him on a certain day: of- 
fering to his opponents, whoever they 
fhould be, the choice of ten languages, 
and of all the faculties and ic nces. On 
the day appoi ted thiee the and audi- 
tors aflembl d, whe 1 four «doétors of the 
church and fifty maft.r app.7red ga'ntt 
him; and one of s ante nits nfef- 
fes that the doétc <s we e 'efe tel, that 
he gave proofs of knowled e above the 
r achof man; and thata hu tie years 
paffed without food or flecp, . ould not 
be fufhcient for the ittanment of his 
learning. After a difputati n of nine 
hours he was prefen e. by the prefident 
and prof ffors with a diamond and a 
puife or gold, and difmitied with re- 
peated acclan aticns 

From Peris he went away to Rome, 
where he made the fame challenge, and 
had in the prefence of the pope and car- 
dinals the fame fuccefs. fterwards he 
contracted at Vence an acqua ntance 
with Aldus Manutius, by whom he was 
introduced to the learned of that city: 
then vifited Padua, where he engaged 
in another public difputation, b ginning 
hisperformance with anextemporal poem 
in praife of the city and the afiumbly 
then preícnt, and conciuding with an 
oration equelly unpremeditated in com- 
mendation of ignoranca, 

He afterwards publifhed another chal- 
lenge, in which he d claire i himfelf rea- 
dy to deteét the errois of Aniltotie and 
all his commentators, eitherin the com- 
mon forms of logic, or in any which his 
antagoniits fhould propofe of a hundred 
different kinds of veife. 

Thefe acquifitions of learning, how- 
ever ftupendous, were not gained ar the 
expence of any pleafure which youth ge- 
nerally indulges, or by the omiffion of 
any accomplifhment in which it becomes 
a gentleman to excel: he piaétifed in 
great perfection the arts of di awing and 
painting, he was an eminent performer 

ey 
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in both vocal and inftrunental mufic, he 
danced with uncommon gracefulnefs, 
and on the day after his difputation at 
Paris exhibited his fxill on horfeman- 
fhip before the court of France, where, 
at a public match of tilting, he bore 
away the ring upon his lance fifteen 
times togcther. 

Heexcelled likewife indomeftic cameos 
of lefs dignity and reputation; and in 
the interval between his chaltenzce and 
difputation at Paris, he fpent fo much 
of his time at cards, dice, an: tenn's, 
that a lampoon was lied upon the sat 
of the Sorbonne, dot thofe that 
would fre this moniter of erudition, to 
look for hi. at the icvern. 

SO estas" was his acaqucintance 
wich dife -nd maures, tho* inan Fraiban 
comedy, competed by hinif-lt, and cx- 
hibited efor: cie court of Mlintua, ke 
is fa l to have peuriorated fifteen dit- 
feren" charaé:ers; in all which he might 
fucce | without great dificulta, fince he 
had ioch power of retention, that once 
hearirir an ormion of an hour, he would 
repeat it exa“cly, and in the recital tol- 
low th: aier threveh all his varicty 
of te: 2 and gettiecunlacic.). 

Nor was *.s ¿ki0l in arms icis than in 
learning, or his couiage inferior to iis 
fkil': there was a prize-fighter at Micn- 
tua, wnctravellins about the world, ac- 
cording tothe barbarous cuftom of that 
ave, as a general challenger, had defeat- 
ei the moit celebrated motters in many 
parts of Europe; and in Mantua, where 
he then remded, had killed three that ap- 
peared again him. The auke repent- 
el that he had granted him his protec- 
tien; when Crichton, looking en his 
fanvuinary fuceeis with indignation, 
oftered to itake ñfteen hundred piftoles, 
and mount the ttage againſt him. The 
duke, with fome reluctance, confented, 
and on the day fixed the combatants ap- 
peared: their weapon feems to have been 
the ſingle rapier, which was then newly 
introduced into Italy. The prize fighter 
advanced with great violence and fierce- 
noe, and Crichton contented himfelf 
csiusy to ward his pales, and fuifered 
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him to exhauft his vigour by his own 
fury. Crichton then became the affail- 
ant; and preffed upon him with fuch 
force and agility, that he thruít him 
thrice through the body, and faw him 
expire: he then divided the prize he had 


won among the widows whofe hufbands 
had been killed. 

‘Tne death of this wonderful man I 
flicuinl be willing to conceal, did I nor 
k::ow ihat every reader will inquire cu- 
wouy after that fatal hour, which is 
common to all human beings, however 
diutinguitized from each other by nature 
or bv fortune. 

The Duke of Mantua having received 
fo meny proofs of his various merit, 
mace him tutor to his fon Vincentio di 
Gonzaza, a prince of loofe manners and 
turbulent difpofition. On this occafion 
it was, that he compofed the comedy in 
which he exhibited fo many different 
characters with exaét propriety. But 
his honour was of fhort continuance; 
for as he was one night in the time of 
Carnival rambling about the ftreets, 
with his guitar in his hand, he was at- 
tacked by fix men mafked. Neither 
his courage nor {killin this exigence de- 
ferted him; he oppofed them with fuch 
activity and fpirit, that he foon difperí- 
ed them, and difarmed their leader, who 
throwing off his maik, difcovered him- 
felf to be the prince his pupil. Crich- 
ton falling on his knees, took his own 
{word by the point, and prefented it to 
the prince; who immediately feized it, 
and inftigated, as fome fay, by jealoufy, 

ccomiing to others only by drunken 
fury and brutal refentment, thruft him 
through the heart. 

Thus was the Admirable Crichton 
brougut into that ftate, in which he 
could excel the meanett of mankind on- 
ly by a tew empty honours paid to his 
memory: the court of Mantua teltifñied 
their effeem by a public mourning, the 
contemporary wits were profufe of their 
encomitums, and the palaces of ltajy 
were adorned with pictures, reprefenting 
him on horieback with a lance in one 
hand and a book in the other. 
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NOW KNOW I WHAT IS LOVE. 


HOUGH the danger of difap- 
intment is always in proportion 
to the height of expeétation, yet I this 
day claim the attention of the lacties, and 
profefs to teach an art by which all may 
obtain what has hitherto been deemed 
the prerogative of a few; an art by which 
their predominant paftion may be grati- 
fied, and their conquefts not only ex- 
tended but fecured; * The art of being 
€ Pretty." 

But though my fubjeét may intereft 
the Indies, it may, perhaps, offend thofe 
profound moralifts who have long fince 
determined, that Beauty ought rather 
to be defpifed than detired; that, like 
ftrength, it isa mere natural exceilence, 
the effeét of caufes wholly out of our 
power, and not intended either as the 
pledge of happineis or the diftinction of 
merit. 

T thefe gentlemen I fall remark, 
that beauty is among thofe qualities 
which no effort of human wit could 
ever bring into contempt: it is, there- 
fore, to be wifhed at leaft, that beauty 
was in fome degree dependent upon Sen- 
fiment and Manners, that fo high a pri- 
vilege might not be poffefled by the un- 
worthy, and that human reafon might 
no longer fuffer the mortification of 
thofe who are compelled to adore an idol, 
which differs from a ftone or a log only 
by the fkill of the artificer: and if they 
cannot themítlves behold beauty with 
indifference, they muit furely approve an 
attempt to fhew that it merits their re- 

rd. 

I fhall, however, principally confider 
that fpecies of beauty which is expreffcc 
in the countenance; for this alone is te 
culiar to human beings, and is not lefs 
complicated than their nature. In the 
countenance there are but two requifites 
to perfect Beauty, which are wholly 
produced by external caufes, colour, ancl 

oportion: and it wil} appear, that even 
in common eftimation theft are not the 
chief, but that though there may be 
beauty withowt them, yet there cannot 
be Feauty without fomething more. 

The finch fecturcs. rangzdinthe mot 


exaét {vinmetry, and heightened by the 
moit blooming complexion, muit be 
animated before they can ftrike: and 
when they are annnated, will gencraliy 
excite the fame paffions which they ex- 
prefs. Ifthey are fixed in the dead calm 
of infenfibility, they wiil be examined 
without emotion; and it they do not ex- 
prefs kindnefs, they will be beheld with- 
out love. Looks of contempt, dií:21n, 
or malevolence, will l:ercHeéted, as from 
amirror, by every countenance on wh ich 
they are turned; and if a wanton afpect 
excites defire, it is Dut Jike that of a fa- 
vage for his prev, which cannot bc 
eratified without the deltruétion of it’s 
objeét. 

Among particular graces, the dimple 
has always been allowed the pre-emi- 
nence, andthe reafon is evident; dimples 
are produced by a imile, and a {mile is 
an expreflion of complacency: fo the 
contraction of the brows into a frown, 
asit is an indication of a contrary tem- 
per, has always been deemed a capital 
defect. 

The lover is generally at a lofs to de- 
fine the beauty by which his paffion 
was fuddenly and irrefitiibly determined 
to a particular object; but this could 
never happen, if it depended upon any 
known rule of proportion, upon the fhape 
or difpofition of the fcatures, or the co- 
lour of the fkin: he tells you, that it is 
fomething which he cannot fully exprels, 
fomething not fixed in any part, but 
diffuíed over the whole; he calis it a 
iweetnefs, a fottnefs, a placid fentibi- 
lity, or gives it fome other appellation 
which conneéts beauty with Sentiment, 
and expreffes a charm which is not pe- 
culiar to any {ct of features, but is per- 
haps pofifible to all. 

This beauty, however, «docs not al- 
wavs confitt in fmiles, but varics as cx- 
preiñions of meecknelis and kindncís vary 
with their objedts; itis extremely ferc- 
ble in the filent complaint of patient iut- 
furance, the tender follicitude of frien:1- 
Mip, and the glow of filial obedience 4 
and in tears, whether of tov, of pity, or 
of sick, it it almoft ini yfittible. 
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This is the charm which captivates 
without the aid of nature, and without 
which her utmoft bounty is ineffectual. 
But it cannot be affumed as a matk to 
conceal infenfibility or malevolence; it 
muft be the genuine effect of correfpond- 
tng fentiments, or it will imprefs upon 
the countenan a new and more dif- 
gufting deformity, Affectation; it will 
produce the grin, the fimper, the ttare, 
the languifh, the pout, and innumerable 
other grimaces, that render folly ridicu- 
lous, and change pity to contempt. 
By fome, indeed, this fpecies of hypo- 
crily has been practifed with fuch {kill 
as to deceive fuperficial obfervers, 
though it can deceive even thefe but for 
a moment. Looks which do not cor- 
re{pond with the heart cannot be affum- 
ed without labour, nor continued with- 
out pain; the motive to relinquifh them 
muft, therefore, foon PAGE and 
the afpeét and apparel of the vifit will 
be laid by together; the fmiles and the 
languifhments of art will vanifh, and 
the fiercenefs of rage, or the gloom of 
difcontent, will either obfcure or deftroy 
all the elegance of fymmetry and com- 
plexion. 

The artificial afpeét is, indeed, as 
wretched a fubítitute for the expreffion 
of fentiment, as the ímear of paint for 
the blufhes of health: it is not onl 
equally tranfient, and equally liable to 
detection; but as paint leaves the coun- 
tenance yet more withered and ghaitly, 
the paifions burft out with more violence 
after reft: aint, the features become more 
diftorted, and excite more determined 
averfion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principal- 
ly upon the mind, and confequently 
may be influenced by education. Jt has 
been remarked, that the predominant 
pafiion may generally be difcovere i in 
the countenance; becaufe the muícles by 
which it is expreffed, being almoft per- 
petually contraéted, lofe their tone, and 
never totally relax; fo that the expreflion 
remains when the paffion is fufpended: 
thus an angry, a difdainful, a fubtle, 
and a fufpicious temper, is difplayed in 
characters that are almoft univeríally 
underftood. It is equally true of the 

leafing and the fofter paffions, that they 
o cheir fignatures upon the counte- 
mance when they ceafe to aét: the pre- 
valence of thefe paffions, therefore, pro- 
duces a mechanical efftet upon the af- 
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Se and gives a turn and caft to the 
eatures which makea more favourable 
and forcible impreffion upon the mind 
of others, than any charm produced by 
mere external cauíes. 

Neither does the beauty which de- 
penas upon temper and fentiment equal- 
y endanger the poffeffor. * It is,” to ufe 
an eaftern metaphor, * like the towers of 
* a city, not only an ornament, but 2 
€ defence:” if it excites defire, it at once 
controuls and refines it; it reprefies with 
awe, it foftens with delicacy, and it wins 
to imitation. The love of reafon and 
of virtue is mingled with the love of 
beauty; becaufe this bea is little re 
than the emanation of intellegtual excel- 
lence, which is not an object of corpo- 
real appetite. „As it excites a púurex paí- 
fion, 1t alío more gig en to 
fidelity: every man finds himfelf more 
powerfully reftrained from giving pain 
to goodnefs than to beauty; and every 
look of a countenance in which they are 
blended, in which beauty is the expref-— 
fion of goodnefs, is a filent reproach of 
the firft 1 lar wifh; and the purpofe 
immediately appears to be difingenuous 
and cruel, by which the tender hope of 
ineffable affegtion would be difappoint- 
ed, the placid confidence of unfulpeéting 
fimplicity abufed, and the e even of 
virtue endangered, by the moft Pa 
infidelity, and the breach of the frong 
eft obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite muft 

erifh. When the faétitious beauty has 
aid by her fmiles; when the luftre of 
her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks 
have loft their influence with their no- 
velty; what remains but a tyrant diveft- 
ed of power, who will never be feen 
without a mixture of indignation and 
difdain? The only defire which this ob- 
jeét could gratify will be transferred to 
another, not only without reluctance, 
but with triumph. As refentment wil! 
fucceed to difappointment, a delre tc 
mortify will fucceed a defire to pleafe 
and the hufband may be urged to folici: 
a miftrefs, merely by a remembrance oi 
the beauty of his wife, which lafted onl; 
till fhe was known. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, tha 
none can be ped tee of the Graces, bu 
in the fchool of Virtue; and that thof 
who wifh to be LOVELY, muft lear 
early to be GOOD, 
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ILLIC ENIM DEBET TOTO ANIMO A POETA IN DISSOLUTIONEM NODE, AGI Í 
EAQUE PRECIPUA FABUL® PARS EST QUX REQUIRIT PLURIMUM DILI- 


GCENTIX. 


CICERO» 


THE POET OUGHT TO EXERT HIS WHOLE STRENGTH AND EPIRIT IN THE SOLU=> 


TION OF HIS PLOT; 





Of the three only perfect Epopees 
which, in tie compaís of fo many 
ages, human wit has been able to pro- 
dace, the duét and conítitution of 
Odyficy to be the moft artificial 
and ¡cious. 
Arriftotle obferves, that there are two 
kinte of fables, the fimple and the com- 
lex. A fable in tragic or epic poetry, 
ts denominated fimple, when the events 
it contains follow each other in a con- 
tinued and unbroken tenour, without a 
Rec ition or difcovery, and without 
a Peripetie or unexpected change of for- 
tune. Æ fable is called complex, when 
it contains both a difcovery and a peri- 
petie. And this great critic, whofe 
nowledge of human nature was con- 
frmmate, determines, that fables of the 
latter fpecies far excel thofe of the form- 
er, becaufe th more deeply intereit 
and more irrefiftibly move the reader, by 
adding furprize and aftonifhment to eve- 
ry other ion which they excite. 
The philofopher, agreeably tothis ob- 
fervation, prefers the Oedipus of Sopho- 
cles, and the Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
falceftes of Euripides, to the Ajax, Phi- 
bo&tetes, and Medea, of the fame writers, 
and to the Prometheus of Efchylus: be- 
caufe thefe laft are all uncomplicated fa- 
bles; that is, the evils and misfortunes 
that befal the perfonages reprefented in 
thefe dramas, are unchangeably continu- 
ed from the beginning to the end of each 
iece. For the fame reafons, the Atha- 
iah of Racine, and the Merope’s of 
Maffei and Voltaire, are beyond com- 
nifon the moft affeéting ftorius that 
Case been handled by any modern tra- 
gic writer: the difcoveries, that Joas is 
the king of Ifrael, and that Egiltus is 
the fon of Merope, who had juft orde: ed 
him to be murdered, are fo unexpected, 
but yet fo probable, that they may juít- 
ly be efteered very great efforts of judg- 
ment and genius, and contribute to place 





WHICH JS THE PRINCIPAL PART OF THE FABLE, 
REQUIRES THE UTMOST DILIGENCE AND CARE. 
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thefe two poems at the head of dramatic 
com pofitions. 

The fable of the Odyfley bemg com- 
plex, and containing a diicovery and a 
change in the fortune of it’s hero, ts 
upon this fingle confideration, exclufive 
oF it’s other beauties, 1f we follow the 
principles of Arittotle, much fuperior to 
the fables of the Iliad and the ¿Eneid, 
which are both fimple and unadorned 
with a peripetie or recognition. The 
naked itory of this m, ftript of all 
it’s ornaments, and of thev names of 
the characters, is exhibited by Arifto— 
tle in the following paflage, which is al- 
molt literally aaa. 
€ A man is for feveral years abfent 
from his home; Neptune continually 
watches and períecutes him; his re- 
tinue being deftroyed, he remains 
alone: but while his eftate is wafting 
by the fuitors of his wife, and his 
fon’s life is plotted againft, he him- 
telf fuddenly arrives after many ftorms 
at fea, difcovers himfelf to fome of 
his friends, falls on the fuitors, efta- 
blithes himfelf in fafety, and deftroys 
his enemies. “This is what is en- 
tial to the fable; the epifodes make up 
the refit.” 

From thefe obfervations on the natere 
of the fables of the Odyffey in general, 
we may proceed to toniider 1t more mi- 
nutely. The two chief parts of every 
epic fable are it’s Intrigue or Plot, and 
it’s Solution or Unravelling. The ìn- 
trigueis formed by a complication of dif- 
ferent interefts, which keep the mind of 
the reader in a pleating fuipence, and fill 
him with anxious wiíhes to feethe obíta- 
cles that oppofe the defigns of the hero 
happily removed. “The folution confifts 
in removing theíe difficultes, in fatisfy- 
ing the cuiioclity of the reader by the 
completion of the intended aétion, and in 
leaving his mind in perfeét repote, with- 
out expectation of any farther event. 
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Both of thefe fhould arife naturally and 
erfily ont of the very eflence and fubjie& 
of the poem felt. thould not be deduced 
from ciicu nftances foreign and extrin- 
ical, fhoiil be at the fame time pro- 
babl yet wonde: ful. 

Ihe anger of Neptune, who refented 
the punifhment whi h Ulyffes had in- 
fliétcd on his fon Polypheme, induces 
him to prevent the return of the hero to 
Ithaca, by driving him fiem country to 
country by violent tempeits; and from 
this indignation of Neptune ıs formed 
the intrigue of the Odyflev in the firt 
part of the poem; thatis, in plain profe, 
* What more natural and ufual obiticle 
€ do they encounter who take lone 
€ vovages, than the violence of winds 
€ and ftorms?” The plot of the fecond 
par of the poem is foun led on circum- 

ances equally probable and natural; 
on the unavoidable effcéts af the long 
abfence of a matter, whofe return was de- 
parena of, the infolence of his fervants, 
the dangers to which his wifc and his 
fon were expofed, the ruin of his eltate, 
and the diforder of his kingdom. 

The addreís and art of Homer in the 
gradual folution of this plot, by the moft 
— and eaſy expedeents, are equal- 
y worthy our admiration and applaufe. 
Ulyffes is driven by a tempeft to the 
ifland of the Phzeacians, where he is ge- 
neroufly and hofpitably received. During 
a banquet which Alcinous the king has 
prepared for him, the poet moft artfully 
contrives that the bard Demodocus 
fhould fing the Deftruétion of I roy- 
At the recital of his pat labours, and 
at hearing the names of his old compa- 
nions, from whom he was now fepa- 
rated, our hero could no longer contain 
Riimfelf, but burít into tears and weeps 
bitterly. The curiofity of Alcinous 
being —— by this unaccountable for- 
row, he intreats Ulyffes to difcover who 
he is, and what he has fuffered; which 
requeít furnifhes a moft proper and pro- 
bable occafion to the hero to relate a long 
feries of adventures in the four follow- 
ing books; an occafion much more na- 
tural than that which induces ¿Eneas 
to communicate his hiftory to Dido. 
By this judicious conduct, Homer 
taught his fucceffors the artful manner 
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of entering abruptly into the midft of 
the action; and ot making the reader 
acquainted with the previcus circum- 
{tances by a narrative from the hero. 
‘The Ph.eacians, a people fond of (trance 
and amufing tales, refio'ved to fit out a 
Mip for the diftreffed ‘icro, as a reward 
for the entertainment he has given them. 
When he errives in Ithaca, his abfence, 
his age, and his travels, ren‘ler him to- 
tally unknown to all but his faithful 
dog Argus: he then puts on a difguife, 
that he may be the bettcr enabled to 
furprize and to punifh the riotous fuit- 
ors, and to re-eftablith the tranquillity 
of his kingdom. The readcr thinks that 
Ulyíles is frequently on the point of 
being difcovered, particularly when he 
engages in the fhooting-match with the 
fuitors, and when he enters into conver— 
{ation with Penelope in the nineteenth 
book, and períonates a fictitious cha— 
waéter; but he is {till judicioufly difap-— 
—— and the fufpence is kept up as 
ong as poffible. And at lat, when hig 
nurfe Euriclea difcovers him by the {car 
in his thigh, it isa circumítance fo fim-— 
ple and fo natural, that notwithftanding: 
fxriftotle places thefe recognitions, by 
Signs and Tokens, below thofe that are 
effected by Reafoning, as in the Oedipus 
and Iphigenia; yet ought it ever to be 
remembered, that Homer was the origi- 
nal from whom this ftriking method of 
unravellinga fable, by a difcovery and gz 
peripetie, was manifettly borrowed. The 
doubts and fears of Penelope left Ulyf- 
fes was not in reality her hufband, and 
the tenderneís and endearments that en— 
fue upon her conviction that he is, ren- 
der the furprize and fatisfaétion of the 
reader compleat. 

Upon the whole, the Odyfley is a 
poem that exhibits the fineft leffons of 
morality, the moft entertaining variet 
of fcenes and events, the moft lively and 
natural pictures of civil and domeftic 
life, the trueft reprefentation of the 
manners and cuftoms of antiquty, and 
the jufteft pattern of a legitimate Epo- 
pee: and is, therefore, peculiarly ufeful 
to thofe who are animated by the no- 
ble ambition of —— humanity by 
living or by writing well. 

La 
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JAM VAGA PROSILIET FRÆNIS NATURA REMOTIS. 


Hor. 


BEUT TAKE THE DANGER AND THE SHAME AWAY) 
AND VAGRANT NATURE BOUNDS UPON HER PREY. E 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 
ie has been obferved, I think by Sir 
William “Temple, and after him by 
almoft every other writer, that England 
affords a greater variety of characters 
than the reft of the world. ‘This is 
afcribed tothe liberty prevailing amongít 
us, which gives every man the privilege 
of being wife or foolifh his own way, 
and preferves him from the neceflity of 
hypocrify or the fervility of imitation. 

That the pofition itfelf is truc, I am 
not completely fatisfed. To be nearly 
acquainted with the people of different 
countries can happen to very few; and in 
life, as in every thing elfe beheld at a 
diftance, there appears an even unifor- 
mity: the petty difcriminations which 
diveriify the natural character, are not 
difcoverable but by a clofe infpeétion; 
we, therefore, find them moft at home, 
becaufe there we have molt opportunities 
of remarking them. Much lefs am I con- 
vinced that this peculiar diverfification, 
if it be real, is the confequence of pe- 
culiar liberty; for where is the govern- 
ment to be found that fuperintends in- 
dividuals with fo much vigilance, as not 
ta leave thei: private conduct without 
reftraint? Can it enter into a reafonable 
mind toimagine, that men of every other 
nation are not equally mafters of their 
ewn time or houfes with ourfelves, and 
equally at liberty to be parfimonious or 

rotufe, frolic or fullen, abítinent or 
uxurious? Liberty is certainly necef- 
fary to the full play of preclominant 
humours; but fuch liberty is to be found 
alike under the government of the many 
or the few, in monarchies or in com- 
monwealths. 

How readily the predominant paffion 
Matches an interval of liberty, and how 
faft it expands itfelf when the weight of 
reftraint is taken away, I had lately an 
epportunity to difcover, as I took a 
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journey into the country in a ftage- 
coach; which, as every journey isa kind 
of adventure, may be very properly re- 
lated to you, though I can diíplay no 
{fuch extraordinary affembly as Cervan- 
tes has colleéted at Don Quixote”s inn. 

In a itage-coach the paflengers are 
for the moft part wholly unknown to 
one another, and without expeétation of 
ever meeting again when their journey 
is at an end; one fhould, therefore, 
imagine, that it was of little importance 
to any of them, what conjeétures the 
reft fhould form concerning him. Yet 
fo 1t is, that as all think themfelves fe- 
cure from detection, all affume that 
charaéter of which they are moft de- 
firous, and on no occafion is the general 
ambition of fuperiority more apparentl y 
indulged. 

On the day of our departure, in the 
twilight of the morning, I afcended the 
vehicle with three men and two women, 
my fellow-travellers. It was eafy to 
obferve the affected elevation of mien 
with which every one entered; and the 
fupercilious civility with which they 
pno their compliments to each other. 

hen the firft ceremony was difpatch- 
ed, we fat filent for a long time, all 
employed in colleéting importance into 
our faces, and endeavouring to ftrike 
reverence and fubmuiffion into our com- 
panions. 

It is always obfervable that filence 
propagates itíelf, and that the longer talk 

as been fufpended, the more difficult 
it is to ind any thing to fay. We be- 
gan now to with for converfation; but 
no one feemed inclined to defcend from 
his dignity, or firft propofe a topic of 
difcourfe. At laft a corpulent gentle- 
man, who had equipped himfelf for 
this expedition with a fcarlet furtout 
and a large hat with a broad lace, drew 
out his watch, looked on it in filence, 
and then held it danglin at his 
finger. “This was, I fuppofe, under- 
ítood 
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ftood by all the —— as an invitation 
to afk the time of the day, but nobody 
ap to heed his overture; and his 
defire to be talking fo far overcame his 
refentment, that he let us know of his 
own accord that it was paft five, and 
miat im two hoyrs we fhould be at break- 
a. 8 

His condefcenfion was thrown away ; 
we continued all obdurate; the ladies 
held up their heads; I amufed myfelf 
with watching their behaviour; and of 
the other two, one feemed to employ 
himfelf in counting the trees as we drove 
by them, the other drew his hat over 
his es and counterfeited a flumber. 
The man of benevolence, to fhew that 
he was not depreffed by our negleét, 
hummed a tune and beat time upon his 
fnuff- box. 
* Thus univerfally difpleafed with one 
another, and not much delighted with 
eurfelves, we came at laft to the little 
inn appointed for our repaft; and all 
began at once to recompeníe themíelves 
for the conítraint of filence, by innu- 
merable queftions and orders to the peo- 
ple that attended us. At laft, what 
every one had called for was got, or de- 
clared impoffible to be got at that time, 
and we were perfuaded to fit round the 
fame table; when the gentleman in the 
red furtout looked again upon his watch, 
told us that we had half an hour to 
fpare, but he was forry to fee fo little 
merriment among us; that all fellow- 
travellers were for the time upon the 
level, and that it was always his way 
to make himfelf one of the company. 
£ I remember,” fays he, * it was on juít 
fuch a morning as this, that I and my 
Lord Mu:mble and the Duke of Ten- 
terden were out upon a ramble: we 
called at a little houfe as it might be 
this; and my landlady, 1 warrant you, 
not fuípeéting to whom fhe was talk- 
ing, was fo jocular and facetious, and 
made fo many merry anfwers to our 
queftions, that we were all ready to 
burit with laughter. At laít, the good 
woman happening to hear me whifper 
the duke and call him by his title, 
was fo furprifed and confounded, that 
we could ícarcely get a word from 
her; and the duke never met me from 
that day to this, but he talks of the 
lictle houfe, and quarrels with me for 
terrifying the landlady.” 
He had fcarcely time to con 
himfelf on the veneration w 
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narrative muft have procured him from 
the company, when one of the ladies 
having reached out for a plate on a dif- 
tant part of the table, began to remark 
the inconveniences of travelling, and the 
difficulty which they who never fat at 
home without a great number of at- 
tendants found in performing for them- 
felves fuch offices as the road required; 
but that people of quality often travelled 
in difguife, and might be generally 
known from the vulgar by their con- 
deftenfion to poor inn-keepers, and the 
allowanee which they made for any de- 
feét in their entertainment; that for her 
part, while people were civil and meant 
well, it was never her cuftom to find 
fault, for one was not to expeét upon a 
journey all that one enjoyed at one’s 
own houfe. 

A general emulation feemed now to 
be excited. One of the men, who had 
hitherto faid nothing, called for the latt 
news-paper; and having perufed it a 
while with deep penfivenefs—‘ It is im- 
< pofhible,” fays he, * for any man to 

els how to aét with regard te the 

ocks: laft week it was the general 
opinion that they would fall, and I 
fold out twenty thoufand pounds in 
order to a purchafe; they have now 
rilen unexpectedly ; and I make no 
doubt but at my returm to London I 
fhall rifk thirty thoufand pounds 
among them again.” 

A young man, who had hitherto dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf only by the vivacity 
of his looks, and a frequent diverfion 
of his eyes from one objeét to another, 
upon this clofed his Muff-box, and told 
us, that he had a hundred times talked 
with the chancellor and the judges on 
the fubjeér of the ftocks; that > his 
part he did not pretend to be well ac- 

uainted with the principles on which 
they were eftablifhed, but had always 
heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, 
uncertain in their produce, and unfolid 
in their foundation; and that he had 
been advifed by three judges, his moft 
intimate friends, never to venture his 
money in the funds, but to put it out 
upon land-fecurity till he could lighe 
upon an eftate in his own country. 

it might be expected, that upon thefe 
punpa of latent dignity, we fhould all 

ave began to look round us with ve- 
meration; and have behaved like the 
princes of romance, when the enchamt- 
ment that diffuifes them is diffolved, 
Eea and 
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and thy difcover the dignity of each 
other: yet it happened that none of thefe 
hints made much impreflion on the 
company; every one was apparently íu- 
fpečted of endeavouring to impofe falie 
appeaiances upon the reft; all continued 
their haughtin fs in hopes to enforce 
their claims; and all grew every hour 
more fullen, becaufe they found their 
¥Yeprefentations of themfelves without 
effect. 


Thus we travelled on four days with 
malevolence pei petually increafing, and 
without any endeavour but to cutvie 
each other in fupercilioufnefs and neg- 
let; and when any two of us could fe- 
parate ouríelves for a moment, we vented 
our indignauon at the faucineís of the 
reít. 

At length the journey was at an end; 
and time and chance, that ftrip off all 
difguiíes, have diftovered, that the in- 
timate of lords and dukes is a noble- 
man’s butier, who has furnifhed a fhop 
with the money he has faved; the man 
who deals fo largely in the funds, is a 
clerk of a broker in "Change- Alley ; the 
lady “who fo carefully concealed her 
quality, keeps a cook fhop behind the 
Exchange; and the young man, who is 
fo happy in the friendfhip of the judges, 
engrofies and tranícribes for bread ina 


garret of the Temple. Of one of the 
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women only I could make no difad- 
vantageous deteétion, becaufe the had 
aflumed no charaéter, but accommo- 
dated he: felf to the fcene before her, 
without any ttruggle for dittinétion or 
fuperiority. 

I cod not forbear to refle& on the 
folly of praétiling a fiaud, which, as 
the event fhewed, had been already 
praétifed too often to fucceed, and by 
the fuccefs of which no advantage could 
have been obtained, of aTumirg a cha- 
racter which was to end with the day 5 
and of claiming upon falfe pretences 
honours which muft perifn with the 
breath that paid them. 

But, Mir. Ad enturer, let rot thofe 
who laugh at me and my companions, 
think this fol. y confined to a fta re coach. 
Every man in the journey o life takes 
the fame advantage of th ignorance of 
his fellow-travellers, difguifes himfelf 
in counterfeited merit, and hears thofe 
praifes with comp! cency which his con- 
fcience reproaches him for — — 
Every mun deceives himelf, while he 
thinks he is deceiving others; and for- 
gets that the time is at hand when every 
illufion fhall ceafe, when fiftitious ex- 
cellence fhall be torn away, and ALL 
muit be fhewn to ALL in their rea; eftate, 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 

T VIATOR, 
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QUI CUPIT OPI ATAM CURSU CONTINGERE METAM», 


MULTA TULIT FECITQUE PUERe 


Fon. 


THE YOUTH, WHO HOPES TH OLYMPIC PRIZE TO GAIN, 


ALL ARTS MUST TRAY, AND EVERY TOIL SUSTAIN, 


J- is obferved by Bacon, that * reading 
€ makes a full man, converíation a 
€ ready man, and writing an exact man.” 

As Bacon attained to degrees or know- 
ledge fcarcely ever reached by any other 
man, the direétions which he gives for 
ftudy have certainly a juft claim to our 
regard; for who can teach an art with 
fo great authority, as he that has prac- 
tifed it with undiiputed fuccefs? 

Under the protection of fo great a 
name, I fhall, therefore, venture to in- 
culcate to my ingenious contemporaries, 
the neceflity of reading, the fitneís of 
confulting other underitandings than 
their own, and of confidering the fenti- 
ments and opinions of tholg whe, how- 
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ever negicéted in the prefent age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a 
long time afterwards, fuch reputation 
for knowledge and acuteneís, as will 
fcarcely ever be attained by thofe that 
defpife them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know 
not how, propagata among us, that li- 
braries aie filleci only with ufelefs lum- 
ber; that inen of parts ftand in need of 
no afiltance; and that to {pend life in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe 
pretu lices, to obitruét and embarraís 
the powers of nature, to cultivate me- 
mory at the expence of judenrent, and 
to —“ reaíon under a chaos of indi- 
gelted @rning. 

Such 
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Suck ts dee talk of many who think 
ef, ahd of ore who are 
thought wife by others; of whom part 
ly behe their oven tenets, and 
part may be juftiy fufpe&ed of endea- 
voarn to fhel er their ignoraice in 
muitrtudes, aud of wifhing to deftroy 
that reputation whi h heyhavenoh pes 
to Mare. it mill, E belreve, be found 
invariably true, that learning was ne er 
decried by ary lenrñed man; what 
can be gr to thofe who venture 

t condemn that which they do not know? 
If reafon has the power aícribed o it 
by ts advocmes, if fo much is to be 
difcovered by attention ard medrtation, 
+ is hard — that sal — mal- 
ions, equa rtici m che bown- 
ties a ee ala —— s, have been 











for ages n ages meditating in vain: 
sf the wits of the pre t time expeét 
the regard of pofterity, which will then 


mherit the reafon which i» now thought 
fuperior to inftruction, furely they may 
allow themfeives to be inftructed by the 
reafon of former generations. hen, 
theseñore, an wattror declares, that he has 
been able te leam nothing fiom the 
wrth of his ecelTers, and fuch a 
declaration has been lately made, no- 
thang but a degree of arrogance unpar- 
donable in the grezteft human under- 
anding, can hinder him from perceiv- 
mg that he is rafing prejudices agamít 
his own performance; for with what 
hopes of fecee(s can he attempt that ın 
which greater abili ies have hith rt mite 
carried ? or wrth what cular force 
does he fuppofe ainntelf invigorated, 
that difficulties hitherto invincibie fhould 
give way before him? 

Of thofe whom Providence has qua- 
lied to make any additions to hum n 
know >» the number is ra shippers 4 
ímall; and what can be added by eac 
fingle mind, eyen of ths fuperior cl fs, 
18 very little- the preateft p rt of man- 
kind muft owe all heir knowledge, and 
al muft owe far the larg r part of it, to 
the information of others. To unter- 
ftand the works of celebrated authors, 
to coimprebend th r ft m , and reta n 

ir wéafomin s, is a taik more than 





















mo Ream tO be co sted Melefs or: le, 
whe hime Anrsd h m nd w rh ac@earred 
know and n det! 1 occañondtl- 
ly to wh have 1 s lciſure br 





their 
equal toepmmon int Nef ¡and he” by 


27€ 
Petfius has juftiy obíerved, that know» 
hmwho  notknewm 


ledge is nothing t 

others to pofiefs it» to the ic olar 
himfelf itis noth ng w` h refpeét erther 
to honour or ad ntagr, f r the workd 
cannot reward thofe q [Irt es wh ch aro 
concealed from t; with rel; to orhars 
it is nothing, becaufe it a no hrip 
to igmorance or error. 

itis wrth juftice, tha efore, tRatin am 
accomp? fhed character, Horace uniter 
Juft fentuments wih the power of ex 

ing th m; and he that has once gce 
curnul ted learning, 16 next to confder, 
how he fthall mott widely diftufe andi 
mott agreeably impart it. 

A. ready man is made by converiatioa. 
He that buries hime among hw ma- 
nuícripts * befprent,” as Pope sxpenfles 
it, € with learned duft,” aud were ont 
his days and nights in tal ch 
fearch and folrtary meditation, is toe apt 
to lofe in his elocutron whae he adle = 
his wifdom; and when he comes purew 
the world, to ap overloaded with his 
own not ons, like a man armed wih 
weapons which he cannot wield. Hike 
has no facil ty of incuicating hie fpecu»- 
lations, of adaptme h mfch tothe varions 
degrees of intellect whith the acerdente 
of converíation will prefent; but will talk 
to moft unintelligably, and te all unplea— 
fantly. 

I was once prefent at the leSures of a 
profound philofoptrer, a man reaHy tkilled 
in the fcience eb he profeffed, who- 
having occafion te explain the terms 
OPACUM apd PELLUCIDUM, tetd as, 
after fome hefttation, that OPACO IE was, 
as one might fay, OPAKE, nd thatPEL- 
LUCIDUM fign fied PELLOUCID. Sack 
was the dexterity with wh ch this kearn- 
ed reader facihta ed to his audrtozs the 
intr acies Of fcienc ; and fo true is it, 
that a man may know what ke cannot 
teach. 

Boerhaave complains, thatthe writers 
who have treated of chem «dry before 
himn, are wieke(e to the greater ge oe 
ftud nts, b aufe they prefuppofe thew 
readers to have fuch degrees of A 
are not of en to be found. Int the 
fame error aie all men apt ta fall, wis 






































have famihan cd my igbjyeét to them 
fulve rn folatude- they diltowríe ae $ 
they thought every other man had Beep 


mp ed im the mei ¡Aamd. 
pe at fhort hints and obfcure 
fons will piaduce an others tha 
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train of ideas which they excite in them- 
Selves. . | 
- Nor is this the only inconyenience 
which the man of ftudy fuflers from a 
recluíe life. When he meets with an 
opinion that pleafes him, he catches it 
up with eagerneís; looks only after fuch 
arguments as tend to his confirmation; 
‘ or {pares himfelf the trouble of difcui- 
fion, and adopts it with very little proof ; 
indulges it long without fufpision, and 
in time unites it to the general body of 
his knowledge, and treafures it up among 
anconteftible truths: but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing 
upon diffimilar principles, have been led 
todifferent conclufions, and being placed 
im various fituations, view the fame ob- 
je&t on many fides; he finds his darling 

ition attacked, and himfelf in no con- 
dition to defend it: having thought al- 
ways in one train, he is in the ftate of a 
man who having fenced always with 
the fame matter, is —— and amazed 
by a new pofture of his antagonift; he 
-3s entangled in unexpeéted difficulties, 
he is harafled by fudden objeétions, he 
3s unprovided with iolutions or replies, 
his furprize impedes his natural powers 
of reafoning, his thoughts are fcattered 
and confounded, and he gratifies the 
pride of airy petulance with an ealy 
wiétory. 

Et is difficult to imagine with what 
obítinacy truths which one mind per- 
ceives almott by intuition, will be re- 
jected by another; and how many arti- 
fices mutt be praétifed, to procure ad- 
“amiffion for the molt evident propofitions 
into underftandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened againít them by 
_ accidental prejudice; it can fcarcely be 
‘conceived, how frequently, in thefe ex- 
temporaneous controverfies, the dull will 
be fabtile, and the acute abfurd; how 
often ftupidity will elude the force of 
argument, by involving itfcif in it’s own 
gloom; and miftaken ingenuity will 
weave artful fallacies, which reafon can 
fearcely find means to difentangle. 
= In thefe encounters the learning of 
the reclufe ufually fails him: nothing 
- but long habit and frequent experiments 
ean confer the power of changing a po- 
fition into various forms, prelenting it 
am different points of view, conneéting 

with known and granted truths, for- 
it with intel 


wfyin 
and Mulets. it by apt hmilitudes = 





ligible arguments, _ 
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and he, therefore, that has colle&ted his 
knowledge in folitude, muft learn it’s 
application by mixing with mankind. 
ut while the various opportunities 
of converfation invite us to try every 
mode of argument, and every art of re- 
commending our fentiments, we are fre- 
quently betrayed to the ufe of fuch as 
are not in themíelves ftriétly defenfible : 
a man heated in talk, and eager of vic- 
tory, takes advantaBe of the miítakes or 
ignorance of his adverfary, lays hold of 
conceffions to which he knows he has 
no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 
vail on his cpponent, though he knows 
himfelf that they have no force: thus 
the feverity of reafon is relaxed, many 
topics are accumulated, but without juft 


‘arrangement or diftinétion ; we learn to 


fatisfy ourfelves with fuch ratiocination 
as filences others; and feldom recal to 
a clofe examination that difcourfe which 
has gratified our vanity with victory 
and applaufe. 

Some caution, therefore, muft be uled, 
left copioufnefs and facility be made lef5 
valuable by inaccuracy and confufion. 
To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
fubjeét them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the beft method of ena- 
bling the mind to deteét it’s own fo- 

hifins, and keep it on guard againit the 

allacies which it praétifes on others: 
in converfation we naturally diffufe our 
thoughts, and in writing we contraét 
them; method is the excellence of writ- 
ing, and unconitraint the grace of con- 
verfation. ray 

To read, write, and converfe in due 
proportions, is, therefore, the bufinefs 
of a man of letters. Far all thefe there 
is not often equal opportunity ; excel- 
lence, therefore, is not often attainable ; 
and moft men fail in one or other of the 
ends propoted, and are full without rea- 
dinefs, or ready without exaétnefs. Some 
deficiency muít be forgiven all, becaufe 
all are men; and more muft be allowed 
to pafs uncenfured in the greater part of 
the world, becaufe none can confer upon 
himfelf abilities, and few have the choice 
of fituations proper for the improvement 
of thofe which nature has owed: it 
is, however, reafonable, to- have Per- 
feftion in our eye; that we may always 
advance towards it, though we know it 
never,can be reached. — A 
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1753- 
Hon. 


TAE WANDERING WISH OF LAWLESS LOVE SUPPRESS. 


TO THE ADVENTURERS. 
SIR, 


“TS indulge that reftleís impatience, 
which every man feels to relate in- 
cideits by which the paflions have been 

atly affeéted, and communicate ideas 
that have been forcibly imprefied, I have 
given you fome account of my life, 
which, without farther logy or in- 
troduétion, may, perhaps, favourably 
received in an Adventurer. 

My mother died when I was very 
young; and my father, who was a naval 
commander, and had, therefore, no op- 
portunity to fuperintend my conduct, 

me at a grammar fchool, and af- 
terwards removed me to the univerfity. 
At fchool the number of boys was lo 
great, that to regulate our morals was 
im ible; and at the Pta even 
learning contributed to the diffolute- 
mefs of my manners. AsI was an only 
child, my father had always allowed me 
more money than I knew how to lay out, 
otherwife than in the gratification of my 
wices: I had fometimes, indeed, been 
reftrained by a general fenfe of right and 
wrong; but I now oppofed the remon- 
ftrances of confcience by the cavils of 
fophiftryz and having learned of fome 
calebrated philofophers, as well ancient 
as modern, to prove that nothing is good 
but ure, I became a rake upon 
principle. ; 
My father died in the fame year with 
Anne, a few months before I be- 
came of age, and left me a very confider- 
able fortune in the funds. I immediately 
itted the — — and came to Lon- 
on, which Y confidered as the great 
matt of pleafure; and as 1 could afford 
to deal largely, 1 wifely determined not 
to endan my capital. I projeéted a 
fcheme of life that was moft agreeable 
to my temper, which was rather fedate 
«han volatile, and regulated my ex- 
ces with the ceconomy of a philofo- 
- I found that my favourite appe- 
ties might be gratified with greater con- 
weniente and leís ícandal, in proportion 
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as my life was more private: inftead, 
therefore, of incumbering myfelf with a 
family, I took the firft fleor of a houfe 
which was let into lodgings, hired one 
fervant, and kept a brace of geldings ar 
a livery ttable. I conftantly fr ented 
the theatres, and found my principles 
confirmed by almoft every piece that was 
reprefented, particularly my refolution 
never to marry. In comedy, indeed, 
the aétion terminated in marriage; bue 
it was generally the marriage of a rake, 
who wave up his liberty with reluétance, 
as the only expedient to recover a for- 
tune; and the hufband and wife of the 
drama were wretches whofe example juf— 
tified this reluctance, and a ed to 
be exhibited for no other purpofe than to 
warn mankind, that whatever may be 
prefumed by thofe whom indigence has 
made defperate, to marry is to forfeit 
quiet, independence, and felicity of 
ife. 

In this courfe I had continued twen- 
ty years, without having impaired my 
conftitution, leflened my fortune, or 
incumbered myfelf with an illegitimate 
offspring; when a girl about eighteen, 
juft arrived from the country, was hired 
as a chambermaid by the rion who 
kept the houfe in which I lodged: the 
native beauty of health and fimplicity in 
this young creature had fuch an po es 
upon my imagination, that I prattifed 
every art to debauch her, and at lengrh 
fucceeded. 

_ I found it convenient for her to con- 
tinue in the houfe, and therefore made 
no propoíal of removing her into lodg- 
ings; but after a few months fhe found 
heríelf with child, a difcovery which in- 
terrupted thé indolence of my fenfuality, 
and made me repent my indifcretion 
however, as I would not incur my own 
cenfure by ingratitude or inhumanity, I 
provided her a lodging and attendants, 
and fhe was at lengt delivered of a 
daughter. The child I regarded as a 
new incumbrance; for though I did not 
confider myftlfas under parental or con- 
jugal obligations, yet I could not think 

nry felf 
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myfelf at liberty wholly to abandon 
either the mother or the infant. To the 
mother, indeed, I had (till fome degree 
of inclination; though I fhould have 
been heartily content never to have fecn 
her again, if I could at once have been 
freed froin any farther trouble about 
her; but as fomethinsr was to be done, I 
was willing to keep ker within my reach, 
ar leatt till Mie conld be fubferviecnt to 
my pleafure no longer: the child, how- 
ever, I would have fent away; but fhe 
intreated me to let her fuckle it, with an 
amportunity which I could not refitt. 
Atter much thinking, Y placed her in a 
bitte Mop in the fuburbs, which I fur- 
mifhed, at the expence of about twenty 
pounds, with chandler y ware, commodi- 
ties of which fhe had fome knowledge, 
ms her father was a petty fhopkeeper in 
the country: fhe reported that her huf- 
band had been killed in an engagement 
at fea, and that his pay, which fhe had 
been imipowered to receive by his will, 
had purchaled her itock. I now thought 
1 had difchareed every obligation, as I 
had enabied her to fubfiit, at leaft as well 
as fhe could have done by her labour in 
the ftation in which I found her; and as 
often as I had an inclination to fee her, 
X fent for her to a bagnio. 

But thefe interviews did not produce 
the pleafure which I expeéted: her af- 
feétion for me was too tender and deli- 
cate; fhe often wept in fpicht of all her 
efforts againtt it; and could not forbear 
telling me ftories of her little girl with 
the fond prolixity of a mother, when I 
wifhed to regard her only as a miftrefs. 
Theſe incidents at once touched me with 
compunétion, and quenched the appctite 
which I had intended to gratify: my 
yifits, therefore, became lefs frequent; 
but fhe never fent after me when I was 
abfent, nor reproached me, otherwife 
than by tears of tendernefs, when fhe faw 
me agajn. 

ter the firit year I wholly neglcéted 
her; and having heard nothing of her 
during the winter, I went to fpend the 
furmmer in the country. When I re- 
turned, I was prompted rather by curi- 
ofity than defire to make fome inquiry 
after her; and foon learnt that fhe ha 
died fome months before of the {mall- 
pox, that the goods had been feized for 
rent, and the child taken by the parith. 
At this account, to fudden and unex- 
pected, I was fenfibly touched; and at 
fr conceived a defizn to reícue the 
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child from the hands of 2 parith nurfe, 
and make fome little provifion for it 
when it fhould be grown up: but thie 
was delayed from day to day, fuch was 
the fupinencis of my difpofition, till the 
event was remembered with lefs and leis 
fenfibility; and at length I congratulat- 
ed mytelf upon iny deliverance from an 
engagement which I had always confi- 
dered as refembling in fome degree the 
fhackles of matrimony. I retolved to 
incur the fame embarraflment no more, 
and contented myíelf with itrolling from 
one proititute to another, of whom I had 
feen many generations perifh; and the 
new faces which I once fought amon 
the maíks in the pit, I found with lefs 
trquble at Cuper’s, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
and innumerable other places of public 
entertainment, which have appeared dur- 
ing the lait twenty years of my life. 

A few wecks aso I celebrated my 
fixtieth birth-day with fome friends at 
a tavern; and as ] was returning to my 
lodgings, I faw a hackney coach ftop at 
the door of a houfe which I knew to be 
of ill repute, though it was private and 
of the tirit clafs. Juftas I came up, a 
girl ftepped out of it, who appeared, by 
the imperfect glimpfe I caught of her as 
Me paffed, to be very young, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. As I was warm with 
wine, I followed her in without hefita- 
tion, and was délighted to find her 
equally charming upon a nearer view, 
I detained the coach, and propofed that 
we fhould go to Haddock’s: fhe hefi- 
tated with jome appearance of unwil- 
lingenefs and confution, but at length 
confented: fhe foon became more free, 
and I was not lefs pleated with her coan- 
verfation than her perfon: I obferved 
that fhe had a ioftnefs and modefty in 
her manner, which is quickly worn off 
by habitual prottitution, 

We had drank a bottle of French 
wine, and were preparing to go to bed, 
when, to my unipeakable contufion and 
aftonifhment, I difcovered a mark by 
which I knew her to be my child: for I 
remembered, that the poor girl, whom I 
fo cruelly feduced and negleéted, had 
once told me with tears in her eyes, that 
fhe had imprinted the two letters of m 
name under her littl Nancy's left breaft, 
which, perhaps, would be the only 
memorial fhe would ever have of a fa» 
ther. I was inftantly ftruck with 8 
fenfe of guilt with which I had not been 
familiar, and therefore felt all it’s force. 

i he 





THE 
“The soor wretch, whom I was about to 
hire for the tification of a brutal ap- 


petite, peice ved my diforde: with fur- 
prife and concern: fhe enquired with an 
officious folicitude, what fudden illnefs 
had feized me; fhe took my hand, preff- 
ed it, and looked eagerly in my face, 
fill inquifitive what could he done to 
relieve me. I remained fome time tor- 
pid; but was foon rouzed by the reflec- 
tion, that I was receiving the careffles of 
my child, whom I had abandoned to 
the loweft infamy, to be the flave of 
drunkenneís and luft, and whom I had 
led to th- biink of inceft. I fuddenly 
ftarted up; firft held her at a diftance; 
then carching her in inv arms, ftrove to 
fpeak, but burit into tears. I faw that 

e was confounded and terr ied; and 
as foon as I could recover my fpeech, I 
put an end to her doubts by revealing 
the fecret. 

It is impofhible to exprefs the effeét it 
had upon her: fhe ftood motioniefs a few 
minutes; then clafped her hands toge- 
ther, and looked up in an agony, wh ch 
mot to have feen is not to conceive. “The 
tears at length ftarted from her eyes; 
fhe recolleéted herfelf, called me Father, 
threw herfelf upon her knees, embracing 
mine, and plung ng a new dagger in my 
heart by afking my blefling. 

We fat up together the remainder of 
the night, which I {pent in liftening to 
a ftory that I may, perhaps, hereafter 
communicate; and the next day took 
lodgings for her about fix miles from 
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town. I vifit her every day with emotions 
to which my heart has till now been a 
{ftranger, and which are every day more 
frequent and more ftrong. I propofe 
to retire with her into fome remote part 
of the country, and to atone for the paít 
by the future: but, alas! of the future a 
few years only can remain; and of the 
paft not a moment can return. What 
atonement can I make to thofe upon 
whofe daughtcrs I have contributed to 
perpeti ate that calamity, from which by 
miracle I have refcued my own! How 
can I bear the reflegtion, that though 
for my own child I had hitherto exprefA— 


ed lefs hindne 5 than brutes for their 
roung; yet, perhaps, eve: y other whom 
{ either Fir or feduc d to proftitution, 


had been gazed a inthe ¡dorof parental 
affegtion, till tears have ftart to the 
eye; had be n catched to the bofom with 
tranfport, in the prattl ng fimplicity of 
infancy; had been watched in fickneís 
with anxiety tha fufpended fleep; had 
been fed by thet il of induftrious po- 
verty, and reared to maturity with hope 
and fear. What a moniter is he 
whom thefe fears are verified, and this 
hope deceived! And yet, fo dreadful is 
the force of habitual ilt, I fometimes 
regret the reftr> nt which is come upon 
me; L wifh to fink avain into the flum- 
ber from which I have been rouzed, 
and to repeat the crimes which I abhor. 
My heart is this moment burfting for ut- 
terance: butIlwantwords. Farewel. 
AGAMUS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1753: 


ERACUNDIOR EST PALO] MINUS APTUS ACUTIS 
NARIBUS HOR UM HOMINUM5 RIDERI POSSIT, EO QUOD 
RUSTICIUS TONSO TOGA DEFLUIT, ET MALE LAXUS 
IN PEDE CALCEUS H/ERETI—AT INGENIUM INGENS 


INCULTO LATET HOC SUB CORPORE 


Hor- 





YOUR FRIEND 138 PASSIONATE} PERHAPS UNFIT 

FOR THE BRISK PETULANCE OF MODERN WIT: 

MES HAIR ILL CUT, HIS ROBE THAT AUEWARBD FLOWSs 
OR HIS LARGE SHOES, TO RAILLERY EXPOSE 


THE MAN 





BUT UNDERNEATH THIS ROUGH UNCOUTHA DISGUISE, 


A GENIUS OF EXTENSIVE ENOWLEDGE LIE. 


Cage are many accomplifhments 
which though they are compara- 


tively trivial, —— may be acquired by 
Gaali abilities, are yet of great import- 


FRANCIS- 


ance in our common intercourfé with 
men. Of this kind is that general cour- 
tefy, which is called Good Breeding; a 
name by which, as an artificial excel- 

F f lence, 
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lence, it is at once characterifed and re- 
commended. 
Good-breeding, as it is generally em- 
plo in the gratification of vanity, a 
affion almoft univerfally predominant, 
ts more highly prized by the majority 
than any other; and he who wants it, 
though he may be preferved from con- 
tempt by inconteftable fuperiority either 
of virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded 
with malevolence, and avoided as an ene- 
my with whom itis dangzerousto combat. 
In fome inftances, indeed, the enmity 
of others cannot be avoided without the 
participation of guilt; but then it is the 
enmity of thofe with whom neither vir- 
tue ner wifdom can defire to affociate: 
and good-breeding may generally be 
practifed upon more ealy and more ho- 
nourable terms, than acquiefcence in the 


detraétion of malice or the adulation of 


fervility, the obícenity of aletcher, or the 
blafphemy of an infidel. Difagreeable 
truths may be fup refed; and when they 
can be fippreiicd without guilt, they 
cannot irinocently be uttered; the boaít 
of vanity may be fuftered without fevere 
reprehenfion, and the prattle of abfurdity 
may be heard withoutex preflions of con- 
tempt- 
It happens, indeed, fomewhat unfor- 
tunately, thatthe practice of good -breed- 
ing, however neceflary, 15 obítruéted by 
the Melion of more valuable talents; 
and that great integrity, delicacy, fenfi- 
bility, and fpirit, exalted genius, an 
extenfive learning, frequently render 
men ill-bred. 
Petrarch relates, that his admirable 
friend and cotemporary, Dante Alig- 
heri, one of the moft exalted and ovigi- 
nal geniufes that ever appeared, being 
bani his country, and having retir- 
ed to the court of a prince which was 
then the fanctuary of the unfortunate, 
was held at firít in great efteem ; but be- 
came daily lefs acceptable to his patron, 
by the feverity of his manners and the 
freedom of his fpeech. “There were at 
the fame court many players and buf- 
foons, gamefters and debauchees; one of 
whom, diftinguifhed by his impudence, 
ribaldry, and vbícenity, was greatly ca- 
seffed by the rett; which the prince fu- 
{peéting Dante not to be pleaied with, or- 
dared the man to be brought before him; 
and, having highly extolled him, turned 
to Dante, and faid—* I wonder that this 
“-perfon, who is by fome deerned a fool, 


$ and by others a madman > fhould yet 
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€ be fo generally pleafing, and fo genc- 
€ rally beloved; when you, who are cele- 
€ brated for wiídom, are yet heard with- 
€ out pleafure, and commended without 
€ friendfhip.’"—* You would ceafe to 
€ wonder," replied Dante, * if you con- 
€ fidered, that a conformity of charac- 
€ ter is the fource of friendfhip.” This 
farcafm, which had all the force of truth, 
and all the keennefs of wit, was intoler- 
able; and Dante was immediately dil- 
raced and banifhed. 

But by this aníwer, though the indig- 
nation which produced it was founded 
on virtue, Dante probably gratified his 
own vanity, as much as he mortified that 
of others: it was the petulant reproach 
of refentment and pride, which is always 
retorted with rage; and not the {till voice 
of Reafon, which is heard with compla- 
cency and reverence. If Dante intended 
reformation, his anfiwer was not wife; if 
he did not intend reformation, his an- 
fwer was not good. 

Great delicacy, fenfibility, and pene- 
tration, do not lefs obítruét the practice 
of good-breeding than integrity. Per- 
fons thus qualified, not only difcover 

roportionably more faults and failings 
in the charaéters which they examine, 
but are more difgufted with the faults 
and failings which they difcover: the 
common topics of converfation are too 
trivial to engage their attention; the va- 
rious turns of fortune that have lately 
happened at a game at Whitt, the hilftory 
of a ball at Tonbridge or Bath, a de- 
—— of Lady Fanny's jewels and 
Lady Kitty’s vapours, the journals of a 
herfe-race or a cock-match, and difqui- 
fitions on the game aét or the [carcity of 
partridges, are fubjeéts upon which men 
of delicate tafte do not always chufe to 
declaim, and on which they cannot pa- 
tiently hear the declamation of others. 
But they fhould remember, that thcir 
impatience is the impotence of reafon ancl 
the prevalence of vanity; that if they fit 
filent and referved, wrapped up in the- 
contemplation of their own dignity, they 
will in their turn be defpifed and hated 
by thofe whom they hate and defpife; 
and with better reafon, for perverted 
power ought to be more odious than de- 
bility. ‘Io hear with patience, and to 
anfwer with civility, feems to compte- 
herid all the good-breeding of converfa- 
tion; and in proportion as this is ealy» 
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filence and inattention are without ex- 
cule, | 
He 
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He who does not praftife good -breed- 
ips Ber find E comfiitered as 
e of good-breedi others. 
There is, however, a {j cer YM ri 
which it is not lefs — than mjurious 
to treat with contempt: this fpecies of 
ali-breeding is become almoft verbial- 
iy the charatteriitic of d fcholar; nor 
uld it be expeéted, that he who is 
deeply attentive to an abftrufe fcience, 
or who employs any of the three great 
faculties of the foul, the memory, the 
imagination, or the judgment, in the 
clofe — of their feveral objects, 
fhould have ftudiei punétilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to 
fhine at a route and in the fchools. That 
the bow of a chronologer, and the com- 
pliment of an aitronomer, fhould be im- 
propr or uncouth, cannot be thought 
nge to thofe who duly confider the 
narrownefs of our faculties, and the im- 
Á of attaining univeríal excel- 
ence. 

Equally excufeable, for the fame rea- 
fons, are that abíence of mind, and that 
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fargetfulnefe of place and —— to 
which fcholars MB cs frequently —— — 
When Lewis XIV. was one day lament- 
a death of am old comedian whom 

e highly extolled——‘ Yes,” replied Bor- 
leau, in the prefence of Madam Mainte- 
non, € he performed tolerably well it 
€ the datpicabie pieces of Scarron, which 
€ are now defervedly forgotten even in 
€ the provinces.’ 

As every condition of life, and every 
turn of mind, has fome peculiar temp- 
tation and propenfity to evil, let not t 
man of uprightnefs and honefty be mo- 
roíe and furly in his practice of virtue; 
let not him, whofe delicacy and pene- 
tration difcern with difguft thofe imper» 
feftions in others from which he himfelf 


is not free, indulge pe al péevifh- 
nefs and difcontent; nor apando 
knowledge be pleaded as an excuíe fot 
mot condefcending to the common of- 
fices and duties of civil life: for as no 
man fhould be Well-bred at the 

of his Virtue, no man fhould p ife vir- 
tue fo as to deter others from Imitation. 

Z 
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SEMPERQUE RELINQUI 


SOLA SIBI SEMPER LONGAM INCOMITATA VIDETUR 


IRE VIAM 


á VinG. 


HE SEEMS ALON Ey 
TO WANDER IN HER SLEEP, THRO” WAYS UNKNOWN, 


GUILELESS AND DARKE- 


EW TON, whofe power of in- 
veftigating nature few will deny 
to have been fuperior to their own, com- 
feffes, that he cannot account for gravi- 
ty, the firít principle of his fyftem, as a 
property communicable to matter; or 
conceive the phenomena fuppofed to be 
the effects of fuch a principle, to be 
otherwife produced, than by the imme- 
diate and tual influence of the AL- 
MIGA : and, perhaps, thofe who 
moft attentively confider the phenomena 
óf the moral and natural world, wil] be 
moft inclined to admit the agency ofin- 
van beings 6 
In dreams, mind appears ta be 
wholl affive; for —— are fo far 
from ng the effect of a voluntary ef- 
fost, that we neither know of what we 
PO n nor whether we hall dream 
at ss 










Da YDE 


‘The bomen mind does —— indeed, 
appear to ve any power to Gach 
n effe&; for e ideas pa et im 
dreams without the intervention of kn- 
íible objeéts, are much more and 
ftrong than can be formed at other times 
by the utmoft effort of the moft lively 
imagination: and it can fcarce Be fup- 
pofed, that the mind is more viflorous 
when we fleep, than when we are awake ; 
efpecially if it be true, as I have before 
remarked, that € in fleep the power of 
€ memory is wholly fufpended, and the 
€ underftanding is — only about 
€ fuch obje&s as prefent themfelves, 
€ without comparing the paft with the 
€ prefent;” except we judge of the foul 
by a maxim which fome deep philofo- 
— have held —— — » that 
when the tail is cut off, 
members become San ftrong. 

2 
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In lunacy, asin dreams, ideas are con- 
ceived which material obieéts do not ex- 
cite; and whch the f rce of imaj:na- 
tion, exerted by a velu. aryeffort, can- 
not form: but th- mind of the lunat.c, 
befides being imprefled with the images 
of things that do not fall unde: the cog- 
mizance of his fenies, is prevented from 
receiving ccr-’efponding images fiom 
thofe that do. When the v fionary mo- 
march looks round upon his cloaths 
which he has decorated with the poils 
Of his bed, his mind locs not conceive 
the ideas of rags and ítr v, but of vel- 
vet, embroidery, and gold; and when he 

azes at th- boun of his cell, the 
ima. e impreffel upoa ‘us mind is not 
that of a naked wall which inclofes an 
area of ten feet fquare; but of wainícot, 
and painting, and tapeítry, the bounds 
of a f{pacious apartment adoined with 
magnificent furniture, and crowded with 
Iplendid dependants. 

Of the tunatic it is alfo univerfally 
true, that his underftanding is perverted 
to evils, which a mere perverfio. of the 
underftanding does not neceffirily imply; 
he cither fits torpid in defpair, or is hufi- 
ed in the contrivance or the execucion of 
mifchief. But if lunacy is ultimately 
produced by mere material caufes, it is 
difficult to fhew, why mifery or malevo- 
dence fhould always be complicated with 
abiurdity; why madnefs fhould not 
fometimes produce inftances of frantic 
and extravagant kindu fs, of a benevo- 
Jent purpofe formed upon erroneous 
principles and purfued by ridiculous 
means, and of an honeít nd harmlefs 
chearfulnefs arifing from the fancied fe- 
licity of others. 

A. lunatic is, indeed, fometimes mer- 
ry; but the merry lunatic is never kind; 
his “port is always miícbief; and mif- 
chief is rather aggravated than atoned 
by wantonneís; his difpofition is always 
evil in proportion to the he ght of his 

hrenzy: and upon this occafion it may 

e remarked, that if every approach to 
madnefs is a deviation to ill, every de- 
viation to ill may be confidered as an 
approach to madnefs. 

Among other una countable pheno- 
mena in lunacy, is the invincible abfur- 
dity of opinion with refpeét to fome fin- 
gle objeét, wh le the mind operates with 
it’s full vigour upon every other: it 
fometimes happens, that when this ob- 
ject is prefented to the mind, reafon is 
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thrown quite out of her feat, and the 
perverfion of the underftanding for a 
time becomes general; but fometimes it 
ftill continues to be pei verted but in part, 
and the abfrrdity atfelf is defende! w th 
all the force of rezunar argumentation. 

A. moit exter. acy inicaince of this 
kind may now Se cominunica.ed to the 
public, without iniury to a good man, 
ora guod cauíe which he u cefsfully 
maintained. 

Mir. Simon Browne, a iifferung teach- 
er of exemp’ rv life and eminent in- 
telleétual abuicies, after having been 
{lome time leiz: i wihinel n hiciy, defift- 
el from the duties f his function, and 
cuuld not be períuaded to join in ny aét 
of worthip either public or private. His 
frien ‘s — urged him to account for 
this change in >1sconduct, at «nich they 
exprefled the utmo + gmef and aftonifh- 
ment; and after much importunity he 
told them, that he had talien under 
the fen ble difpleafure of Gop, who had 
caufed his rational foul g.adually to 
perifh, and left him only an animal life 
im common with brutes; that it was, 
therefor>, prophane for him to pr. y, and 
incongruous to be prefint at the prayers 
of otheis. 

In this opinion, however abíurd, he 
was inflex.ble, ata time when all the 
powers of his mind fubfifted in their full 
vigour, when his conceptions were clear, 
and his reafoning ftrong. 

Being once importuned to fay grace 
at the table of a friend, he excufed him- 
felf many times; but the requeft being 
{till repeated, and the company kept 
ftanding, he difcovered evident tokens of 
diitrefs, and after fome irrefolute gef- 
tures and hefitation, exprefled with great 
fervor this ejaculation: * Moft merci- 
< fuland Almighty Gob, let thy Spirit, 
<€ which moved upon the face of the wa- 
t ters when there was no light, deicend 
* upon me; that from ths darknefs 
* there may rife up a man to praife thee!” 

But the moft aftonifhing proof both 
of his intelleétual excellence and defect, 
is, * A defence of the Religion of Na- 
* ture and the Chriftian Revelation, in 
* anfwer to Tindal’s Chriftianity as old 
* as the Creation,” and his dedication 
of it to the late queen. The book is 
univerfally allowed to be the beft which 
that controverfy produced, and the dedi- 
cation is as follows: 


MADAM, 
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MADAM, 
OF all the extriord nary things that 


have been tendered to your royal 
hands fince your fnit happy arrival in 
Buitain, ‘t may be boldly (11d, what now 
befpeiks your imajeity s acceptance is 
the chief. 

Not an itfelf indeed; it ts a trifle un- 
worthy your exalted rank, and what wil 
hardly prove ai enter 1 ning amu timent 
to one of your majefty*s le-p penetra- 
tion, exaét jucigimunt, and fine talte. 

But on account of the author. vho is 
the firft being of the kind, and yet with- 
out a name. 

He was once a man; and of fome 
little name; but of no worth, as his pre- 
fent unparalleled cafe mekes but too 
manifett; for by the imme liate hand 
of an avenging Gop, his very thinking 
fubitance has tor more than teven years 
been continually waliting a vay, till it is 
wholly perifhed out of him, if it be not 
utterly come to no.hing. None, no not 
the leat remembrance of it’s very ruins, 
remains, not the ína.low of an idea ts 
left, nor any fenfe thit, fo much as one 
finele one, perfeét or imperiect, whole 
or diminifhed, ever did appear to a mind 
within him, or was perceived by it. 

Such a prefent from fuch a thing, 
however wortnlefs in itfelf, may not be 
wholly unacceprabie to your muyrelty, 
the author beins fi.ch as hitory cannot 
parallel: and if the fat, which i> real 
and no fiétion, nor wrong conceit, ob- 
tains credit, it muít be recor led as the 
moit memorable, and indeed altoniflinz, 
event in the reign of George the >e- 
cond, that a tract compoled by fucia 
thing was prelented to the illuit. ous 
Caroline, his royal contort nced~ not be 
added; fame, if I am not milinformed, 
will tell that with pleafure to all fuc- 
ceeding timces. 

He has been informed, that your ma- 
jefty*s picty is as genu ne and eminent, 
as your excellent quauitis are great 
and confpicuous. This cin, indeed, be 
truly known to the great Sencher of 
hearts only; Heal n who can look into 
them, cand: ern if they uefi c¢, ind 
the main inten.ion correfponds with the 
appearance; and your maj y cm not 
taxe it amiís, if fuch an author hints, 
that His fecret approbation is of infii.t - 
ly greater value than tie coma ndaut on 
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of men, who may be eafily miftaken, and 
are too apt to flatter their fup tiors. 
Bit if he has been told the truth, 
fuch a cafe as his will certainly fuike 
your majelty with añonifhment, and 
may rule that com ration in your 
royal bicaft wh' h he has in vain en- 
d-a,ourecdl to excite in thofe of his 
friends; who, by the molt unrealonable 
and ill-1ioundid concuit in the world, 
have imagh ed that a thriking being 
could for teven years together Jive a 
tra > 7er to its owh powers, excel cies, 
operacions and itate, and to what the 
great Goths been lo ng init and to it. 
If your majefty, in your mott retired 
addreís to the KinG of ‘kin, , fh uld 
think of fo fingular a cefe, you may, 
perhaps, make it your i vout icqueit, 
trat the reign of vour biin ad ocre: on 
and confort muy be ren»>v.ed to all 
po‘terity bv the recovery ef a otl now 
im the utmott ruin, the relaorcon of 
one utterly ic it at prefer.t am matt iuen. 
And fhould thi cil. atte t sour 10oyal 
breaft, you will ccomin i iè ta tre 
piety and prayer sof . ll the try ucvout 
who have the honour to be huown to 
your majyeity: miny tuch «oub.c.ísth e 
are; though court: ae not tfualiy the 
places where the devout rea rt, or w'.cre 
devot o1 reig1s. And it is not impro- 
bal le, that mn hi udes of the pious 
thio: shout the 1 nd niay take 1 cafe to 
heart, «hat unc r your me city’s pa- 
tronave com.s thus ic td” Ad. 
Cold fuch a fas u as this reitora- 
tion be wbtained from a. uv‘n by the 
piayers of your m j..ty, with whata 
tran port of grati ude wo ud the 1 -co- 
vee t beng th w l'm elf at your wa- 
jays fect; and, ador nge he DIVINE 
PoweErR and GRACE, profcis hunielf, 
Madlan, 
Your majcfty”s moft obliged 
And dutifui icurvant.* 


This de lication, which is no where 
fecble «cr abfuid, l ut in the} liccs wiere 
the obj ċt of hi. phionzy was mun Ive- 
ly before him, hs fi er ds found a ons 
to duppreiss svsicly còn lc tido. Cre 3 
bak to which at fomi. e pacti.cl 
woulti ccitamly le conden ne ls. th out 
c am ia ton, fea feww cldh a pure 
elilacn caocvid ceo fa sini tr ty, than 
th it t! vuthor, by h > clech ata 1, ap- 
pe uad to be mad. Flu c3} 3 howev r, 

Wr 43 
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was preferved, and has been tranferibed 
into the blank leaves before one of the 
books which is now in the library of a 
friend to this undertaking, who is not 
deís dilinguifhed by his merit than his 
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rank, and who recommended it at 2 
literary curiofity, which was in danger 

» So 
of being loft for want of a repofitory in 
which it might be preferved. 
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PR AHACIPUA TAMEN EJ US IN COMMOVENPA MISERATIONE VIRTUS, UT QUIDAM 
IN HAC EUM PARTE OMNIBUS EJUSDEM OFERIS AUTORIBEUS PRA FERANT. 


BIS GREAT EXCELLENCE WAS 


IN MovInaG 


Quin TILIANe 


COMPASSION, WITH RESPECT TO 


WHICH MANY GIVE HIM THE FIRST PLACE OF ALL THE WRITERS OF THAT 


KIND- 
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SIR» 
ET is ufual for fcholars to lament, 
with indifcriminating regret, the de- 
waftations committed onancient libraries, 
by accident and time, by fuperitition, 
ignorance, and gothicilin: but the lofs 
is very far from being in all cafes equal- 
iv irreparable, as the want of fome kinds 
of books mav be muck more esiily tup- 
plied than that of others. By the in- 
terruption that fometimes happens in 
the fucceffion of philofopiiical opinions, 
the mind is emancipated from tradi- 
tionary {vftems, recovers it’s native elaf- 
ticity which had been benumbed by 
cuftom, begins to examine with free- 
dom and frefh vigour, and to follow 
truth initead ofauthority. The lois of 
writings, therefore, in which reafoning 
3s concerned, is not, perhaps, lo great 
an evil to mankind, as cf thofe which 
defcribe characters and fuéts. . 

To be deprived of the lait hooks of 
Livy, of the fatires of Archilochus, and 
the comedies of Menander, is a greater 
misfortune to the republic of literature, 
than if the logic and the phyfics of Arif- 
totle had never defeended to pofterity. 

Two of your pre.lecelfors, Nir. Ad- 
venturer, of great judgment and genius, 
very juttly thought that they fhould 
adorn their Juculsrations by publith ng, 
one of them a fragment of Sappho, 
and the other an old Grecian hymn 
to the godideís Health: and, indeed, 
I conceive it to re a very tunportant 
ufe of your piper, to bri g into com- 
mon licht thoir benutiful remains of 
ancieri rt, which bv their prefer htua- 
tion ate deprived of that univerial ad- 
miration thev fo iultly deferve, and are 
only the fecret cnjoyment of a few cu- 


rious readers. In imitation, therefore, 
of the examples I have juit mentioned, 
1 fhall fend you, for the inftruction and 
entertainment of your readers, a.frag- 
ment of Simonides and of Menander. 

Simonides was celebrated by the an- 
cients for the fweetnefs, correétne{s, and 
purity of his ftyle, and his irrefiftible 
ikill in moving the paifions. It isa Mf- 
ficient panegvric that Plato often men- 
tions him with approbation. Dionyhus 
places him among thote pol:fhed writers, 
who excel > ina imvooth volubility, and 
€ flow on, like plenteous and peren- 
€ nial rivers, in a courfe of even and 
“ uninterrupted harmony.” 

It is to this excellent critic that we 
are indebted for the prefervation of the 
following paflage, the tendernefs and 
clegance of which fcarcely need be pomt- 
el out to thofe who have talte and fen- 
fibility. Danae, being by her merci- 
lels father inclofed in a cheft and thrown 
into the fea with her child, the poet 
proceeds thus tar to relate her diítreís +s 


“Ove Agpvaxs Ey TatdarXéx aveacc> 
Bpipen wrviwy, xivnG2ica Si rimcve 
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When the raging wind began to roar, 
and the waves to beat fo violently on 
the 
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chef aa do threaten to overfet it, the 
threw her atm fendly around Perfeus, 
and faid, the tears trickling down her 
cheeks—_——* O my fon, what forrows do 
I undergo! But thou art wrapt in a 
deep flumber; thou {fleepeft foundly 
Hike a fucking child, in this joyleís 
habitation, in this dark and dreadful 
might, hghted only by the glimmer- 
ings of the moon! Covered with thy 
purple mantle, thou regardeft not the 
w that dafh around thee, nor the 
whiftling of the winds. O thou beau- 
teouws babe! if thou, wert fenfible of 
this calamity, thou wouldeft bend thy 
tender ears to my complaints. Sleep 
on, I befeech thee, O my child? Sleep 
with him, O ye billows! and tep 
hkewife my diftrefs !” 
Thoſe who would form a full idea of 
the delicacy of the Greek, fhould atten- 
tively confider the following happy +mi- 
tation of it, which, Y have reafon to be- 
lieve, is not fo extenfively known or fo 
warmly admired as it ought to be; and 
which, indeed, farexcels the original. 

‘The poct, having pathetically painted 
2 it princeís taking leave of an af- 
foftionate hufband on his death-bed, 
and endeavouring afterwards to comfort 
her inconfolable family, adds the fol- 
lowing particular. 

Fis conatibus occupata, ocellos 

Gurtés fucidaulis iae madentes 
Conwertìit, pucrum fopore vintiusa 

we wartrix placido fina fovebat: 
» imguit, * O mifelle, mec fe | 
Pultus exanimes, flentiumaque 
Per longa atria commowent, nec ulie 
Fratrem tangeris, aut meo dolore 5 
Nee featis patre deftiturus illo, 
Rei gcftens genibufwe bracbiove, 

t formans lepidam tuam loguela, 
Tecum mille modis incprichat. 
Ta dormis, valitantgue gui folebant 
Rifus, in rofeis tuis labellis.- 

mi, parwule! mec mali dolores 

ui matrem cruciant fue guietis 
Rumpant fomnia. — — tales 
Redibuwnt oculis meis Jopores 


"The contra& betwixt the infenfibility of 
tbe infant and the a of the mother 5 
her obíerving that the child is unmoved 
with what was moit likely to affect him, 
the forrows of his little brothers, the 
many mournful countenancts, and the 

3 filence that reigned throughout 
the court; the circumftances of the fa- 
then ing with the child on his knees 
or in his arms, and teaching him to 
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with the human h 
little touches of paffion that are bell cal~ 
culated to move it. The affectionate 
wifh of € dormi, parvule!” is plainly 
imitated from the fragment of Se 
monides; but the fudden exclamatbeu 
that follows—-* When, O when Mali L 
€ fleep like this infant Y is entirely the 
property of the author, and wortby of, 
though not excelled by, any of the an— 
cients. It is*making the mot arth 
and the moft ftriking ufe of the lumper 
of the child, to aggravate and heights 
hy comparifon the refi'cfinels of the m$- 
ther”s ſorrow; it is the fineft and ftrongeé 
way of faying—-* My grief will 
€ ceafe,” that has ever been ufedy 7 
think it not exaggeratiorrto.affiirm, that 
im this little poem are united the pu- 
thetic of Eunpides and the ak 
Catullus. It affords a judietous czam— 
ple of the manner in — the ancients 
ought to be imitated; not by uímg their 
exprefiions and epithets, whieh is che 
common method, but by catching a gre- 
tion of their fpirit, and adapting 3 
images and ways of thinking to new 
fubje&s. The generality of thofe wbb 
have propefed Catulhus for their pat- 
tern, even the beft of the modern L atra 
poets of I be feem to think they have 
accomplifhed their defign, by introduc- 
ing many florid diminutives, foch as 
€ tenellula,” — a E 
is a purity ind fevérity of. 2 ters 
— a auftere cla ese ir Cota, 
which nearly refembles that of hi-o- 
Lucretius, and e 
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< cydides, have 
£ this occdfion; allowing for the altera- 
€ trom of our cuftems, and different 
4 idioms of our refi i 











fteps; this would be making the fame 
orious ufe of them that Racine bus 
one of Euripides m his Phadia ead 


E e that Mijlron, has done of 
theus of Efchylus im the chm- 





radter of Satan. 
Ef you ouid kappen natspiny ait 
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this paper among the refufe of your cor- 
Fefpondence, as the offspring of pedantry 
anda blind toncdnefs tor antiquity; or 
rather, if vour renders can endure the 
fight of lo much Greek, though ever fo 


ne MO: SATURDAY, 
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Attic; I may, perhaps, trouble you again 
with a few reflections on the charuéter 
ot Menander. 

Iam, Mir. Adventurer, yours, 


Z PALÆOPHILUS. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1753- 


CONCRETAM FXEMIT LABEM, PURUMQUE RELIQUIT 


HE THERIUM SENSUM, ATQUE AURAI SIMPLICIS 1GNEMe. 





BY LENGTH OF TIME, 


WiIRGIL- 


THE SCURF IS WORN AWAY OF EACH COMMITTED CRIME} 
NO SPECK IS LEFT OF THEIR HABITUAL STAINS, 


EUT THE PURE ETHER OF THE SOUL REMAINS. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, f 

TOTHING fooner quells the ri- 
diculous triumph of human vanity, 
than reading thoit paflages of the greateit 
writers, in which they teem deprived of 
that noble ſpirit that infpires them in 
ether parts; and where, inftead of in- 
vention and grandeur, we meet with no- 
thine but flatneis and intipiditv. 

The pain I have felt in obferving a 
fofty genius thus fink beneath itíelf, has 
often made me with, that thefe unwor- 
thy {tains could be blotted from their 
works, and leave them perfect and im- 
anaculate. 

E went to bed a few nights ago, full 
of thete thoughts, and cloied the even- 
ing, as I trequently do, with reading a 
few lines in Virgil. I acciclentally 
opened that part of the fixth book, whcre 
Aanchifes recounts to his fon the va- 
rious methods of purgation which the 
foul undereocs in the next world, to 
cleanfe it from the filth it has contraéted 
by it’s connection with the body, and to 
deliver the pure ctherial effence from the 
Vicious tinéture of mortality. T his was 
fo much like my evening's ipeculation, 
that it infenihbhly mixed and incorporated 
with it, and as foon as I fell afleep, 
formed itfeif into the following dream. 

I found mylfeif in an inftant in the 
midit of a temple which was built with 
all that masnificent fiimplicity that dif- 





tinguifhes the productions of the an-' 


cients. At the cait end was railed an 
altar, on each fide of which ftood a 
pric, who [cemel preparing to facrifice. 
On the altar was kindled a fire, from 


which arole the brightcit fame I had. 
n it dif- 


ever beheld. Tiis Ipehe whic 
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penfed, though remarkably ftrong and 
clear, was not quivering and dazzling, 

but tteady and uniform, and diffufed a 
purple radiance through the whole edi- 
fice, not unlike the firft appearance of 
the morning. 

While I itood fixed in admiration, my 
attention was awakened by the blaft of 
a trumpet that (hook the whole temple; 
but it carried a certain fweetnefs in it’s 
found, which mellowed and tempered 
the natural fhrillnefs of that inftrument. 
After it had founded thrice, the being 
who blew it, habited according to the 
defeription of Fame by the ancients, 
iffued a proclamation to the following 
purpofe: € By command of Apollo and 
“ the Muíes, all who have ever made 
any pretenfions to fame by their writ- 
ings, are enjoincd to facrifice “upor 
the altar in this temple, thofe parts of 
their works which have hitherto been 
preferved to their infamy, that their 
names may defcend fpotlefs and un- 
fullied to poftcrity. Eor this purpofe 
Ariftotle and Longinus are appointed 
chief priefts, who are to fee that no 
improper oblations are made, and no 
proper ones concealed; and for the 
more cafy performance of this office, 
they are allowed to chule as their af- 
fiítants whomfoever they fhall think 
worthy of the fundlion.” 

As foon as this proclamation was 
made, I turned my eyes with inexpreffi- 
bie delight towards the two priefts ; but 
was foon robbed of the pleafure of look- 
ing at them by a crowd of pcople run- 
ning up to offer their fervice. Thefe E 
found to be a groupe of French critics ; 
but their offers were reiected by both 
pricis with the utinoft indignation, and 
their whole works were thrown on the. 

| E — — altar, 
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altar, and reduced to afhes in an inftant. 
The two priefts then looked round, and 
chofe, with a few others, Horace and 
per from among the Romans, 
and Addiíon from the Englifh, as their 
principal affiftants. 

The firt who came forward with his 
offering, by the loftineís of his demeanor, 
was foon diícovered to be Homer. He 
approached the altar with great maietty, 
and «delivered to Longinus thofe parts 
of his Odyfley which have been cenfured 
as improbable fictions and the ridicu- 
lous narratives of old age. Longinus 
was preparing for the facrifice, but ob- 
ferving that Ariftotle did not feem wil- 
ling to afliit him in the office, he return- 
ed thein to the venerable old bard with 

reat deference, faying, that they were 
indeed the tales of old age, but it was 
the old aze of Homer. 

Virgil appeared next, and approached 
the altar with a medeft dignity in his 
gait and countenance peculiar to him- 
felf; and, to the furprife of all, cominit- 
ted his whole Z4Eneid to the flames. But 
it was immediately refcued by two Ro- 
mans, whom [ found to be “Pucca and 
Varius, who ran with precipitation to the 
altar, delivered the poem from deftruc- 
tion, and carried off the author between 
them, repeating that glorious boalt of 
about forty lines at the beginning of 
the third Georgic— 


— Tentanda via ef; gua me gquogue paffim 
Tollere bumo, v'Ebtorque virúm wclitare per 0ray 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, Teo. 


After him moft of the Greek and Ro- 
man authors proceeded to the altar, and 
furrendered with great modefty and hu- 
mility the moft faulty part of their works. 
One circumitance was obfervable, that 
the facrifice always increaled in propor- 
tion as the author had ventured to de- 
wiate from a judicious imitation of Ho- 
mer. The latter Roman authors, who 
feemed almoft to have loft fight of him, 
made fo large offerings, that fome of 
their works, which were before very vo- 
luminous, fhrunk into the compaís of a 
primer. 

It gave me the higheft ſatis faction to 
fee Philofophy thus cleared from erro- 
neous principles, Hiftory purged of 
— Poetry of fuitian, and- no- 
thing left in cach but Genius, Senie, 
and Truth. 
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I marked with particular attention 
the feveral offerings of the moft eminent 
Engliíh writers. Chaucer gave up his 
obícenity, and then delivered his works 
to Dryden, to clear them from the rub- 
bifh that encumbered them. Dryden 
executed his tafk with preat addrets, 
€ and,” as Addifon fays of Virgil in his 
Georgics, € tofled about his duna with 
€ an air of gracefulnefs:* he not only 
repaired the injuries of time, but threw 
in a thouland new graces. He then ad- 
vanced towards the altar himívcif, and 
delivered up a large pacquet, which con- 
tained many plays, and fome poems. 
The pacquet ba a label affixed to it, 
which bore this inícription——* To Po- 
© verty.. 

Shakefpeare carried to the altar a lon 
ftring of puns, marked * The Tafte o 
€ the Age,” a {mall parcel of bombaft, 
and a pretty large bundle of incorrect- 
neís. Notwithitanding the ingenuous 
air with which he made this offering, 
forme officiates at the altar accufed him 
of concealing certain pieces, and men- 
tioned the London Prodigal, Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, “The Y orkfhire Tragedy, &c. 
“The poet replied, that as thofe pieces 
were unworthy to be preferved, he fhould 
fee them con{tumed to afhes with ¡rrcat 
pleafure; but that he was wholly inno- 
cent of their original. The two chief 
prieíts i:.:erpofed in this difpute, and. 
difmiffe i the poet with many compli- 
ments; Longinus oblerving, that the 

ieces 1.1 que.tion could not pollibly be 
his, for inat «ne failings of Shakefpeare 
were like thoíe of Homer, whole ge- 
nius, whenever it fubfided, might be 
compared to the ebbing of the ocean, 
which left a mark upon it's fhores, to 
fhew to what a height it was fometimes 
carried. Ariftotle concurred in this opi- 
nion; and added, that although Shake- 
{peare was quite ignorunt of that exact 
ceconomy ot the itage, which is fọ re- 
markable in the Greek writ.rs, yet the 
mere ftrength of his gen:u~ had in many 
points carried him anui:iely beyond 
them. 

Milton gave up a fe. errors in his 
Paradite Loft, and the 1acrifice was at- 
tended with great decency by Adel ton. 
Otway and Rowe thiew their come ics 
upon the altar, and Bewuisort and 
Fletcher the two lait aSts of many of 
their picces. I hev were followed by 
Toin Durfey, FE:iherege, WvYycherley, 

E and 
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and feveral other dramatic writers, who 
made fuch large contributions, that the y 
fet the altar in a blaze. | 

Among thefe I was furprifed to fee 
an author, with much politeneís in his 
behaviour, and Ípirit in his countenance, 
tottering under an unwieldy burden. 
As he approached I difcovered "him to 
be Sir John Vanbrugh; and could not 
but finile, when, on his committing his 
heavy load to the flames, it proved to 
be his Skill in Architeéture. 

Pope advanced towards Addifon, and 
delivered with great humility thofe lines 
written expreísly againit him, fo re- 
markable for their éxcellence and their 
cruelty, repeating this couplet— 


Curíft be the verfe, how well foe’er it flow, 
That ¡ends to make one worthy man my foe! 


The ingenuous critic infifted on his 
taking them again: * For,” faid he, * my 
affociates at the altar, particularly 
Horace, would never permit a line of 
fo excellent a fatiriit to be confumed. 
‘The many compliments paid me in 
other parts of your works, amply 
compenfate for this flight indignity. 
And be affured, that no little pique or 
mifunderftanding fhall ever make me 
€ a foe to genius. Pope bowed in fome 
confuñon, and promifed to fubítitute a 
fictitious name at leaft, which was all 
that was lett in his power. He then re- 
tired, after having made a facrifice of 
a little pacquet of Antithefes, and fome 
parts of his Tran of Homer. 

During the courfe of thefe obiutions, 
I was charmed with the candour, de- 
cency, and indgment, with which all 
the priefts diícharged their different 
tunétions. They behaved with fuch 
dignity, that it reminded me of thofe 
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THUS WAS THE FATHER FIOUS TO A CRIME. 


T is contended by thofe who reiećt 
Chrittianity, that if revelation had 
been necceiiary as a rule of life to man- 
kind, it would have been univerfal ; and 
they arc upon this principle compelled 
to affirm that only to be a rule of life 
s hich is univerfally known. 
But no rule of life is univerfally 
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ages, when the offices of king and priefk_ 
centercd in the fame perfon. hen- 
ever any of the affiftants were at a loís 
in any part cular circumiítances, they sp 
plied to Ariftotle, who fettled the who 
bufinefs in an inftant. 

But the reflegtions which this pleafing 
Ícene produced, were foon interrupted 
by a tumultuous noife at the gate of the 
temple; when fuddenly a rude illi- 
terate multitude rufhed in, led by Tin- 
dal, Morgan, Chubb, and Bolingbroke: 
‘The chiefs, whofe countenances were 
impreffed with rage which art could not 
conceal, forced their way to the altar, 
and amidft the joyful acclamations of 
their followers threw a large volume 
into the fire. But the triumph was fhort; 
and joy and acclamation gave way ta 
filénce and aftonifhment: the volume lay 
unhurt in the midft of the fire; and, as 
the flames playcd innocently about it, Y 
could difcover written in letters of.gold, 
the words, THE BIBLE. At that 
inftant my ears were ravifhed with the 
found of more than mortal mufic ac- 
companying a e fung by invifible 
beings, of which I well remember the 
following veríts:— 

€ The words of the LORD are 
€ words: even as the filver, which in the 
€ earth is tried, and purified feven times 
€ in the fire. 

<€ More to be defired are they than 
€ gold; yea, than much fine gold —— 
< alfo than honey, and the honey-comb.* 

The united melody of inftruments 
and voices, which formed a concert fe 
exquifite, that, as Milton fays, * it 
< might create a foul under the ribs of 
€ death,” threw me into fuch extafies, 
that I was awakened by their violence. 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 
êc CaitTa. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1753- 


Ovine- 
ADDISON. 


known, except the diétates of confcience, 
With refpeét to particular actions, opi- 
nion determines whether they are 
or ill; and confcience approves or difap- 
proves, m confequence of this deter- 
mination, whether it be in favour of 
truth or falfhood. Nor can the errors 
of con{fcience be always imputed to a 
ruminal 
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Criminal negleét of inquiry: thofe b 
whom a fyftem of moral truths was dif- 
covered through the gloom of paganiím, 
have been confidered as prodigies, and 
regarded by fucceflive ages with afto- 
nifhment and admiracion; and that 
which immortalized one among many 
millions, can {carce be thought pofiible 
to all. Mien do not ufually fhut their 
eyes againft their immediate intereft, 
however they may be thought to wink 
againft their duty; and fom little does 
either appear to be difcoverable by the 
light of nature, that where the Divine 
Prefcription has either been witheld or 
corrupted, fuperftition has rendered piety 
cruel, and error has armed virtue againit 
herfelf; mifery has been cultivated by 
thofe who have not incurred guilt; and 
though all men had been innocent, they 
macht {till have been wretched. 

m the reign of Yamodin the Mag- 
nificent, the kingdom of Golconda was 
depopulated by a peftilence; and after 
every other attempt to pı opitiate the gods 
had failed, it was believed, according to 
the fuperítition of the country, that they 
required the facrifice of a virgin of royal 
blood. 

It happened that at this time there was 
mo virgin of the royal blood, but Ta- 
mira the daughter of Yamodin, whom 
he had betrothed to one of the princes 
of his court, intending that he fhould 
fucceed tothe throne; for Y amodin had 
no fon, and he was not willing that his 
empire fhould deicend to a woman. 

amodin confidered himfelf not leís 
the father of his people than of Tamira; 
and therefore, with whatever reluctance, 
determined to redeem the life of the 
public with that of the individual. He 
oftrated himfelf in the temple, and in- 
voked his principal idol as the fountain 
of life: * From thee,” faid he, * I have 
€ derived my being, and the life which 
« I have propagated is thine: when I 
€ am about to reftore it, let me remem- 
€ ber with gratitude, that I poffeffed it 
€ by thy bounty; and let thy mercy ac- 
€ cept it as a ranfom for my pues 

Orders were given for the facrifice on 
the next day, and Tamura was permit- 
ted to difpofe of the interval as fhe 

leafed. he received the intimation of 
her father’s pleafure without much fur- 
prize; becauío, as fhe knew the cuítom 
of ler country, fhe [carce hoped that the 
demand of ha life would have been de- 


layed fo long: fhe fortified herfelf againft 
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the terrors of death, by anticipating the 
honours that would be paid to her meç- 
mory; and had juít triumphed over the 
defire of life, when, upon perceiving her 
lover enter the apartment, fhe loft her 
foititude in a moment, and burít into 
tears. 

When they were alone, after his eyes 
had, like her’s, overflowed with filent 
forrow, he took her hand, and with a 
look of inexpreffible anxiety and tender- 
nefs told her, that one expedient was 
yet left, by which ber life might be pre- 
ferved; that he had bribed a prieit to 
his intereft, by whom the ceremonies of 
marriage might be immediately per- 
formed ; that on the morrow, as fhe would 
be no longer a virgin, the propitiation 
of the gods could not be effected by her 
death; and that her father, though for 
political purpoles he might appear to be 
difblealta, would yet fecretly rejoice at 
an event, which, without his concur- 
rence, had delivered him from the droad- 
ful obligation of facrificing an only child, 
through whom he hoped to tranímit do- 
minion to his poíterity. 

To this propofal Tamira, whof at- 
tachment to life was now fttrengthened 
by love, and in whofe bofom the regret 
ef precluded pleafure had fucceeded to 
the hope of glory, at leng.h confented; 
but fhe confented with all the timid:ty, 
reluctance, and confufion, which are 
produced by a conícioufnefs of guilt; 
and the prince himfelf introduced the 
man, who was to accomplifh the pur- 
pofe both of his ambition and his love, 
with apparent tremor and hefitation. 

On the morrow, wher the pricft ftood 
ready at the altar to recc:.e the viétim, 
an.l the king comman led his daughter 
to be brought forth, the prince produced 
her as his wife. Yamodin ftood fome 
moments in fufpence; and then diímiff- 
ing the aflembly, retired to his palace. 
After having remained about two hours 
in private, he fent for the prince. * The 
gods,” faid he, < though they continue 
the peftilence, have yet in mercy re- 
fcued my people from the oppreffion 
of a tyrant, who appears to confid 
the life of millions as nothing in com- 

tition with the indulgence of his luít, 
€ his avarice, or his ambition.” Yamo- 
din then commanded him to be put to 
death, and the fentence was executed 
the fame hour. 

Tamira now repented in unutterable 
difirefs of a crime, by which the plea- 
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fures not only of pofleffion but hope 
were precluded; her attachment to life 
was broken, by the very means which 
fhe had taken to preferve it; and as an 
atonement forthe forfeit of her virginity, 
fhe determined to fubmit to that law of 
marriage, from which as a princefs only 
fhe was exempted, and to throw hertelf 
en the pile by which the body of her 
hufband was to be confumed. ‘To this 
her father confented: their afhes were 
fcattered to the winds, and their names 
were forbidden to be repeated. 

If by thefe events it is evident, that 
Yamodin difcerned no law which would 
have juftified the prefervation of his 
daughter; and if it ts abfurd to fuppofe 
his integrity to he vicious, becauíe he 
had lefs power and opportunity to ob- 
tain knowledge than Plato; it will fol- 
low, that, by whatever rule the oblatión 
of human facrifice may be condemned, 
the conduét of Yamodin which would 
have produced fuch facrifice was mo- 
rally right, and that of the prince which 
prevented it was morally wrong; that 
the confent of Tamira to the marriage 
was vicious, and that her fuicide was 
heroic virtue, though in her marriage 
fhe concurred with a general law of na- 
ture, and by her death oppofed it: for 
moral right and wrong are terms that 
are wholly relative to the agent by whom 
the agtion is performed, and not to the 
ation itfelf confidered abftraétedly, for 
abftragétedly it can be right or wrong 
only in a natural fenfe. It appears, there- 
fore, that Revelation is neceflary to the 
eftablifhment even of natural religion, 
and that it is more rational to fuppofe 
it has been vouchfafed in part than not 
at all. i 

Yt may, perhaps, be afked, of what 
ule then is conícience as a guide of life, 
£ince in theíe inftances it appears not to 
coincide with the Divine Law, but to 
oppofe it; ‘to condemn that which is 
eajoined, and approve that which is fer- 
bidden: but to this queftion the anfwer 
ás caly. ; 

The end which confcience approves 
is always good, though fhe fornctimes 
miftakes the means: the end which Ya- 
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modin propofed, was deliverance from 
a peftilence; but he did not, nor could 
know, that this end was not to be ob- 
tained by human facrifice: and the end 
which confcience condemns is always 
ill; for the end propofed by the prince 
was private gain by public lofs. By 
conicience, then, all men are reitrained 
from intentional ill, and direéted in 
their choice of the end though not of the 
means: it infallibly direéts us to avoid 

uilt, but is not intended to fecure us 
om error; it is not, therefore, either 
ufelefs as a law to ourfelves, nor yet 
fufficient to regulate our conduct with 
refpeét to others; it may fting with re- 
morfe, but it cannot chear us with hope. 
It is by Revelation alone, that virtue 
and happinefs are connected: hy Reve- 
lation, * we are led into all truth;” con- 
{cience is direéted to effeét it’s purpofe, 
and repentance is encouraged by the hope 
of pardon. If this fun is rifen upon our 
hemifphere, let us not confider it only as 
the objeét of fpeculation and inquiry; let 
us rejoice in 1t's influence, and walk by 
it’s light; regarding rather with con- 
tempt than indignation, thofe who are 
only follicitous to difcover why it’s ra- 
diance is not farther diffufed; and wil- 
fully fhut their eyes againft it, becaufe 
fhey fee others ftumble to whom it has 
been denied. 

It is not neceflary to inquire, what 
would be determined at the Great Tribu- 
nal, concerning a heathen who had in eve- 
ry inftance obeyed the diétates of con- 
{cience, however erroneous; becaufe it 
will readily be granted, that no fuch 
moral perfeétion was ever found among 
men: but it is eafy to afcertain the fate 
of thofe, * who love darknefs rather than 
€ light, becaufe their deeds are evil;” 
who violate the law that has been writ- : 
ten upon the heart, and rejeét that 
which has been offered them from 
ABOVE; who though their fins are as 
fearlet, cavil at the terms on which th 
might be white as fnow; and though 
their injquities have been multiplicd 
without number, revile the hand that 
would blot them from the Regifter of 
Heaven. 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 1753- 


Haz. 


PEALOUS TO HIS TRUST) 


LIKE THE FIRM JUDGE INEXORABLY JUST- 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR op 
ES ‘tthe papers of criticifm which you 

have given to the public, 1 have re- 
marked a fpirit of candor and love of 
truth, equally remote from bigotry and 
captioufmeís; a juít diftribution of praife 
amongít the ancients and the moderns; 
a fober deference to reputation long 
eftablifhed, without a blind adoration 
of antiquity; and a pes ee to fa- 
wour later performances, without a light 
or puerile fondneís for novelty. 

fhall, therefore, venture to lay be- 
fore you fuch obfervations as have 
rifen to my mind in the confideration of 
Virgil’s Paftorals, without any enquiry 
how far my fentiments deviate from efta- 
blifhed rules or common opinions. 

If we furvey the ten paftorals in a 

meral view, it will be found that Vir- 

il can derive from them very little 
claim to the praife of an inventor. To 
fearch into dhe antiquity Pid this kind 
of poetry, is not my préfent urpofe; 
that it has long fub/fitted in the Sail the 
Sacred Writings fufiiciently inform us; 
and we may conjecture, with great pro- 
bability, that it was fometimes the de- 
votion and fometimes the entertainment 
ef the firft generations of mankind. 
Theocritus united elegance with fim- 
plicity; and taught his fhepherds to fing 
with fo much eafe and harmony, that 
his countrymen, defpairing to_ excel, 
forbore to imitate him; and the Greeks, 
however vain or ambitious, left him in 
quiet poffeffion of the rlands which 
the wood-nymphs had beftowed upon 
him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of 
another language, ventured to copy or 
to rival the Sicilian Bard: he has writ- 
ten with greater fplendor of diétion, and 
elevatian of fentiment: but as the mag- 
mificence of his performances was more, 
the fimplicity was lefs; and, perhaps, 
where he excels Theocritus, he fome- 
times obtains his fuperiority by deviat- 


ing from the paftoral charaéter, amd 
performing what Theocritus never at- 
tempted. — La Mingty 
et, thou wou wi!lTin 

to T haocritii the honour which E 
ways due to an original author, Iam fax 
from intending to depreciate Virgil, of 
whom Horace juttly declares, thar the 
rural mufes have appropriated to him 
their elegance and {weetnefs, and who, 
as he copie 1 Theocritus in his —— 
has refembled him likewife in his fme- 
ceis; for, if we except Calphurnius, am 
obícuit author of the lower ages, Y 
know not that a fingle paftoral was writ- 
ten after him by any poet, till the re- 
vival of literature. pa 

Butthough his general merit has beesi 
univeríali y acknowledged, I am far from 
thinking all the productions of his rucal 
Thalia equally excellent: there is, in- 
deed, in all his paftorals a ftrain of 
verfification which it is vain to feek m 
any other poet; but if we except the firff 
and the tenth, they feem liable ether 
whoily or in part to confiderable objec- 
tions. = 

The fecond, though we fhould far- 
get the great charge againftit, which E 
am afraid can never be refuted, might, 
I think, have perifhed, without any da- 
minution of the praife of it’s author; for 
I koom not that it —— one affeG- 
ing fentiment or pleafing defcnipti or 
one paflage thar | re Sba le e e 
or awakens the paflions. 

The third contains a conteft between 
two fhepherds, begun with a quarrel 
of which fome particulars might well 
be fpared, carried on with fprightlineís 
and elegance, and terminated at laft im 
a reconciliation: but, furely, whether 
the invectives with which they attack 
each other be true or falfe, they are too 
much degraded from the dignity of pa- 
ftoral innocence; and inítead of rejoici 
— er are pt sap ope, I fhou 

ot have ieved could they have been 
both defeated. h 

The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of 

another 
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another kind: it is filled with images at 
once fplendid and pleaiing, and is ele- 
vated with a grandeur of language wor- 
thy of the firft of Roman s; but I am 
not able to reconcile mytelf to the dif- 
proportion between theperformance and 
the occafion that produced it: that 
the golden age fhouid return becaufe 
Pollio had a fon, appears fo wild a fic- 
tion, that I am ready to fulpect the poet 
of having written for fome other pur- 
pofe what he took this opportunity of 
producing to the public. 

The fifth contains a celebration of 
Daphnis, which has flood to all fuc- 
ceeding ages as the model of pattoral 
elegics. o deny praife to a perform- 
ance which fo many thousands have la- 
boured to imitate, would be to judge 
with to@iittle deference for the opinion 
of mankind: yet whoever fhall read it 
with impartiality, will find that molt of 
the images are of the mythological 
kind, and, therefore, eafily invented; 
and that there are few fentiments of ra- 
tional praife or natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again rifes to the 
dignity of philofophic fentiments and 
herpic poetry. The addrefs to Varus is 
eminentiy beautiful: but fince the compli- 
ment paidto Gallus fixes the tranfuétion 
to his own time, the fiétion of Silenus 
feems injudicious; nor has any fufhcient 
reafon yet been found to juítify his 
choice of thofe fables that make the fub- 
ject of the fong- 

‘The teventh exhibits another conteít 
of the tuneful fhepherds: and, furely, 
_it is not without fome reproach to his 
inventive power, that of ten paftorals 
Virgil has written two upon the fame 
plan. One of the fhepheids now gains 
an acknowledged victory, but without 
any apparent fuperiority ; and the reader, 
when he fees the prize adjudged, is not 
able to difcover how it was deferved. 

Of the cighth paftoral, fo little is pro- 
perly the work of Virgil, that he has no 
claim to other praife or blame than that 
of atranflator. . 

Of the ninth, it is fcarce poffible to 
difcover the defign or tendency: it is 
' faid, I know not upon what authority, 
to have been compoied from fragments 
òf other poems; and except a few lines 
in which the author touches upon his 
own misfortunes, there is nothing that 
feerns appropriated to any time or place, 
or of which any other uit can be difco- 
vercd than te fiil up the pocm., 
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The firft and the tenth paftorals, what- 
ever be determined of the ret, are (uh - 
cient to place their author above the 
reach of rivalry. “Phecomplaint of Gal- 
lus difappointed in his love, is full of 
fuch tentiments as difappointed love na- 
turally produces; his wiihes are wild, 
his relentment is tender, and his pur- 

les aie inconitant. In the genuine 

nguage of defpair, he foothes himfelf 
a whiie with the pity that fhall be paid 
him after his death: 





Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inguit, 

Montibus bac veftris: Joli cantare periti 

Arcades. O mibi tum quam molliter offa qui- 
ejcanty 


Vefira meos clim fi fifpula dicat amores? 





Yer, O Arcadian fwains, 

Ye beit artificers of foothing ftrains! 

Tune your foft reeds, and teach your rocks 
my woes, 

So fhal: my fhade infweeter reft repofe. 

O that your birth and bufinefs had been 
mine; 

To feed the flock, and prune the fpreading 


wine ! 
= WARTON-e 


Difcontented with his prefent condi- 
tion, and defirous to be any thing but 
what he is, he wifhes himfelf one of the 
fhepherds. He then catches the idea of 
rural tranquillity, but foon diícovers how 
much happier he fhould be in theíe hap- 
py regions, with Lycoris at his fide. 


Hic gelidi fontes, bic mollia prata, Lycoriz 
Hic nemus} bic ipfo tecum confumerer avo- 
Nunc infanus amor duri me Martis in armis; 
Tela inter media, atque adverfos detinet boffes. 
Tu procul a patria (nec fit mibi credere ) tantum 
Alpinas, ab dura, nives, er frigore Rbent 

Me fine fola vides. Ab te ne p — ladant ! 
Ab tibi ne teneras glacics fecet afpera plantas? 


Here cooling fountains roll thro’ ftow'ry 
meads, 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 

Here could I wear my c.relefs life away, 

Andin thy arms infenfibly decay. 

Inftead of that, me frantic love detains 

"Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody 
plains: 

While you—and can my foul the tale be- 
licve, 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring 
leave— A 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! 

Seeli: “the rough Aips where fnows eternal 
thine, 

And joy lels borders of the frozen Rhine. 

A 
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Ab! may nə co'd e'er blaft my deareft maid, 
Wor pointed ice thy tender feet invade’ 
WARTONO.+ 


He then turns his thoughts on evcry 
ide, in queít of fomethinz that may fo- 
lace or amufe him: he propofes happi- 
nels to himfelf, frit in one icene anal 
then im another; and at laf finds that 
nothing will fatisfy : | 


Fam neque Hamadryados rurfum, nec carmina 
nobis | 
Ipfa plicent: ipfe rurfum concedite fylva.- 
Non illom n- ftri p- fiunt mutare habores 5 
Nee fi frigoribus med:is H: brumgue bibamus, 
Scitboniafgue nives byemis fubeamus aqueja: 
Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ultima, 
“Erbiopum werjomus coves fub fid re Cancris 


Omn:a vincit amors; et nes cedamus anmyii. 


Bat now again no more the woodland maids, 

Wor paitoral fong , detight—Fa:ewel, ye 
ades— 

No to:ls of ours the cruel god can change, 

Tho” loft in frozen defarts we fhould range; 

Tho’ we fhould drink where chilling Hebrus 


flows, 

Endure bleak winter's blafts, and ‘Thracian 
fnows ; 

Or on hot India’s plains our flocks fhould 
feed, 


Where the parch'd elm declines his Gicken- 
ing head; 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreíhbing ftreains. 
Love over-all maintains reGiftiefs fway 5 
And let us love's al -conque:ing power obeys 
WaRTON. 


But notwithftanding the excellence of 
the tenth paftoral, I cannot forbear to 
zive the preference to the firft, which is 
equally natural and more diverfified. 
The complaint of the fhepherd who iaw 
his old companion at eafe in the fhade, 
while himfelf was driving his little flock 
he knew not whither, is fuch as, with 
variation of circumitances, mifery al- 
ways utters at the fight of profperity: 


Nos patria fines, et dulcia — arva; 
Nos patriam fugimus: tu, Tityre, lentus in 
umbra, 


Formofam refonare doces Amaryllida fyiwas. 


We leave our country's bounds, our much 
lov’d plains; y 
We from our country fly, vghappy fwains! 
You, Titrus, in the groves at leifure law, 
“each Amaryllis’ name to every fhade. 
VArR1uN+ 
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His. account of the difficulties of his 
journey gives a very teudler image of 
paltoral diftreís : 





En ipfe capellas 


_ Protenus øger agos banc etiam vix, Titres 


7 
duco: 
Fic intor denfas corvios modo namque ger:cilos y 
Sperm gregis, ub! fiiice in nuda onnixa religui£e 


And lo! fad partner of the general care, 
Weary and faint ! drive my goats afar! 
While fearceiy this my leadirg hand fuftains, 
Tir'd with the wav, and recent rrem her pains; 
For "mid yon tangled hazels as we paft, 
On the bare flints her hap efs twin fhe caft, 
The hopes and promile of my ruin'd fold! 
Wak TON. 


The defcription of Virgil's happinefs 
in his little tarm, combines aimoit all 
the iimazes of rural pleafure; and he, 
therefore, that can red it with indife- 
rence, has no fenfe of paitoral puety: 


Fortunate fencx, ergo tua rura mancbunt, 
Et tibi magna fotis; quamvis lapis omnia 
nudus, 

Limefsgue palus oč ducat pafcua juncos 

Don infueta gravis tentabunt pabula fætass 

Nec mala wicini peccris cortapia ladent. l 

Fortunate fenex, bis inter fiumina notas 

Er fortes facros, frigus captabis opacum. 

Hinc tibi, que jemper vicina ab limite fepesy 

Hyblais apibus forem depafta faliéti, 

Sepe lewi fomnum juadebit inire fufurro. 

Hins alta jub rupe canet frordator ad aurasz 
Tec tamen interca rauca, tua Curd, palumbesy 

Nec gem re aeria cejjabit turtur ab u.mo. 


Happy old man! then ftill thy farms reftor’d, 

Enough for thee, fhall blefs thy frugal board. * 

What tho’ rough ftones the naked foil o'cr- 
{pread, 

Or marfhy bulrufh rear it’s wat'ry head, 

No foreign food thy teeming ewes Mall fear, 

No touch contagious Ípread it’s influence here, 

Happy old man! bere ‘mid th’ accuítom'd 
{treams 

And facred fprings, you'll fhun the fcorching 
beams; 

While from yon willow-fence, thy palture a 
bound, 

The bees that fuck their flow’ry (tores around, 

Shall fweetly mingle, with che whifpering 
boughs, 

Their luiling murmurs, and invite repofer 

While from iteep rocks the pruner’s fong is 
heard ; 

Nor the foft-cooisig dove, thy fav'rite bird, 

Mean while (hal ceafe to breathe her mck. 
ing train, 

Nor turt'cs from th’ aerial cim to plain. 

Warton. 


It 
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Ie may be obíerved, that theíe two 
poems were produced by events that 
really happened; and may, therefore, be 
ef ute to prove, that we can always feel 
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more than we can imagine, 2nd that the 

moft artful fiction muft give way to 

truth. lam, Sir, your humble fervant, 
A DUBIUS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1752. 


FRRITAT, MULCET, FALSIS TERRORIBUS IMPLET 
WT MAGUS, ET MODO ME THEBIS, MODO PONIT ATHENIS. 


Hor. 


“TISHF WHO GIVES MY BRFAST A THOUSAND PAINS, 
CAN MAK OME FEEL EACH FASSION THAT ME FEIGNS5 


ENRAGE, COMPOSE, WITH Mi RE THAN MAGIC ART; 


WITH PITY, AND WITH TERROR), TEAR MY HEART; 
AND SWATCH ME, O ER THE EARTH, OR THRO THE AIR, 
TO THEEES, To ATHENS, WHEN HE WILL, AND WHERE- 


RITERS of a mixed charac- 
ter, that abound `n tiintcendent 
beauties and in grofs impertections, are 
the molt proper and molt pregnant fub- 
jects for cri cum. The regularity and 
corre“tnes of a Vigil er Horace, almott 
confine their commentators to perpetual 
panecyric, an | afna them few opnor- 
tunities of diverfifs ing their remarks by 
the detection cf Intent blemifhcs. For 
this reafon, I am inclined to think, that 
a few obfervations on the writings of 
Shakefpeare will not he deemed uleleís 
or unentertaining, becaufe he exhibits 
more numerous examples of excellencies 
and faults, of every kind, than are, per- 
haps, to be difcovered in any other 
author. I fh H, therefore, fiom time to 
time, examine hs merit asa poet, with- 
eut blind admiration, or wanton invec- 
tive. 

As Shakefpeare is f. metimes blame- 
able for the conduét of his fables, which 
herve no unity; and fom-*times for his 
dition, which ts obfzure and turgid; fo 
his charaéterift cal excellencies may pof- 
fiblv be reduced to thefe three general 
heads: his lively cicative — — 
his ſtrokes of nature and prffion; and 
his preferwation of the confiftency of 
his charnréters. J hefe exccilencices, 
particularly the laft, are of fo much ım- 
y ortance in the drama, that they amply 
compemat for his tranfereflions agarnit 
the rules of Time and Piace, which be- 
irg of a more mech inical nature, are 
often ftr ¿tiy obferved ry a genius of the 
lowcft ordur, tut to pourtray characters 
naturally,an l to prefirve them uniform - 
ly, 1 quucs fuch nint:imate khnowledge 
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of the heart of man, and is fo rare a por- 
tion of felicity, as to have been enjoyed, 
perhaps, only by two writers, Homer 
and Shakefpeaic. | 

Of all the plays of Shakefpeare, the 
Tempeft is the moft ftriking inftance of 
his creative power. He has there given 
the reins to his boundleís imagination, 
and has carried the romantic, the won- 
der ful, and the wild, to the moft pleafing 
extravagance. “The fcene is a defolate 
ifand; and the charaéters the molt new 
and fingular that can well be conceived: 
a prince who practifes magic, an atten- 
dant fpirit, a monfter the fon of a witch, 
and a young lady who had been brought 
to this folitude in her infancy, and had 
never behcld a man except her father. 

As I have afhrmed that Shakefpeare”s 
chief excellence is the confittency of his 
characters, I wiil exemplify the tiuth of 
this remark, by pointing out fome ma- 
iter-ftrokes of this nature in the drama 
before us. 

The poet artfully acquaints us that 
Profpero is a magician, by the very firft 
words which his daughter Miranda 
fpeaks to him: 


If by your art, my deareft father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 


which intimate that the tempeft defcrib- 
ed in the preceding fcene was the effect 
of Profpero’s wer. The manner in 
which he was driven from his dukedom 
of Milan, and landed afterwards on this 
folttary ifland, accompanied only by his 
daughter, is immediately introduced in 
a fhort and natural narration. 

“The 
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The officers of his attendant fpirit, 
Ariel, are enumerated with amazin 
wildnefs of fancy, and yet with equa 
propriety: his employment is {aid to be— 





To tread the ooze 

Of the falt deep; 

To run upon the fharp wind of the north; 
To go—bufinefs in the veins o” th" earth, 
When it is bak'd with froft 5 

to dive into the fire; to ride 

On the curl'd clouds. 





In defcribing the place in which he 
has concealed the Neapolitan fhip, Ariel 
exprofles the fecrecy of it’s fituation by 
the following circumítance, which art- 
fully glances at another of his fervices— 


— In the deep nook, wheré once 
Thou call it me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the ftill-vext Bermudas. 


Ariel, being one of thofe elves or fpi- 
rits, € whofe paftime is to make mid- 
£ night mufhrooms, and who rejoice to 
= li Een to the folemn curfew; by whofe 
siliftance F ofpero has bedimm"d the fun 
at noon-..de— 


find *tw xt the green fea and the azur’d vault, 
Set roaring war— 


has a fet of ideas and images peculiar to 
his ftation and office; a beauty of the 
fame kind with that which 1s to juftly 
admired in the Adam ot M liton, whc:e 
manners ard fentiments are all paradi- 
faical. “dow delightfully and how fuit- 
ably to his charaéter, are the habitations 
and puños of this invifible bein., point- 
ed out in the tollowing exquifite tous! 


Where the bee fucles, there fuck I: 
In a cowflip’s bell I die; 
"There I couch when owls do cry. 
@n the bat's back Ido fly, 
After fun-fet, merrily- 
Merrily merrily fhall I live now, 
Under the bloíTom that hangs on the bough. 


Mr. Popc, whofe imagination bas been 
thought by fome the leait of his excellen- 
cies, has, doubtleís, conceived and cai- 
ried on the machinery in h’s * Rape of 
the Lock,” with vaft exuberance of fan- 
cy. ‘Cheimages, cuítoms, and employ- 
sments of his Sylphs, are exacéily adapt- 
ged to their natures, are pecuhas and ap- 

ropriated, are all, if I may be allowed 
the exeffiion, Sylphifh. “The enume- 
pasion ef the punillaments they were to 
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undergo, if they neglefted their chaige, 
would,on account of it’s poetry and pro- 
mety, and efpecially the mixture of ob» 
¡que fatire, be fuperior to any circum- 
ftances in Shakeipenre’s Aricl, af we 
could fuppofe Pope to have been unac- 
quainted with the Tumpeit when he 


wrote this part of his accomplifhed 
poem. 





She did confine thee 

Into > cloven pine; within which eift 

Imprifon’d, thou didt painfully remain 

A dozen years: within wl ic’) fpace fhe dy'd, 

And left thee there; where thou did vent 
thy groans, 

As faft as mill-wheels ftrike. 





If thou more murmurft, I will eend an oak, 
And peg theein his knotty entrails, rill 
‘Thou'it howl'd away twelve winters, 


For this, befure, to-night thou fhalt have 


cramps, 
side-ititches that fhall penthy breath up: ur- 
chine 
Shall, for that vaft of night that they may 
work, 


All exercife on thee; thou fhalt be pinch'á 

As thick as honey-combs, cach pinch more 
Ringing 

Than bees that made "em. 


If thou negleét'’& or doft urwillinaly 
What I command, IU rack thee with old 
cramps;5 
Fill all thy bones with aches: make thee roar, 
That beats fhall tremble at thy din. 
SHAKESPEARE 


Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 
Forfakes his poft or leaves the Fair at large, 
Shall feel fhurp vengeance fo n o'ertake his 

fins, 


Be ftopp d in vials, or tran<fix’d with piosz 


Or plung’d in Jakes of bitter wafhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin’s eye: 
Gums and pomat ime fhal)! his fight reftrain, 
W hile clog"d he beats his t¿lken wings in vain; 
Or ablum ft, ptics with contraéting pow’r, 
Shrink histhin eff nce hike a fhrivell d fow’r, 
Oras Ixion fix"d, the wretch fhal. feel 
The giddy motionof the whirling wheels 
In fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 
And tiembic at the fea that froths below! 
Popp. 


The method wt ich is taken to induce 
Fordinand to belicve that his father was 
drowned jn the late tempeft, is exceed- 
ingly folemn and ftriking. He is fitting 
upon a folitary rock, and weeping over- 
ageuinft the place where he imapgircih ¢ 

li h father 
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father was wrecked, when he fuddenly 
hears with aftonifiment atrial mufic 
creep by him upon the waters, and the 
Spirit gives him the following informa- 
tion in words not proper for arry but a 
Spirit to utter: 


Full fathom five thy father lies: 

Of his bones are coral made: 
Thofe are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth face, 

Eut doth fuffer a fea-change, 
Into fomething rich and ftrange. 


And then follows a moft lively circum- 
ftance— 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark! now I hear them—Ding-dong be'l! 


This is fo truly poetical, that one can 
Icarce forbear exclaiming with Ferdi- 
nand— 


There is no mortal bufinefs, nor no found 
Y hat the carth owns !— 


‘The happy verfatility of Shakefpeare’s 
genius enables him to excel in lyric as 
well as in dramatic pcefly. 

But the poet rifes ftill higher in his 
management of this charaéter of Ariel, 
hy making a moral ufe of it, that is, I 
think, incomparable, and the greateft 
effort of his art. Ariel informs Prof- 
pero, that he has fulfilled his orders, 
and punifhed his brother and compa- 
nions fo feverely, that if he himíeclf was 
now to behold their fufterings, he would 


Ne XCIV. 


THYSELF MAY FREELY ON THYSELF BESTOW - 


TO TITE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
| OU have fomewhat difcouraged 
the hape of idlenefs by fhewing, 
that whoever compres the number of 
thofe who have poff led fortuitous ad- 
vantages, and of thoile who have been 
{appointed in their cxpeltations, will 
hive little reafon to regifter himielf in 
the lucky catalogue. 


SATURDAY, 


MONSTRO QUOD IPSE TIBI FOSSIS DARE. 
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— compaflionate them. T'o which 


ro{pero anitwcrs— 

— Doft thou thiriz fu, Spirit? 
Mine would, Sir, were I human. 
And mine fhall. 


ARIEL. 
PROSPERO. 


He then takes occafion, with wonderful 
dexterity and humanity, to draw an ar- 
ument from the incorporeality of Ariel, 
or the juitice and necefhity of pity and 
forgiveneís: 


Haft thou, which art but air, a touch, a feel- 


ing 
Of their afflictions; and fhall not myfelf, 
One of their hind, that relifh al! as fharply, 
Paffion’d as they, be kindlier mov'd than 
thou art? 


The poet is a more powerful magician 
than his own Profpero. We are tranfport- 
ed into fairy land; we are rapt in a de- 
licious dream, from which it is mifery 
to be difturbed; all around is enchant- 
ment! 


The ifle is full of noifes, 

Sounds, ano {weet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt note 

Sometimes a thoufand twanging inftruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and fometimes 
wWoices5 

That, if I then had wak’d after long fleep, 

Will make me fleep again: and shen in 
dreaming, 

The clouds, methought, would open and 
fhew riches 

Ready to drop upon me:—when I wak"d, 

I cry’d to dream again! 
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But as we have feen thoufands fub- 
{cribe to a raffle, of which one only could 
obtain the prize; foidlenefs will {till p: e- 
fume to hope, if the advantages, how- 
ever improbable, are admitted to lie with— 
in the bounds of poffibility. Let the 
drone, therefore, be told, that if by the 
error of fortune he obtains the ftores of 
the bee, he cannotenjoy the felicity; that 
the honey which is not gathered by in- 
duitry will be eaten without relifh, if H 
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Bs not wafted in riot; and that all who 
become pofleffed of the immediate objeét 
of their hope, without any efforts of their 
own, will be rote of enjoyment. 

No life can be happy but that which 
is {pent in the profecution of fome pur- 
pofe to which our powers are equal, ancl 
which we, therefore, prolecute with fuc- 
ceís: for this reafon it is abfurd to dread 
bufinefs, upon pretence that it will leave 
few intervals to pleafure. Bufinefs is 
that by which induittry purfues it’s pur- 
pofe, and the purpofe of induttry is fel- 
dom difappointed: he who endeavours 
to arrive at a certain point, which he per- 
ceives himfelf perpetually to — — 
enjoys all the happinefs which nature 
has allotted to thofe hours that are not 
Ípent in the immediate gratification of 
appetites by which our own wants are 
indicated, or of affeétions by which we 
are prompted to fupply the wants of 
others. The end propofed by the bufy, 
is various as their temper, conftitution, 
habits, and circumftances: but in the 
labour itfelfis the enjoyment, whether it 
be puríued to fupply the neceffaries or the 
conveniencies of life, whether to cul- 
tivate a farm or decorate a palace; for 
when the palace is decorated, and the 
barn filled, the pleafure is atan end, ull 
the objeét of defire is again placed at a 
diítance, and our powers are again em- 
ployed to obtain it with apparent fuc- 
cefs. Nor is the value of life lefs, than 
if our enjoyment did not thus confift in 
anticipation; for by anticipation the 
pleafure which would etherwife be con- 
tracted within an hour is diffufed through 
a week; and if the dread which exagge- 
rates future evil is confeffed to be anin- 
creafe of mifery, the hope which magni- 
fies future good cannot be denied to be 
an acceffion of happinefs. 

‘The molt numerous clafs of thofe who 
prefume to hope for miraculous advan- 
tapes, is that of gamelters. But by 
gamefters I do not mean the gentlemen 
who ftake an eftate againtt the cunning 
wf thofe who have none; for I leave the 
cure of lunatics to the profeilors of phy- 
fie: I mean the diffolute and indigent, 
who in the common phrafe put them- 
felves in fortune’s wav, and cape t fiom 
ker bounty that which they e igcrly de- 
fire, and yet believe to be tow dearly pur- 
chaied by diligence and indi itr y; tradef- 
men who neglect the 1 bulinels, tofquan- 
der in fafhionable follics more than it 
can jioduce; and {wagecit.s who iank 
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themfelves with gentlemen, merely be- 
caufe they have no bufinefs to puríue. 
The gametter of this clafs will —— 
to be equally wretched, whether his hope 
be Fal filled or difappointed; the object 
of it depends upon a contingency, over 
which he has no influence; he purfues 
no purpofe with gradual and percepti- 
ble fuccels, and thercfore cannot en- 
joy the pleafure which arifes from the 
anticipation of it's accomplifhment; his 
mind is perpetually on the rack; he is 
anxious in proportion to the eagernefs 
of his defire, and his inability to eff St 
it; to the pangs of fufpence fucceed thofe 
of difappointment; and a momentary 
gain only imbitters the lofs that follows. 
Such is the life of him who fhuns buf- 
nefs becaufe he would fecure leifure for 
enjoyment; except it happens, agaimít 
the odds of a million to one, that a run 
of fuccefs puts him into the polleffion of 
a fum fufficient to fubfift him in 1dleneís 
the remainder of his life: and in this cafe, 
the idlenefs which made him wretched 
while he waited for the bounty of for- 
tune, will neceffarily keep him wretch- 
ed after it is beftowed: he will find, that 
in the gratification of his appetites he 
can fill but a fmall portion of his time, 
and that thefe appetites themfelves are 
weakened by every attempt, to increafe 
the enjoyment which they were intend- 
ed to fupply; he will, therefore, either 
doze away life in a kind of liftleís indo- 
lence, which he defpairs to exalt into 
felicity, or he will imagine that the good 
he wants is to be obtained by an increafe 
of his wealth, by a larger houfe, a more 
{plendid equipage, and a more numerous 
retinue. If with this notion he has 
again recourfe to the altar of fortune, he 
will either be undeceived by a new feries 
of fuccefs, or he will be reduced to his 
original indigence by the lofs of that 
which he knew not how to enjoy: 1f this 
happens, of which there is the higheft 
degree of probability, he will inftantly 
become more wretched in proportion as 
he was rich; though, while he was rich, 
he was not more happy in proportion as 
he hid been poor. Whatever is won, 
is reduced by experiment to it’s intrinfic 
value; whatcver is loft, is heightened by 
imagination to moie. Wealth is no 
fooner difi parted, than it’s inanity is for- 
gotten, and it is regretted as the means 
of happinefs which it was not found to 
afford. The gamecíter, therefore, of 
whatever clafs, plays againft manif< it 
- h a odds; 
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Odds; fince that which he wins he diíto- 
vers to be braís, and that which he lofes 
he values as gold. Amd it fhould alfo 
be remarked, that in this eftimate of his 
life, I have not fuppofed him to lole a 
fingle take which he had not firt won. 

But though gaming in generalis wile- 
Ty prohibited by the fegiflature, as pro- 
ductive not only of private buy of pub- 
hc evil; yet there is one fpecics to which 
all are fometimes invited; which equally 
encourages the hope of idlenets, and re- 
laxes the vigour of induftry. 

Ned Froth, whohad been levera} years 

utler in a family of diftinétion, having 
faved about four hundred pornds, took 
a little houte in the fuburbs, and laid in 
a {tock of liquors for which he paid rea- 
dy-money, and which were, therefore, 
the belt of the kind. Ned perceived his 
trade increafe; he purfued it with freth 
alacrity, he — in his fuccefs, and 
the joy of his heart fparkled in his coun- 
@enance: but it happened that Ned, in 
the midít of his happinefs and profperi- 
ty, was prevailed upon to bay a lottery- 
ticket. The moment his hope was fix- 
ed upon ar objeét which indultry could 
not obtain, he determined to be induf- 
trious no longer: to draw «rink fora 
dirty and boitterous rabble, was a flave- 
ry to which he now fubmrtted with re- 
luétance, and he longed for the moment 
in which he fhould be free: inftead of 
telling his ftory, and cracking his joke 
for the entertainment of his cuftomers, 
he received them wrth indifference, was 
obferved to be filent and fiillen, and 
amuted himelf by going three or four 
times a day to fearch the regifter of for- 
tune for the fuccefs of his ticket. 

In this difpolition Ned was fitting one 
morning in the corner of a bench by his 
fire-fide, wholly abitraétcd in the con- 
templation of his future fortune; in- 
dulgineg this moment the hope of a mere 
poflibilrty, and the next fhuddering with 
the dread of loiing the felicity which 
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his fancy had combined with the pof- 
feffion of ten thoufand pounds. A mary 
well dreffed entered haftily, and enquir~ 
ed for him of his guefts, who many 
times called him aloud by his name, 
and curfed him for his deafnefs and ftu- 
pidity, before Ned ftarted up as from a 
dream, and afked with a fretful impa- 
tience what they wanted. An affected 
confidence of being well reccived, and 
an air of forced jocularity in the ftran- 
ger, gave Ned fome offence; but the next 
moment he catched him in his arms lA 
a traníport of joy, upon receiving his 
congratulation as proprietor of the for- 
tunate ticket, which had that morni?S 
been drawn a prize of the firít claís. 

It was not, however, lorg before Neck 
difcovered that ten thoufand pounds did 
not bring the felicity which he expegtedz 
a difcovery which generally produces 
the diffipation of fudden afHluence b 
prodigality. Ned drank, and wharel. 
and hired fiddlers, and bought fine 
cloaths; he bred riots at Vauxhall, 
treated flatterers, and damned plays. 
But ftomething was itil] wanting; and 
he refolved to ftrike a bold ftroke, and 
attempt to double the remainder of his 
mize at play, that he might live in x= 
palace and keep an equipage; but in 
the exccution of this proieét, he loft the 
whole produce of his lostecy ticket, ex- 
cept five hundred pounds in bank-notes, 
which when he would have ftaked he 
could not find. This fum was more than 
that which had eftablihed him in the 
trade he had left; and yet, with the 
power of returning to a ftation that was 
once the utmolft of his ambitren, and of 
renewing that purfuit which alone had 
made him happy, fuch was the pungeney 
of his regret, that in the defpair of re- 
covering the money which he knew had 


produced nothing but riot, difeafe, and 


vexation, he threw himtelf trom, the 
Bridge into the “Thames. 
I am, Sir your humble fervant, 


CAUTUS:. 


que XCV; 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1753- 


Ovip, 


AND WITH SWEET NOVELTY YOUR SOUL DETAINe 


v 

T is often charged upon writers, that 

with all their pretenfions to genius 
and diícoveries, they do little more than 
copy one another; and that compoifitions 
obtruded upon the warld with pomp 
of navet, contain only tedious repce- 
titions common fentiments, or at beft 
æxhibit a tranf{pofition of known ima- 
ges, and give a new appearance to 
truth only by fome flight difference of 
dreís and decoration. 

The allegation of refemblance be- 
tween authors, is indifputably true; 
but the ch of plagiarifm, which is 
saifed upon it,is nat to be allowed with 
equal readineís. A coincidence of fen- 
timent may cafily happen without any 
communication, fimce there are many 
eccafions in which all reafonable men 
will nearly think alike. Writers of alt 
ages have had the fame fentiments, be- 
caufe they have in all ages had the fame 
objetts fpeculation; the interefts and 

affions, the virtues and vices of man- 
Lina, have been diverfified in different 
times, only by uneflential and cafual 
ieties; and we muft, therefore, ex- 
in the works of all thofe who at- 
to deícribe them, fuch a likeneís 
as we find in the piétures of the fame 
— drawn in different periods of his 


ife. 

It is —— therefore, that before 
an author be charged with plagiarim, 
ene of the moit reproachful, though 
«perhaps not the moft atrociows, of lite- 
rary crimes, the fubjeét on which he 
treats fhould be carefully confidered. 
Wre do not wonder, that hiftorians, re- 
lating the fame facts, agree in their 
marration; or that authors, delivering 
the elements of fcience, advance the 
fame theorems, and lay down the fame 
defmitions: yet it is not wholly without 
pí: to mankind, that books are multi- 
plied, and that different authors lay 
out their labours on the fame fubjeét; 
For there will always be fome reafon 
why one fhould on particular occafjons, 
wr to particular perfons, be preferable 
zo another; fome will be clear, where 
ethers are obícure; fome will pleafe by 
abair ítile, and others by their method; 












fome by their embellifhments, and others 
by their fimplicity; fome by clofencts, 
and others by diftufion. 

“The fame indulgence is to be fhewm 
to the writers of morality: right and 
wrong are immutable; and €, therc- 
sone ... — to diftinguzth them, 
? teach us right, mutt : 

ey gh —— 
frou 








with one another. The relations 
cial life, and the duties refadri 
them, muít be the fame at all times 20d 
in aH nations: fome petty differences 
may be, indeed, produced, by farms at 
government or arbitrary cuitoms; the 
general doétrine can reccive mo al- 
teration. 

Yet it is not to be defired, that mo- 
rality fhould be confidered as interdilted 
to future writers: men will al 
be tempted to deviate from then daty, 
and will, therefore, always want a mo- 
nitor to recall thems; and a new book. 
often feizes the attention of the public, 
without any other claim than that it is 
new. There is likewife in c ton, 
as in other things, a sirparaal vicin. 
tude of fafhion; and truth is recom- 
me at one time to regard, by 
pearances which at another would cx- 
pofe it to negleét; the author, therefore, 
who has judgement to difcern the tafte 
of his cotemporaries, and 1(kidl so gre- 
tify it, will have always an : 
to deferve well of mankind, = com 
veying inftruétion to them in a grateful 
vehicle. 

There are hikewife many mades af 
compofition, by which a moralift may 
deferve the name of an original writerx 
he may familiarife his fyitem by di>- 
logues after the mawsner of the ancienta, 
or fubtilize it into a feries of fyllogiflic 
arguments: he may enforce his doin 
by ferioufnefs and folemnity, or enhven 
it by fprightlineís and gaietys he may 
deliver his fentiments in naked pre- 
cepts, or illuítrate them by hiftorical 
examples; he may detain the itudious 
by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued difcourfe, or relieve the bufy 
fhort ftriétures, amd upconmected J 
days. f a = 
To excel in any of thefe forms of 

Writing, 
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writing will require a particular cul- 
tivation of the genius; wheever can at- 
tain to excellence, will be certain to en- 


= afet of readers, whom no other: 


methal would have equally allured; 
and he that communicates truth with 
fucceis, mut be numbered among the 
frit bemefactors to mankind. 

The fame obfervation may be ex- 
tended hkewife to the paflions: their 
inftuence is uniform, and their effeéts 
pearly the fame in every human brea! : 
a mom loves and hates, detfircy and 
avoids, exactly like his neighbour; re- 
fentesent ard ambition, avarsee and in- 
dolence, difcover themielves by the fame 

in minds dittant a thoufand 
years from ore another. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more un- 
yait, than- to charge an author with pla- 
girim, merely -becaule he affizns to 
every cau it's mstural cficót; and makes 
his paríonages «ct, as others in hke cir- 
cumitances have alwavs done. “Phere 
are cobuceptions in which all men will 
agree, though each derives them from 
bis own oblervation: whoever has been 
im love, will reprefent a lover impatient 
ef every idea that interrupts his. medi- 
tations on his immiltrets, retiring to fhades 
and folirudc, that he may muie with- 
out diltarbance on his: approaching 

nefs, or affeciating himfelf with 
one friend that flatters his pailion, and 
talking away tlc: hours of abience upon 
his darling fubieét. Whoever has been 
fo unhappy as to have telt the miieries 
of lons-contimued hatred, will, without 
afiffance from ancient volumes, 

be able to relate how the paflions are 
kept in. perpetual agitation, by the re- 
colleStion of infury “and meditations of 
gevenge;. how the blood boils at the 
same of the enemy, and life is worn 

in the contrivances of mnifchief. 

Every other paññon is alike fimple 

and limited, if it be confidered only 








with regard to the brealt which it. in. 


habits; the anatomy of the mind, as 
that of the body, muit perpetually ex- 
hibit the fame appearances; and though 

the continued induttry of fucceflive 
iNquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time difcovered, they can affect 
enly the miter parts, and arc com- 
monly of more curiofity than importance. 

Ic will now be natural to inquire, ‘by 
what arts are the writers of the prefcnt 
and future ages ta attract the notice and 


faveus of mankind. "I'hcy are to ob- 


>. a different form, 
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ferve the alterations which time is al- 
ways making inthe modes of life, that 
they may gratify every generation with 
a picture of themfclves. Thus love 33 
uniform, but courtíhip is perpetually 
varying: the different arts of wallansry. 
which beauty has infpired, would of 
themfelves be fufhcient to fill a volume; 
fometines balls and ferenades, fontit- 
times tournaments and adventures have 
been employed to melt the hearts of 
ladies, who in another century have 
been fenfible of fcarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and liftened oily to 
jointures and pin-money- “Thus the 
ambitious man has at all times been 
eager of wealth and power; but thefe 
hopes have been gratified in fome coun- 
tries, by — — the people, and in 
others by flattering the prince: honour 
in fome ftates has been only the reward 
of military atchievements, in others it 
has been gained by noify turbulence and 
popular clamours. Avarice has worn 
as fhe aétuated the 
ufurer of Rome, and the ftock-jobber of 
England; and idlenefs itfelf, haw little 
foever inclined to the trouble of inven- 
tion, has been forced from time to time 
to change it’s amufements, and contrive 
different methods of wearing out the 
day. 

Here then is the fund, from which 
thofe who ftudy mankind may fill their 
compofitions with an inexhauítible va- 
riety of images and allufions: and he 
muit be confeiled to look with little at- 
tention upon fcenes thus perpetually 
changing, who cannot catch fome of the 
figures before they are made vulgar by 
reiterated cdeicriptions. 

It has been diícovered by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, that the diftinét and primoge- 
nial colours are only feven; but every - 


eye can witneis, that from various mix- 


tures, in varous proportions, infinite dr- 
vertifications of tints may he produced. 
In like manner, the paffions of the mind, 


which put the world in motion, and pro- 


duceall the buitleand eagernefs ot the bu- 


Ly crowds that fwarmn upon the earth; the 


paffions, from whence arite all the plea- 
fures and pains that we fee and hear of, 
if we analyte the mind of man, are very 
few; but thofe few agitated and com» 
bined, as external cantes Mall ha 

to aperate, and modified by prevailing 
opinions and accidental caprices, make 
fuch frequent akerations on the furface 
of life, that the fhow, while we are bu- 
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fied in delineating it, vanifhes from the 
view, and a new fer of obieéts ftucceed, 
doomed to the fame fhortnefs of duration 
with the former: thus curiofity may al- 
ways find en:ployment, and the buly 
part of mankind will furnifh the con- 
templative with the materials of fpecu- 
lation to the end of time. 


“The complaint, therefore, that all 
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topics are preaccupied, is nothing more 
than the munnur of ignorance or idle- 
nefs, by which fome difcorrage others, 
and fome themielves: the mutability of 
mankind wiil always furnifh writers 
with new images, and the Juxuriance 
fancy may ulways embcllifh them with 
new deccrations. 


$ 
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=P? OR TUNATOS NIMIUM, SUA SI BONA NORIN Te 


O HAPPY, IF YE XNEW YOUR HAPPY STATE! 


N -propertien as the enjoyment and 
infeliciry of life depend upon imagi- 
mation, it is of importance that this 
ower of the mind fhould be dircéted in 
it’s operations by realon; and, perhaps, 
imagination is more frequently bufy 
when it can only imbitter dilappoint- 
ment and heighten calamity; and more 
frequently flumbers when it might in- 
creafe the triumph of fucceis, or animate 
infenfibility to happineís, than is gene- 
rally perceived. 
| Ån ecclefiaftical living of confiderable 
value became vacant, and Evander ob- 
tained a recommendation to the patron. 
His friend had too much modelty to {peak 
with confidence of the fuccefs of an ap- 
plication fupported chiefly by his inte- 
ret, andl Evander knew that others had 
folicited’ before him; as hewas not, there- 
fore, much elevated by hope, he be- 
lieved he fhould not be greatly deprefled 
by a difappointment. he gentleman 
to whom he was recommended, received 
him with great courtefy; but upon read- 
ing the letter, he changed countenance, 
and ditcovered indubitable tokens of 
vexation and regret; then taking Evan- 
der by the hund—* Sir,” fail he, < I 
€ think it fearce leís a misfortune to 
myfclf than you, that you was not five 
minutes fooner in your application. 
The gentleman whofe recommenda- 
tion you bring, 1 with more than any 
other to oblige; but 1 have juít pre- 
fented the living to the perfon whom 
you faw take his leave when you en- 
tercd the room.’ 3 
“This declaration was a flroke, which 
Evander had neither fkill to elude, nor 
force to refit. The itrength of his in- 
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tereft, though it was not known time 
enough to increafe his hope, and hrs 
being tuo late only a few minmetes, 
though he had realon to believe his ap- 

lication had been precluded by as mang 
feos, were circumitances which imagi- 
nation inmediately improved to aggra - 
vate his dilappointment: over thefe he 
muicd perpetually with inexpreflible 
anguifh, he relaied them to evcry friend, 
and lamented them with the mol paf- 
fionate exclamations, And yet, what 
happened to Evander more than he cer- 
pected ? Nothing that he poffeffed was 
diminifhed, nor was any ffiibility of 
advantage cut off. With E to hats 
and every other reality, he was in the 
fame ftate, as if he had never heard of 
the vacancy, which he had fome chimce 
to fill: but Evander groaned under the 
tyranny of imagination; and ina fit of 
caufelefs fretfulnefs calt away peace, be- 
caufe time was not ftopped in it’s career, 
and a nuracle did mot interpoit to fecure 
him a living. 

Agenor, on whom the living which 
Evander foiicited was beftoweJd, never 
conccived a fingle doubt that he fhould 
fail in his attempt: his character was un- 
exceptionable, and his recommendation 
fuch as it was believed mo other could 
counterbalance; he, therefore, received 
the bounty of his patron without much 
emotion; he regarded his fuccefS as am 
event produced, like rain and fun-fhine, 
by the commen and regular operation 
of natural caufes; and took poficihon of 
his rectory with the fame temper, that 
he would have reaped a field he had 
fown, or received the intereft of a form 
which ise dad pliceadin che funds. But 
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having, by accident, heard the rcport 
which had been circulated by the friends 
of Evander, he was at once ftruck with 
a fenfe of his good fortune; and was fo 
afeóted by a retrofpeét on his danger, 
that he could fcarce believe it to be pait. 
* How providential,” faid he, * was it, 
æ thart Y did not ftay to drink another 
€ difh of tea at breakfaft, that I found a 
€ hackney-coach at the end of the Ítreet, 
* and that I met with no ftop by the 
€ way © What an alteration was produc- 
ed in Agenor’s conception of the ad- 
vantage of his fituation, and the means 
by which it was obtained! amd yet at 
laft he had gained nothing move than he 
expected; his danger was not krown 
time enough to alarm his fear; the va- 
lue of his acquifition was not increafed; 
nor had Providence interpofed farther 
than toexclude chance from the govern- 
ment of the world. But Agenor did 
mot before refle&t that any gratitude was 
due to Providence but for a miracle; he 
cid not enjoy his preferment as a gift, 
mor eftimate his gaim but by the proba- 
bility of lofs. 

| As fuceefs and difappointment are 
under the influence of imagination, fo 
gre cafe and health; each ot which may 
be confidered as a kind of negative good, 
that may either. degenerate into weari- 
fomnefs and difcontent, or be improved 
pato complacency ahd ang ites 
About three weeks ago I paid af- 
fernoon vifit to Curio. Curio 1s the 
proprietor of an eftate which produces 
three thoufand pounds a year, and the 
buíband of a lady remarkable for her 
beauty and ber wit; his age is that in 
which manhood is Iaid to be compleat, 
his conititution is vigorous, his perfon 

ful, and his underitanding ftrong. 

$ found him in full health, lolling in an 
eaíy-chair; his countepance was florid 
he was gayly dreffed, and furrounded 
with all the means of happineís which 
walth well ufed could bettow. 
the firft ceremonies had paed, he threw 
himíclf again back in his chair upon my 
having refufed it, looked wiftfully at his 
Engers ends, crofled his legs, enquired 
the news of the day, and in the midit of 
al! poffible advantages feemed to pollefs 
fife with a liftlefs indifference, which, if 
ke could have preferved in contrary cir 
cumiftances, would have invelted him 
with the dignity of a ftoic. 


ft happened that yefterday I paid Cu- 





therefore, deny them by his life. 
Afer: 
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rio another vifit. I found him in his 
chamber; his head was fwathed in flan- 
nel, and his countenance was pale. I 
was alarmed at thefe appearances of 
difeaie; and enquired with an honeít 
folicitude how he did. “The moment he 
heard my queftion, he ftarted from his 
feat, fprang towards me, caught me hy 
the Land, and told me, in an extafy, 
that he was in Heaven. | 

Vhat difference in Curios circum- 
Rance: produced this difference in his fen- 
{ations and behaviour? What prodigi- 
ous advantage had now accrued to the 
man, whs before had cafe and health, 
youth, afHuence, and beauty? (Curio, 
during the ten days that preceJjel my 
lat vifit, had been tormented with the 
tooth-ach, and had, within the laft hour, 
been reftored to eate, by having the 
tooth drawn. 

And is human reafon fo impotent, 
and imagination. fo perverfe, that cafe 
cannot be enjoyed till it has been taken 
away? Fs it not poflible to improve ne- 
gatiwe into pofitive happinefs, by reflec- 
tion? Can he who poficíles cafe and 
health, whof= food is tatteful, and whofe 
fleep is fweet, remember, without exul- 
tation and deli::ht, the feafons in which 
he has pired in the languor of inappe- 
tence, and counted the watches of the 
night with reftlefs anxiety? 

Is an acquiefcence in the difpenfations 
of Unerring Wiídom, by which fome 
advantage appears to be denied, without 
recalling trivial and accidental circum- 
{tances that can only aggravate difap- 
pose impoffible to reafonable be- 

ngs? And is a fente of the Divine 
Bounty neceflarily languid, in propor- 
tion as that bounty appears to be leís 
doubtful and Saterropted® 

Every man, furely, would blufh to 
admit thefe fuppofitions; let gverv man, 
He 
who brings imagination under the do- 
minion of rcaion, will be able to diminifh 
the evil of life, and to increaíe the good; 
he will learn to refign with complacency, 
to receive with gratitude, and pofleís 
with chcarfulneís; and as in this con- 
duct there is not only wiídom but vir- 
tue, he will under every calamity be 
able to rejoice in hope, and to anti, 
cipate the felicity of that ftate, in which, 
< the Spirits of the Juft fhall be mada 
€ PERFECT.’ 
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AS WFTttt. IN THE CON DUCT or Ti: 
TD FABLE, WE SATUS 
Ss TECESSARY OR WHAT IS FROEB AHL Fe 


s Y HOEVER ventures,” fays 

—— € to form a cuaracter 

€ pgs aiy or Jano, lot him endeavour to 

s reirryye 11 ia unio, mity and coti- 
€ fiite - 1 ne tor f 

iitencv; but the tor mation of an ori- 

€ ginal character is a work of great oe 


€ Hhculiy and hazard.” Tn this ariuosus 
and uncommon taik, however, Shake- 
Jpezre has wonderfully luciuaded in his 
Tempeh.: the montes Cilia is the 
creature of 11:35 own nas 115114011, in thz 
forimiition of .kich he couid derive no 
ailiitance ftom obfervation or experience. 
Calyban is the fou of a witch, begot- 
ten by a demon: tne lorceries of "his 
mother were fo terimblo, thut her coun- 
trymen banithed her 
iffand as unfit tor human focicty: in 
confoimity, therefore, to this ci: tbolical 
propagation, he is reprefented as a pro- 
clizyo cruelty, malice, prido, ia MOorunca, 
idlonels, gluttony, and Jut - Heis in- 
troduced with wrest propriety curfine 
Propero ana Miranda whom he kad 
endcavoured to defile; and his execra- 
tions are artfully contrived to have re- 
ference to the cccupation of his mother— 


As wicked COW, as cer my mother brufh’d 
Wich raren’s feather from unwholefome fen, 
Drop on you both: | 
— All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, batr, il 











ghtonyeu! 


His kindness is afterwards expreffcd 
as much in charaéter as his hatred, by 
an enum«rat.on of offiecs that coma 
be of value only in a defolate ifiand, 
anad in the eftimation ef a favage: 


J pr"ythee,let me bring thee where crabs grow 3 

And within, Ly long nails will dizthep:-nuts; 

Shew thee a jey’s neilt; and in:vruét thve how 

Toinare the nimble marmratt. Dl bring thes 

“Po cluit'ring Hlberds; and lometimes L get 
thee 

Young fea-matis from the rock 

111 fhew thee the beft tprings; IH pluc th:e 
berrir 55 

EU fih fot. tice, and get thee wood enough. 


Which laft is, indee· a circumftance of 
great ulein a place vehere to be de ended 
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JENS AS IX THE CONSTITUTION OF 


EITHER WHAT IE 


from the cal:lwes neither ealv nor ufua 
and it husa farther peculiar be uty, tes 
canic the gath ering svood was the occu- 
eo io + Ciybun was Mbjected 
y Proiper > wilt, therefor rs, deemed it 
a fervice of nigh importance. 
he grof; fener: ince of this monficr 
IS repretented with judgment; 
he knew rot the names of the fun anadl 
moon, whicti he calls the tb aser EA 
and tne isisa aad ho believes that Sic- 
phano was the man in the moon, whom 
his mitras had often fhewn him: and 
when Profpere reminds him that he firit 
taught hin to pronounce articulately, 


his aniwer is fuil of malevolence and 


rars: 
w- 


~ = 
iz aa 
* 
— 


a 
— 


You taught me language; 
Is, I know how to curie: 


and my profit on't 





ſuch 2 fend to 
mase for trh u favour, {A hefpirits 
wnom he fup.-cits to be employed by 
Proipero purperual iy to torment him, 
and the :nar. y forms and different ine- 
thods thev tuke for this purpoit, are 
defcribect es h the utmoit livelineis ona 
force of fan: 


y ; — R- 
tne proycioft rommin for 


ys 
omictimics like apes, that moe and chatter 

ar me, 

And alter bite mé 3 tuen like hedze-hogss, 
Whicoi 

Lictumbiinain my bare-faotwav,and mount 

Their =ricrs at — tooi-tfall: (omerimes àn Í 

Ail wound with adders, wlio with cloca 
TONguEs 

Do hifs inc into madres 


It is fearee!y poliibtie for any fpeech Mm 
he more exprefíive er the manners ond 
fentiments, than that in which cur pet 
has panic. the brucai harbarity amado 
feelin:: livazencis of thision oci Sycorax, 
by making him enumerate, with a Kind 
of horrible deliint, the — ¿US wavs iv 
which it was piihi for the drunken 
íniilors Lu furprizo ana kid] his maiter . 


There thou mev il brain him, 

Having fits eiza his bosoke; or with a Tax 

Batier ies keil; or nacsch hin wih a itak-3 

Or cut ls wesand with thyr Emis 
rg 

£ 4 
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He adds, in alluñon to his own abom:- 
mabie attenpt—* Atove all, he fuie to 
< jecure the daughter, whofe heniity,’ 
he tells them, * is incomparable.” “The 
charms of Miranda coujid rot be more 
exalted than by extortine this teftimony 
from fo infenfible a moniter. 

Shakefpeare feems to he the only poet 
who poffeffes the power of uniting poetry 
with propriety of character; of which I 
know not an inftance more ftriking, 
than the image Calyt-an makes ufe of to 
expreís filence, which is at once highly 
poetical, and exaétly fuited to the wiid- 
nels of the fpeaker: 


Pray you tread foftly, that the blind mole 
may not 
Hear a foor-fail. 





Y always lament that our author has 
not preferved this fierce and implacable 
fpiri in Calyban, to the end of the play; 
inftead of which, he has, I think, iniu- 
dicioufly put into his movth, words that 
imply repentance and unde itanding: 





I"¡l be wife here-fer, 
And feck for grace. What a thrice doub e afs 
Was J, t^ tase this drunkara fur a god, 
And + orfhip this duli fos. ? | 
It muf not be forcotten, that Shake- 
fpeare has arifully taken occafion from 
this extraor conary character, which is 
finely contratted to the muidnrfs and 
obedience of Ariel, obliqueiy .o (atirize 


the prevailing paffion for new and won- 
derfu! fights, which has rendercd the 


Engl:th fo ridicuious. ‘ Were I in 
€ England now,” fays Triacuic, on ñrſt 
difcovering Calyban,* and nad but this 
< filh painted, notan holiday foo! there 
< but would give a piece of filver. When 
€ they wil! not give a doit to relicvea 
“ lame berrar, they will lay out ten to 
s fee a dead Indian.” 

Such is the inexhauftible plenty of 
eur poet's invention, that ke his ex- 
hibited another charaéter in this play, 
entirely his own; that of the lovely and 
innocent Miranda. 

When Profrero firft gives hera fight 
of Prince Ferdinand, fhe ea perly ex- 
claims— 

What is't? a fp'rit? 


Lord, how itlo.ks about! Believe me”, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But'tis a Ípiric. 





Her imagining that as he was fo beau- 
tiful he mult neccffarily be one of her 
fathcr’s atrial agents, is a poke of na- 
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ture worthy admiration: as are likewifé 
her intresaties to her father not to ufe 


them harfhiy, by the powcr of his 
art— 


Why fpraks my father fo ungently? This 


Is the third man that e'er I faw; the frit 
Tnat e’cr I figh'd for! 





Fiore we perceive the beginning of that 
afhon, which Profpero was defirous 
fhe fhould feel for the prince; and which 
fhe afterwards more fully expreffes upon 
an oceafion which difplays at once the 
tendernce!s, the inrocence, and the fim- 
dicitv of her charnéter. She difcoveis 
ker lover employed in the lahorious taik 
of carrying wood, which Profpero had 
en'oined him to perform. € Would,’ 
fays fhe, * the lightning had burnt up 
* thofe logs, that you are enjoined to 
= er 





If yoo ll fit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while. Pray give me 
that, 

"Il cairyt to the ‘pile. 

You lock wearily. 


It is by feleéting fuch little and almof 
imperceptible circumitances that Shake- 
fpeare has more truly painted the paf- 
fons than arv other writer: affegtion is 
more powerfuiivexpreiled by this ‘imple 
wifh and offer of affiftance, than by the 
unnatural el quence cond witticifms of 
Divden, or the amorous declamations 
of Rowe. | 
Tte reicntment of Profpero for the 
machleſs cruclty and wicked niurpation 
of his brother; his parental affeétion and 
{olicituce for the welfare of his daugh- 
ter, the Esireís of his dukedom; and the 
awtul folemnity of his charaéter, as a 
fiilful macician; are all aicne preferved 
with equal confitency, dignity, and de» 
comun. One part of his behaviour de- 
ferves to be particularly pointed out: 
during the exhibition of a maik with 
which he had ordered Ariel to entertain 
Ferlinand and Miranda, he ftarts fud- 
denly from the recoileétion of the con- 
fpiracy of Calyban and his confederates 
agvintt his life, and diftmiffes his at- 
tendant fpirits, who inftantly vanith to 
a hollow and confufed noife. He ap- 
pears to be greatly moved; and fuitably 
to this agritation of mind, which his dan- 
ger has excited, he takes occafion, from 
the fuckclen dilappearance of the vifionary 
Íícene, to moralize on the diffolution of 
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T hefe our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all fpirits: and 

Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And, like the bsfelels fabric of this vifion, 
The cloud-cupt touweis, the gorgeous pulacesy 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfeif, 
Fra, all which it inherit, hall d ffolve; 
And, like this unt..b(tantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind 


To thefe noble images he adds a fhort 
but comprehentive obfervation on hu- 
man life, not excelled by any pallag= of 
the moral and fententious Euripides — 


a — We are fuch Ruft 
As dreams are made on; and our litcle life 
ls rounded with a ¿lecp! — 


Thus admirably is an uniformity of 
character, that leading beauty in drama- 
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tic poefy, preferved throughout the Tem- 
peit. nd it may be farther remarked, 
shat the unities of action, of place, and 
of time, are in this play, though almoft 
confantly violated by Shakelpeare, ex- 
afily oblerved. The aétion is one, great, 
and entire, the reftoration of Protpero to 
his dukedom; this bufineís is tranfacted 
in the compaís of a fmall iflane, and in 
or near the cave of Proípero; though, 
indeed, it had been more artful and 
regular to have confined it to this fin- 
gle {pot; and the time which the ac- 
tion takes up, is only equal to that of 
the reprefentation; an excellence which 
ought always to be aimed at in every 
welltcondutted fable, and for the want 
of which a variety of the moft entertain- 
ing incidents can fcarcely atone. 
Z 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1753- 


AUDE ALIQUID BREVIBUS EYARIS, ET CARCERE DIGNUM; 


SI Vis ESSE ALIQUIS., 


Ju Ve 


WOU*TDET THOU TO HONOURS AND PREFERMENTS CLIMB? 
BE ROLD IN MISCHIEF, DARE SOME MIGHTY CRIME, 
WEECH DUNGEONS, DEATH, OR BANISHMENT, DESERVES. 


TO THE ADVENTURER., 


BEAR BEOTHER, 

d de thirft of glory is, I think, al- 

| lowed, even by the dull dogs who 
ean fit till long enough to write books, 
fo be a moble appetite. 

My ambition is to be thought a man 
ef life and fpirit, who could conquer the 
world if he was to fet about it, but who 
has too much vivacity to give the necef- 
fary attention to any {cheme of length. 

Iam,in fhort; one of thofe heroic Ad- 
wenturers, who have thought proper to 
diftinguifth themfelves by the titles of 
Buck, Blood, and Nerve. . When I am 
in the country, I am always on horfe- 
back, and I leap or break every hedge 
and gate that ftands in my way: en 
I am in town, I am conítantly to be 
feen at fome of the public places, at the 
proper times for making my appearance; 
as at Vauxhall, or Marybone, about ten, 
very drunk: for though I do not love 
wine, Iam obliged to be confumedly 
drunk five or fix nights in the week; 
nay fometimes five or fix days together, 
for the fakeofiny character. Wherever 
I come, I ain fure to rnake all the con- 
fufion, and do all the mifchicf I can; not 
for the fake of doing miichief, but only 
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outef frolic, you know, to fhew my vi- 
vacity. If there are women near me, I 
{wear like a devil to fhew my courage, 
and talk bawdy to fhew my wit. Un- 
der the role, D am a curfed favourite 
amongít then; and have had * bonne 
€ fortune,” let me tell you. I do love 
the little rogues hellifhly: but faith I 
make love for the good of the public; 
and the town is obliged to me tor a do- 
zen or two of the Apek wenches that 
were ever brought into it's teraglios. 
One, indeed, loft: and, poor fond 
foul! I pitied her! but it could not te 
hel ped —ielf- prefervation obliged me to 
leave her—TI could no: tell her what was 
the matter with her, rot me if I could; 
and fo it got fuck a head, that the devil 
himfelf could not have faved her. 
There's one thing vexes me; I have 
much ada to avoid having that inficni- 
ficant charaéter, a good-natured tellow, 
fixed upon ime; fo that I am obliged in 
myo .ncdcfence to break the bov*s head, 
and kick my whore down ítairs every 
time I center a night houice: J piek quar- 
rels shen J am ro off nied, break the 
windows cf men I never faw, demciifa 
lamps, bilk hackney-coachinen, Cycra 


tur wey >- Via cc e uv Aura Tr: Br- 
ccllars: I beat the watchman, though 
LL 2 re 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1753. 


MENS IMMOTA MANET, LACHER YMA VOLVUNTUR INANTS. 


VIRG. 


SIGHS, GROANS; AND TEARSs PROCLAIM HIS INWARD PAINS; 
BUT THE FIRM FURPOSE OF HIS HEART REMAIN Se 


FT Y has been gencrally confidered 

as the paffion of gentle, benevolent, 

and vrtuous minds; although it is ac- 
knowledged to produce only fuch a par- 
ticrpation of the «calamity of others, as 
n the whole is pleafing to ourfelves. 
Asa tender participation of foreign 
diftreís, it has been urged to prove, that 
man is endowed with focial affeétiors, 
which, however forcible, are wholly dif- 
imteretted; and as a pleaiing feniation, it 
has been deemed an example of unmixed 
felfiifhneis and malignity. It has been 
relolved inte that pone of imagination, 


by which we apply the misfortunes of 


others to ourfelves: we have been faid to 
pity no longer than we fancy ourfelves 
to fuffer, and to be pleafed only by re- 
fe€ting that our fufferings are not real; 
thug indulging a dream of diftreís, from 
which we can awake whenever we pleafe, 
to exult im our fecurity, and enjoy the 
comparifon of the fiction with truth. 

Y fhalk not perplex my readers with 
the fubtilties cf a debate, in which human 
mature has, with equal zeal and plaufi- 
bility, been exalted and degraded. It is 
fuficient for my purpofe to remark, that 
Pity is generally underítood to be that 
paffion, which 1s excitcd by the fufferings 
of perfons with whom we have no tender 
conneéticn, and with whofe welfare the 
fironger paifions have not united our fe- 
hicity; for no man would call the anguith 
of a mother, whofe infant was torn from 
her breaft and lett to be devoured in a 
defert, by the name of Pity; althouch 
the fentiment of a ftranger, who fhould 
diop a filent tear at the relation, which 
yet might the next hour be forgotten, 
could not otherwife be juítly denomi- 
nated. 

If Pity, therefore, is abforbed in ano- 
ther pafflion, when our love of thofe that 
fuffer is trong; Pity is rather an evidence 
of the weakncís than the ftrength of that 
general philanthropy, tor which fome 
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have fo eagerly contended, with which 
they have flattered the pride and veiled 
the vices of mankind, and which they 
have affirmed to be alone fufhcient to re- 
commend thcm to the favour of Heaven, 
to atone for the indulgence of every ap- 
petite and the negleét of every duty. 

If human benevolence was abfolutel 
ure and focial, it would not be necef- 
ary to relate the ravages of a peitilence 

or a famine with minute and difcrimi- 
nating circumitances to rouze our fenfi- 
bility: we fhould certainly deplore irre- 
mediable calamity, and participate tem- 
porary dittrefs, without any mixture of 
delight: that deceitful foriow, in wh ch 
pleasure is fo well known to be predomi- 
nant, that invention has been buñed for 
ages in contriving tales of fiétitious fuf- 
ferance for no other end than to excite 
it, would be changed into honeft com- 
miferation, in which pain would be un- 
mixed, and which therefore we fhould 
with to lofe. 

Soon after the fatal battle of Fonte- 
noy, 2 young gentleman, who came over 
with the officer that brought the exprefs, 
being expected at the houfe of a friend, 
a numerous company of gentlemen and 
ladies were affembled to hear an account 
of the aétion from an eye-witneís, 

The gentleman, as every man is flat- 
tered by commanding attention, was 
eafily prevailed upon to gratify the com- 
pany, as foon as they were nia, and 
the firít ceremonies paft. Hedefcribed 
the march of many thoufands of their 
countrymen into a field, where batteries 
had been concealed on each fide, which 
in amoment ftrewed the ground with 
mangled limbs, and carcaffes that al- 
moft floated in blood, and obftruéted 
the path of thofe':who followed to the- 
laughter. He related, how often the 
decreafing multitude returned to the 
mouth of the cannon ; how firddenl 
they were iallied, and how fuddenly 
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f.t which our lo cflature has thon ikt 
fit to refcue from obiivion, amd reward 
in Juitice Hall: it hes alib removed an 
abfurd cittinetion, and, contrary to the 
practice of puvan antiquity, hos com- 
prehendeod tuo killers of women amen z 
thofe who d-erve the rewards that havc 
beci: deersed to homicide. Now he im: y 
fairly be contitered us a killer, who it- 
duces a young beauty from the fondncis 
of a parent, with whom fhe enjoys 
heaith and peace, the protection ot the 
laws, an:l the {mile of toctety, to the ty- 
ranny of a bawd, and the exceilcs of a 
brothel, to difeafe and diflraftion, itripes, 
infamy, and imprifonment; calamities 
which cannot fail to render her days not 
only evil but few. It may, perhaps, 
be alivceed, that the woman was not 
whoily paifive, but that in fome feníe 
fhe may be coniidered as felo de fe. 
This, however, is mere cavil; for the 
fame may be iaid of him who fights 
when he can run away; and yet it has 
alwavs been deemed more honourable 
to kill the combatant than the fugitive. 

If this claim then of fhe Blood be ad- 
mitted, and I do not fee how it can be 
fet afide, I propofe that after his re- 
mains fhall huve been refcued from duit 
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EUT IN THE GLORIOUS ENTERPRIZE HE DY'D. 


T has always been the practice of 


mankind, to judge of actions by the 


event. The fame attempts, conducted 
in the iore manner, but terminated by 
different fuccefs, produce different ud; - 
ments: they who attain their wer, 
never want cclebrators of their wiidem 
ani their virtue; and they that mifcarry 
are quickly difcevered to have buen de- 
feQive not onlv in mental but in mor:l 
equalities. 
without fome cood recfon to hate toc 
cunhappe: their real fauits are imine- 
diately detected; and if thofe ars not ini- 
ficient to fink them into infsanv, ån 
additional weight of calumny wilt Le 
fuperaddcd: he that fails in his endes- 
vours after wealth or peser, well not 
lone retain cither horefty cr courne. 
This fpecics of mitillic. seis 10 long 
prevailed in uniyeriil practic... Ahar it 
veras likewiie to hive infectad specula- 
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an worms, and confecinted in the tem- 
pic of Heieia, called Surgeons- Ilall, his 
bones Shali be p wificed by peper luitra- 
tions, and erected into a flatuc; that 
this itatue fhall be placed in a niche, 
yiti che name of the horo of which it 
is at once the remains and the monu- 
men: written over it, among many others 
of the fame rank, in the gallery of a 
ípacious building, to be erected Ly lot- 
tery Tor that purpsie: I propo:.e that 
this galiery be called the: BLOooD’sGaL- 
LER Y¥; and, to prevent inc labour and 
expence oi emblazoning the atchievc- 
ments of every individual, which would 
be little more than repeating the fame 
words, that an infeription be placed 
over the door to this eficét—* “This gal- 
€ lery is facred to the memory and ths 
remains of the Bt.oops; heroes who 
lived in perpetual hottility acamít 
the: mfelves and others; whocontraéted 
difeates by exccis that precluded en- 
joyment, and who continually perpe- 
trated mifchief not in anger but fport; 
who purchated this diftinétion at the 
expences of life; and whole glory woukd 
have been equal to AMlexander's, sf 
their power had not beza leis.” 
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tion: fo few minds are able to feparate 
the idezs ef greatnefs and profperity, 
thateven Sir William “Temple has de- 
termined, that he who can delerve the 
name cf a hero, mu not only be vir- 
tuous but fortunate. 

By this unrealonable ditribution of 
prailo and blame, none have fuftcred 
ottener than Projeftors, whofe rapidity 
oi imagination and vaitnefs of dessa 
rare tich cavy in their fellow mortals, 
that ¿very eve watches fer their fall, and 
every hearrexuiis at their dittreffes: vet 
even a Projeétor may gain favour by 
uca fs; anl the tongue that was pre- 
pared to hus, thin endeavours to excel 
others in loudneis et applaute. 

When Coriolanus, 11 Shukefpeare, 
Ceferted to shutidius, the Velilecion ter- 
Vanis at ttrit mnisicedtision, even while he 
hood un ter the protection of the houfe- 
bold gods; but when tiny law that the 

Project 
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Proet took effet, and the firangeor was 
Gated at the heal of the table, one of 
them yery judiciouily obterves, that he 
always thought there was more in hun 
than he could think. 

Niachiavel has juttly animadverted on 
sae clilferent notice takin by all tuccecd- 
ing times, of the two great projwctors 
Vatiline and Crethr. Both termed the 
fame Projet, and intended to raiic them- 
themtelves to power, by fubverting the 
cuammonwealth: they purfued their de- 
fgn, perhaps, with equal abilities, and 
with equal virtue; but Catiline perifhed 
in the field, and Coelar returned from 
Pharialia with unlimited authority: and 
from that time, every morarch of the 
earth has thought himifelf honoured by a 
comparifon with Cælar; anil Catiline 
bas been never mentioned, but that his 
mame might be applied to traitors and 
incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes pro- 
jeéted the conquet of Greece, and 
brought down the power of Afia againtt 
it: but after the world had bcen filled 
with expectation and terror, his army 
was beaten, hig fleet was deltroyed, and 
Xerxes has been never mentioned without 
contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece like- 
wife had her turn of giving birth to a 
Projeétor; who invading Aña with a 
fmall army, went forward in fearch of 
adventures, and by his efcape trom one 
danger, gained only more rafhneís to 
ruth into another: he ttormed city after 
city, cver-ran kingdom after kingdo1n, 
fought batties only for barren victory, 
and invaded nations only that he misht 
make his way through them to new in- 
wafions: but having been fortunate in 
the execution of his preieéts, he died 
with the name of Alexander the Great. 

Theile are, indeed, events of ancient 
times; but human nature is always the 
fame, and every age will afiord us m- 
ftances of public cenfures influencet by 
events. The great bufinefs of tne mid- 
dle centurics was the holy war; which 
undoubtedly was a noble Pro'ect, and 
was fora long time profecuto.l with a 
[pirit equal to that with whichit had been 
contrived: but the ardour of the Euro- 

can heroes only hurried them to de- 
itruction; for a long time they could not 
gain the territories for whichthey fought, 
and, when at lait gained, they could mot 
keep them: their expeditions, therctore, 
have been the fcoff of idleneís and igno- 
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ranco, ther anda ñandinz and their vir- 
tus have been ceu uiy vilified, their con- 
duct has been rnin ulod, and thon auke 
his Peen detanrel, 

WY onen Curses had engaged King 
Ferdinand 11 tac duwevery of the otlier 
henutphere, the filers with whom he 
embarked in the expedition, hud fo little 
confidence 111 their conmmiiider, that af- 
ter having bosn lene nt vas lookin for 
ccafts which they expected never to And, 
they railed a general mutiny, and de- 
minded to return. He fonnd means to 
footh them into a permiffien to centi- 
nue the fame courte three “days longer, 
and on the cvening of the third day del- 
cried land. Had the impatience ef his 
crew denied him a few hours of the time 
requetted, what would have been bis tute 
but to have come back with the infamy 
of a vain Projector, who had bctrayed 
the king’s creiulity to uteleis cxpences, 
and rifked his life in feeking countries 
that had noexiitence ? Flow would thoie 
that hed rejeéted his propotals, have 
triumphed in their acutene!s? and when 
would his name have been mentioned, 
but with the makers of potable gold and 
malleable elafs? 

The laft royal Projestors with whom 
the sorld has becn troubled, were Charles 
of Sweden and the Czar of Mufcovy. 
Charles, if any judgment may be formed 
of his defigns by his meafures and his 
ernquirics, had purp<fed firt to dethrone 
the Czar, then to lead his army through 
pathleis defarts into China, thence to 
mike his way by the fword through the 
who circuit of Ala, and by the con- 
quelt of Turkey to unite Sweden with 
his new dominions: but this mighty 
Projet was crufhed at Pultowa; and 
Charles has fince been confidened as a 
madinan by thofe powers, wio tent their 
amballadors to folicit his fricnafaip, and 
their generals € to learn under him the 
E art of war.” 

The Czar found smplovment fuficicnet 
in his own dominions, and amuied him- 
felf in digging canals, and building ci- 
tress murdering his fubjeéts with intuf- 
terable fatigues, and tianfplanting na- 
tions from one corner of his dominions 
to another, without regretting the thou- 
fands that perifhed on the way: but he 
attained his end, he made his people for- 
midable, and :s numbered by fame among 
the demi-goads. 

I am tar from intending to vindicate 
the fanguinary proieéts of heroes and 

conquerors, 
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eoncquerors, and would with rather to 
diminifh the reputation of their fuccefs, 
than the infamy of their milcarriages: 
for I cannot conceive, why he that has 
burnt cities, wafted nations, and £lled 
tne world with horror and defolation, 
fhould be more kindly regarded by man- 
‘kind, than he that died inthe rudiments 
of wickednefs; why he that accomplifh- 
«ed mifchicf fhould be glorious, and he 
that only endeavoured it fhould be cri- 
minal, I wouldswifh Cofar and Cati- 
line, Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and 
Peter, huddled together in obfcurity or 
deteftation. 

But there is another fpecies of Projec- 
tors, to whom I would willingly conci- 
liate mankind; whofe ends are generally 
laudable, and whofe labours are innocent; 
who are fearching out new powers of 
nature, or contriving new works of art; 
but who are yet perfecuted with incef- 
fant obloquy, and whom the univerfal 
contempt with which they are treated 
often d:ubars from that fuccefs which 
their induítry would obtain, if -setwere 
permitted to aét without oppofition. 

They who find themfelves inclined to 
cenfure new undertakings, only begaufe 
they are new, fhould confider, that the 
folly of Proieétion is very feidom the 
folly of a fool; itis commonly the ebul- 
xon of a capacious mind, crouded with 
variety of knowledge, and heated with 


intentenefs of thought; it procceds often. 


from the confcioufnefs of uncommort 
powers, from the confidence of thole 
who, having already done much, ama 
eafily perfuaded that they cam do more: 
When Rowley had compleated the Or- 
rery, he attemped the perpetual motion; 
when Boyle had exhauited the fecrets of 
vulgar chemiftry, he turned hiş thoughts 
to the work of tran{imutation. 

A Projeétor generally unites thofe 
qualities which have the fairelt claim to 
veneration, extent of knowledge, and 
sreatnefs of defign. It was faid of Ca- 
tiline, * immoderata, incredibilia, ni- 
€ mis alta femper tupiebat.” Projcótors 
of all kinds acree in their antellects, 
though they difler in their morals; they 
all fail by attempting things beyond 
their power, by defpifing vulgar attain- 
ments, and aipising to performances, to 
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which, perhaps, nature has not propor- 
tione:! the force of man: when they fail, 
therefore, they fail not by idleneís or ti- 
midity, but by rath adventure and fruit- 
leis diligence. 

That the attempts of fuch men will 
often mifcarry, we may realonably ex- 
pect; yet from fuch men, and fuch only, 
are we to hope for the cultivation of 
thofe parts of nature which lie yet walte, 
and the invention of thofe arts which 
are yet wanting to the felicity of life. 
If they are, therefore, univerfally dif- 
couraged, art and difcovery can make 
no advances, Whatever is attempted 
without prévious certainty of fuccefs, 
may be confidered as a Projeét, and 
amongit narrow minds may, there- 
fore, expofe it’s author to cenfure and 
contempt; and if the liberty of laughin 
be once indulged, every man will laug 
at what he does not underitand, every 
Projeét will. be confidered as madnefs, 
and every grest or new defign will be 
cenfured as a Project. Mien, unaccuf- 
tomed to reafon and refearches, think 
every enterprize impraéticable, which 
is extended beyond common effects, or 
comprifes myy intermediate operations. 
Many that preiuine to laugh at Projec- 
tors, would confider a flight through 
the air in a winged charot, and the 
movement.” a mighty engine by the 
ficam of water, as pá the dreams of 
mecnanic lunacy; and would hear, with 
equal negligence, of the union of the 
‘Thames and Severn by a canal, and the 
Albuquerque, the viceroy of 
the Indies, who in the rage of hottility 
had contmved to make Egypt a barrem 
— by turning the Nile into the Red 

ea. | 

Whofe who have attempted much, hare 
feldiom failed to prefiero more than thofe 
who never deviata@sfom the common 
roads of action: many valuable prepara- 
tions of chemiltry are iuppofed to have 
vilen fitm unfucceísful enquiries’ after 
the grand elixir: it is therefore juít to 
encourage thofe who endeavour to en- 
large the power of art, ince they offfin 
fucceed beyond expeétation; and when 
they fail, may fometimes benefit the 
— by their miſcarriages. 
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NEMO REPENTE FUIT TURPISSIMUS.——— 


Tove 


NO MAN E ER REACH’D THE HEIGHTS OF VICE AT FIRST. 


FO TIE ADVENTURER; 


ETE, 


HOUGH the characters ofimmcr 
have, perhaps, been cfientially the 

fame in ail ames, yet their external ap- 
sarance has changed wiih oiber pecii- 
larities Of time and place, and they have 
been diitinguifhed by different names, 
as new modes ef expreflion hare prevail- 
ed: a periodical writer, theretore, who 
catches the p Cture of evanelcent life, an 
fhews the dzformity of follies which in 
a few years wi'l be fo changed as not to 
be known, fhoul:l be careful to exprets 
the character when he deferibes the ap- 
pearance, and to connect it with the 
name by which it then heppens to be 
calcd. You have frequently uted the 
terms Buc" and Blood, and have given 
fome account of the characters which are 
thus denoinicated; but you have net con- 
frdered them as the jait ttages of a rosu- 
lar prosreffion, nor taken any notice of 
thoíe which precede them. Their de- 
endance upon each other is indeed fo 
file mnown, that many fuppole thena to 
be diftinét ancl collateral claíles, formed 


by perfons of oppofite interefts, tuites, aa 


capacities, and diipofinons: the icale, 


Tarr, 


exiit, rendored me attentive and crediti- 
tous; peculiarities which, withonta yro- 
vincial accent, a tlouch in my salt, a 
long lani: head of hair, an untn:-hiona- 
ble iwit ot drab-coloured cioth, would 
have uenomitnated mea CFrvcenhborn, or, 
nother words, a country pic very sreen. 

Green, then, I continued, veirin exe 
ternals, near two years; and in this Rate 
I was the obieét of univeríal contempt 
anl derifior.: but beine at leverth weari- 
cå with merriment and mite, I was very 
fedulous to aihunec ihe manners and ap- 
pearance of thoile who, in the fame ita- 
tion, were Letter treated. Iik] 2iready 
improved ¢.reativ in my pesch; and my 
father having aliesved me thirty pounds 
a year for apparel and pocket-mon:--, 
the greates pure of which I had faved, 
I befpoke a iuit of cloaths of an emi- 
nent city taylor, with feveral waittcoats 
and breeches, and two frocks for a 
change: I cut off my hair, and procured 
a brown bob poriwig of Wilcine, of the 
fame colour, with a fingle row of curls 
juit raun.tthe bottom, which J wore very 
nicely combed, and without powder; mv 
har, which had been cocked with eat 
exacinefs in an equilateral trianete,: r 
d:icarded, and purchafed one of a more 


however, con ifs of eight degrees; Green-» ‘fa hionable fize, the fore-corner of which 


horn, Jermny, Jcflumy, Smart, Honet 
Feciiow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood. 
As 1 have mylelf. pafied through the 
whole feries, I MaBlrexplain each itaiicn 
bv a fhort account my life, rernarkine 
the periods when my charzéter changed 
its denomination, and the particular in- 
cidents by which the change was pro- 
duced. 

» Mw father was a wealthy farmer in 
Yorkfhire; and when I was near ciah. 
teen years cf age, he brought me up to 
X.ondon, ami put me apprentice to rcon- 
fiderabhis frenkeener in the city. “I here 
was an a2ukward modeft implicit in my 
manner, anid a reverencs of rcióisicn añd 
Virtue ininvconverfation. T he novel- 
ty of the fene thit was now ploce: be- 
fore me, in which there were inmntme- 
rabic objcéts that E-mever conceived to 





proicéted near two inches farther than 
the ic on cach fide, and was moulded into 


tie fiape of a fpout: Falfo furnifhed my- 


(::1f with a change of white thread ftock - 

ines, took care that my pumps were var- 

nifhed every morning with the new Ger. 
man Slackinc-hall; and when I wentout, 

carried in mv hand a little fwitch, which, 

as it has been long appendartto the cha. 

radticr that I had jaf aflumed, has taken 

tas Sine ramo, and is called a Jemmy. 


i foon perceived the advantave of thie 
transformation. My manner had not, 


ingeed, kept pace with mv dreis; I was 
ftll moldes and difident, temperate and 


fober, and conivquently ftill Subject to 
ridicule: but I was row adriitted inte 
company from which I had betore been 
excluded by the rutticity of my appear- 
ance; I was raillicd aad encourage hy 

turs; 
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turne; and I was inftruéted both by pre- 
cept and example. Some offers were 
made of carrying ime to a houfe of pri- 
vate entertainment, which then I abío- 
lutely refufed; but I foon found the wa 
into the play-houíe, to fee the two la 
acte and the farge: here I learned, that 
by breaches of chaítity no man was 
thought to igcur either guilt or fhame; 
but that, qa the contrary, they were ef- 
fentially neceffary to the character of a 
fine gentleman. I foon copied the origi- 
mal, which I found to be univerfally ad- 
mired, in my morals, amd made fome 
farther approaches to it in my drefs: I 
fuffered my hair to grow long enough 
20 comb back over the foretop of my wig, 
which, when I fallied forth to my even- 
ang amufement, Y changed to a queñe; 
A tied the collar of mmay {hirt with half an 
ell of black ribbon, which appeared un- 
der my neekcloth; the fore corner of my 
hat was confiderably elevated and fhort- 
ened, fo that it no longer refembled a 
fpout, but the corner of a minced pye; 
my waiftcoat was edged with œ marrow 
lace, my ftockings were filk, and I never 
appeared without a pair of clean gloves. 
My addreis, from 1t's native maículine 
plainnefs, was converted to an exceís of 
s and civility, efpecially when I 
poke to the ladies. I had before made 
ome progrefs in learning to {fwear; 
I had proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, 


gue, "pon my life, "pon my foul, rat- 


at, and zookers, to zaums and the divill. 

w I advanced to By Jove, “fore ged, 
geds curfe it, and demme +: but I itill utc 
ed thefe interjections in a tremulous to 
and imy pronunciation was feminine and 
vicious. I was fenfible of my defeéts, 
and therefore “applied with great dili- 

nce to remow@ them. I frequently 
practifed alone; but it was a long time 
before I could (wear fo much to my own 
fatisfaction jin company, as by myfelf. 
My labour, however, was not without 
it’s reward; it recommended me to the 
motice of the ladies, and sured me the 
gentle appellation of Jeflamy. 

I now learned among other Grown 
Gentlemen to dance, which greatly en- 
larged my acquaintance; I entered into 
a fubícription for country dances once 
a week at a tavern, where each gentle- 
man engaged to bring a partner: at the 
fame time I made confiderable advarices 
in (wearing; I could pronounce Damme 
witha tolesable air and accent, give the 
vowel it’s full found, and look with con- 
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fidence in the face of the perfon to whom 
I ipoke. About this time my father’s 
elder brother died, and left me an eftate 
of near five hundred pounds per annum. 
1 now bought out the remainder of my 
time; and this fudden acceffion of wealth 
and independence gave me immediately 
an air of greater confidence and freedom. 
I laid out near one hundred and fifty 
pounds m cloaths, though I was oblig- 
ed to go into mourning: I employed a 
court-taylor to make them up; I ex- 
changed my queje fora bag; I put on 
a fword, which, in appearance ar leaft, 
was a Toledo; and in proportion as [I 
knew my dreís to be elegant, I was lefs 
folicitous to be neat. My acquaintance 
now increafed every hour; 1 was atten 
ed, flattered, and carefled; was often in- 
vitðd to entertainments, fupped every 
night at a tavern, and went home in a 
chair; was taken notice of ia public 
places, and, was univeríally confefled to 
be mural into 2 Smart. 

There were fome interwale in which 
I found it neceflary to abítain from 
wenching; and in thete, at whatever 
rifque, I lied mvfelf to the bottle: a 
habit of king came inienfibly afpon 
me, and I was foon able to walk hamke 
with a bottle and a pint. I had learr@®d 
a fufficient number of fafhionable toafts, 
and got by-Beart feveral t ing and feve- 
ral bawdy fongs, fome of which I ven- 
tured to roar out with a friend hanging 
on my arm as we fcoured the ftreet after 
ournoéurnalrevel, I now laboured with 
indefatigable induftry to increafe thefe 
acguifitions: 1 enlarged .my ftock of 
healths æ made great progrefs in fingirte, 
joking, and fiory-telling; fwore well; 
coyld make a company of ftaunch to 
drtink; always collected the reckoning, 
and was the laft that departed. My 
face began to be with red pim- 
pies, and my eyes to be 51 became 
daily more negligent of my drefs, and 
more blunt in my manner; I profeffed 
myfelf a foe to the ftarters and milkfops, 
declared that there was no enjoymert 
equal to that of a bettle and a friend, and 
foon gaincd the appellation of an Honett 
Fellow. 
+ By this diftinétion Y was animated to 
attempt yet greater excellence; Mearned 
feveral feats of mimickry of the under 
players, could take off known charac- 
ters, tell a ftaring ttory, and humb 
with fo much dcilf as iomet mes to take» 
in 4 knowing one. _ ds lo fucceisfu] 
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in the practice of thefe arts, to which, 
indeed, I applied myífelf with unw«aried 
diligence and affiduity, that I kept my 
company roaring with appi ufe, till their 
voices funk by degrees, and they were 
no longer able to laugh, becaule they 
were no longer able either to hear or to 
fee. I had now afcended another fcale in 
the climax; and was acknowledged, by 
ail who knew me, to be a Joyous Spirit. 

After all thefe topics of merriment 
were exhautted, and I had repeated iny 
tricks, my ftories, my jokes, and my 
fongs, till they grew infipid, I became 
mitchievous; and was continually devit- 
ing and executing Frolics, to the un- 
fpeakable delight of my companions, 
and the injury of others. For many of 
them I was profecuted, and frequently 
obliged to pay large damages: but I 
bore all thefe loffes with an air of jovial 
indifference, I pufhed on in my career, I 
was more defpcrate in proportion as I 
had lefs to lofe; and being deterred 
fiom no miichief by the dread of its 
confequences, 1 was faid to run at all, 
and complimented with the name of 
Buck. 

My ettate was at length mortgaged 
for more than it was werth; my credi- 
tors wcre importunatc; I became negli- 
gent of myfelf and of others; I made a 
de{perate effort at the gaming-table, and 
loft the laft fum that I could raife; my 
cltate was feized by the mortgagee ; I 
learned to pack cards and to cog a die 5 
became a bully to whores ; paíled my 
nights in a brothel, the ftreet, or the 
watch-houfe ; was utteily infenfible of 
fhame, and lived upon the town as a 
beatt of prey in a foreft. Thus I :each- 
ed the fummit of modern glory, and had 
jutt acquired the diftinótion of a Blood, 
when I was arretted for an old debt of 
three hundred pounds, and thrown into 
the King’s Bench prifon. 
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Thefe charaéters, Sir, though they 
are diftinét, yet do not all differ, other- 
wife than as fhades of the fame colour. 
And though they are ftages of a regu- 
lar progrcffion, yet the whole progreís 
is not made by every indivifual: fome 
are fo foon initiat dinthe my fteries of the 
town, that they are never publiclyknown 
m their Greenhorn ftate; others fix long 
in their Jemmyhood, others are Jeffa- 
mies at fourícore, and fomc ftagnate in 
each of the higher ftages for life. ButE 
requeit that qu may never hereafter 
be confounded either by you or your 
correfpondents. Of the Blood, your bro- 
ther Adventurer, Mr. VV ile oofe, though 
he aflumes the character, does not feem 
to have a juftand precife idea as diftin& 
from the Buck, in which clafs he fhould 
be placed, and «ll probably die; for he 
feems determined to fhoot himfelf, juft 
at the time when his circumftances will 
enable him to affume the higher diftinc- 
tion. 

But the retrofpeét upon life, which 
this letter has made neceffary, covers 
me with confuñon, and aggravates de- 
fpair. I cannot but refle&t, that among 
all thefe charaéters I have never aflumed 
that of a Man. Man is a reafonable 
Being, which he ceafes to be, who dif 
guifes his body with ridiculous foppe- 
ries, or degrades his mind by deteftable 
brutality. Thefe thoughts would have 
been of great ufe to me, if they had oc- 
curred feven years ago. If they are of 
ufe to you, I hope you will fend me a 
ímall gratuity for my labour, to allevi- 
ate the mifery of hunger and nakednefs : 
but, dear Sir, let your bounty be {fpeedy, 
lett I perifh before it arrives. . 

I am your humble fervant, 
NOMENTAN US. 


Common-Sipr, Kinc’s BENCH, 


Ocr. 13, 1753. 
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TO THE ADVENTURER, 
SIR, 
J F we confider the high rank which 
Milton has defervedlyobtained among 
our few Englith claffics, we cannot won- 
der at the multitude of commentarics 


EST UBI PECCAT- 


Hon. 


YET SOMETIMES HE MISTAKES. 


and criticifms of which he has been the 
fubject. To thefe I have added fome 
mifcellaneous remarks; and if you fhould 
at firít be inclined to rejeét them as 
trifling, you may, perhaps, determine to 
admit them, when you refle& that they 


are new. 
“The 
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The —— of Eden in the fourth 
hook of the Paradife Loft, and the bat- 
tle of the angels in the fixth, are ufu- 
felected as the moft ftriking exam- 
gles of a florid and vigorous imagina- 
tion: but it requires much greater 
ftrength of mind to form an aflemblage 
of natural objects, and range them with 
propriety and beauty, than to bring to- 

ther the greateft variety of the moft 
— armas images, without any regard to 

ir ufe or congruity; as in paint- 
img, he who, by the force of his imagi- 
Matron, can delineate a landícape, is 
deemed a greater malter than he who, 
by heaping rocks of coral upon tefle- 
Sapi ionia, ond dipole quate esionce 
endid, an e colours 

pad, to fet off E a 
* Sapphire fountains that rolling over 
€ orient Pearl run Neétar, rofes with- 
€ wut thorns, trees that bear fruit of 
€ Vegetable Gold, and that weep odo- 
€ rous gums and bdims,’ are cafily feign- 
ed; but having no relative beauty as 
pictures of nature, nor any abfolute ex- 
cellence as derived from truth, they can 
only thofe who, when they read, 
exercife no faculty but fancy, and ad- 

mire becaufe they do not think. 

If I fhall not be thought to digrefs 
wholly from my fubjeét, I would 1lluíf- 
trate this remark, by comparing two 
written by Milton and Fletcher, 
on nearly the fame fubjett. The fpirit 
in Comus thus pays his adgrefs of 
thanks to the water-nymph ina: 


May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their full tribute never miíx, 
From a thoufand petty rills, 

‘That tumble down the fnowy hills: 
Summer drowghr, or finged air, 
Wever th s fair; 

Wor wet O@ober’s torrent flood 
Thy molten cryfal fill with mud. 


‘Thus far the wifhes are moft proper for 
the welfare of a river goddefs: cir- 
cumitance of fummer not fcorchatg her 
treffes, is highly poetical and elegant ; 
but what follows, though it ig pompous 
and majeftic, is unnatural and far fetch- 


o 




















May thy billows roll afhore 

The bery! and the golden ore: 

IMiay thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tow'r and terras round 3 
dnd here and there, thy banks upon, 
Wath groves of myrrh and cinnamon! 
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The circumftance in the third and 
fourth lines is happily fancied; but what 
idea can the re have of an Engluh 
River rolling GoldAirid the Beryl afhore, 
or of groves of Cinnamon wing on 
it’s banks? Thei sin followin 
paflage of Fletcher are ali fimple an 
real, all appropriated and @métly natu- 
ral: 


For thy kindnefs to me fhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 
Crofs thy ftream to flop thy courfe 5 
May no boat that comes to drink, e 
With his horns caft down thy brink; 
May none that for thy fifh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 

An thy cool ftreams, wife or maids 
When the fpawn on flones do lie, 

To wath tbeir hemp, and fpoil the fry. 


The glaring piéture of Paradife is 
mot, in my opinion, fo ftrong ah evi- 
— of terio — = imagi yal 
as his re entatron dam ag e 
when —— it, and of the pafhons 
with which they were agitated on that 
event. 

Again& his battle of the Angels, E 
have the fame objeétions as his 
garden of Eden. He has en ed 
to vate his combatants, by giving 
tl the enormous ftature of giants jn 
romances, books of which he was known 
to be fond ; and the prowefs and beha- 
viour of Mic as much refemble the 
feats of Ariofta’s knight, as his two- 
handed fword does the chi- 
valry : Y think the fublimity of his ge- 
nius much more vifible in the firft ap- 
pearance of the fallen angels; the de- 

a 


tes of the infernal paa 5 the penie 
e dominions o 


df Satan through 

chaos, and his nture with Sin and 
Death; the mi of Raphael to A- 
dam ; the conveflations between Adem 
and his wife; the creation; the accotint 
which Adam gives of his fir fenfa- 
tions, and ef the approach of Eve from 
the hand of her CREATOR; the whole 
behaviour of Adam and Eve after the 
firft tranígreffion ; and the profpeét of 
the various ftates of the world, and hif- 
ra of man exhibited in a vifion to 


e 























In this vifion, Milton judicieufly re» 
prefents Adam as ignorant of what dif- 
after had befallen Abel, when he was 
murdered by his brother: but duking 

Kk 2 his 
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His converfation wit Raphael, the t 
en this necellary 
of the firft man. 
ble for Adam to dif- 







€ phalanxcs, by planets of afpeét mangn p 

d, 
š nfalons and glittering tiffues, by 
- the girding fword, by embattled fqua- 
“ drons, and arms, 
“ and fiery fteeds?” AndalthoughAdam 
pofiefied a fuperior degree of knowledge, 
yet doubtleis he had not fkill enough in 
chemiftry te underftand Raphael, who 
informed him, that 


— Su lp hurous and nitrous foam 
‘Fhey found, they mingled, and with fubtle 


art 
Concotted and Adufted, they reduc'd 
‘lo blackeft graingand into ftore convey'd. 


And, furely, the nature of cannon was 
not much explained to » who nei- 
ther ew or wanted the ufe of iron 
tools, By telling him, that they refem- 
bled the hollow bodies of oak or fir— 


With branches lopt, in wood or moun- 
tain feild. 


He that never beheld the brute creation 
butín its paftimes and {ports, muít have 
greathy wondered, when the Angel-tx- 
preffed the flight of the Satanic hoft, by 
faying, that they Hed— 


As a berd 
Of e: or Timorous fock, 
ong'd. 

But as there are many exuberances in 
this poem, there appears to be alfo fome 
defečts. As the ferpent was the in- 
itrument of the temptation, Milton mi- 
nutely deferibes it’s beauty and allure- 
ments: and I have frequently wonder- 
ed, that he did not, fer the fame rea- 
fon, give a more elaborate defcription 
of the tree of life; efpecially as he was 
remarkable for his knowledge and imi- 
tation of the Sacred Writings, and as 
the following paflage in the Revelations 
afforded him a hint, from which his 
creative fancy might have worked up a 
ítriking picture: * In the midft of the 
€ ftreet of it, and of eith:r fide of the 
€ river, was there the tree of lite; which 
“ bare twelve manner of fruits, and 










together 
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€ yielded her fruit every month; and 
€ the leaves of the tree were for the 
¢ healing of the nations.” 

At the end of the fourth book, fu- 
fpenfe and attention are excited to the 
vtmoft; a combat between Satan and 
the guardians of Eden is eagerly ex- 
pected, and —— is impatient the 
aétion and the cataftrophe: but this hor=» 
sid fray is prevented, expectation is cut 
off, and curiofity rs drfappointed, by an 
expedient which, though applauded by 
Addifon and Pope, and fmiitated from 
Homer and Virgil, will be deemed fri- 

id and inartificial by alt who judge 
froin their own fenfations, and are not 
content to echo the decifions of others. 
The golden balances are held forth, 
€ which,” fays the poet, *are yet icen 
€ between itrea and the Se ion 5* 
Satan looks up, and perceiving that his 
ícale mount aloft, departs with the 
hades of night. To make fuch a ufe, at 
fo critical a time, of Libra, a mere ima- 
ginary fign of the Zodiac, is {fcarcely 
juftiñable m a poem founded on religi- 
ous truth. 

Among innumerable beauties in the 
Paradife Loft, I think the imoft tran- 
ícendent is the fpeech of Satan at the 
beginning of the ninth book: in which 
his unextinguihable pride and fierce in-’ 
dignation againit Gop, and his envy 
towards Man, are fo blended with an 
involumtary approbation of -goodneis, 
and diídain of the meannefs and bafe- 
nefs of his prefent undertaking, as to 
render it, on account of the propriety of 
it’s fentiments and it’s turns pañion, 
the moft natural, moft fpirrted, and truly 
dramatic {fpeech, that is, haps, to 
be found in any writer whether ancient 
or modem: and yet Mr. Addifon has 
palled it over, unpraifed and unnoticed. 

If an apology fhould be decmed ne- 
ceflary for the freedom here ufed with 
our inimitable bard, let me conclude in 
the words of Longinus: ‘ Whoéver was 
€ carefullyto colleét the blemifhes of Ho- 
mer, Demoithenes, Plato, and of other 
celebrated writers of the fame rank, 
would find they bore not the leaft 
proportion to the fublimities and ex- 
cellencies with which their works 
abound.” 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 

° PALJZOPHILUS. 


APRA A KH A 


Ne cu, 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2%, 1753» 


— QUID TAM DEXTRO PEDE CONCIPIS UT TE 


CONATUS NON POENITEAT VOTIQUE PERACTI? 


Juv. 


WHAT IN THE CONDUCT OF OUR LIFE APPEARS 
SO WELL DESIGN DD, 90 LUCKILY BEGUN} 


BUT, WHEN WE HAVE OUR WISH, WE wWisH UNDONE. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

2TR, 

1 Have been for many years a trader 

in London. My beginning was nar- 
row, and my ftock fmaltsI was, there- 
fore, along time brow-beaten and de- 
{pifed by thofe, who, having more mo- 
ney, tho 
ryfelf. did not, however, fufter my 
relentment to inftigate me to any mean 
arts of fupplantation, nor my eagernefs 
of riches to betray me to any indire&t 
methods of gain; Í purfued my bufinefs 
with inceffant afiiduity, fupported by the 
hope of being one day richer than thote 
who contemned me; and had, upon ever 
annual review of my books, the fatif- 
faction of finding my fortune increafed 
beyond my expectation. 

In a few years my induftry and pro- 
bity were fully recommpenfed, my wealth 
was really great, and my reputation for 
wealth ftill greater. I had large ware- 
houfes pl le with goods, and confi- 
derable fums in the public funds; Iwas 
carefled upon the Exchange by the moft 
eminent merchants; became the oracle 
of the common-council; was folicited 
to engage in ail commercial undertak- 
ings; was flattered with the hopes of 
becoming in a fhort time one of the di- 
regtors of a wealthy company; and, to 
compleat my mercantile honours, en- 
joyed the expenfive happinefs of fining 
for theriff. 

Riches, you know, eafily produce 
riches: when I had arrived to this de- 

ee of wealth, I had no longer any ob- 
— or oppofition tq fear; new 
acquilitions were hourly brought within 
my reach, and I continued for tome years 
longer to heap thoufands upon thou- 
fands. 

At lat I refolved to compleat the cir- 
cle of a citizen’s profperity by the pur- 
chaf of an eftate in the country, and to 
riole iny dife in retirement. rom the 
hour that this defign entered my ima- 


ht they had more merit than +: 


Darnrr:s 


grnation, I found the fatigues of my 
a ee every y more oppreflive, . 
and fperfuaded myfelf that I was no 
longer equal to perpetual attention, and 
that my health would foon be deltnoyed 
by the torment and diftralttion of ex- 
tenfive bufinefs. I could image to my- 
felf no happinefs, but in vacant jollity, 
and uninterrupted leifure; nor entertain 
my friends with any othef topic, than 
the vexation and uncertainty of trade, 
and the happineís of rural privacy. 
But, notwithftanding thefe dechea- 
tions, I could not at once reconcile my- ` 
felf to the thoughts of ceafing to get 
moncy; and though I was every day 
enquiring tor a purchafe, I found fome 
realon for rejeéting all that were offered 
me; and, indeed, had accumulated “fo 
many beauties and conveniences in my 
idea of the fpot, where I was finally 
to be happy». that, perhaps, the world 
might have been travelled over, without 
difcovery of a place which would not 
have been defective in fome particular. 
Thus 1 went on {till talking of re-~ 
tirement, and {till refufing to retire; my 
friends began to laugh at my delays, and 
I grew afhamed to trifle longer with m 
own inclinations; an eftate was at len 
purchaícd, I transferred my ftock to a. 


prudent young man who had married 
my daughter, went down into the coun- 
try, and commenced lord of a fpacioas 
manor. 

Here for fome time I found happinefs 


equal to my expectation. I reformed 
the old outs according to the advice of 
the belt architeSts, I threw down the 
walls of the garden, and inclofed it with 
pallifades, planted long avenues of trees, 
filled a green-houfe with exotic plants,’ 
dug a new canal, and thiew the earth 
into the old moat. 

“The fame of thefe expenfive improve- 
ments brought in all the country to tee 
the fhew. I entertained my vifitors with 
great liberality, led them rourd my gar- 
dens, fhewed them any apartments, laid 

before 
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before them plans for new decorations, 
and was gratified by the wonder of fome 
and the envy of rs. 

I was envied; but how little can 
one man judge of the condition of ano- 
ther? The time was now coming, in 
which affluence and fplendor could no 
longer make me pleafed with myfelf. I 
had built till the imagination of the ar- 
chite&t was exhauífted; I had added one 
convenience to another, till Y knew not 
what more to with or to defign; I had 
hh out my gardens, planted my park, 
and compleated my water-works; and 
what now remained to be done? what, 
but to look up to turrets, of which, 

they were once raifed, I had no 
farther ufe, to range over apartments 
where time was tarnifhing the furniture, 
to ttand by the cafcade of which I ícarce- 
ly now perceived the found, and to 
watch the growth of woods that muft 
give their ¡Ends to a diftant generation. 

Im this gloomy inaétivity is every day 
begun and ended: the happineís that 1 
have been fo long procuring is now at 
am end, becaufe it has been procured; I 
wander from room to room till I am 
weary of mytelf; 1 ride out to a neigh- 
bouring hill in the centre of my eltate, 
from wherfce all my lands lie in pro- 
fpect round me; I fee nothing that I 
have not feen before, and return home 
difappointed, thongh I knew that I had 
nothing to expett. ; 

In my happy days of bufinefs I had 
been accuftomed to rife early in the 
morning; and remember the time when 
3 grieved that the night came fo foon 
upon me, and obliged me for a few 
hours to fhut out affluence and profperity. 
I naw feldom fee the rifing fun, but to 
“ tell him,” with the fallen angel, * how 
“ f hate his beams.” I awake from flecp 
as to languor or imprifonment, and have 
no employment for the firft hour but to 
conífider by what art I fhall rid myfelf 
of the fecond. I protraft the breakfaft 
as lone as I can, becaufe when it is 
ended I have no call for my attention, 
till E can with fome degree cf decency 
grow impatient for my dinner. If I 
could dine all my life, I fhould be hap- 

y3 I cat not becauíe I am hungry, but 
— I am idle: burt, alas? the time 
quickly comes when I can eat no longer; 
an! fo ill docs my conttitution fecond 
my inclination, that I cannot bear throng 
l:iquors: feven hours muft then be en- 
dured Lefore I Mall tup; but tupper 
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comes at latt, the more welcome as it 18 
in a fhoitt me fucceed d by fleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is tie happi- 
nefs, the hope of which feduced me trom 
the duties and plea.ures of a mercantile 
life. I fhall be toid by thofe who read 
my narrative, that tnere are many means 
oe innocent amufement, and man 
fchemes of ufefnl employment, which 
do not appear ever to have known; and 
that nature and art have provided plea- 
fures, by which, without the drudgery 
of fettled bufinefs, the active may be 
engaged, the folitary fovthed, and the 
focial entertained. 

Thefe arts, Sir, Y have tried. When 
firft Y took poffeffion of my citate, in 
conformity to the tafte of my neigh- 
bours, I bought gunsand nets, filled m 
kennel with dogs, and my ftable with 
horfes; but a little experience fhewed 
me, that thefe inftraments of rural feli- 
city would afford me few gratifications. 
I never fhot but to mifs the mark; and, 
to confefs the truth, was afraid of the 
fire of my own gun. I could difcover 
no mufic in the cry of the dogs, nor 
could diveft myfelt of pity for the ani- 
mal whofe peaceful and inoftenfive life 
was facrificed to our fport. I was not, 
indeed, always at leifure to reflect upon 
her danger; for my horfe, who had been 
bred to the chace, did not always regard 
my choice either of fpeed or way, but 
leaped hedges and ditches at his own 
difcretion, and hurried me along with 
the dogs, to the great diverfion of my 
Hiis eagernefs of 
purfuit once incited him to fwim a river; 
and I had letiure to refolve in the water, 
that I would never hazard my life again 
for the deftruétion of a hare. 

I then ordered bocks to be protured, 
and by the direétion of the vicar had in 
a few weeks a clofet elegantly furnifhed. 
You will, perhaps, be furprized when E 
fhall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their fizes, and 

tiled them up in regular gradations, I 

ad received all the pleafure which they 
could give me. I am not able to excite 
in myfelf any curiofity after events which 
have been long pated, and in which 1 
can, therefore, have no intereft: I am 
utterly unconccrned to know whether 
‘Fully or PDemofthenes excelled in ora- 
tory; wh.ther Hannibal loft Italy by 
his own negligence or the corruption of 
his countrymen. F have no fkill in con- 
troverfial learnings, nor can conceive 

Wi 
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why fo many volumes fhould have been 
wiitten upon queítions which 
lived fo long and fo happily without 
underftanding. I once refolved to go 
through the volumes relating to the of- 
fice of juitice of the peace, but found 
them fo ciabbed and intricate, that in 
lefs than a month I defilted in defpair, 
and retolved to fupply my deficience. by 
paying a competent falary to a fkilful 
clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hofpitality, 
and fo: fome time kept up a conftant 
intercourfe of vifits with the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen: but thovgh they are 
eatily brought about me by better wine 
than they can find at any other houſe, 
I am not much relieved’ by their con- 
verfation; they have no fíkill in com- 
merce or the ftocks, and I have no know- 
ledge of the hiftory of famil'es, or the 
fagtions of the country; fo that when 
the firft civilities are over, they ufually 


N°? CIH. 
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AUT CUPIMUS? 





HOW VOID OF REASON ARE OUR HOPES AND FEARS! 


N thofe remote times when, by the 

intervention of Fairies, men received 

d and evil, which fucceeding gene- 
rations could expeét only fiom natural 
caufes, Soliman, a mighty prince, reigned 
over a thoutand provinces in the diitant 
regions of the eaít. It is recorded of 
Soliman, that he had no favourite; but 
among the principal nobles of his court 
was Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin had two daugbters, Al- 
merine and Shelimah. At the birth of 
Almeiine, the tury Elfarina had p1e- 
fided; and, in compliance with the ım- 
portunate and reiterated requeft of the 
parents, had endowed her with every na- 
tural excellence both of body and mini, 
and decreed that fhe fhould be fought in 
marriage by a fovercien prince. 

When the wife of Omaraddin was 
regnant with Shelimah, the fany, El- 
arina was again inyoke 1; at which Fa- 

fimina, another powe1 of the aerial king- 
dom, was offended. Faitimina was in- 
exorable and cruel; the number of her 
yotaiies, therefore, was few. Elfarina 
was placable and benevalent; and Fau- 
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talk to one another, and I 2m left alore 
in the midít of the company. “Though 
I cannot drink mytelf, I am obliged to 
encourage the cioculation of the glaís; 
their mirth grows more tm bulent ard 
obitreperous ; and before their merri- 
ment is at an end, I am fick with dii- 
guit, and, perhaps, reproached with my 
fobiiety, or by tome ily intinuations in- 
fulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the hfe to 
which I am condemned by a foolifh en- 
deavour to be happy by imitation ; fuck 
is the happine{s to which I pleafed my=- 
felt with approaching, and which I con- 
fidered as the chief end of my cares and 
my labours. I toiled year after vear 
with chearfulneís, in expectation of the 
happy hour in which I might be id}<; 
the privilege of idlenefs is attained, bur 
has not brought with it the bleffing of 


tranquillity. Tam, yours, &c. 
gf By NMERCATORe 
OCTOBER 30, 1752. 
Juv. 
DRYDEN. 


11es Of this charaéter were oblerved to be 
fuperior in power, whether becaufe it is 
the nature of vice to defeat it's own pur- 
pole, or whether the calm and equal 
tenor of a virtuous mind prevents thofe 
miftakes which are committed in the 
tumult and precipitation of outrageous 
malevolence But Farimina, from what- 
ever caule, refolved that her influence 
fhould not be wanting; fhe therefore, as 
far as fhe was able, precluded the in- 
fluence of Elfaina, by firt pranounc- 
ing the incantation which determined 
the fortune of the infant, whom fhe di - 
covered by divination to be a girl. Fa- 
rimina, that the innocent obicé of her 
malice might be di fpited Ly others, and 

per petually employ a in tormenting he: 
felf, decrecd, that her perfon fho ld be 
rendered hideous by cvery fpecics of de- 
formity, and that all her withes fwould 
{pontancoufly produce an oppofite c fic ét. 
The parents dreaded the buth of the 
infant unde: this malecd:ction,withv hich 
Elfarina had acquainted them, and which 
fhe could not reverfe. The moment 
they beheld it, they were folicitous only 
to 
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fo conceal it from the world; they con- 
fxtered the complicated deformity of un- 
happy Shelimah, as fome reproach to 
chemíielves; and as they could not hope 
to change her appearance, they did pat 
find theméelves interefted in her felicity. 
They made no requett to Fifarma, that 
fhe would by any intellectual endow- 
mient alleviate miferics which they fhould 
mot participate, but lucined content that 
a bene fo hideous fhould fufter perpe- 
tual dilappointment; and, indeed, they 
concurred te injure ™ infant which they 
would not behold with complacency, by 
tending her with only one attendant to 
a remote caftle which ftood on the con- 
fines of a wood. 

Eltarina, hovæver, did not thus for- 
fake innocence in diítreís; but to coun- 
terbalance the evils of obfeurity, negledt, 
and uslinefs, fire decreed, that to the 
trite of Shelimak the cearfelt food fhould 
he the moft exquifite dainty; that the 

ags which covered her, fhould in her 
cibmation be equal to cloth of gold; 
that fhe fhould prize a paiace leis than 
a cottage; and that in thefe circum- 
flances love fhould he a ftranger to her 
breaft. “Fo prevent the vexation which 
would arife from the continual difap- 
pointment of her wifhes, appeared at firit 
to be more difficulty but this was at 
icngth perfeétiy emtíted by endowmg 
hor with Content. 

While Shelimah was immured in a 
remote caftle, negiected an l torgotten, 
every city m the dominions of Soliman 
contributed to decorate the perion, or 
cubtivate the mind, of Almerine. The 
houfe of her father was the refort of all 
who excelled in learning of whatever 
clafs; and as the wit of Almerine was 
equal to her beauty, her knowledge was 
foon equal to her wit. 

Thus accomplithcd, fhe became the 
objeét of univerfal admiration; every 
heart throbbed at her approach, every 
Bonguc was fent when fhe fpoke; at the 
glance of her cye every cheek was co- 
vered with blufhes of difmdence or de- 
Gre, and at Her command every font 
became fwift as that of the roe. But 
Almerine, whom ambition was thus jen- 
lous to obcy, who was reverenced by 
hoarv wiídom, and beloved by youthful 
brauty, was perhaps the oit ereteken 
of her fex. Perpetual adulation had 
made her hauchty and fierce; her pene- 
tration and delicacy rendered almost 
exery object ottenfive; fhe was diiguited 
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with imperfections which others could 
net difcover; her breait was corroded by 
deteftation, when others were fottencd 
by pity; fle loft the fweetnels of flecp 
by the want of excreife, and the relith 
of food by continual luxury: but her 
life became yet more wretched, by her 
fenfibility of that paflion on which the 
happincis of life is beleved chiefiy to 
depend. 

Nouraflin, the phyfician of Soliman, 
was of noble birth, and celebrated for 
his {kill throug: all the ealt. He had 
juft attained the nferidian of life; his 
perfon was graceful, and his manner 
foft and inftinuating. Among many 
others, by whom Almerine had been 
taught to inveftigate nature, Nourafiin 
had acquainted her with the qualities of 
trees and herbs. Of him fhe learned, 
how an innumerable progeny are con- 
tained in the parent plant; how they 
expand and quicken by «degrees; how 
from the fame foil each imbibes a 
different juice, which rifing from the 
root hasdens into branches above, {wells 
into leaves, and flowers, and fruits, in- 
finitely various in colour, and taite, and 
finell: of power to repel difeafes, or pre- 
cipirate the ftroke of death. 

Whether by the caprice which is com- 
mon to violent paffions, or whether by 
fome potion which Nouraffin fougd 
means to adminifter to his {cholar, ts not 
known; but of Nouraffin fhe became 
enamoured to the mott romantic excels. 
The pleafure with which fhe had before 
reHeéted on the decree of the Fairy, that 
fhe fhould be fought in marriage by a 
fovereipn prince, was now at an end, 
It was the cuftom of the nobles to pre- 
fent their daughters to the king, whea 
they entered their cighteenth year; an 


event which Almerine had often anti- 


cipated with impatience and hope, but 
now wifhed to prevent with folicitude 
and terror. The period urged forward, 
like every thing future, with filent and 
irrefiitible rapidity, at length arrived. 
The curiofity of Soliman had been railed, 
as well by accidental encomiums, as by 
the artifices of Omaraddm, who now 
hated to gratify it with the utmoft 
anxiety and perturbation: he difcovercd 
the confuñon of his daughter, and ima- 
ined that it was produced like his own, 
by the uncertainty and importance of am 
event, which would be determmed be- 
fore the day fhould be paffed. He Cue 
dcavoured to give her a peaceful confi- 

densa 
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dence in the promife of the Fairy, which 
he wanted himfelf; and perceived, with 
regret, that her diitrefs rather increafed 
than diminifhed: this incident, however, 
as he had no fufpicion of the caufe, only 
rendered him more impatient of delay; 
and Almerine, covered with ornaments 
by which art and nature were extautt- 


ed, was, however reluétant, introduced 


to the king. 

Soliman was now in his thirtieth year. 
He had fat ten years upon. the throne, 
and for the fteadineís of his virtue had 
been furmamed the Jut. He had hi- 
therto confidered the gratification of 
appetite as a low enjoyment, allotted to 
weaknefs and obícurity; and the exer- 
cife of heroic virtue, as the fupenor fe- 
licity of eminence and power. He had 
as yet taken no wife; nor had he im- 
mured in his palace a multitude of un- 
happy beauties, in whom delire had no 
choice, and affection no objeét, to be 
fucceffively torfaken after unrefifted vio- 
lation, and at laft fink into the grave 
without having aníwered any nobler 
purpofe, than fometimes ta have grati- 
fied the caprice of a tyrant, whom they 
faw at no other feafon, and whofe pre- 
fence could raife no paflionmore remote 
from deteftation than fear. 

Such.was Soliman; who, having gaz- 
ed fome moments upon Almerise with 
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filent admiration, rofe up, and turning 
to the princes who ftood round him— 
€ To-morrow,” faid he, * I will grant 
€ the requeft which you have fo often 
repeated, and place a mac Upan my 
throne, by whom I may mit my 
dominion to potterity : to-morrow, the 
—— of Omaraddin fhall be my 
wife.” 0 | 
The joy with which Omaraddin heard 
this declaration, was abated by the ef- : 
feét which it produced upon Almerime: 
who, after fome ineffeétual ftruggles with 
the paffions which agitated her mind, 
threw herfelf intó the arms of her wo- 
men, and burftintotears. Soliman im- 
mediately difmiffed his attendants; and 
taking her in his arms, enquired the 
caufe of her diftrefs: this, however, was 
a fecret, which neither her pride nor her 
fear would fuffer her to reveal. She con- 
tinued filent and inconfolable; and So- 
liman, though he fecretly fufpeéted fome 
other atrachment, yet appeared to be fa- 
tisfied with the fuggettions of her father, 
that her emotion was only fuch as Is 
common to the fex upon any t 
unexpeéted event. He defilted from far- 
ther importunity, and commanded that" 
her women fhould remove her to a pri- 
vate apartment of the palace, and that 
fhe fhould be attended by his phytcian 
Nouraffine 
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TRANQUILLÆ PER VIRTUTEM PATET UNICA VITA. 


Juv. 


BUT ONLY VIRTUE SHEWS THE PATHS OF PEACE» 


OURAS SIN, who had already 
learned what had happened, found 
his defpair relieved by this opportunity 
of another interview. The lovers, how- 
ever, were reitrained from condolence 
and confultation, by the prefence of the 
women, who could not be difimilled: but 
-Nouraffin put a fmall vial intozthe hand 
of Almerine as he departed, and told 
her, that it contained a cordial, which, 
if adminiítered in time, would infallibly 
reftore the chearfulneís and vigour that 
fhe had loft. Theíe words were heard 
by the attendants, though they were un- 
.derftood only by Almeerine; fhe readily 
comprehended, that the potion fhe had 
‘received was poifon, which would relieve 





her from languor and melancholy by re- 
moving the caufe, if it could be given 
tothe king before her marriage was com- 
pleated. After Nouraílin was gone, fbe. 
iat ruminating on the infelicity of her 
fituation, and the dreadful events of the 
morrow, till the night was far ípent; 
and then, exhaufted with perturbation 
and watching, fhe funk down on the 
fofa, and fell into a deep fleep. 

The king, whole reit had been inter- 
rupted by the effects which the beauty of 
Ajimerine had produced upon his mind, 
rofe at the dawn of the day; and fènd- 
ing for her principal attendant who had 
been ordered to watch in her chamber, 
cagerly enquired what had been her be- 
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hzviour, and whether fhe had recovered 
from her furprize. He was acquainted, 
that fhe had lately tallen afleep; and 
that a cordial had Lecn left by Nouraf- 
fin, which he affirmed woul l, if not too 
Jong delayed, fud lenly recover her from 
languor and dejeétion, and whch, nct- 
withitanding, fhe had negleéted to take. 
Soliman derived new hopes from this in- 
teHigence; and that fhe might meet him 
at the hour of marriage, with the chear- 
ful vivacity which the cordial of Nou- 
afin would infpire, he ordered that it 
Should, without afking her any quef- 
tion, be mixed with whatever fhe firft 
drank in the morning. 

Aimeiine, in whofe blood the long- 
continued tumult of her mind had pro- 
duced a feverifh he.t, awake parched 
with thirit, and called eagerly for fher- 
bet: her attenda: t, having firit emptied 
the vial into the bow , as fhe had been 
commanded by th> k nz, pref*ri.d it to 
her, and fhe cl ark +c. As ioon as 
fhe had recoli teith*b ind bufinefs of 
the dav, fhe m fed the vial, andina few 
moments fhe ler ed how ıt had been 
applied. “be fucd r terror wh ch now 
feized her, ha‘tened the eiTeét of the poi- 
fon; and fhe fclt alread ‘se fire kindled 
in her veins, by wiich in a few hours 
fhe would be deftipyed. Her diferder 
was now apparent, though the caufe was 
not fufpeéted: Nouraflin was again in- 
troduced, and acquainted with the mif- 
takc; an antidote was immediately pre- 
pared and adminiftered; and Almerine 
waited the event in agonics of body and 
mind, which are mot to be defcyil ed. 
The internal fommption every initant 
increaf:ds; udden and intolerable heat 
and cold fuccceded each other; and in 
leís than an hour, fhe was covered with 
a leprofy; her hair fell, her head {wel- 
led, and every feature in her countenance 
was diftoited. Nouraffin, who was 
doubtful of the event, had withdrawn 
to conceal his confution; and Almerine, 
not knowing that thefe dreadful appear- 
ances were the prefagesof recovery, and 
fhewed that the fatal effeéts of the poi- 
fon were expelled from the citadel of 
life, conceived her diffclution to be near, 
and in the agony of remoife and terror, 
earneftly requeited to fee the king. So- 
liman haffily entered her apartment, and 
beheld the 1uins cf her beauty with afto- 
nifhment, which every moment increaf- 
ed, while fhe difcovered the mifchief 

whic 1 had been intended again‘t him, 
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and which had now fallen upon her own 
head. 

Soliman, after he had recovered froin 
his aftonifhment, retired to hs own 
apartment; and in this interval of recol- 
leétion, he foon difcovered that the de- 
fire of beauty had feduced him from the 
path-of jultice, and that he ought to have 
difmiffed the perfon whofe affections he 
believed to have another obiet. He did 
not, therefore, take awav the life of 
Nourafflin for a crime, to which he him- 
felf had furnifhed the temptation; but 
as fome punifhment was neceflary as a 
fanétion to the laws, he condemned him 
to perpetual banifhment He command- 
ed that Almerine fhould be fent back to 
her tather, that ker life might be a nie- 
morial of his fo ly; and he determined, if 
pofflible, to atore by a fecond marnage 
tor the errors of the firt. He confider- 
eri, how hei tight enforce and illuftrate 
fome gencral precept; which would con- 
tribute more to the felicity of his people, 
than his leav.ng them a fovereign of his 
own blood; and at length he determined 
to publifh this proclamation, os ia 
out all the provinces of his empire: < - 
€ liman, whofe judgment has been per- 
verted, amd whoie life endangered, by 
the influence an ithe treachery of un- 
rivalled beauty, is now refolved to place 
equal deformity upon his thrane ; that, 
when this event is recorded, the world 
may know, that by Vice beauty be- 
came yet more od.ous than uglineís; 
and learn, like Soliman, to defpile 
that excellence, which, without Virtue, 
is anly a fpecious evil, the reproach of 
the pofleflor, and the Mare of others.” 
Shelimah, during thefe events, a 
rienced a very different fortune. he 
remained, till fhe was thirteen years of 
age, in the caftle; and it happened that, 
about this time, the perfon to whofe care 
fhe had been committed, after a fhort 
ficknefs, died. Shelimah imagined that 
fhe flept; but perceiviny that all attempts 
to awaken her were incftecétual, and her 
ftock of provifions being exhauíted, fhe 
found means to open he wicket, and 
wander alone into the wood. She fatis- 
fied her hunger with fuch berries and 
wild fruits as fhe found; and at night, 
not being able to find her way back, fhe 
lay down under a thiçket ang flept. Here 
fhe was awaked early in the morning by 
a peafant, whofe compafilion happened 
to be oof againtt deformity. The 
man afked her many queftrons; but her 
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aniwers rather increafing than gratify- 
ing his curiqhty, he tet her before hin 
on his beaft, and carricd her to his home 
in the next villace, at the c«diftance of 
about fix ieaguos. In his family fhe was 
the jeit of fome, and the pity of others; 
fhe was ernployed in the incancít oftices; 
and her fizure procured her the name of 
Gobiin. But amidit all the difadvcn- 
taxes of her fituution, fhe enjoyed the 
utmoit felicity of food and reit; as ihe 
termed no withes, fhe futtered no dilap- 
ointinent; her body was heaithful, and 
er mind at peace. 

In this ftaron fhe had continued four 
years, when the herails appeared tn the 
village with the prociamation of Soli- 
man. Shelimah ran out with oiho:s to 
gaze at the parade: the littened tothe pro- 
clamation with creat attention; and, when 
it was ended, ihe perceived that tas eyes 
of the multitude were fixed upon her. 
One of the heriemen at the fame time 
alighted, and with great ceremony in- 
treaied her to enter a chariot which was 
in the retinue, telling her, that fhe was 
without doubt the porion whom Nature 
ancl Sojiman had deitined to be tneir 
queen. Shelimah replied with a fmile, 
that the had no defire to be great; * But,” 
faid fhe, ‘if your proclamation be true, 
€ I fhould rejoice to be the inttrument of 
€ fuch admonition to mankind; and, 
€ upon this condition, I with that I were 
< indeed the mo!t dctormed of my ipce- 
€ cies.” The moment this with was ut- 
tered, the fpell of Farimina produced the 
contrary eifeét: ber ikin, which was ſca- 
ly and yellow, became tmooch and white, 
her ftsture was perceived gradually to 
increaís, her neck role like a pillar ot 
ivory, her bolom expanded, and her walt 
become leefs; her hair, which before was 
thin and ofa dirty red, was now black 
as the teatners of the raven, and tlowed 
in lares ringiets on her fhouiders; the 
moit cxquilite fenfibllity now fparkled 
m ber eve, her cheeks were tinged with 
the bluikes of the morniry, and her lips 
raciftencd with the dew; every hmb was 
perfeétr, amd every motion was esroceful. 
A white robe was thrown over hor by 
an invifibte hand; the crowd fell bach. 
in altonifliment, and gared with infatia- 
ble curtofity upon tuch beauty as beicrs 
they had never ircen. Shelinsh was not 
leis aitonifhed thanthe crowd: Me ttood 
a while with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground; and finding her contution in- 
ercafe, would have retired in tilence; but 
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ihe was preventod by the heralds, who 
havin with much importunity prevailed 
upon nur to enter the chariot, returned 
With ber. the mictropolis, prefented her 
to Solimen, 352 retated rhe prodigy. 

Seinnan looked ronnd upon the af 
fermnbiv, in dont whether to piotecrite 
or reLnquith his purpele; when Abba- 
ran, a ho rv frye, who hed preínicd in 
the councti of his father, came forward, 
and pacing kis ferehe3d on the fortficol 
of the throns—* Le. the king,” faid he, 
€ accept the reward of virtue, and take 
Shelimah to his bed. In whatage, 2ang 
in what nation, fhall not the beauty of 
Shelimal behonoured? Townom will it 
betranfinitted : Jone? Will mot the fo- 
ry of the wifeor Soliman defecnd with 
her name? W iii it not be known,thatthy 
autre of beauty was not gratified, till 
it haa been ful-duei? That by an iħi- 
quitous purpole beauty became hide- 
ous, and by a virtucas with deformity 
became fair?’ 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes-upon 
Shelimah, diícovered a mixture of jo 
and contufion in her countenance, whic 
determined his choice, and was an earn- 
eft of his felicity; for at that moment, 
Love, who, during her ftate of deformi- 
ty, had been excluded by the fairy El-. 
farina’s interdiction, took poffeflion of 
her breait. 

‘The nuptial ceremony was not long 
delayed, and Eltarina honoured it with 
her preience. When fhe departed, fhe 
bettowed on both her benediétionz and. 
put into the hand of Shelimeh a fcroll ct 
vellum, on which was this infcription 
in letters ot gold: 

¿€ Remember, Shelimah; the fate of 
A.limerine, who itil! lives the reproach 
of parental folly, or degraded beauty, 
and perverted ienie. Remember Ai- 
merine; and lot her example and thy 
own experience teach thee, tirat wit 
and beauty, learning, affluence, end 
honour, are not cHential ro human fe- 
licity 3 with tRcle fhe was wre:ched, 
end without them thou wait happy. 
‘Ale adsantiases which I have hither- 
tc beitowed, miut now be obtained by 
an eitort of thy owns: that which mives 
relith to she cuiro foca, is Tempe- 
rarces the apprrel and the dweiling 
of n peafant and a prince, are equal 
1m the cainamien ct thumilitwv; nu:i che 
torment of ineticctual decires is pre- 
venti; cue tes rohenateon of Pie to 
the wail of ddcary 1: advantages which 
de 12 e are 
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€ are in the power of every wretch who 
repines at the unequal diftribution ot 
good and evil, and imputcs to Nature 
the cffeéts of his own folly. 
The king, to whom Shelimah com- 
municated thefe precepts of the fairy, 
caufed them to be tranicribed, and with 


ha A 


an account of the events which had pro- 
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duced them diflzibuted cover all his do- 
minions. 
forced, had an snmamediate and an exten- 


Precepts which were thus en- 


five influence; and the happineís of Soļi- 
man and of Shclimah was thus commu- 
nicated to the multitudes whom they 
governed. 


1753- 


NOVAM COMICAM MENANDRUS, ÆQUALESQUE EJUS ÆTATIS MAGIS QUAM OPERIS, 


PHILEMON AC DIPHILUS, 
IMITANDAM RELIQUERE. 


ET INVENERE INTRA PAUCISSIMOS ANNOS, NEQUE 


VELL. PATERCULO?. 


MENANDER, TOGETHER WITH PHILEMON AND DIPHILUS, WHO MUST BE NAMED 


WITH HIM RATHER AS HIS CONTEMPORARIES THAN HIS EQUALS, 


INVENTED 


WITHIN THE COMPASS OF A FEW YEARS ANEW KIND OF COMEDY, AND LEFT 
IT BEYOND THE REACH OF IMITATION« 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 


SIRs 


ORALIT Y, taíte, and litera- 
ture, fcarcely ever fuffered more 
irreparably, than by the lofs of the co- 
anedies of Menander; lome of whofe frag- 
ments, agreeable to my promife, I am 
now going to lay before you, which I 
fhould imagine would be as highly priz- 
ed by the curious, as was the Coan Ve- 
mus which Apelles left imperfeét and 
unfinifhed. 
Menander was celebrated for the 
fweetnefs, brevity, and fententioufnefs 
of his file. “* He was fond of Furipi- 
€ des,’ fays Quintilian, ‘ and nearly imi- 
tated the manner of this tragic writer, 
though in a different kind of work. 
He is a compleat pattern of oratorial 
excellence: ita omnem vitæ imaginem 
expreffit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia, 
et eloquendi facultas; ita eft omnibus 
rebus, perfonis, affeétibus, accommo- 
datus: fo various and fo juít are all his 
pictures of life; fo copious is his. in- 
vention, fo mafterly his elocution; fo 
wonderfully is he adapted to all kinds 
* of fubjeéts, perfons, and pafhions.” 
‘This panegyric reflects equal honour on 
the critic, and on the comedian. Quin- 
tHian has here painted Menander with 
as lively and exprefiive itrokes, as Me- 
nander charaéterized the Athenians. 
_ Boileau, in his celebrated eighth fa- 
tire, has not reprefented the mifery and 





folly of man, fo forcibly or humoroufly 
as Menander: 


Aravra tz ES tot pMaxapiítepa, 

Kai voly Exovra perhhoy avOpsore aroAl. 
Toy ovov ¿pay Elec: wpste re róve, 
Oro; xaxcdaisewyv Eciv Doom peivoo ze. 
Tóérow xax5v Si alriv DÉy yiyveras, 

A Se puces Sébwxey aire raur” Exes. 
Hessi; DE ywpic THY avaynaiov HAL DIVA 
AvbtTo wap aurtõy Ertpa mpocrogi*x opcer. 
Auras’, av alapn ric. ay Emn natos, 
‘Opp opeeG"* av Idn ric Eviornoy, opbtca 
DocómEd”- av yrau dvaxeapn dedolxaper” 
Ayuwriat, SéFas, pirorigcian, vopec:, 
Awavra taut ewiGera Th pice xnande 


All animals are more happy, and have more 
underftandine, than man. Look, for in- 
ftance, on yonder afs; all allow him to be 
miferable: his evils, however, are not 
brought on him by himfelf and his own 
fault; he feels only thore which nature has 
inflicted. We, on the contrary, befides 
our neccílary ills, draw upon ourfelves a 
multitude of others. We are melancholy, 
if any perfon happen to Íneeze; we are an- 
Bry, it any fpealk reproachfully of us; one 
man is affrighted with an unlucky dream, 
another at the hooting of an owl. Our 
contentions, our anxieties, our opinions, 
our ambition, our laws, are all evils, which 
we ourfelves have fuperadded to nature. 


Comparifons betwixt the conditions 
of the brutal and human fpecies have 
been frequently drawn; but this of Me- 
nander, as it probably was the firit, fo 
it is the beft I have cver fren. 6 

I 
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If this lage is admirable for the vi- 
vacity feverity of it’s fatire, the fol- 
ri certainly deferves dee atten- 
tion for weight of fentiment, and. fubli- 
mty and purity of moral. 


El ric di Spriay Ww pos pi poy, E Wlapgepire, 
Tapay rè mind à igipay, i, m Aia, 
Erigey rotroyv, À xartasriiaruara 
Xpuras wańraç yha? iros woppuers y 
"H èi trigarvres, 8 opapiy das Ostia, 
Every rocii: Tór Our xnabicarvas, 
FTihayrar” txeivO-, xai Petras xupas Eyst 
QAEI yig Ty avdex PNT Loy aria, 
Ma wapdivas POripgorra. peù peo sdaceroy,, 
Kaímrorra, xal orpárliorra xonpáror yápiY. 
Minds Beróvno tvacece” EoriOupgenc TIápe ide, 
"O. yap Geog Erime: ei WAncioy apa. 


He that offers in facrifice, O Pamphilus, a 
multitude of bulls and of goats, of golden 
veftments, or purple garments, or figures 
of ivory, or precious gems; and imagines 
by this to conciliate the favour of Gon, is 
groísly miftaken, and has no folid under- 
ftanding. For he that would facrifice with 
fuccefs, ought to: be chafte and charitable, 
mo corrupter of virgins, no adulterer, no 
robber or murderer for the fake of lucre. 
Cover not, O Pamphiius, even the thread 
of another man's needle; for Gop, who is 
near thee, perpetually bebol«s thy actions. 


Temperance, and juftice, and purity, 
are here inculcated in the ffrongeit man- 
ner, and upon the moft powerful motive, 
the Omniicience of the DEITY; at the 
fame time fuperftiuon and the idolatry 
of the heathen are artfully ridiculed. f£ 
know net among the ancients any paí- 
fage that contains fuch exalted and ipi- 
ritualized thoughts of religion. Yet if 
theie refined fentiments were to be in- 
ferted in a modern comedy, I fear they 
would be rejegted with diídain and di:- 
approbation. The Athenians could en- 
dure to hear Gop and Virtue mention- 
ed in the theatre; while an Engliíh and 
a Chriftian audience can laugh at adul- 
terv as a jeft, think obícenity wit, and 
debauchery amiable. “The murderer, 
if a duellift, is a man of honour, the 
gamefter undcritands the art of living, 
the knave has penetration and knows 
mankind, the fpendthrift is a fellow of 
fine {pirit, the rake has only robbed a 
freíhl country girl of her innocence and 
honour, the jilt and the coguct have a 
great deal of vivacity and fire; „but a 
faithful hutband is a dupe and a cuckold, 
and a plain country genticiman a novice 
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and a fool. The wretch that dared to ri- 
dicule Socrates abounds not in fo much 
falfe fatire, ribaldry, obfcenity, and blaf- 
phemy, as our witty and wicked trium-- 
virate, Wycherley, Congreve, and Van- 
brugh. 

Menander has another very remarka- 
ble reflection, worthy.even that divine 
religion, which the laft-mentioned writ- 
ers fo impotently endeavoured to de- 
ride. It relates tothe forgivenefs ofene- 
mies, a precept not totally unknown to | 
the ancient fages, as hath rafhty been af- 
firmed; though never inculcated with 
fuch frequency, fervorand cogency, and 
on motives lo weighty and efficacious, 
as by the founder of the Chriftian Syf- 
tem. | 


ora párr tc” dvp, y Dopyia, 
“Octs adixciodas wars imicara Bpor va 


He, O Gorgias, is the moft virtuous mas, 
who beft knows among mortals how to 
Bear mjuries with patience. 


It may not be improper to alleviate the 
ferioufnefs of thefe moral reflections, by 
the addition of a pallage of a more light 
and fprightly turn. 


O ses Erixópu O Tòp Otùç ivar Aj Sig 
Avigetto, Lp. yv, haray, Wop, askpas 
Eye» 3 bordka Gov Menrisens Eira, Oze 

T’ aryúpi hiy mai TÍ yawri piro 
Idove cee ev TTH, pip siç THY olxiay 
Eifa: Tl EIE, TANTE coi PEIMPETAL, 
TAYPI, -OKIE Sepazcvrovres, Oy UP LATE 
Tici, xara, paprezes 





Epicharmus, indeed, calle the winds, the 
water, the carth, the fun, the fire, and the 
{ftars, gods. But Í 2m of opinion, tbat 
gold and filver afe our only powerful and 
Rropitious deities- For when once you 
have introduced thefe into ycur houle, wil 
for what you will, yon fhall quickly obtain 
it; an eftate, a habitation, Ígrvants, plate, 
friends, jydges, witnefies. 


From thefe fhort fpecimens, we may 
in fome inealure be enabled to judge-of 
Menander”s way of thinking and of 
writing; remembering always how much 
his elezance is injured by a plain profaic 
tranilation, and by contidering the paf- 
fages fingly and feparately, without 
knowing th. characters of the perfon- 
ages that fpoke them, and the aptneís 
and — with wEica they were in- 


t rod WC. 
The 
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The delicacy and decorum obferved 
conftantly by Mena: der, 1endered him 
the darling writer of the Athenians, at a 
time when the Athenians were eii pian 
at the height of profperity and tē- 
nefs, nd could ae loaner rel h the 
coarfe railleries, the brutal mirth, and 
nh era] wit, ofan indecent Ariltophines. 
© Menander,” fays Plutarch, * abounds 
in a precious Attic falt, which feems 
ta have been taken from the fame fea 
whence Venus herfelf arofe. But the 
falt of Ariftophanes is bitter, difguít- 
mes and corrofive.* 
” ‘There are two circumftances that may 
of the 


ive us a mean opinion of the tafte 
that in the Auguítan age itfelf, notwith- 
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ftandirg the cenfure of Horace, they 
preferred the low buffoonery ard drollery 
of Plautus to the delícacy and civility of 
Terence, the faithful copier of Menan- 
der; and tha: Terence, to grat fy an an- 
dience unacquainted with the real excel- 
lencies of the drama, found himiclf ob- 
liged to violate the fimp icity of Menan- 
der’s plots, and work up two ftories into 
one in e ch of his comedies, except the 
excellent and exaét Hecyra. But this 
duplicity of fable abounding in various 
turns of fo tune, neceflairly drawg off the 
attention fi 6fh what ought to be it’s chief 
obje& ina! gitimate comedy, Charac- 
ter and Humour. Iam, Sir, yourhum- 
ble fervant, 

Z PALÆOPHILUS. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


N° CVI. 


QUO MORITURE RUIS ?—— 


WHY WILT THOU RUSH TO DEATH? 


Have before remarked, that human 
wit has never been able to render 
courage contemptible by ridicule: though 
courage, as it 1s fometimes a proof of 
exalted virtue, is alfo frequently an in- 
dication of enormous vice; for if he who 
effects a good purpofe at the rifque of 
life, is allowed to have the itrongelt pro- 
nfity to good, it muít be granted, that 
* who at the rifque of lite effects an 
evil purpofe, has an equal propenfity to 
evil. But as ridicule has not diitin- 
guifhed courage into virtue and vice, 
neither has it yet dHtinguifhed infenfi- 
bility feom courage. 

Every paflion becomes weak in pro- 

rtion as it is familiar with it’s object. 

vil muít be coniidered as the objeét of 
fear; but the paffion ts excited only 
when the evil becomes probable, or, in 
other words, when we are m danger. 
As the tame evil may become probable 
many ways, there are feveral fpecies of 
danger: that danger to which men are 
continually expoied, foon becomes fa- 
miliar, and fear is no lon er excited. 
‘This; however, muft not be conlidered 
as an example of courage; for equal 
danger of any other kind will {till pro- 
duce the fame degree of fear in the fame 
mind. 

Mechanical caufes rherefore may pro- 
duce infenfibility of danger; byt it is 
abfurd to fuppole they cin produce cou- 

, for courage is an effort of the 
mind, by which a-ftnfe of danger ts fur- 
mounted; and it cannot be faid, without 
the utmolt perverfion of language, that 
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a man is courageous, merely becaufe he 
difcovers no fear when he is fenfible of 
no danger. 

It is, indeed, frue, that infenfibility 
and courage produce the fame effe&; 
and when we fee another unconcerned 
and chearful in a fituation which would 
make us tremble, it is not ftrange that 
we fhould impute his gprs grosa to the 
ftrength of his mind, and honour his 
want of fear with the name of co > 
And yet when a maf@i whiítles at his 
work on a plank of a toot broad and an 
inch thick, which is fulpended by a raf- 
ter and a cord over a precipice, from 
which if he fhould fall he would inevi- 
tably perith, he is only reconciled by ha- 
bit to a fituation, in which more danger 
is generally apprehended than exifts ; he 
has acquired no ftrength of mind, by 
which a fenfe of danger 15 furmounted; 
nor has he with refpeét to courage any 
advantage over him who, though he 
would tremble on the ícaffold, would 
yet ftand under it without apprehenfgon ; 
for the danger in both fituations is near- 
ly equal, and depends upon the fame in- 
cidents. 

But the fame infenfibility is often fub- 
{titted tor courage by habit, even when 
the danger is — and in thoſe minds 
which every other occafion would thew 
to be deltitute of fortitude. The inha- 
bitants of Sicily live without terror up- 
on the declivity of a volcano, which the 
ti anger afcends with an interru 
pace, looking round at every ftep, doubt- 
ing whether to go forward or retire, and 


dreading 
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dAreadinme the caprice of the fames which 
he hears roar buncath him, and fees ifue 
at the funymit: but let a woman, who is 
thus become infenfible to the terrors of 
an earthquake, be carried to the mouth 
of the mines in Sweden, fhe will look 
down into the abyis with terror, fhe will 
fhudder at the thought of defcending st, 
and tretmble left the brink fhould grve 
way. 

A inft mfenfibility of real danger we 
fh mot be lefs watchful than againit 
unreafonable fear. Feat, when it is juft- 
ly proportioned to it’s object, and not too 

E be governed by reaíon, is not 
onl lameleís but honourable; it js ef- 
fenaa to the perfection of human na- 
ture, and the mind would be as efec- 


quently prevent: fear, 
muphamted in his breaft for his preferva- 
tion; to warn him when danger ap- 
proaches, and to prevent his being pre- 
cipitated wpon it either by wantonnels 
or inattention. But thofe evils which, 
without fear, we fhould not have fore- 
feen, when fear becomes exceffive we are 
unable te fhun; fer cowardice and pre- 
fumptoy are equgily fatal, and are fre- 
quently found in the fame mind. 

Pr faxt in the north of England 
had two fans, Thomas and John. ora 
was taken to fea when he was ve 
young, by thc mafter of a fmall veflel 
who fixed at Hull; and Jack continued 
to werk with his father ull he was near 
thirty. Tom, who was now become 
mafter of a fmack himfelf, took his bro- 


ther on board for London,and promifed 
to procur him fome emphyment among 
After 


the ip ing on the water-fide. 
they 5 y been iome hours under fail, 
the wind became contrary, and blew 
y frefh; the waves began immedi- 
ately to fwell, dafhing with violence 
ainit tHe prow, whitened into foam. 
Fhe vellel, which now plied to wind- 
ward, lay fo much on one fule, that the 
edge was agost under water; and 
Jack, who expected it to overfet eve: 
moment, was feized with terror whic 
he could not conceal. He ecamettly re- 
quefted of Tom, that the fails might be 
taken in; and Jamented the folly that 
had expofed him to the violence of a 
temp.ft, from which he coult not with- 
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@ut-2 miracle citape. — rote, arr x 
fovereign contempt of his —— 
derid his direis; and Vack. on the 
contrary, admired the bravery-of Tom 
and his crew, from whofe countenatices 
and behaviour he at length derived fome 
hope; he believed he had e 
reproach which he fuffered, and defpifed 
himfelf for the fear which he could not 
frake off. In the mean time the gale 
increafed, and in lefs than an hour it 
blew a ftorm. Jack, who watthed.ev 
countenance with the utmoft atten 
and folicitude, thought that his féars 
were now juftified by the looks of the 
failors: he therefore renewed his com- 
plaint, and perceiving bis brother 
unconcerned, again intreated him to take 
every poffible precaution, and not in- 
creafe their danger by prefumption. In 
an fwer tb thefe remonftrances he received 
fuch confolation as one lord of the crea- 
tion ey — anather in 
the depth of diftreís;* Plhawalamme, y 

€ fool,” fays Tom, ‘don’t be dead heart- 
€ ed: the more fail we ca > the 

€ we fhall be out of the weather.” jache 
fear had indeed been a Eje 
was in danger; but Tom was 1 e 
of the d r when it arrived: be, 
fore, continued his courfe, ¢xulimg La 
the fuperiority of his courage, and anti- 
cipating the triumph o — —* 
they fhould come on fhore. y ia 
Tails being (tl pread, a adden ore 
away the malt, which in it’s £: much 
injured the helm, that it became impof- 
fible to ftecr, and in a very fhog 
afterwards the veffel ftruck. 
moment in which Tom became 
of danger, he was {cen to be totally 
titute of courage. Wh 

ftruck, Jack, who had been order 

der hatches, came up, and — 
hera, whom he had fo lately xeg 

with humility and admiration, y 
the quarter deck, wringgmg his 
and yttering incaherent | 
exclamatjons. Jack now = 

calm than before, and a any thag 
could yet be done to fave their G 
Tom replied in a framtic tone, that thax 
mig}ft poffibly float to land en fome parts 
of the wreck; and — 


maf, he 
whofe ric 
though he 


that "Tom in his frenzy was 
cut off their lat hope; he th 
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caught hold of his arm, took away the 
axe by force, affifte i the failors in get- 
ti Je boat into the water, perfuaded 
his brother to qu t the vefiel, and in about 
four hours they got fafe on fhore. 

If the -effel had weathered the ftorm, 
“Tom would have been deemed a hero, 
and Jack a coward: but I ho that 
mone, whom I have led into this train 
of thought, will, fo- the future, regard 
snfenfib:lity of danger as an indication 
of courage; or impute cowardice to thofe 
whofe fear is n: t inadequate to its ob- 
— or too violent to aníwer it’s pur- 

8 : 

There is one evil, of which multitudes 
are in perpetual danger; an evil, to which 
every other is as the drop of the bucket, 
and the duit of the balance; and yet of 
this danger the greater part appear to be 
totally infenfible. 

Every man who waftes in neghgence 
the day of falvation, ftands on the brink 
not only of the grave but of hell. That 
the danger of all is imminent, appears 
by the terms that Infinite Wiídom has 
chofen to exprefs the conduét by which 
alone it can be efcaped; it is called ‘a 
f race, a watch, a work to be wrought 
£ with fear and trembling, a ftrife unto 





AWD OF THEIR WAIN DISPUTINGS FIND NO END. 


‘'T’ has been fometimes afked by thofe 
who find the appearance of wifdom 
eafily attained by queftions than 
folutions, how it comes to país that the 
world is divided by fuch difference of 
opinion; and why men, equally reafon- 
able, and equally lovers of truth, do 
not always think in the fame manner? 
With regard to fimple propofitions, 
where the terms are underítood, and tne 
whole fubjeét is comprehended at once, 


there is fuch an uniformity of fentiment -* 


among all human beings, that, for many 
ages, a very numerous fet of notions 
were fuppofed to beinnate, or neceffarily 
co-exiftent with the faculty of reafon: 
it being imagined, that untveríal agree- 
ment could proceed only from the in- 
yariable diótates of the univeríal parent. 

Inqueftions diffuíe and compounded, 
this Emilarity of determination is no 
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€ blood, and a combat with whatever 
€ can feduce of terrify, with the plea- 
+ fures of fenfe and the power of an- 
< gels.” The moment in which we 


-fhall be Matched from the brink of this 


gulph, or plunged to the bottom, no 
power can either avert or retard; it ap- 
proaches filent, indeed, as the flight of 
time, but rapid and irrefiftible as the 
courfe of a comet. That dreadful evil, 
which, with equal force and propriety, 
is called the Second Death, fhould not, 
furely, be difregarded, merely becaufe 
it has been long impending; and as 
there is no equivalent for which a man 
can reafonably determine to fuffer, it 
cannot be confidered as the objeét of 
courage. How it may be borne, fhould 
not be the enquiry, but how it may be 
fhunned. And if in this daring age it 
is impoflible to prepare for eternity». 
without giving ap the character of a 
hero, no reafonable being, furely, will 
be deterred by this confideration from 
the attempt; for who but an infant, or 
an ideot, would give up his paternal ip- 
heritance for a feather, or renounce 
acclamations of a triumph fos the tink- 
ling of a rattle? 
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longer to beexpe&ted. At our firft (all 
into the intelleétual world, we al} marc 
together along one ftraight and open 
road; but as we proceed, rther and 
wider profpetts open to our view, every 
eye fixes upon a different fcene; we di- 
vide into various paths, and, as we move 
forward, are ftill at a greater diftance 
from each other, As a queftion be- 
comes more complicated and involved, 
and extends to a greater number of re- 
lations, difagreement of opinion will 
always be multiplied; not Besaufe we 
are irrational, but becaufe we are finite 
beings, furnifhed with different kinds 
of knowledge, exerting different derrece - 
of aticntion, one difcovering conie- 
quences which efcape another, none 
taking in the whole concatenation of 
caufes and efícéts, and mo@ compre- 
hending but a very fmall pat, cach 

DMI im compa ing 
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comparing what he obíerves with a dif- 
ferent criterion, and each referring it to 
a different purpofe. 

Where dhen is the wonder, that they 
who fee only a fmall part, fhould judge 
erroneoufly of the whole? or that they 
who fee different and diffimilar parts, 
fhould judge differently from cach other? 

Whatever has various refpeéts, muft 
have various appearances ar good and 
evil, beauty or deformity thus the gar- 
dener tears up as a weed the plant which 
the phyfician gathers asa medicine; and 
< a general,” fays Sir Kenelm Digby, 
will look with plevfure over a plain, 
as a fit place on which the fate of em- 
pires might be decided in battle,which 
the farmer will defp:fe as bleak and 
barren, neither fruitful of pafturage, 
ner fit for tillage.” 

“Two men examining the fame que 
tion, proceed commonly lke the phyfi- 
cian and gardener in fileéting herbs, or 
the farmer and hero kcking on the 
plain; they bring minds iimnpreile 1 with 
different notions, and direét their in- 

uiries to d fferent ends; they form, 
therefore, contrary conclufions, and each 
wonders at the other’s abíurdity. 

We have lefs reafon to be — 
or offended when we find others differ 
from us in opinion, becauíe we very 
often differ from ouríelves. How often 
we alter aur minds, we do not always 
remark; becaufe the change is fometimes 
made imperceptibly and gradually, and 
the lat conviétion effaces aii memory of 
the former: yet every man, accuitomed 
from time to time to take a furvey of 
his own potions, will, by a flight retro- 
fpe€tion, be able to difcover that his 
mind has fuffered many revolutions; 
that the fame things have in the feveral 
parts of his lite been condemned and 
approved, purfued and fhunned; and 
that on many occations, even when his 
practice has been fteadv, his mind has 
been wavering, and he has perintedin a 
{fcheme of action, rather becauíe he 
feared the cenfure of inconitancy, than 
becaufe he was always pleafed with his 
own choice. 

Of the different faces fnewn by the 
fame objeéts as they are viewcd on op- 
potite fides, and of the different inclina- 
tions which they muft cenftantly raife 
tn him that contemplates them, a more 
ftriking example cannot eafily be found 
than two Greek epigrammiatiits will af- 
ford usin their accounts of human lite, 
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which I fhall lay before the reader in 
Englith prole. 

Pofidippus, a comic poet, utters this 
complaint: £ Through which of the 
paths of life is it eligible to pafs? In 

ublic affemiblies are debates and trou- 
hlelorme affairs; domeftic privacies are 
haunted with anxieties; in the coun- 
try is labour; on the fea is terror: in 
a foreign land, he that has money muft 
live in fear, he that wants it muit pine 
in diftrefs. Are you married? you are 
troubled with fufpicions. Are you fin- 
zle? you Pa in folitude. Chil- 
dren occafion toil, and a childiefs life 
is a ftate of deftitution; the time of 
youth is a time of folly; and grey hairs 
are loaded with infirmity. This choice 
only, therefore, can be made, either 
never to receive being, or immediately 
to lofe it.” 

Such and fo gloomy is the profpeét 
which Pofidippus has laid before us. 
But we are not to acquiefce too haftily 
in his determination againit the value of 
exiflence: for Metrodorus, a philofopher 
of Athens, has fhewn, that life has plea- 
fures as well as pains; and having ex- 
hibited the prefent ftate of man in brighter 
colours, draws, with equal appearance 
of reafon, a contrary conclufion. 

< You may país well through any of 

the paths of life. In public affemblies 

are obra and tranfaétions of-wiÍ- 
dom; in domeftic privacy is ftillnefs 
and quiet; in the country are the beau- 
ties of nature; on the fea 1s the hope 
of gain; in a foreign land, he that is 
rich is honoured, he that is poor may 
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€ keep his poverty fecret. Are you mar- 
a ried? ou have a cheerful houfe. Are 
€ you ngle? you are unincumbered: 
< children are objeéts of affeétion; to be 
<€ without children is to be without care; 
€ the time of youth is the time of vi- 
€ gour, and grey hairs are made vene- 
< rable by piety. It will, therefore, 
€ never be a wife man’s choice, either 
€ not to obtain exiítence, or to lofe it; 
€ for every itate of life has it's felrcity.” 
In thefé epigrams are included moft 
of the queftions which have engaged the 
fpecujations of the enquirers after hap- 
inefs; and though they will not much 
ailit our determinations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by 
fhewing that no abfolute determination 
ever can be formed. 
Whether a public ftation, or private 


life, be defirable, has always been de- 
bated. 
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bated. We fee here both the allure- 
ments and difcouragements of civil em- 
ployments: on one fide there is trouble, 
on the other honour; the management 
of affairs is vexatious and difficult, but 
ìt is the only duty in which wifdoin can 
be confpicuoufly difplayed: it muft then 
{till be left to every man to chufe either 
eafe or glory; nor can any general pre- 
cept be given, fince no man can be happy 
by the prefcription of another. 

‘Thus, what is faid of children by Po- 
fidippus, * that they are occafions of fa- 
€ tigue;z” and by Metrodorus, * that they 
€ are objects of affeétion;” is equally 
certain; but whether they will give moft 

ain or pleafure, muft depend on their 
Fakire conduét and difpofitions, on many 
caufes over which the parent can have 
little influence: there is,therefore, room 
for all the caprices of imagination, and 
defire muft be proportioned to the hope 
or fear that hall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we 
are always likely to remain with regard 
to queftions, wherein we have molt in- 
tereft, and which every day affords us 
frefh opportunity to examine: we may 
examine, indeed, but we never can de- 
cide, becaufe our faculties are unequal 
to the fubjeét: we fee a little, and form 
an opinion; we fee more, and change it. 

This inconftancy and unfteadinefs, to 
which we muft fo often find ourfelves 
liable, ought certainly to teach us mo- 
deration and forbearance towards thofe 
who cannot accommodate themfelves to 
our fentiments: if they are deceived, we 
have no right to attribute their miftake 
to obftinacy or negligence, becaufe we 
likewife have been miftaken; we may, 
perhaps, again change our own opinion; 
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and what excufe fhall we be 4ble to find 
for averfion and malignity conceive 
againít him, whom we fhall then find to 
have committed no fault, and who of- 
fended us only by refufing to follow us 
into error? 

It may likewife contribute to foften 
that refentment which pride naturally 
raifes againit oppofition, if we coníider, 
that he who differs from us, does.not al- 
ways contradiét us; he has one view of 
an objeét, and we have another; each de- 
{cribes what he fees with equal fidelity,’ 
and each regulates his fteps by hisown 
eyes: one man, with Pofidippus, looks 
on celibacy as a ftate of gloomy folitude, 
without a partner in joy vor a comforter 
in forrow; the other confiders it, with 
Metrodorus,as a ftate free from incum- 
brances, in which a man is at liberty to 
chuíe his own gratifications, to remove 
from place to place in queft of pleafure, 
and to think of nothing but merriment 
and diverfion: full of thefe notions one 
haltens to chufe a wife, and the other 
laughs at his rafhne(ís, or pities his igno- 
rance; yet it is poffible that each is 
right, but that each is right only for 
hinafelf. 

Life is not the object of fcience: we 
fee a little, very little; and what is be- 
yond we only can conjeéture. If we 
enguire of thofe who have gone before 
us, we receive {mall fatisfaétion; fome 
have travelled life without obfervation, 
and foime will ngly miflead us.* The 
only thought, therefore, on which we 
can repofe with comfart, is that which 
prefents to us the care of Providence, 
whote eye takes in the whole of things, 
and under whofe direétion all involun- 
tary — will terminate in happinefs. 


-N° CVII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17,.1753- 


NORIS, CUM SIMUL OCCIDIT BREVIE LUX, 
NOX EST PERPETUO UNA DORMIENDA. 


CATULL US. 


WHEN ONCE THE SNORT-LIV’D MORTAL DIES, 


A NIGHT ETERNAL SEALS HIE EYES- 


T may have been obferved by every 
reader, that there are certain topics 
which never are exhuufted. Of fome 
images and fentimenis the mind of man 
raay be faid to be enamoured; it aneets 
them, however often they occur, with 


the fame ardour which a lover feels at 
the Gght of his miítreís, and parts from 


ADDISON." 


them with the fame regret when they 

can no longer be se lea. e | 
Of this kind are many deferiptions 
which the poets have tranfcribed from 
each other, and their fucceflors will pro- 
bably copy to the end of time; which 
will -continue to engage, or, as the 
French term it, to flatter the imagina: 
M m a l tion, 
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tion, as long as human nature fhall re- 
main the fame. ' 

When a poet mentions the fpring, we 
know chat the zephyrs aie about to 
whifper, that the groves are to recover 
their verdure, the linnets to warble famth 
their notes of love, and the flocks and 
herds to frifk over vales painted with 
flowers: yet who is there fo infeniible of 
the beauties of nature, fo little delightcd 
with the renovation of the world, a> not 
to feel his heart bound at the mention 
of the fpring? 

When njght overfhadows a romantic 
fcene, all is ftillnefs, filence, and quiet; 
the poets of the grove ceafe their melody, 
the moon towers over the world in gen- 
tle majefty, men forget their labours and 
their cares, and every paffion and pur- 
fuit is for a while fuipended. All this 
we know already, yet we hear it repeat- 
ed without wearinefs; becauíe fuch is 
generally the lite of man, that he is 
pleafed to think on the time when he 
thall paufe from a fenfe of his condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to 
it’s covert, we know that we hall find 
what we have alieady íven, a limpid 
brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank 
diverfified with flowers, a green arch 
that excludes the fun, and a natural grot 
fhaded with myrtles; yet who can tor- 
bear to enter the pleafing gioom, to en- 
joy coolnefs and privacy, and gratif 
himfelf once more by fcenes with whic 
mature has formed him to be delighted? 

Many moral fentiments likewife are 
fo adapted to our ftate, that we find ap- 
probation whenever they folicit it, and 
are feldom read without exciting a gen- 
tle emotion in the mind: fuch ts the com- 
parifon of the lite of man with the dura- 
tion of a flower, a thought which, per- 
haps, — nation has heard warbled in 
it's own language, from the Infpired 
Poets of the Hebrews to our own times: 

«et this comparifon muft always pleafe, 
Lecuna every heart feels it’s juitnefs, 
andevery hour confirms it by example. 

Such hkewife is the precept that di- 
rets us to ufe the prefent hour, and re- 
fer nothing to a diitant time, which we 
are uncertain whether we fhall reach: 
this every moralift may venture to incul- 
cate, becaufe it will always be approved, 
and becaufe it is always forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, ever y «dav en- 
forced, b arguments more powerful 
than the differtations of moraliits: we 
ráce men pleafing themíelves with future 
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happinefs, fixing a certain hour for the 
completion of their wifhes, and pciifh- 
ing lome at a greater and fome at a lefs 
diftance from the happy time; all com- 
pa ot their difappointments, and 
amenting that they had fuffered the 
years which Heaven allowed them to 
país without improvement, and defeiicd 
the principal purpofe of their lives to the 
time when lite itielf was to forfake 
tlem. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, 
through all the cafualties and dangers 
which befet the life of man, we fhah be 
able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
pinefs or wifdom ; but it is likely, that 
whatever now hinders us fiom doing 
that which our reafon and conícience 
declare neceflary to be done, will equal- 
ly obftruét us in times to come. It is 
eafy for the imagination, operating on 
things not yet exiíting, to pleafe itfelf 
with fcenes of unmingled felicity, or 
plan out couríes of — virtue: but 
good an ł evil are imeal life infeparably 
united; habits grow ftronger by indul- 
gence; and reaton lofes her dignity, in 
proportion as fhe hus ottener yielded to 
temptation: * He that cannot live well 
€ to-day,” fays Mlaitial, * will be lefs 
€ gujliñed to live well to-morrow.’ 

Of the uncertainty of every human 
good, every human being feems to be 
convinced’; yet this uncertainty is vo- 
lunterily increafed by unneceflary delay, 
whether we reipeét external caufes, or 
confiler the nature of our own minds. 
lle that now feels a detire to do right, 
and wifhes to regulate his life according 
to his reafon, is not fure that, at any 
future time affismable, he fhall be able 
to rekindle the tame ardour; he that has 
now an opportunity offered him of break- * 
ing loofe from vice and folly, cannot 
know but that he fhall hereafter be more 
entangled, and ftruggle tor freedom 
without obtaining it. 

We are fo unwilling to believe any 
thing to our own difadwantage, that we 
will alway. imagine the peripicacity of 
our judement and the fttrength of our 
refolution more likely to increafe than to 
growleís by time; and therefore con- 
clude, that the will to purfuec laudable 
purpeics will be always feconded by the 
power. 

But however we may be deceived in 
calculating the itrength of our facultics, 
we cannot doubt the uncertain.y of that 
life in which they muit be cmployeds 

we 
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we fee every day the unexpected death 
of our friends and our encmies, we fee 
new graves hou1ly opened for men older 
and younger than ourítlves, for the cau- 
tious and the careleis, the diflolute and 
the temperate, for men who like us were 
pioviding to enjoy or improve hours 
now irreverfibly cut off; we tee ull this, 
and yet, inftead of living, let year glide 
after year in preparations to live. 

Men are fo fiequently cut off in the 
midit of their projections, that fudden 
death caufes little emotion in them that 
behold it, unleís it be ımprefed upon 
the attention by uncomupon ciucum- 
ftances. I, like every other man, have 
outlived multitudes, have feen ambition 
fink in it’s triumphs, and beauty per.fh 
in it’s bloom; but have been feldom 10 
much affeéted as by the fate cf Eury uus, 
whom I lately loft as I began to love 
him. 

Euryalus had for fome time flour fhed 
in a lucrative profeffion; but having fuf- 
fured his ima ination to be fied by an 
unextinguifhable curiofity, he grew wea- 
rv of the fame dull round of life, re- 
folved to haraís himfelf no longe: with 
the diudgery of getting money, tut to 
quit h's bufinefs and his profit, and en- 
joy for a few yous the pleafurcs cr tra- 
vel. His fiinds heard him pioclain 
his refolution without fufpect ng that 
he intend d to purfue it; but he was 
conftant to hi purpofe, and with gr at 
expedition clofed his accour’s and fold 
his moveables, paffed a few days im 1 t- 
ding farewel to h's companions, and, 
with all the e. ernefs of romantic cii- 
vahy, cicff d the ica in feaich ct hap- 

melo. Whatever place was renowned 
in ancient or modein hittory, aka ever 
¡cerion art or nature had diltinegt ifhed, 
he determined to vifit. full of d fen 
and hope, he landed on the contin 1.* 
lis friends expeéted accounts from hun 
of the new Ícenes that ojcnel in his 

rogr ís, but were informed in a few 
days that Euryalus was dead. 

Su h was the end of Furyalus. He 
3 entered that itate, who 2 none ever 
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fhall return; and can now only benefit 
his friends, by remaining in their me- 
mories a permanent and efficicious im- 
{tance of the blindnefs of defire, and the 
uncertainty of all terreftrial good. But, 
poran every man has like me loft an 
“uryalus, has known a friend die with 
bappinels in his grafp; and yet evcry 
man continues to think himfelf fecure 
of l fe, and defers to fome future time 
of leisure what he knows it will be fatal 
to have finally omitted. 

It is, incleed, with this as with other 
frailties inherent in our naturc; the de- 
fire of deferring to anothe: time, what 
cannot be done without endurance of 
fome pain, or forbearance of itme plea- 
fure, will, perhaps, never be totally over- 
come or fupprelled; there will always 
be fomcthing that we fhall wifh to have 
finifhed, and be neverthelefs unwilling 
to besin: but againit this unwillingnets 
it js our duty to ftrugegle, and every con- 
quett over our pafflons will make way 
for an cafier conqueft; cuftom 1s cqually 
forcible to bad and good; nature will 
always be at variance wath realon, but 
will rebel more fecbls as fhe is oftener 
fubc ued. 

The common negicét of the prefent 
how. rias more fhametul and criminal, as 
no man is betrayed to it by enor, but 
admits it by n.gligence. Of the inita- 
bility of life, the weakeft undciftandin 
never thinks wrong, though thi tronsett 
often om,ts to think juítly : reafon and 
experience are always 1eady to informa 
us of cur ireal ftute; but we refuíe to 
liten to h ir fuggeftions, becaule we 
feel our hearts unwilling to obcy them: 
but furely nothing is mere unworthy of 
aicafon. le being, than to fh it hiz eyes. 
when be ices th road which het com- 
mande} to tiavel, that he may deviate 
wi h fewer rey roaches fiom himfelf, nor 
could anv mot ve to tend.rnefs, except 
the confcioninefs that we have all been 
guilty, of the fame tault, ditpofe us to 
pity thofe who thus conf gn thcnuelycs 
to voluntary ruin. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1753. 


ENSANIRE PUTAS SOLENNIA ME, NEQUE RIDES. 


Hor. 


Tou THINK ME BUT AS MAD AS ALL MANKIND. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


RA tae tee wittily ob- 
ferves, that by building pro- 


fefied mad-houfes men tacitly tntimuate, 
that all who are out of their fenfes are 
to be tound only in thofe places. “This 
remark having made fome impreffion on 
my mind, produced laft night the fol- 
lowing vition. 

I imagined that Bedlam had been or- 
dered to be rebuilt upon a more exten- 
five plan by aét cf parliament; and that 
Dean Swift, calling at my lodgings, of- 
fered to accompany me to fee the new- 
erected edifice, which, he obferved, was 
not half capacious enough before to con- 
tain the various fpecies of madnefs that 
are to be found in this kingdom. As we 
walked through the galleries, he gave 
me the following account of the teveral 
inhabitants. 

The lady in the firft apartment had 
prevailed upon her hufband, a man of 
tudy and ceconomy, to indulge her with 
a roaite twice a week at her own houfe. 
‘This foon multiplied her obligations to 
the company fhe kept, and in a fortnight 
Me infilted upon two more. His lord- 
fhip venturing to oppofe her demand 
with fteady refolution, but with equal 
tenderneís, the lady complained, that 
the rights of quality and fortune wcre 
invaded ; that her credit was loft with the 
fafhionable world, and that ignorance 
and brutality had robbed her of the plea- 
jures of a realorable being, and render- 
ed her the mott unhappy wife in Great 
Britain. The cau e of her complaints, 
however, ftill fubiifted, and by perpetu- 
ally brooding over it fhe at length turned 
her brain. 

Next to her is a dramatic writer, whofe 
comcdy having been juitiy damned, he 
began to vent his (plecn againit ti e pnb- 
lic, by weekly abuies of the p° lent age; 
but as neither the play nor h s cefcnecs 
ef it weieread, his indignation continu- 
ally increaſed, till at length ıt terminated 
in madnef . 

He on the right-hand is a} lhilofophcr, 








who has loft his_reafon in a fruitlcfs at- 
tempt to difcover the caufe of cleétricity. 

He on the left is a celebrated jockey 
of noble birth, whofe favourite mare, 
that had enjoyed three triumphs in for- 
mer feafons, was diftanced a few days 
ago at Newmarket. 

Yonder meagre man has bewildered 
his underftanding by clofely itudying 
the doétrine of chances, in order to qua- 
lify himfetf for a profefforfhip, which 
will be fhortly ettablifhed and amply en- 
dowed at an eminent chocolate-houfe, 
where leétures on this important fubjeét 
are conftantly to be read. 

fin unforefeen accident turned the 
head of the next unfortunate prifoner. 
She had for a long time paffed for fif- 
teen years younger than fhe was, and 
her lively behaviour and airy drefs con- 
carred to help forward the impofition 3 
till one evening, being animated with an 
extraordinary flow of ípizits, fhe danced 
out feven of her artificial teeth, which 
were immediately picked up, and de- 
livered to her with great ceremony by 
her purtner. 

The merchant in the neighbouring cell 
had refolved to gain a plumb. He was 
policíled of feventy thoufand pounds 
and eagerly expected a fhip that was to 
compleat his wifhes. But the fhip was 
cait away in the channel, and the mer- 
chant is dittraéted tor his lots. 

That difconfolate lady had for many 
years affiduoufly attended an old gouty 
uncle, had aflente I to all kis abfurdities, 
and humoured all his foibles, in full ex - 
pectation of bcing made his executrix ; 
when happening one day to affirm that 
his gruel had fack enough in it, contrary 
to his opinion, he altcred his will imme- 
diately, and left all to her brother; which 
affords her no confolation, for avarice 
is able to fubdue the tendernefs of 
nature. 

Bcholil the beautiful and virtuous 
Th odora! Her fondi.efs for an un- 
graicfui huiband was unpa. alleled. She 
deteéred him in th arms of a difagree- 
able and affected proftitute, and was 
driven to diftraétion, 

Is 
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Y my old frind the comm ntato 
1 l kew {í Alas he has lof his w ts 
in nqurwmg w th r or no thean ents 
wore E . as dd h nı h our 
Cynthi , by rec wing a fiown from h s 
patr n tt aft levee. 

Th fat lady, upon wh m you lo k 
fo earn ítly, a staia ro the 
ctv. Her dif der was occ fi ned by 
hrf ngatc urt, 1 t Tw lfth night, 
ti edau hterof Mr. Ad m n Sqıe e, 
9 -man, ina facque far r cher an l more 
elegant than her own. 

The next h m erc nta sanad en- 
turer wh purchaf d thirt tck tsin the 
laft lottery. As he was a pe fon of a 
fanguinec mplexion and lıvely imagina- 
ti n, he was fu e of gaining the t n 
thoufand p unds by th number of his 
chances. Hefp tam nthin furvey- 
ing the c unties that lie in the a a 
bourhood of the metr polis, before he 
coul fiid ıt an agreeable fite f r the 
fine h ufe he intended to build. He 
next fixed his eye on am ft bloom'ng 
and beat ful girl, whom he defigned to 
honoura his bride. He befpoke a mag- 
mficent coach, and the ornaments of his 
harnefs were to be of his own invention. 
Mr. Degagée, the taylor, was ordeied to 
fend to Pan f r the lace with wh chh s 
wedding cloaths were to be adorned. 
But in the midit of th í preparations 
for profperity, all F s tick ts were dra vn 
blank - and nft ad of his valla on the 
banks £f he Th mes, a now fee him 
in thefe me anch yl ng . 

Hus n ighbo rin the n xt apartment 
was an h n t footman, who was per- 
fpaded lkewif t ty his fortune an the 
{fame lottery; and who obtaining a very 
larg and unexp & d fum, could not 
ftand th fhock of fu h fidden good for- 
tune, but grew mad with xcefs of j y. 

u wond r to fee that cell beautified 
with Chinef vales and urns. Iti n- 
h b ed by that famo s v rtuofo lady 
H rriet Bı ttle, whofe opn n was f r- 
m rly d c five at all ayét ons where fhe 
was ufually appe. led to about th ge- 
nm neneís of porc lain. She pu haf d 
at an exorbitant pr ce a M ndar n and 
a f s, t were the envy of all th f - 
male c nnofieurs, and were allowed to 
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be inem ble. Th yweret be placed 
at the upper end of a tte rock-work 
t mple Chinefe ar h tegjiuye, in which 
n ither propriety, pr p rt n, nor true 
b uty, were c niidered, and were care— 
f packed up in ditterent box si but 
the Grutith wasgoner happening to over» 
turn h s carriage, they were crufhed to 
pecs. The poor lady's underttandin 
c uld not furvive fo re a lofs, 
and her relat ns, to foothe her pa 

had provided tlofe Chelfea urns wi 
which fhe has dec rated her chamber, 
and which fhe believes to be the true. 
N qu.n. j 

Yonder miferable youth, bemg en- 

ged in a hot contention at a faíhiona- 
bleb1 thel, about a celebrated courtezan, 
killed a fea othcer with whofe face he 
was not acquainted; but who 
upon enquiry to be his own brother, who 
had been ten years abfent in the Indies. 

Look attentively into the next celz 
you will there difcover a lady of great 
worth and fine accomplihments, whofa, 
father condemned her to the arms of a 
rght honourable debauchee, when he 
knew fhe had fixed her affeét ons irre- 
vocably on another, who poflefled 
un ncumbered eftate, but wanted the or- 
nament of a title. She fubmitted to the 
erders of a ftern father with patience, 
obedience, and a breaking 
hufband treated her with that con 
which he thought due to a citizen’s 
daughter; and belides communicated ta 
h r an infamous dftemper, wh h her 
natural modeity forbad her to difcower im 
time; and the violent medicines which, 
were aff rwards adminillered to her hy 
an unfkilful furg-on, threw her into a 
del rious f ver, fiom which fhe could 
ner r be recov red. 

Here the Dean paufed; and lookin 
up n me with g eat earneftnels, — 
en afp z ny hand clofely, fpoke with 
an emphafis that awaked me—‘* Think 
“men tfoinfenfible a monft r,as to de- 
* ride the lam ntable lot of the wret hes 
“w have now f rvejed. If we laugh 
“at the f Js , let us at the fame t me 
* pty the man:f ld m`fernes of man.” 

I m, Sir, your hámble f rva t, 

SOPHRON. 
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MENS IMMOTA MANET, LACHE Y ME VOLVUNTUE INANES 


THE ADVENTURER. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1754. 


VIRG. 


SIGHS, GROANS, AND TEARS PROCLAIM HIS INWARD PAINS;5 
BUT THE FIRM PURPOSE UF HIS HEART REMAINS. 


TT Y has been generally confidered 
as the paffion of gentle, benevolent, 
and vntuous minds; although it is ac- 
knowledged to produce only fuch a par- 
ticipation of the calamity of others, as 
upon the whole is pleafing to ourfelves. 
Asa tender participation of foreign 
diftreís, it has been urged to prove, that 
man is endowed with focial afte&étions, 
which, however forcible, are wholly dif- 
interetted; and as a pleaiing fenfation, it 
has been deemed an example of unmixed 
felfifhneis and malignity. It has been 
relolved inte that power of imagination, 
by which we acute the misfortunes of 
others to ourfelves: we have been faid to 
pity no longer than we fancy ourfelves 
to fuffer, and to be pleafed only by re- 
eting that our fufferings are not real; 
thug indulging a dream of diftreis, from 
which we can awake whenever we pleafe, 
to exult in our fecurity, and enjoy the 
comparifon of the fiction with truth. 

I fhaill not perplex my readers with 
the fubtilties cf a debate, in which human 
mature has, with equal zeal and plaufi- 
bility, been exalted and degraded. Itis 
fuficient for my purpofe to remark, that 
Pity is generally underftood to be that 
— » which is excited by the fufferings 
of perfons with whom we have no tender 
conneéticn, and with whofe welfare the 
fironger patffions have not united our fe- 
icity; for no man would call the anguith 
of a mother, whofe infant was torn from 
her breaft and left to be devoured in a 
<clefert, by the name of Pity; although 
the fentiment of a ftranger, who fhould 
dfop a filent tear at the relation, which 
set might the next hour be forgotten, 
cculd not otherwife be juftly denomi- 
nated. 

If Pity, therefore, is abforbed in ano- 
ther paflion, when our love of thofe that 
fuffer is trong; Pity is rather an evidence 
of the weakncís than the ftrength of that 
general philanthropy, for which fome 
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have fo eagerly contended, with which 
they have flattered the pride and veiled 
the vices of mankind, and which they 
have affirmed to be alone fufficient to re- 
commend thcm to the favour of Heaven, 
to atone for the indulgence of every ap- 
petite and the negleét of every duty. 

If human benevolence was abfolutel 
pure and focia]l, it would not be necef- 

ary to relate the ravages of a peftilence 

or a famine with minute and difcrimi- 
nating circumitances to rouze our fenfi- 
bility: we fhould certainly deplore irre- 
mediable calamity, and participate tem- 
porary diftrefs, without any mixture of 
delight: that deceitful forrow, in whch 
pleaíure is fo well known to be predomi- 
nant, that invention has been bufied for 
ages in contriving tales of fictitious fuf- 
ferance for no other end than to excite 
it, would be changed into honeft com- 
miferation, in which pain would be un- 
mixed, and which therefore we fhould 
with to lofe. 

Soon after the fatal battle of Fonte- 
noy, 2 young gentleman, who came over 
with the officer that brought the exprefs, 
being expected at the houfe of a friend,” 
a numerous company of gentlemen and 
ladies were aflembled to hear an account 
of the action from an eye-witnefs. 

The gentleman, as every man is flat- 
tered by commanding attention, was 
eafily prevailed upon to gratify the com- 
pany, as foon as they weré feated, and 
the firft ceremonies paft. He defcribed 
the march of many thoufands of their 
countrymen intoa field, where batteries 
had been concealed on each fide, which 
in 2a moment ftrewed the ground with 
mangled limbs, and carcaffes that al- 
moit floated in blood, and obftruéted 


the path of thole'wha followed to the- 
flaughter. He related, how often the 
decreafin multitude returned to the 


mouth of the cannon ; how fuddenly 
they were rallied, and how fuddenly 
broken 3 
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broken ; he repeated the lift of officers 
who had fallen undiftinguithed in the 

>» men whole eminence rendered 
their mames univerfally known, their 
influence extenfive, and their attach- 
ments numerous ; and he hinted the 
fatal effects which this defeat might 
produce to the nation, by turning the 
fuccefs of the war againft us. But the 
company, however amufed by the rela- 
ton, appeared not to be affeéted by the 
event: ey were itill attentive to every 
trifling punétilio of ceremony, ufual 
among well-bred perfons; they bowed 
with a graceful fimper to a lady who 
íneezed, mutually prefented each other 
with fnuff, fhook their heads and changed 
ther pofture at proper intervals, afked 
fome queftions which tended to produce 
a more minute detail of fuch circum- 
ftances of horror as had been lightly 
touched ; and having at laft remarked 
that the Roman patriot regretted the 
brave could die but once, the convería- 
tron foon became general, and a motion 
was made to divide into parties at whift. 
But juít as they were about to comply, 
the gentleman again engaged their at- 


tention. 
I Forgot, faid he, to relate one parti- 
cular, which, however, dcferves to 

be remembered. “Ihe captain of a com- 
ny, whofe name I cannot now recol- 
et, ‘had, juft before his corps was or- 
dered to embark, marricd a young lady 
to whom he had been long tenderly at- 
tached, and who, contrary to the advice 
of all her friends, and the expoftulations, 
uafion, and entreaty of her hufband, 
infifted to go abroad with him, and fhare 
his fortune at all events. If he fhould 
be wounded, fhe faid that fhe might 
haften his recovery, and alleviate his 
pain, by fuch attendance as ftrangers 
cannot be hired to pay ; if he fhould 
be taken prifoner, fhe might, perhaps, 
be permitted to fhorten the tedious hours 
of captivity which fofitude would pro- 
traét >; and if be fhould die, that it 
would be better for her to know it with 
certainty and fpeed, than to wait ata 
difttance with anxiety and fufpence, tor- 
mented by doubtful and contradictory 
reports, and at laft believing it poffible, 
that if fhe had been prefent, her affi- 
duity and tenderneís might have pre- 
ferved his life. The — though 
he was mot convinced b r reafoning, 
was yet overcome by the importunate 
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eloquence of her love ; he coníented to 
her requeít, and they embarked tope- 
er. 

The head-quarters of the Duke of 
Cumberland were at Bruffoel, from 
whence they removed the evening before 
the battle to Moonbray, a village within 
muiquet-fhot of the enemy's lincs, 
where the captain, who commanded in 
the left wing, was encamped. 

Their parting in the mornmg was 
fhort. She looked after him, till he 
could no longer be diftinguifhed from 
others; and as foon as the filing began, 
fhe went back pale and trembling, and 
fat down expecting the event in an 
agony of impatience, anxiety, and ter- 
ror. She foon learned from ftragglers 
and fugitives, that the flaughter was 
dreadful, and the victory hopelefs. She 
did not, however, yet defpair; fhe 
hoped, that the captain might return 
among the few that might remain: but 
foon after the retreat this hope was cut 
off, and fhe was informed that he fell in 
the firit charge, and was left among the 
dcad. She was reftrained by thofe 
about her from rufhing in the phrenzy 
of defperation to the field of battle, of 
which the enemy was ftill pofleífled : but 
the tumult of her mind having abated, 
and her grief become more calm during 
the night, fhe ordered the fervant to at- 
tend her at break of day; and as leave 
had been given to bury the dead, the 
went herfelf to feck the rem-ins of her 
hufband, that fhe might honour them 
wath the laft rites, and pour the tears of 
conjugal affection upon his grave. They 
wandered about among the dying and 
the dead, gazing on every diitarted 
countenance, and looking round with 
irrefolution and amazement on a Ícene, 
which thofe wbo ftripped had left ten- 
fold more a fight of horror than thofe 
who had flain. From this fight the was 
at laft turning with confufion and de- 
—— but was ftopped by the cries of a 

avourite Spaniel, who had followed her 
without bein reeived. He was itand- 
ing at fome diitance in the field; and the 
moment fhe [aw hing, the conceived the 
ftrongelt affurance that he had found his 
matter. She hatted inftantly to the 

lace, without regarding any other ob- 
jett; and itooping over the corpfe by 
which he tood, fre found it f6 disf red 
with wounds,and befineared with b ood, 
that the features were not to be known- 
but as fhe was weeping in the anguifh 

la © 
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of fuípence, fhe difcovered hanging on 
the wmit the remains of a ruffle, round 
which there was a flight border of her 
own work. Thus fuddenly to have 
difcovered, and in fuch dreadful cir- 
cumftances, that which fhe had fought, 
quite everwhelmed her, and fhe funk 
down on the body. By the affiftance of 
the fervant fhe was recovered to fenfibi- 
lity, but not to reafon; fhe was feized at 
once with convulfions and madnefs; and 
a few hours after fhe was carried back 
to the village fhe expired. 


‘Thofe, who had heard the fate of 
whole battalions without pity, and the 
lofs of a battle, by which their country 
would probably fuffer irreparable da- 
mage, without concein, liftened toa tale 
of private diftrefs with uninterrupted at- 
tention. All regard to each other was 
for a while fufpended; tears by degrees 
overflowed every eye, and every bofom 
became fufceptible of Pity: but the 
whole circle prufed with evident regret, 
svhen the narrative was at anend; and 
would have bcen glad, that fuch another 
could have been told to continue their 
entertainment. Such was the Benevo- 
lence of Pity! Buta lady who had taken 
the opportunity of a very flight ac- 
quaintance to fatisty her curiofity, was 
touched with much deeper diftrefs; and 
fainting in the ftruggle to conceal the 
emotions of her mind, fell back in her 
chair: an accident which was not fooner 
diícovered, becaufe every eye had been 
fixed upon the fpeaker, and all attention 
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monopolized by the ftory. Every ones 
however, was ready to afford her aflift- 
ance; and it was foon difcovered, that 
fhe was mother to the lady whofe dif- 
trefs had afforded fo much virtuous 
pleafure to the company. It was not 
poffible to tel] her another ttory, which 
would revive the fame fenfations ; aud 
if it had, the world could not have 
bribed her to have heard it. Her af- 
fection to the fufferer was too {trong to 
permit her, on this eccafion, to enjoy 
the luxury of Pity, and applaud her 
benevolence for fenfations which fhew- 
ed its defeéts. It would, indeed, be 
happy for us, if we were to exift only 
in this ftrte of imperfeétion, that a 
greater hare of fenfibility i~ not allowed 
us; Lut it the mole, in the kindnefs of 
Unerring Wifdom, is pci mitted fcarce 
to diftinguifh light from darknej{s, the 
mole fhould not, furely, be praifed for 
the per pacocity of it’s fight. 

Let us diftinguiíh the malignity, 
which others confound with Benevo- 
lence, and applaud as Virtue; let that 
imperfection of nature, which is adapt- 
ed to an imperfeét ftate, teach us to hu- 
mility; and fix ou dependence upon 
Him, who has piomiled to * create in 
€ us a new heart and a right fpirit;” and 
to receive us to that place, wher our 
love of others, however ardent, can only 
increafe our felicity; becaufe in that 
place there will be no objeét, but fuch 
as Perfeét Benevolence can contemplate 
with delight., 
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Vix EA NOSTRA VOCOS» 


QU NON FECIMUS IFSI, 


Ovip. 


THE DEEDS OF LONG DESCENDED ANCESTORS 


ARE BUT BY GRACE OF IMPUTATION OURS. 


HE evils infeparably annexed to 
the prefent condition of man, are 
fo numerous and affli€tive, that it has 
been, from age to age, the tafk of fome 
to hewail, and of others to folace them; 
and he, therefore, will be in danger of 
feeing a common enemy, who fhall at- 
tempt to depreciate the few pleafures 
and felicities which nature has allowed 
us. 
Yer I will confefs, that I have fome- 
times employed my thoughts in examin- 


DrYDENe 


ing the pretenfions that are made to 
happineís, by the fplendid and envied 
condition of life; and have not thought 
the hour unp1o0fitabl y fpent, when I have 
detetted the impoftuie of counterfeit ad~ 
vantages, and found difquiet lurking 
under falie appearances of gaiety an 


grcatneíls. 


Iteis allerted by a tragic poct, that 
€ eft mifer nemo nifi comparatus—No 
€ man is miferable, but as he is com- 
* pared with others happier than him- 

E TELE" 
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€ felf. ‘This pofition is not ftriétly and 

hilofophically true. He might have 
aid, with rigorous propricty, that no 
man is happy but as he is compared 
with the miferable; for fuch is the ftate 
of this world, that we find in it abfolute 
mifery, but happinefs only comparative ; 
we may incur as much pain as we can 
poffibly endure, though we can never 
obtain as much happinefs as we might 
polhbly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewiíe, that many 
of our miferies are merely comparative: 
we are often made unhappy, not by the 

refence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
fence of fome fictitious good; of fome- 
thing which is got required by any real 
want of nature, which has not in itfelf 
any power of gratification, and which 
meither reafon — fancy would have 
ted us to wifh, did we not fee it 
aged pollefíion of others. 
- Fora mind difeafed with vain long- 
ings after unattainable advantages, no 
medicine can be prefcribed, but an im- 
partial enguiry into the real worth of 
that which is fo ardently defired. It is 
well known how much the mind, as 
well as the eye, is deceived by diftance; 
and, perhaps, it will be found, that 
of many imagined bleffings it may be 
doubted, whether he that wants or pof- 
fefles them has more realon to be fatisfied 
with his lot. | | 

The dignity of high birth and long 
extraction, no man,to whom nature has 
denied it, can confer upon himfelf; and 
therefore it deferves to be confidered, 
whether the want of that which can 
never be gained, may not eafily be en- 
dured. It is true, that if we confider 
the triumph and delight with which 
moft of thofe recount their anceftors who 
have ancettors to recount, and the arti- 
fices by which fome who have rren to 
unexpeéted fortune endeavour to infert 
themíelves into an honourable ftem, we 
fhail be inclined to fancy that wifdom 
or virtue may be had by inheritance, or 
that all the excellencies of a line of pro- 

itors are accumulated on their de- 
Fendart. Reafon, indeed, will foon in- 
form us, that our eftimation of hirth is 
arbitrary and capricious, and that dead 
anceftors can have no inftuence butupon 
imagination: let it then be examined, 
whether one dream may not operate in 
the place of another; whether he that 
awee nothing to forc-fathers, may not 
receive — pleafure from the confci- 
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oufnefs of owing all to himfelf; whether 
he may not, with a little meditation, find 
it more honourable to found than to 
contmue a family, and to gain dignity 
than tranímit it; whether, if he receives 
no dignity from the virtues of his fa- 
mily, he does not likewife efcape the dan- 
ger of being difgraced by their'crimes; 
and whether he that brings a new name 
into the world, has not the convenience 
of playing the game of life without a 
ftake, an opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to lofe. 

There is another opinion concerning 
happinefs, which approaches much more 
nearly to univerfality, but which may, 


— with equal reafon be difputed. 


he pretenfions to anceftral honours 
many of the fons of earth eafily fee to 
be it unded; but all agree to: cele- 
brate the advantage of hereditary riches, 
and to confider thofe as the minions o 
fortune, who are wealthy from their 
cradles, whofe eftate is * res non parta 
€ labore fed reliéta——The acquifition of 
¢ another, not of themfelves;” and whom 
a father’s induftry has difpenfed froma 
laborious attention to arts or commerce, 
and left at liberty to difpofe of life as 
fancy fhall direct them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, 
capable to difcern the belt ufe of time, 
and refolute to praétife it; it might be 
granted, I hink, without hefitation, 
that total libe would be a bleffing; 
and that it would be defirable to be Jeft 
at large to the exercife of religious and 
focial duties, without the interruption of 
importunate avocations. 

ut fince felicity is relative, and that 
which is the means of happinefs to one 
man may be to another the caufe of mi- 
fery, we are to confider, what ftate is 
beft adapted to human nature in it’s - 
fent degeneracy and frailty. And, fure- 
ly, tothe far greater number it is highly 
expedient, that they fhould by fome fet- 
tled fcheme of duties te cued from 
the tyranny of caprice, that they fhouid 
be driven on by neceffity through the 
paths of life with their attention con- 
fined to a ftated tafk, that they may be 
leís at leifure to deviate into mifchief at 

the call of folly. 
_ When we obíerve the lives of thofe 
whom an ample inheritance has let loofe 
to their own direétion, what do we dif- 
cover that ean exciteourenvy? Their time 
feems not to país with much applaute 
from others, or fatisfaftion to them- 
N na felves; 
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felves: many fquander their exuberance 
of fortune in luxury and debauchery, 
and have no other ufe of money than 
to inflathe their paffions, and riot in a 
wider ran of licentioufnefs; others, 
leís criminal indeed, but, furely, not 
much to be praifed, lie down to flcep, 
and rife up to trifle, are employed every 
morning in finding expedients to rid 

elves of the day, chafe pleafure 
through all the places af public refort, 
fly from London to Bath and from Bath 
to London, without any other reafon 
fes changing place, but that they go in 
queft of company as idle and as vagrant 
as themfelves, always endeavouring to 
raife fome new defire that they may have 
fomething to purfue, to rekindle fome 
hope which they know will be difap- 
pointed, changing one amufement for 
another which a few months will make 
equally infipid, or finking into languor 
and difeafe for want of fomething to ac- 
tuate their bodies or exhilarate their 
minds. 

Whoever has frequented thofe places, 
where idlers affemble to efcape from fo- 
litude, knows that this is generally the 
{tate of the wealthy: and from this ftate 
it 4s no great hardfhip to be debarred. 
No man can be happy in total idlenefs: 
he that fhould be condemned to lie tor- 
pid and motionlefs, * would fi 

creation,” fays South, * to the mines 
* and the gallies;” it is well, when 
nature or fortune find employment for 
thefe who would not have known how 
to procure it for themfelves. 

e, whofe mind is engaged by the ac- 
quifition or improvement of a fortune, 
not only efcapes the infipidity of indif- 
ference, and the tediouíneís of inacti- 
vity, gains enjoyments wholly un- 
known to fe who live lazily on the 
toil of others; for life affords no higher 
pleafure, than that of furmounting iR- 





culties, paſſing from one ſtep of fuccefs 
to another, forming new wifhes, and 


féeing them gratified. He that labours 
m any — or laudable undertaking, 
has Ins fatigues firft (upported by hope, 
and afterwards rewarded by joy; he is 
always moving to a certain end, and 
when he has attained it, an end more 
diftant invites him to a new purfuit. 

Ee does not, indeed, always happen, 


for re- 
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that diligence is fortunate; the wh<c# 
íchemes are broken b unexpeéted ac- 
cidents; the moft conftant perfeverance 
fometimes toils through life without a 
recompence: but labour, though unfuc- 
cefsful, is more eligible than idlenefs ; 
he that profecutes a lawful purrofe by 
lawful means, acts always with the ap- 
probation of his own reafon; he is ani- 
mated through the couríe of his endea- 
vours by an expeétation which, though 
not certain, he knows to be juft; and 
is at laft comforted in his difappoint- 
ment, by the confcioufnefs that he has 
not failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life is moft happy which 
affords us moft opportunities of gaining 
our own efteem; and what can any man 
infer in his own favour from a condi- 
tion to which, however profperous, he 
contributed nothing, and which the 
vileft and weakeft of the fpecies would 
have obtained by the fame right, had 
he happened to be the fon of the fame 
father? 

To ftrive with difficulties, and to 
conquer them, is the higheft human fe- 
licity; the next, is to ftrive, and deferve 
to conquer: but he whofe life has paf- 
fed without a conteft, and who can 
boaft neither fuccefs nor merit, can fur- 
vey himfelf only as a ufeleís filler of 
exiftence; and if he is content with his 
own charaéter, muít owe his fatisfac- 
tion to infenfsbility. 

‘Thus it appears that the fatirift ad- 
vifed rightly, when he direéted us to 
refi ourfelves to the hands of Heaven, 
and to leave to fuperior powers the de- 
termination of our lot: 


Permittes ipfis expendere Numiribus, guid 
Conweniat nobis, rebufgue fit utile noffrisz 
Catior eff illis bomo quam fibi. 


Intruft thy fortune to the pow”rs above: 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. 

In goodnels as in greatnefs they excel: 

Ah! thats we lov'd ourfelves but half fo well. 
Davyvprn. 


What ftate of life admits moft happi- 
niefs, js uncertain; but that uncertainty 
ought to reprefs the petulance of com- 
parifon, and filence the murmurs of dif- 
content. 

T 
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EDCH WAS THE FATE OF VAIN LOQUACIT Y. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
exe, 


O be courteous to all, but familiar 
with few, is a maxim which 1 
onte defpifed, as originally proceeding 
from a mean and contraGed mind, the 
frigid caution of weaknefs and timidity. 
A tame and indifcriminate civility I im- 
puted to a dread of the contempt or the 
petulance of others, to fears from which 
the wit and the gentleman are exempted 
by a confcioufneís of their own dignity, 
by their wer to reprefs infolence and 
ence ridicule; and a general fhynels 
and referve I confidered as the reproach 
of our country, as the effect of an illi- 
beral education, by which neither a po- 
Jite addrefs, an sate corfidence, or a ge- 
meral acquaintance with public life, is 
to be ired. ‘This opinion, which 
continued to flatter the levity and pride 
that produced it, was itrengthened by 
the example of thofe whofe manner in 
the diffidence df youth I wifhed to imi- 
tate, who entered a mixed company with 
an air of fereme familiarity, accofted 
e man like an old acquaintance, and 
thought only of making {post for the reit 
of any with whom their caprice Should 
happen to be offended, without regard to 
their age, charaéter, or condition. 

But I now wifh, that I had regulated 
my conduct by the maxim which I de- 
{pifed, for I fhould then have efcaped a 
misfortune which I can never retrieve; 
and the feníe of which I am now endea- 
vouring to fuipend, by — it to you 
as a lefion to others, and confidering my 
lofs of happinefS as an acquifition of 
wildo. 

While I was in France with a travel- 
ling tutor, I received a letter which ac- 
quainted me that my father, who had 
been long declining, was dezd; and that 
it was neceflary I fhould immediately re- 
turn to England to take poffeffion of his 
eítate, which was not inconfiderable, 
though there were mortgages upon it to 
near f it’s value. 


When I arrived, [found a ¡ettér which 





the old gentleman had written and di- 
reéted to me with his own hand. Itcon- 
tained fome general] rules for my con- 
duét, and fome animadverfions upon his 
own. He took notice of the incumbrance 
under which he left me the paternal in- 
heritance, which had defcenced through 
many generations, and exprefled the moit 
earneft defire, that it might yet be tranf- 
mitted intire to pofterity: with this view, 
he faid he had negotiated a marriage be- 
tween me and the only daughter of his 
old friend, Sir George Homeftead of the 
North, an amiable young lady, whofe 
alliance would be an honour to my fa- 
mily, and whofe fortune would much 
more than redeem my eftate. 

He had riven the knight a faithful ac- 
count of his affairs, who, after havin 
taken fome time to coniider the propofa) 
and confult his friends, had confented 
to the match, upon condition that his 
daughter and I fhould be agreeable to 
each other, and my behaviour fhould 
confirm the charaéter which had been 
given of me. Ivy father added, that he 
h d to have lived till this alliance 
had taken place; but as Providence had 
otherwife determined, he intreated, as 
his haft requeft, that as foonas my affairs 
fhould be feitled and decency would per- 
mit, I would -make Sir George a vifit, 
and negleét nothing to accomplifh his 


PS 
was touched with the zeal and ten- 
dernefs of parental affection, which was 
then dircéting me to happineís, after the 
heart that felt it had ceafed to beat, and 
the hand that cxprefled it was moulder- 
ing in the duít. had alfo feen the lady, 
not indeed fiance we were children; but 
I remember that her perfon was a — 
able, and her temper íwcet: I did not 
therefore hefitate a 2n0oment, whether my 
father’s injunétion fhould be obeyed. fi 
proceeded to fettle his affairs; I took an 
account of his d.bts and credits, vifited 
the tenants, recovered my ufual gaiety, 
and at the end of about nine months fet 
out for Sir George's feat in the north; 
having before opened an epiftolary tor- 
relpondence, 
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refpondence, and expreffel my impati- 
ence tg polleís the happinefs which my 
father had fo kindly tecured. 

I was better pleated to be well meunt- 
ed, than to loll in a chariot, or be jum- 
biel in a poft-chaife; and I knew that 
Sir George was an old {port{man,a plain 
hearty blade, who ld like me better 
an a pair of buckíkin breeches on the 
back of a good hunter, than in a trim- 
med fuit and a gaudy equipage: I there- 
fore fet out on horfeback with only one 
fervant, and reached Stilton the frit 
night. 

n the morning, as I was mounting, 
a gentleman, who had juft got on horfe- 
back before me, ordered his fervant to 
make fome enquiry about the road, 
which I happened to overhear, and told 
him with great familiarity, that I was 
going the fame way, and if he pleafed 
we would travel together: to this he con- 
fented, with as much franknefs, and as 
little ceremony; and I fet forward, great- 
ly delighted that chance had afforded me 
a companion. 

We immediately entered into conver- 
fation, and Í foon found that he had 
been abroad: we extolled the roads and 
the policy of France, the cities, the pa- 
laces, and the villas; entered into a cri- 
tical examination of the moft celebrated 
feats in England, the uliarities of the 
building and fituation, crofs ways, mar- 
ket towns, the impofition of innkeepers, 
and the fports of the field; topics by 
which we mutually recommended our- 
felves to each other, as we had both op- 
| inities to diicover eque knowledge, 
and to difplay truth with fuch evidence 
as prevented «diveríity of opinions. 

After we had rode about two hours, 
we overtook another gentleman, whona 
we accolted with the fame familiarity 
that we had uled to each other; we afked 
him how far he was going and which 
way, at what rate he travelled, where he 
put up, and inany other queitions of the 
fame kind. The gentleman, who ap- 

ared to be near fitty, received our ad- 
dreí3 with great coolneís, returned fhort 
and indirect anfwers to our enquirics, 
and, often looking with great attention 
on us both, Sometimes put forward that 
he might get before us, and fometimes 
checked his horie that he might remain 
behind. But we were refolved to dif- 
appoint bim; and, finding that his re- 
derve encreated, and he was vitibly dif- 
pleaíed, we winked at cach other, and 
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dete: mined th: old put fhould afford us 
fome fpoit. After we had rode to ther 
upon very ill terms more thin h tan 
hour, my comp ani n, with an ar of cere- 
monious gravity, afkesl him if he knew 
any houfe upon the road whore he might 
be ac om: dated witha wench. ‘Ihe 
gentleman, wh. was, I believe, afraid of 
giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not 
refent this infult any otherwife than by 
making no reply. I then began to tak 
to my companion as if we had becn old 
acquaintance, reminding him that the 
gentleman extremely refembicd a perfon, 
from whom wre had taken a gil that he 
was seg Aa to a bagnio, and, indeed, 
that his prefent referve made me ſuſpect 
him to be the fame; but that as we wie 
willing to afk his pardon, we hoped it 
would be forgot, and that we fhould ftill 
have the pleafure of dining together ut 
the next inn. The gentleman was {till 
filent; but as his perplexity and refent- 
ment vifibly increafed, he proportiona- 
bly increafed our entertainment, which 
dil not however laft long, for he fud- 
denly turned down al] ne; upon which 
we Se up a horíe laugh, that continued 
till he was out of hearing, and then pur- 
fuing our journey, we talked of our ad- 
venture, which afforded us converfation 
and merriment for the reft of the day. 
The next morning we parted, and in 
the evening I arrivedat Homettead Hall. 
The old knight received me with great 
aftegtion, and immediately introduced 
me to his daughter, whom I now thought 
the fineft woman I had ever feen. I 
could eafily difcover, that I was not wel- 
come to her meiely upon her father’s 
recommendation, and I enjoyed by an- 
ticipation the felicity which I confidered 
as within my grafp. But the pleafinge 
fcene, in which I had fuffered my ima- 
gination to wander, fuddenly difappeared 
as by the power of enchantment 3 with- 
out any vilible motive, the bchaviour of 
the whole family was changed, my affi- 
duities to the lady were reprce.led, fhe 
was never to be found alone, the knisht 
treated me with acold civility, Iwas no 
lenger a party in their vifits, nor was I 
wiklingly attende l even by th- fervants. 
I made many attempts to diícov r tie 
caufe of this misfoitune, but witout 
fuccefs; and one morning, when I ? id 
drawn Sir George into the garden by 
himfelf, and was about to urge him upon 
the fubieét, he prevente i me by faying, 
that his promile to my tathcr, tor uaa 
e 
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he had the higheft regard, as I well 
knew, was conditional; that he had al- 
ways refolved to leave his daughter a 
free choice, and that fhe had requefted 
him to acquaint me, that her affeétions 
were othierwte engaged, and to intrcat 
that I would therefore difcontinue my 
ad treffes. My furprize and concern at 
tris declaration were fuch as left me no 
power to repiyz and I faw Sir George 
turn from me and go into the houfe, 
without making any attempt to ftop 
him, or to obtain a turther explanation. 
Afterwards, indeed, I frequently expof- 
tulated, intreated, and complained; but 
perceiving thot all was ineffectual, I 
took my leave, and determined that I 
would fill solicit bv letter; for the lady 
hed taken fuch poi Goa of my heart, 
thet I wan’ i iœ Sully ña: < married her, 
though i aad be fure that her father 
would imme ¢itte:« aave left all his for- 
tuns to a “ran rer. 

I meditated on my cepiftolary project 
all the way to London, and before I had 
been three days in town, I wrote a long 
- letter to Sir George, in which I conjured 
him, in the ftrongelt terms, to account 
for the change in his behaviour; and in- 
fitted, that, on this occafion, to conceal 
the truth, was in the higheft degree dif- 
honourable to himfelf, and injurious to 
me. 

To this letter, after about ten days, I 
received the following aníwer: 


SIR, 

JIT is with great reluétance that I re- 
veal the motives of my conduct, be- 

caufe they are much to yourdifadvantage. 


“Che incloted is a letter which I received’ 


from a,worthy gentleman in this coun- 
ty, and contains a full anfwer to your 
enquiries, which I had rather you fhould 
seceive in any hand than in mine. 
I am your humble fervant, 
Geo. HOMESTEAD. 


I immediately opened the paper in- 
cloted, in which, with the utmoft impa- 
ticnce, I read as follows; 


SIR, 
Saw a perfon with your family yel- 
terday at the races, to whom, as I 

was toon after informed, you intended 

to give your daughter. Upon this oc- 
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cafion, it is my indifpeníable duty to 
acquaint you, that if his character is to 
be determined by his company, he will 
inevitably entail difeafes and beggary 
upon his pofterity, whatever be the me- 
rit of his wife, or the affluence of his 
fortune. He overtook me on the road 
from London a few weeks ago, in con- 
pany with a wretch, who by their dii- 
courfe appeared to be his old and fa- 
miliar acquaintance, and whom I well 
remember to have been brought beforc 
my friend Juftice Worthy, when I was 
accidentally at his houfe, as the keeper 
of a brothel in Covert Garden. He 
has fince won a confiderable fum with 
falfe dice at the mafquerade, for which 
he was obliged to leave the kingdom, 
and is ftill liable to a prolecution. Be 
affured that I have perfeé&t knowledge of 
both; for fome incidents, which it is not 
necellary to mention, kept me near them 
fo long on the road, that it is impoffibie 
I fhould be miftaken. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
JAMES TRUEMAN. 


The moment I had read this letter, the 
riddle was folved. I knew Mr. True- 
man to be the gentleman wi:om I had 
concurred with a ftranger, picked up by 
accident, to infult without provocztion. 
on the road. I was in a moment co- 
vered with confufion; and though I was 
alone, could not help hiding my face 
with my hands. I abhorred my folly, 
which appeared yet more enormous every 
time it was reviewed. 

I courted the iociety of a ftranger, 
and a ftranger I perfecuted with infult: 
thus I affociated with infamy, and thus 
my affociate became known. I hoped, 
however, to convince Sir George, that 
I had no knowledge of the wretch whole 
infamy I had fared, except that which 
I acquired from the letter ot his friend. 
But before I had taken proper mecalures 
for my juítification, I had the mortifi- 
cation to hear that the lady was marvrie.l 
to a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
long made his addreifes, ond whom Sir 
George had before rejected, in the ar- 
dour of itis friendfhip tor my tather. 

How narrow, Ir. Adv uturer, is the 
path of rectitude, and kouw much may 
be loft by the flightett devinicon! 

I am your humble fovant, 
¿LLULUS. 
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AT HUMLM MOERORE GRAVI DEDUCIT ET ANGITSO. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 
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1753- 
Hor. 


WRINCS THE SAD SOUL, AND BENDS IF DOWN TO EARTH. 


NTF of the moft remarkable dif- 

ferences betwixt ancient ancl mo- 
aterm trag de, ari ſe from e PEIE 
cuftom of deforibing only thofe difti efles 
that are occafñoned by the paMon of love; 
a paffion which, from the unive fality of 
its dominion, may d ubticis jultly claim 
a large fhare im r*preicntations of human 
life; but which, by totally cngroffing the 
theatre, had contributed to degrade that 
noble fchool of virtue into an academy 
of effeminacy- 

WVhen Racine fuaded the celebrated 
Arnauld to read his Phedra—* Why,” 
faid that fevere critic to his friend, * have 
€ you falfified the manners of Hippoli- 
€ tus, and reprefented him in love ?*— 
€ Alas?” replied the poet, € without that 
< circumattance, how would the ladres 
= and the beaux have reccived my piece?’ 
find it may weil be imagined, that to 
gratify fo confiderable and important a 
part of his audience, was the powerful 
motive that induced Corneille to ener- 
wate even the imatchleís and affecting 
fory of Oedipus, by the frigid and im- 
—— epifode of Theſeus s paſſion for 

irce. 

Shakefpeare has fliewn us, by his Ham- 
Jet, Macbeth, and Crrla.,and, above ail, 
wy his Lear, that very intereiting trage- 
dies may be written, that are not found- 
ed on gallantry and love; and that Boi- 
leau was milftaken, when he afirmed— 


de Pame r la — peinture, 
EA pour aller au cocur la route la plus fire. 








“Ll hofe tender fenes that pictur’d love impart, 
infure fuccefs and beit engage tle heart. 


The diitreffes in this tragedy are of a 
very wncommon rature, anl are not 
touched upon by any other drainatic 
author. They are occahoned by a rafh 
retolution of an aced monarch, of ftrong 

aflons and quicx fenfibility, to regn 
las crown, and to divide his king lom 
among histhreeclaughters; theyoun, ft 
of whom, who was his favourite, not 
anfwering his es, eva expectations in 
expreflions of attection to him, he for 
ever banifies, and cndows her (Giters 
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with Ler allotted Mac. Their unna- 
tura' ingratitude, theintolcr able affront , 
1adi,n ti s, and crue'ties, he fuffers from 
them, and the icmeorte he feels from his 
imprudent refignation of his power, at 
firik inflame him with the moft violent 
rage, and by degrecs drive him to mad- 
neis and death. ‘This is the outline of 
the fable. 

f Mall confine myfelf at prefent to 
confider finely the judgment and art of 
the poet, in «deferibing the origin and 
progrefs of the diftraction of Lear; in 
which, I think, he has fucceeded better 
than any other writer; even than Euri- 
pides himfelf, whom Longinus fo high- 
ly commends for his reprefentation of 
the madneís of Oreftes. 

It is well contrived, that the firit af- 
front that is offered Lear, fhould be a 
propofal from Gonerll, his eldeft daugh- 
ter, to leffen the number of his knights, 
which muft needs affeét and irritate a 
perfon fo jealous of his rank and the re- 
{pect due to it. He is at firít aftonifhed 
at the complicated impudence and in- 
pas of this defign; but quickly 

indles into rage, and refolves to depart 
initantiy: 


Darknef< and devils! , 
Sadule my honrfes, call my train together— 
Degen’rate baitard! PII mot trouble thee. 





This is followed tow a fevere reflection 
upon his own folly for refigning his 
crown; and a foleimn invoration to Na- 
ture, to heap the moft horrible curfes on 
the head of Goneill, that her own oft- 
{pring may prove equally cruel and un- 
natural — 





that fhe may feel, 
How fharprr than a ferpent’s tocth it bs, 
To have a thanklefs child! 





When Albany demands the caufe of 
this pafñon, Lear anfwers—* Ill tell 
€ thec!” but immediately crics out to 
CG onerill— 

Life and death' I am afhamed, 


That thou haft power tv fhaxe my manhood 
thus. 





— Blata 
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Biafts and fogs upon thee! 
"Th' untented woundings af a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fenfe about thee! 


He ftops a little and refiecéts: 


Ha! is it come to this? 
Let it be fo! I have another daughter, 
Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable. 
When the (hall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wol6íh vifage 





He was, however, miftaken ; for the firft 
objeét he encounters in the cattle of the 
Earl of Gloucefter, whither he fled to 
meet his othcr daughter, was his fervant 
in the itocks;-from whence ht may eafily 
con'eéture what reception he is to mect 
with: 

Death on my ftate! Wherefore 

Should he fit here? 


He adds immediately afterwards— 





O me, my heart! my rifing heart!—but down. 


By which fingle line, the inexpreffible 
anguifh of his mind, and the dreadful 
confliét of oppofite palfions with which 
it is agitated, are more forcibly exprefied, 
than by the long and laboured ípeech, 
enumerating the caufes of his anguifh, 
that Rowe and other modern tragic 
writers would certainly have put into 
his mouth. But Nature, Sophocles, and 
Shakefpeare, reprefent the feelings of the 
heart in a different manner; by a broken 
hint, a fhort exclamation, a word, ora 
look : 


They mingle not, "mid deep-felt fighs and 
groans, 

Defcriptions gay, or quaint comparifons, 

Wo flowery far-fetch’d thoughts their fcenes 
admit; 

Ill fu ts conceit with paffion, woe with wit. 

Here paffion prompts each fhort, exprefiive 
fpe ch; 

Or filence paints what words can never Ww. 


When Jocafta, in Sophocles, has difco- 
vered that Oedipus was the murderer 
of her hufband, fhe immediately leaves 
the ftage; but in Corneille and Dryden 
fhe continues on it during a whole fcene, 
to bewail he. deftiny in fet fpeeches. I 
fhould he guilty of infenfibility and in- 
juftice, if I did not take this occafion te 
acknowledge, that I have been more 
moved and delighted, by hearin: is 
fingle line fpoken by the only aétor of 
the age who underftands and relifhes 
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thefe little touches of nature, and there- 
fore the only ane qualified to perfonate 
this moft dificult charaéter of Lear, than 
by the moit pompous declaimer of the 
molt pompous {peeches in Cato or Ta- 
merlane. ; 

In the next fcene the old king appears 
in a very diitreísful fituation. e inp 
forms Regan, whom he believes to be 
ftill a€tuated by filial tenderne{s, of the 
cruelties he had fuffered from her fier 
Gonerill, in very pathetic terms- 


— 


— — Beloved Regan, 
Thy filters naught— O Regan' the hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs,like a vulture,here. 
J fearce can fpeak ro thee— thou It not believe 
With how deprav'd å quality —O Regan l 


It is a ftroke of wonderful art in the 
poet to reprefent him incapable of fpeci- 
fying the particular ill ulage he has re- 
ceived, and breaking off thus abruptly, 
as if his voice was choaked by tendernefs 
and refentment. 

When Regan counfels him to afk her 
filter forgivenefs, he falls on his knees 
with a very ftriking kini of irony, and 
afks her how fuch fupplicating language 
as this beco:neth him: 


Dear daughter, I c nfefs that lam old; 

Age is unneceffarv: on my knees I beg, 

That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, ard 
food. 


But being again exhorted to fue for re- 
conciliation, the advice wounds him td 
the quick, and forces him into execra- 
tions againít Gonerill, which, though 
they chill the foul with horror, are yet 
well fuited to the impetuofity of his 
teniper: 


She hath abated rre of half my train; 

Look’d black upon me; ftruck me with her 
tongue, 

Molt ferpent like, upon the very heart———— 

All the ora vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ungrateful top! Strike her young 
bones, E 

Ye taking airs, with lamenefs! 

Ye nimble lightnings, dait your Alinding 
flames 

Into her fcornfu) eyes! 








Thewretched king, little imag’ ning that 
he is to be outcaít from Regan alfo, adds 
vey movingly— 


“Tis not im thee 


‘Fo grudge my pleafures, to cut off my traia, 
To bandy hafty — to [cant my ma 
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Thon better know" 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood— 
Thy ha'fo’ th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd 


‘That the hopes he had conceived of ten- 
der ufage from Regan fhould be deceived, 
heightens his diftrefs to a great degree. 
Ver it is ftill aggravated and increafed, 
by the fudden appearance of Gonerill; 
upon the unexpeéted fight of whom he 
exclaims— 








Who comes here? O heavens! 

If you do love o'd men, if your fwect [way 

Allow obedience, if yourfelves are old, 

Make it your cavfe; fend down and take my 
part! 


This addrefs is farely pathetic beyond 
expreflion; it is fcarce enough to ak 
of it in the cold terms of criticifm. 





never read without tears: 
Art not afham'd to look upon this beard? 


This fcene abounds with man 
turns of paffion, or rather con 
very different paffions. The inhuman 
daughters urge him in vain, by all the 


fophiítical and unfilial arguments they 


were miftreíles of, to dirmtinifh the nem- 
ber of his train. He aníwers thera by 
enly four poignant words: 

I gave you all! 


When Regan at laft confents to re- 
ceive him, but without any attendants, 
for that he might be ferved by her own 
domeftics, he can no longer contain his 
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here 
follows a queftion to Gonerill, that I have 


noble 
¡ts af 
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difappointment and rage. Firt he ap- 
peals to the heavens, and points out to 
them a fpectacle that is indeed inimita- 
bly affecting— 


You fee me here, ye Gods! a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age, wretched in both: 
IF fe be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 
Againft their father, fool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely! 


Then fuddenly he addreffes Gonerill and 
Regan in the fevereft terms and with the 
bitiereft threats: 


No, you unnatural hags! 

I will have fuch revenges on you both— 

That all the world fhal! I will do fuch 
things 

What they are yet, I know not—— 








Nothing occurs to his mind fevere 
enough for them to fuffer, or him to in- 
fi&. His pafiton rifes to a height that 
deprives him of articulation. e tells 
them that he will fubdue his forrow, 
though almoft irrefiftible; and that they 
fhall not triumph over his weakneís: 
—— You think IJl weep! 
No! I ll not weep; I have foll caufe of y eeping; 
But this heart fhall break mte a thoufand 

flaws, ; 
Or cer PH weep! 
He corcludes-—— 
O fool—I fhall go mad! 
which is an artful anticipation, that ja- 
dicioufly pares us for the dreadful 


pre 3 
event that is to follow in the fucceeding 
aéts. 
Z 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 2753. 


SPERAT INFESTIS, METUIT SECUNPUS, 
ALTERAM SORTEM BENE FPREFARATUM 


FECT USe- 


Hoz» 


WHOE' ER ENJOYS TH” UNTROWBIED BREAST? 
WITH VIRTUE’S TRANQUIL WISDOM EBLEST 5 
WITH HOPE THE GLOOMY HOUR CAN CHEERS 


AWD TEMPER HAPPINESS WITH FEARs« 


A LME T, the Dervife, who watched 

the facred lamp in the fe pulchre of 
the Prophet, us he one day role up trom 
the devotions of the morning, which he 
had performed at the gate of the temple 
with his body turned towards the cait, 
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anfi his forehead on the earth, faw be- 
fore him a man in fplendid apparel, at- 
tended by a long retinue, — gazed 
itedfaftly at him with a look of mourn- 
ful°complacence, and feemed defirous to 
fpeak, but unwilling to offend. 
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“The Dervife, after a fhort filence, ad- 
~wanced, and faluting him with the calm 
dignity which independence conters upon 
humility, requetted that he would reveal 
his purpofe. 
< Almet,” aid the ftradnger, * thou 
leeít before thee a man, whom the 
hand of profperity has overwhelmed 
with wretchedneís. Whatever I once 
defired as the means of happineís, I 
now poffefs; but I am not yet happy, 
and therefore I deípair. I regret the 
lapíe of time, becaufe it glides awa 
without enjoyment; and as I ex 
nothing in the future but the vanities 
of the pait, I do not wifh that the tu- 
ture fhould arrive. Yet I tremble leit 
it fhould be cut off; and my heart 
finks when I anticipate the moment, 
in which eternity fhall clofe over the 
vacuity of my life like the fea upon the 
path of a fhip, and leave no traces of 
my exiftence mere durable than the 
furrow which remains after the waves 
have united. If in the treafures of thy 
wililora there is any precept to obtain 
felicity, vouchfafe it to me: for thi 
purpofe am I come; a purpofe whic 
yet I feared to reveal, left, like all the 
former, it fhould be difappointed.” 
Arlimet liftened, with looks of altonifh- 
ment and pity, to this complaint of a 
being, in whem reafon was known to 
be a pledge of immortality; but the fe- 
renity of his countenance ioon returned; 
and, itretching out his hand towards 
Heaven— 


STRANGER, faid he, the know- 
led ze which I have received from the 
Prophet, I will communicate to thee. 
As I was litting one evening at the 
porch of the temple penfive and alone, 
Inine eye wandered among the multi- 
tude that was Ícattered before me; and 
while I remarked the wearineís and fo- 
licitude which was vifible in every coun- 
tenace, I was fuddenly ftruck with a 
ienie of their condition. ‘£ Wretched 
< mortals,’ faid I, * to what purpofe are 
you buíy? If to produce happinefs, by 
whom is it enjoyed? Do the linens of 
Egypt and the lks of Perfia, beftow 
ty on thofe who wear them, equal 
to the wretchedineís of yonder flaves 
whom I fee leading the camels that 
bring them ? Is the fineneís of the 
texture, or the — of the tints, 
regarded with delight by thoic to 
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whom cuftom has rendered them fa- 
miliar? or can the power of habit 
render others infenfible of pain, who 
live only to traverfe the defart; a 
ícene of dreadful uniformity, where 
a barren level is bounded only by 
the horizon; where no change of pro- 
ſpect, or variety of images, relieves the 
traveller from a fenfe of toil and dan- 
ger, of whirlwinds which in a mo- 
ment may bury him in the fand, and 
of thirit which the wealthy have given 


half their poleflions to allay? Do 
theie on whom hereditary diamonds 
fparkle with unregarded luítre, gain 


rom the pofleflion what is loft by 
the wretch who feeks them in the 
mine; who lives excluded from the 
common bounties of nature; to whom 
even the viciffitude of day and night 
is not Known; who fighs in perpetual 
darknefs, and whofe life is one mourn- 
ful alternative of infenfibility and la— 
beur? If thofe are not happy who pof- 
iels, in proportion as thoíe are wretch— 
ed who beftow, how vain a dream is 
the life of man! And if there is, in- 
deed, fuch difference in the value of 
exiftence, how fhall we acquit of par- 
tiality the hand by which this dier- 
ence has been made? 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, 
and my heart burned within me, I be- 
came fenfible of a fudden influence from 
above. The itreets and the crowds of 
Mecca difappeared; I found myfelf fit- 
ting on the declivity of a mountain, and 
perceived at my right-hand an angel, 
whom I knew to be Azoran the mi- 
nifter of reproof. When I faw him I 
was afraid. I caft mine eye upon the 

round, and was about to deprecate 
his anger, when he commanded me to 
be filent. < Almet,”* faid he, * thou 
+< hat devoted thy iife to meditation, 
that thy sounfel might deliver igno- 
rance from the mazes of error, and 
detes, pretumption from the precipice 
ef guilt: but the book of nature thou 
ha@ read without underitanding; it 
is again open before thee; look up, 
confider it and be wife.” 

I looked up, and heheld an inclofure, 
beautiful as the gardens of Paradife, but 
of a mall extent. Through the middle, 
there was a green walk; at the end, a 
wild defart; and beyond, impenetrable 
darkneis. The walk was fhaded with 
trecs of every kind, that were covered at 
o 2 once 
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once with bloffoms and fruit; innumera- 
ble beds were fingins 11 the brair ches; 
the grafs was interming:ed with flowers, 
which impregnated the b,e>ze with fra, 
grance, and painted the path with beau- 
ty: cn one Gde flo ved a g uth tranipa- 
wnt feam, which was jutt heard to 
murmur over th golden fands that 
fparkletactn bottom; and on the other 
wor vw F sard bowers, fountains, grot- 
tocs 2 a Ca.chiucs, which diveaffied the 
ícene weith endleís vars tz, but did not 
conceal ile be unds. 

- Wh te I was gazing in a tranfport of 
delight and wonder on th:s enchanting 
for, I prrceived a man ftcaling along 
the walk with a thoughtful and delibe- 
rate pace: his eyes weie fixed upon the 
eart”, and his arms crofled on his bo- 
fom; he fometimes ftarted, as if a fudden 
par~ bad feized him; his countenanee 
exprefled folicitude arid terror; he look- 
ed found with a figh, and having gazed 
a momeni on the defart that lay before 
him, he ftemed as if he wifhed to ftop, 
but was impelied forwards ty fome in- 
vifible power: his features, however, foon 
fettied again into a calm melancholy; 
his eye was again fixed on the ground; 
and he went on, as before, with apparent 
relugiance, but without emotion. I was 
fl-uck with this appearance; and turn- 
ing haftily to the Kaaa, was about to 
enquire what could produce fuch infe- 
licity in a being, furrounded with every 
objeét that could gratify every feufle; 
but he pir vented my red ue(t: * e book 
€ of nature,” faid he, * 1s before thee; 
< look up, confi ter it, and be wife.” I 
looked, and beheld a valley between two 
ynountains that were craggy and barren; 
on the path thcre was no verdure, and 
the mountains aftorded no thode; the fun 
burned in the zenith, and every fprin 
was dried up; but the vall + t iminate 
in a country that was pleatint and fer- 
tile, shac with woods, and adorned 
wih buildings. At a fecond view, I 
diicovered a anan `n this valicy, meagre 
indeed and n-ked, but his countenance 
was chearful, and his deportment aétive: 
he kept his eye fixerl upon the country be- 
fore him, 2rd luvked as if he v ould have 
run, but that he was reftrained, as the 
othe: Lid been impeiled, by fome feciet 
influence: ion ctinats indeed, I perceiv- 
ed a Drinnen expe fion of pain, and fome- 
times he fiepp.d fhort as # his foot was 
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pierced by the afperities of the way; but 
the {prightlinefs of his countenance in- 
tantly returned, and he preffed forward 
la appearance of repining or com- 
piaint. 
I turned again toward the Angel, im- 

poner to enquire from what fecret fource 

appinefs was derived, in a fituation fo 
different from that in which it might, 
have been expefted: but he again pre- 
vented my requelt; * .Almet,” faid he, 
€ remember what thou haft feen, and let 
this memorial be written upon the ta- 
blets of thy heart. emember, Al- 
met, that the world in which thou art 
placed, is bvt the icad to another; and 
that haypineís depends not upon the 
path. but the end: the value of this 
period of rhy exiftence is fixed by hope 
and. fear. he wretch who -wifhed to 
linger in the garder, who fogked round 
upon it’s limits with terrof, was defti- 
tute of enioyment, becaufe he was 
deititute of hope, and was ——— 
tormented by the dread of lofing that 
which yet he did not enjoy: the fon 
of the birds had been ted till it 
was not heard, and the flowers had fo 
often recurred, that their uty was 
not feer; the river d by unno- 
ticed; and he feared to life his eye to 
the profpeét, left he fhould Behold the 
wafte that circumíciibed it But he 
that toiled through the valley was hap- 

y» becaufe he looked forward with 

pe. ‘Thus, to the fojourner upon 

earth, it is of little moment, whether 
the path he treads be ftrewed with 
flowers or with thorns, if he perceives 

himfelf to ap ch thofe regions, im 
com parifon of which the thorns and the 
flowers of this wilderneís lofe their 
diftinétion, and-are both alike impo- 
tent to give pleafure or pami 
< What then has Eternal Wifdom 
unequally diftributed? “That which 
can make every tation happy, and 
without which ¢very ftation muft be 
wretched, 1s acquired by Virtue, and 
Virtue is pofible to all, Remember, 
Almet, the vifion which thogo haft feen; 
añd let my words be written on the 
tablet of thy heart, that thou mayeft 
dire&t the wanderer to happinefs, and 
juitify Gop ta men.” 

While the voite of Azoran was 
foun ling in my ear, the profpeét va ~ 
ed from before me, and I found myfel£ 

agan 
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again fitting at the porch of the temple. 

e fun was gone down, the mu!titude 
was retired to reft, and the folemn quiet 
of midnight concurre 1 with the refolu 
tion of inv doubts to compleat the tran- 
quillity of my mind. 

Such, my fon, was the vificn which 
the Prophet vouchfafed me, not for my 
fake only, but for thine. Thou haft 
foucht felicity in temporal things; and, 
therefore, thou art difappointed. Let 
not inftruction be lot upon thee, as the 
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feal of Mahomet in the well of Aris: but 
go thy way, lct thy flock cloath the nak- 
ed, and thy table feclthe hungry; de- 
liver the poor from oppreffion, ani let 
thy converfaticn be Above. ‘Thus fhalt 
thou € rejoice in Hope,” and loox for- 
ward to the end of hfe as the conifum- 
mation of thy felicity- 


Almet, in whofe breat devotion kmd- 
led as he fpake, returned into the tem- 
ple, and the itranger departed in peace. 


DECEMBER 11, 1753- 


Fiore 


ALL PARE TO WRITE, WHO CAN OR CANNOT READ. 


HEY who have attentively con- 
fidered the hiftory of mankind, 
know that every age has it’s pecuhar 
charaster. At one time, nodefire is felt 
but for military honours; every fummer 
affords battles and eges, and the world 
is filled with ravage, blocdíhed, and de- 
vaftation: this fanguinary fury at length 
fubfides, ani nations are «divided into 


faftions, by controverfies about points ` 


that will never be decided. Men then 
grow weary of debate and altercation, 
and apply themfelves to the arts of pro- 
fit; trading companies are formed,vma- 
nufactures improved, and navigation 
extended; and nothing is any longer 
thought on, but the increafe and pre- 
fervation of property, the artifices of 
ettirg money, and the pleafures of 
pending it. : 
The prefent ace, if we confider chi fly 
the ftate of our own —— may be 
{tiled with great propriety, The Age of 
Authors; for, perhaps, there never was 
a time, in which men of all degrees of 
ability, of every kind of education, of 
every profeffion and employment, were 
Ating with ardour fo general to the preis. 
he province of writing was formerly 
left to thofe who, by ftudy, or appear- 
ance of ittudy, were fuppófed to have 
gained knowle lge unattainable ed the 
bufy part of mankind; but in theíe en- 
lightened days, every man is qualified to 
inftruét every other man; and he that 
beats the anvil, or guides the plpugh, 
mot content with fupplyine corporqu ne- 
ceffities, amufes himiclf in the hours of 


leifure with providing intellettual plea- 
fures for his countrymen. 

It may be obferved, that of this, as of 
other evils, complaints have been made 
by every generation: but though it may 

erhaps be trus, that at all times more 

ave been willing than have been able to 
write, yet ter. is mo realon for beliey- 
ing, that the dogmatical legions of the 
prefent race were ever equalled in num- 
ber by any fermer period; for fo widely 
is fpread the itch of literary pralíe, that 
almoft every man is an author, either in 
at or in purpofe; has ether bettowed 
his favours on the public, or witholds 
them, that they may be more feafonably 
offered, or made more worthy of ac- 
ceptance. 

In former times, the pen, like the 
fword, was confidered us configned by 
nature to the hands of men; the ladies 
contented themíelves with private vir- 
tues and domeitic excellence; and a fe~- 
male writer, like a female warrior, was 
confidered as a kind of xcentric being, 
that deviated, however illuitiioufly, from 
her due fphere of motion, and was there- 
fore rather to be gazed at with wonder, 
than countenanced by imitation. But 
as the times palit are faid to have been 
a nation of Amazons, who drew the bove 
and wielded the battle-axe, formed en- 
campments and wafted nations; the re- 
volution of years has now produced a 
generation of Amazons of the pen, who 
with the fpirit of their predeceflors have 
fet malolos tvranny at defiance, ai- 
íerted their claim to the regions of fci- 

ences 
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ence, and feem refolved to conteft the 
ufurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both fexes, 
who are authors only in defire, but have 
mot yet attained the power of executing 
their intentions; whofe performances 
have not arrived at bulk fufficient to form 
a volume, or who have not the confi- 
dence, hawever impatient of nameleís 
obícurity, to folitit openly the afiiftance 
of the printer. Among thefe are the in- 
meumerable corre{pondents of public pa- 

rs, who are always offering affiftance 
which no man will receive, and fuggett- 
ing hints that are never taken, and who 
complain loudly of the perverfenefs and 
arrogance of authors, lament their in- 
fenfibility of their own intere ft, and fill 
the coffee-houfes with dark ftories of 

erformances by eminent hands, which 
ve been offered and rejected. 

To what caufe this univerfal eager- 
nefs of writing can be properly afcribed, 
I have not yet been able to difcover. It 
is faid, that every art is propagated in 
proportion to the rewards conferred up- 
on it; a pofition from which a ftranger 
would naturally infer, that literature was 
now blefled with patronage far tran- 
fcending the candour or munificence of 
the Auguítine age, that the road to great- 
nefs was open to none but authors, and 
that by writing alone riches and honour 
were to be obtained. 

But fince it is true, that writeis, like 
ether competitors, are very little difpofed 
to favour one another, it is not to becx- 
pected, that at a time when criery man 
writes, any mar will patronize; and, 
accordingly, there is not one that I can 
recolleét at prefent, who profeiles the 
Jeaft regard for the votaries of Ícience, 
invites the addrcffcs of learned men, or 
feems to hope for reputation from any 
pen but his own. E i ; 

The caule, therefore, of this epidemi- 
ea] confpiracy for the deftruétion cf pa- 
per, mutt remain a fecret: nor can 1 
«diícover, whether we owe it to the influ- 
ences of the conitellations, or the intem- 
porature of ivafons; whether the long 
continuance of the wind at any fingle 

oint, or intoxicating vapours exhalc.l 
Eom the earth, have turncd our nobies 
anıl our peal uits, our ioldiers and tra- 
ders, our men and women, all into wits, 
phiofophers, and writcis. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to 
€earch put the cure than the suule ví thys 
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intelleétual malady; and he would de- 
ferve well of his country, who, inftead 
of amufing himfeif with conjeStural 
fpeculations, fhould find means of per- 
fuading the pcer to infpeét the fteward’s 
accounts, or 1epair the rural manfion of 
his anceftors, who could replace the 
tradefman behind his counter, and fend 
back the farmer to the mattock and the 
ftail- 

General irregularitics are known in 
time to remedy themfelves. By the con- 
ititution of ancient Z¿Egypt, the priett- 
hood was continually increafing, till at 
length there was no people befide them- 
felves; the eftabl.fhment was then dif- 
folved, and the number of priefts was re- 
duced and limited. T hus, among us, 
writers will rhaps be multiplied, till 
no readers will be found, and then the 
ambition of writing muit neceflarily 
ceafe. 

But as it will be long before the cure 
is thus gradually effected, and the evil 
fhould be ttopped, if it be poffible, before 
it rifes to fo great a height, I could wifh 
that both fexes would fix their thoughts 
upon fome falutary confiderations, which 
might reprefs their ardour for that repu- 
tation which not one of many thouiands 
is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply imprefled and fre- 
quently recollected, that he who has not 
obtained the proper qualifications of an 
author, can have no excuíe for the ar- 
rogance of writing, but the power of im- 
parting to mankind fomething neceffary 
to be known A man uneducated or 
unlettered may fometimes itait a ufeful 
thought, or make a lucky dilcovery, or 
obtain by chance fome fecret of nature, 
or fome intelligence of faéts, of which 
the moft enlightened mind may be ig- 
norant, and which it is better to reveal, 
theugh by a rude and unfkilful commu- 
nication, than to lofe for ever by lup- 
piefling it. 

But few will be juftified by this plea; 
for of the innumerable books and pam- 
phlets that have overflowed the nation, 
fcarce one has made any addition to real 
knowledge, or contained more than a 
tran{pofition of common fentiments and 
a repetition of common phrafes. 

It will be naturally inquired, when 
the man who icelsaninclination to write, 
may vemture to fuppote himfelf proj.e1 ly 
qualifigd; and, fince every man is in- 
clined to think well of his own intellect, 


by 
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by what teft he may try his abilities, 
wathout hazarding the contempt or re- 
fentment of the public. 
The firt — of a writer, is 
a perfect knowledge of the fubjeét which 
he undertakes to treat; fince we cannot 
teach what we do not know, nor can 
properly undertake to inftruét others 
while we are ourfelves in want of in- 
ftruétion. The next requifite is, that 
he be mafter of the language in which 
he delivers his fentiments; if he treats of 
fcience and demontftration, that he bas 
attained a ftyle clear, pure, nervous, and 
exprefiive; if his topics be probable and 
perfuafory, that he be able to recommend 
them by the fuperaddition of elegance 
and imagery, to difplay the colours of 
varied diétion, and pour forth the mutfic 
ef modulated eee 
If it be again enquired, upon what 
pa any man fhall conclude that 
e wants thele powers, it may be readily 
anfwered, that no end is attained but by 
the proper means; he only can ration- 
ally prefume that he underftands a fub- 
ject, who has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto difcuffed it, 
familiarized their arguments to himfelf 
by long meditation,confulted the founda- 
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tions of different fyítems, and feparated 
truth from error by a rigorous exami- 
nation. 

In like manner, he only has a right 
to fuppofe that he can expreís his 
thoughts, whatever they are, —— ace 
{picuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perufed the beft authors, accurately 
noted their diverfities of yle, diligently 
feleéted the belt modes of diction, and 
familiarized them by long habits of at- 
tentive practice. 

No man is a 1 hetorician or philofopher 
by chance. He who knows that he un- 
dertakes to write on queltions which he 
has never ftudied, may without hefita- 
tion determine, that he is about to waite 
his own time and that of his reader, and 
expofe himíelf to the derifion of thofe 
whom he afpires to inftruét: he that 
without forming his ftyle by the ftudy 
of the belit models, haltens to obtrude 
his compofitions on the public, may he 
certain, that whatevcr hope or flattery 
may fuggeft, he fhall fhock the learned 
ear with barbarifms, and contribute, 
«vherever his work fhall be received, ta 
the depravation of tafte and the corrup- 
tion ot language. 


NY CXVI. "SATURDAY, DECEMBER 155, 1753- 





FSTUAT INGENS 


IMO IN CORDE PUDOR, MIXTOQUE IXSANTA LUCTO) 


ET FURIIS AGITATUS AMOR, ET CONSCIA VIRTUS 


VIRG. 


RAGE BOILING FROM THE BOTTOM OF HIS BREAST, 
AND SORROW MIX'P WITH SHAME HIS SOUL OPFREST3 
ANP CONSCIOUS WORTH LAY LAB'RING IN HIS THOUGAT 5 


AND LOVE BY JEALOUSY TO MADNESS WROUGHT. 


HUNDER and a ghoft have been 

freqnently introduced into tragedy 
by barren and mechanical play-wrights, 
as proper objects to imprefs terror and 
altonifhment, where the diftreís has not 
been important enough to render it pro- 
bable that nature would interpefe for 
the fake of the tufferers, and where theíe 
objeéts themfelves have not been fup- 
ported by fuitable fentiments. Thunder 
has, however, been made ufe of with 
greatjudginentand good ettest by Shake- 
ipeare, to heighten and imprefs the dif- 
wefics of Lear. 2 


Drrren. 


‘he venerable and wretched old king 
is driven out by both his daughters, 
without neceffaries and without attend- 
ants, not only in the night, but in the 
midit of a molt dreadful form, and on 
a bleak and barren heath. On his firít 
appearance in this fituation, he draws 
an artful and pathetic comparilon be- 
twixt the feverity of the tempeft and of 
his daughters; 


Rumb'e thy belly full! (pit, fire' fpout, rain! 

Nor rain, w.nd, thuader, fire, are my daugh- 
CELIS. 

I tər 
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I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnefs; 

J never give you kingdom, cased you chil- 
Grenj 

Y u owe me n> fubfcripticne Then let fall 

Your h rrible pleafure. Here I ftand your 
ave; 

A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man! 


The torm continuing with equal vio- 
ence, he drops foi a moment the confi- 
eteration of his own muiferices, and takes 
occafion to moralize on the terrors which 
ftuch commoti ns of natuic fhould raile 
an*the breait of feciet and unpunifhed 
willainy: 


Tremble, thou wretch’ 

That haft within thee undivuiged crimes 

UWawhipt of juítice! Hide thee, thou bloody 
hand; 

Thou perjur”d, and thou fimilar of virtue 

That art incetuous!— 

Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive your c ncealing continents, and cry 

“TK hefe dreadful fummoners grace! — 


Hie adds, 
calfe— 








with reference to his own 


Tam aman 
More finn’d agziaft, than finninge 





Kent moft earneitly intreats him to en- 
t r a hovel which he had difcovered on 
th. heath, and on prefiing him again and 
again to take fhelter there, Lear ex- 
claims— 


Wilt break my heart?— 


Much is contained in thefe four words; 
asif he had faid—*‘ The kindneis and the 
* gratitude of this fervant exceeds that 
of my own children. Though I 
have given them a kingdom, yet have 
th y bafely difcarded me, and fuffered 
a head fo old and white as mineto be 
expofed to this terr ble tempelt, while 
this fellow pities and would proteét me 
from it’s rage. I cannot bear this 
kindneís from a perfeét f{tranger; it 
< breaks my heart.” All this feems to 
be included in that fhort exclamation, 
which another writer, lefs acquainted 
with natur» would have difplayed at 
large: fuch a fuppreflion of fentiments 
plainly implied, 18 judicious and afteét- 
mp. Tne refiectians that follow are 
drawn like-vife from an intimate know- 
ledge of man: 


* ® &R Ak € RA 
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When the niind < free, 

Y he body's delicate: the tempeft in my mind 
Doth from my 1. nies teke all feeling elfe, 
Save what beats thcre— 





Here the remembrance of his daiuchters 
behaviour ruthcs t pon him, and he cx- 
claims, full of the idea of it’s unparailel- 
ed ciuelty— 


— Filial ingratitude? 
Is it not, as this m: uth fhould tear this hand 
For lifiing food toit! 





He then changes his ftiJe, and vows with 
impotent menaces, as if ít il in poleon 
of the power he had retiened, to revenge 
himfelf on his oppieffors, and to ftecl 
his breait with fortitude: 


But Ill punifh home. 
No, 1 will w cep no more! 








But the fenfe of his fuflerings returns 
again, and he forgets the refolution he 
had formed the moment before: 


In fuch a night, 
To fhut me out ?—Pouron, I willendure— 
in fuch a night as this? 





At which, with a beautiful apoftrophe, 
he fuddenly addretfes himfelf to his ab- 
fent daughters, tenderly remindiny them 
of the favours he had io lately and fo li- 
berally conferred upon them: 





, O Regan— Gonerill— 

Your old kind tather, whofe frank heart gave 
all! 

O that way madnefs lies; Jet me fhun that; 

No more of that! 


The turns of pafhñon in thefe few lines 
are fo quick and fo various, that I 
thought they merited to be minutely 
pointed out by a kind of perpetual com- 
mentary. 

The mind is never fo fenfibly difpof- 
ed to pity the misfortunes of others, as 
when it is itfelf fubdued and foftened by 
<alamity. Adverfity diffufcs a kind of 
facred calm over the breaft, that is the 
parent of thoughifulnefs and meditation. 
‘The following reflections of Lear in his 
next {peech, when his paffion has fubtid- 
ed fora fhort interval, are equally pro- 
per and itriking: 

Poor 
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Poo naked wretches, whercfoe’er ye are, 
That bide the pelung of this pityleis ftor a! 
How a. your houíeleís heads, ana unted 
des, 
Your loop d and window'd raggednefs, de- 
fend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe! 


He concludes with a ntiment finely 
fuited to his condition, and worthy to 
be written in characters of gold in the 
clefet of every monarch upon earth: 

; O! I have ta’en 

Too little care of this. Take phyfic, pomp! 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may’ ft thajee the fuperflux to them, 
And fhew the Heavins more juft! 





Lear being at laft perfuaded to take 
fhetter in the hovel, the poet has artful- 
i y contrived to lodge there Edgar, the 
difcarded fon of Gloucefter, who coun- 
terfeits the charaéter and habit of a mad 
beggar, haunted by an evil demon, and 
whole fuppofed fufferings are enumerat- 
ed with an inimitable wildnefs of fancy; 
€ Whom the foul fiend hath led thiough 
fire, and through flame, through 
ford and whirlpool, o'er bo, and 
quagmire; that hath laid knives under 
hs pillow, and halters in his pew; Í t 
ratibane by his porridge; made him 
pioud of heart, to ride on a bay tror- 
ting herfe over four-inched bridges, to 
courfe his own for a traitor.— 
Blefs thy five wits, Tom’s a cold'* 
The affumed madneís of Edgar, and the 
real diftraction of Lear, form a judicious 
contraít. | 

Upon perceiving the nakedneía and 
wretchednets of this figure, the poor kin 
aíks a queftion that I never could rea 
without itrong emotions of pity and ad- 
muration: 


What! have his daughters brought him to 
this pafs? 

fouldt thou fave nothing? Did& thou give 
them al? 


And when Kent aures hum, that the 
Pega hath no daughters, ho haítily an- 
WErá — - 


Death, traitor, nothing cold have fubdwed 
nature 


To foch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. 
Afterwards, upon the calm contempla» 
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tion of the miiery of Edgar, he breaks 
out into the fe low ngi riods and pa h - 
tic refle&tion: * Thou w reb tt a in th-" 
* grave, thin to anfwer «vit thy unco- 
ve ed bo ly th sextremity of the fkies. 
Is man no more th n this? Confid - 
him well. Chou oweft the worm no 
filk, the beatt no hide, the fheep no 
wool, the cat no p 1fumic. Ha! here”s 
three of us are fophifticated. “Thou 
art the thing itíelf: unaccommodated 
man is no m ie than fuch a poer, 
bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, 
off, you lendings! Come, unbutron 
1e.” 

Sh kefj care has no where exhibited 
more in m ta! le itrokes of his art, than 
in this uncom non fcene; where he has 
ío well coni ¿ted e en the natural jar 

gon of the beggar, and the jeltings of 
the fool, which in other han ts mutt have 
funk into burlefque, that they contribute 
to heighten the pathetic to a very hizh 


degr 2. 

The heart of Lear having Leen agitat- 
ed and torn by a confirét of fuch oppa- 
fice and t multuous paffions, it ıs not 
wond ifil that his * wits fhould now 
* beg n to unfet le.” The firft plain in- 
d ition of the lofs of hi reafon, is his 
cilling E1_* a * learned Fheban;* and 
t ling K nt, tiat * e will keep (till 
< with his stulofopher.” When he next 
app- r , he ima ine het pun thing his 
diughters. Th "nagery is extre nely 
ftrong, and chills one with horror 19 
tead it — 
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To have a thoufand with red burning fpigs 
Come hizziDg in opon thein !——— 


As the fancie of lunatics have an cx- 
traordinary for e and liveline(s, and’ 
render tie chy ¿ts of their frenzy as 14 
were pref nt to their eyes, Lear 5 a 
ly thinks himfelf faddenly reftorgd tó 
his kingdonr, and featec in jud to 
try hie daugnters for their cruelties: 


INI fee their trial fi ft; bring in the evidence. 
Thou r bed mab oF juftice, take thy place; 
And thor, hi y ke-fellow of eg ity, 
Bench by hl fide. You are of the commifiion, 
Sie you too. Arraign her finit, *tis Gone 
ri 


And here's arcther, u hofe wetrpt looks pro» 
claim 
What ftore hes heart — Qf, errar 
P 





Hera 
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Here he imagines that Regan efc1ip s out 
of his hands, anl he eagerly exclaims— 





Stop her there. 

Arms, arms, fwoid, fi ~— Cor uption in the 
place! 

Falfe juíticer, why hat thou let her “{cayp*? 


A cireumftance follows that is tranpe- 
ly moving indeed: tor he fancies that his 
Foort domeitic creatures, that utedl 
to fawn upon and carefs him, end of 
which he was eminently fond, have now 
their tempers changed, and join to infult 
him: 


— The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, aad Sweetheart, fee! they 
bark at me. 





He again refurmes his imaginary power, 
and orders them to anatomize Regon; 
“€ See what breeds about her Leart— Is 
£ there any caufe in nature that makes 
£ thefe hard hearts! You, Sir,” {peaking 
to Edgar, ‘ I entertain for one of my 
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€ Mundred;” a circumítance mot art- 
fuiiy introduced to remind vs of the firft 
affront he received,and to ñx our th ou_hts 
on tlhe caufes of his di tiaéticn. 

General critcitm is on all fubi.&s 
ufelefs and un vertainire; but is more 
than commonly abíua 1 with 1efpeét to 
Shakefpeare, who mutt be accompanied 
ftcp bv ftep, and fcene by Ícce.. , in his 
gradual develop.m.1+1.ts of characters and 
pafhñons, and whofe finer feature muit 
be fingly pointed ont, if ve would do 
comple t utt cc to his genui e beauties. 
It weald have been eafy to have deciar- 
ed, in general terms, * that the madnefs 
€ of Lear was very natural and pathe- 
€ tic; and the reader might then have 
efcuped, what he mav, prihaps, call a 
multitude of well-known quetations: 
but then it had been impoffible to exhi- 
bit a per fcét picture of the fecret work- 
mgs and changes of Lear's mind, which 
vary in each fucceeding paffage, and 
which render an allegation of cach par- 
ticular fentunent abfoiutely neceffary. 

Z, 
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NEQUICQU AM PATRIAS TENTASTI LUBRICUS ARTES. 


~ VIRG. 


CAUGHT IN THE TRAIN WHICH THOU THYSELF HAST T AID 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


STR, 
1 Will not anticipate the fubjeét of this 
letter, by rciating the motives from 
which I have written it; nor fhall I ex- 
pect it to be publifhed, if, when you have 
read it, you do not think that it contains 
more than one tepic of inftruétion. 
My mother has been dead fo long that 
I do net remember her; and when J was 
in my eighteenth year, I was left an 
orphan with a fortune of twenty thou- 
fan! pounds at my own dilfpofal. I have 
becr often told, that I am handfome; 
and I have fome reafons to helicve it to 
be true, which are very far from grati- 
fyirg my vaĘiitv or corferiing happinefs. 
I was ivon addreffled by many lovers, 
fiom among whom Ef felegéted Hilario, 
the elder biother of ageod family, whole 
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paternal eftate was fomething more than 
equivalent to my fortune. 

Hilario was univeríally admired as a 
man of fenfe; and, to confefs the truth, 
not much lefs as a man of plerfure. 
His character appeared to rife in} ropor- 
tion asit was the ught to endanger thofe 
about him; he derived new d'gnity, not 
only from the filence of the men, but the 
blufhe, of the ladies; and thofe whofe 
wit or virtue did not fuffer by the ad- 
miffion of fuch a guelt, were honcured 
as perfons who could treat upon equal 
terms with. hero, who was become for- 
mi labie by t :c number of his conquefts: 
his" company, thcrefore, was courted by 
all whom their fears did not reftrain; the 
reit confidered him as moving in a fphere 
above them, and in proportion as they 
wete able to imitate him, they became 
vifous and petulant in their own circle, 

Il was 
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Iwas myfelf captivated with his man- 
mer and converfation; I hoped that upon 
Undzrítanding I fhould be able to en- 
graft Virrue; I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friends; and after 
a few months courtíhip 1 became his 
wife. 

During a fhort time all my expeéta- 
tions were gratified, and I cxulted in my 
choice. Hilario was at once tender and 
gala prefent pleafures were heightened 

y the anticipation of future; my ima- 
gination was perpetually wandering 
among the {cenes of poetry and romance; 
A appropriated every luxurious defcrip- 
tion of happy lovers; and beiicved, that 
whatever time fhould take from delf:re, 
would be added to complacency; and 
that in old age we thould only exchange 
the tuinultuous extaly of love, for the 
calm, rational, and exalted delights of 
friendíhip, which every year would in- 
‘creafe by new reciprocations of kind- 
mefs, more tried fidelity,. and implicit 
confidence. 

But from this pleafing dream it was 
not long before lawaked. Although it 
was the whole ftudy of my life to unite 
my pleafures with thole of Hilario, to re- 
gulate my conduét by his will, and thus 
prolong the felicity which was reflected 
from his bofom to mine; yet his vifits 
abroad in which I was not a party be- 
came more frequent, and his general be- 
haviour lefs kind. I perceived that 
when we were alone his mind was often 
abfent, and that my prattle became irk- 
fome: my affiduities to recover his at- 
tention, and excite him to cheerfulnefs, 
were fometimes fuffered with a cold civi- 
lity, fometimes wholly neglected, and 
fometimes peevithly reprefled as ill-timed 
officioufnelfs, by which he, was rather 
ditturbed than’obliged. I was, indeed, 
at length convinced, with whatever re- 
luétance, that neither my perfon nor my 
mind had any charm that could. ftand in 
competition with variety; and though, 
as I remember, I never even with my 
looks upbraided him, yet I frequently 
lamented myfelf, and fpent thofe hours 
in which I was foríaken by Hilario in 
folitude ani tears. o 

But my diftrefs (till increafed, and one 
injury made way for another. Hilario, 
aloft as on as he ceafzd to be kind, 
became jealous; he knew that difup- 
pointed withes, and the refentment which 
they produce, concur to render beauty 
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lefs folicitous to avoid temptation, and 
lefs able to refift it; and as I did not 
complain of that which he knew I could 
not but difcover, he thought he had 
greater reafon to fufpeét that I made re- 
prifals: thus his fagacity multiplied his 
vices, and my virtue defeated it’s own 
purpofe. | i 
Some maxims, however, which I had 
—— iom novels and plays, were 
till uppermoft in my mind. reflect- 
ed often upon the arts cf Amanda, and 
the perfevering tenderneís and difcretion 
of Lady Eafy; and I believed, as I Mad 
been taught by the fequel of every ftory, 
that they copld not be,praétifed without 
fuccefs, but aguinft.fordid ftupidity and 
obdurate jil-nature; againít the Brutes 
and the Sullens, whom, on the contrary, 
it was Ícarce a crime to punifh, id da 
mitting a rake of parts to pleafures of 
which they were unworthy, ~ = — 
From fuch maxims, and fuch exam- 
ples, I therefore derived fome hope. 1 
wifhed earncftly to dete&t Hilario in his 
infidelity; that in the moment of canvic- 
tion I might roufe his fenfbility of my 
wrongs, and cxalt his opinion of a 
merit; that I might cover him with con- 
fufion, melt him with tendernefs,: an 
double hie obligations by generofity. 
The opportunity for which I had fo 
often wifhed, but never dared to hope, 
at length arrived. I learned by accident 
one morning, that he intended to go in 
the evenins to a mafquerade; and .1 
immediately conceived a dchgn to dif- 
cover his dreís, anad foliow him to the 
theatre; to fingle him out, make fome 
advances, and if poffible bring on an 
afflignation, where in the ardour of his 
firt addreís I might ftrike him with 
aftonifhment by taking of my mafk, re- 
prove him without reproach, and forgive 
hin withcut parade, mingling with the 
loft diftrefs of violated affeétion the calm 
dienity of injured virtue- a 
My imagination was fired with thef 
images, which I was imp-tientto realize. 
My pride, which had hithetto fuítained 
me above complaint, and thrown a veil 
of cheerfulnefs over my diftrefs,, would 
not fuffer me to employ an afiiftant in 
the projeét I had undertaken; becaufe 
this could not be done without reveal- 
ing my fufpicions, and confiding my 
peace to the breaft of another, by whofe 
malice or caprice it might be deftroyed, 
and ‘to whom I fheuld, therefore, be 
. Ppa brought 
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brought into the moit flavifh tubiection, 
without infurmg the feciecy of which 
my dependanee would be the price. T 
therefore refolved, at whatever rifque of 


difa intmentor detection, to trace him 
to t warehoufe where his habit was to 
be hired, and difcover that which he 


fhould chui: my felf. 

He bat ordered his chariot at cleven: 
I, therefore, wrapped invíelf up m an 
undrets, and fat alone in my room til I 
faw him drive from the door. I then 
came down, axl as foon as he had turm- 
ed into St. James's Street, which was 

.mot more than twenty yards, I went 
after him, and meeting with a hackney- 
coach at the end of the ftreet, I got ha- 
ftily into it, and ordercd the driver to 
fellow the chariot at fome diftance, and 

when it flopped. 
pulled up both the windows; and 
after half an hear {pent in the moit tor- 


menting fufpence and anxiety, it itopped 


at the end of Tavitock Street. I look- 
ed haftily out of the window, hiding my 
face with my handkerchief, and faw Hi- 
lario alight at the dittance of about fort 
yards, and go into a warehoufeof which 
_Í could ecafily diftinguith the fign. I 
waited till he came out, anıl as iboon as 
the chariot was out of fight, I diícharg- 
ed the coach. and going tmimediately to 
the warchoule that Hilario had left, I 
pretended to want a habit for myiclf. 
faw many lying upon the counter, 


which I firppofed had been brought out 


for Heilarie’s choice; about thele, there- 
fors, I was verv inquilitive, and took 
particular netice of a very rich Turkifh 


ctrefs, which one of the lervants took up 


to put away. When I iaw he was about 

to remove sjt, I afked haftily wheiher it 

was hired, and learned with unipeaka- 

ble fatisfaction, that it had been chofen 

— the gentleman who was juit gone. 
h 


ns far I f[uecegeded to the utmott of 


any hopes, not only by difcovering Hi- 
lario"s dreís, but by Lis choice of one 
fo very remarkable; for if he had choitn 
a domino, my icheme would have been 
rendered impraéticable, becaufe in a do- 
mino I could not certainly have diítin- 
guifhed him trom othcrs. 
Ais I had now gained the intelligence 
Y wanted, I was inipatient to leave the 
fhop; which ir was not difficult to «do, 
as it was juít fillcd with ladies from two 
coaches; and the people were in a hurry 
to accommodate them. My drefs did 
mot attraci mucli notice, nor promife 
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much advantage; I was, therefore, wl- 
lingly fuffered to depart, upon fighily 
leaving my word that I would call agair. 

When 1 got into the ftreet, I cont. 
dered that it would not have been pru- 
dent to have hired a habit, where sla 
rio would either come to drefs, ot feral 
for that which he had hired tor himfelt. 
Y, therefore, took another coach at the 
endl of Southampton Street, and went to 
a fhop nearthe Hay-market, where I had 
before purchafed a capuchin and fome 
other trifles, and where I knew habits 
were to be hired, though not in fo pub- 
lic a manner as ar other places. 

I now returned home; and fuch was 
the joy and expeétation which my fuc- 
cefs infpired, that I had forgot I had 
fucceeded only in an attempt, for which 
I could find neither motive nor apology 
but in my wretchednefs.- 

During the interval between my re- 
turn and the time when the doors of the 
theatre were to be opened, I fuffered the 
utmoft inquietude and impatience. I 
looked every moment at my watch, coukl 
fcarce believe that it did not by fome ac- 
cident go too flow, and was continually 
liftening to difcover whether it had not 
ftopped: but the lingering hour at length 
arrived; and though I was among the 
firtt that entered, yet it was not long be- 
fore I fingled out my viétim, and tound 
means to attraét his regard. 

I had, when I was at {chool, learned 
a way of exprefling the alphabet with my 
fingers, which I have fince difcovered to 
be more generally known than at that 
time I imagined. Hilario, during his 
courtíhip, had once obferved me uling it 
tv a lady who had been my fchool-+el- 
low, and would never let me reft till E 
had taught it him. In this manner I 
faw my Turk converfing with a Nun, 
from whom he fuddenly turned with an 
appearance of vexation and difappoint- 
ment. f£ thought this a favourable op- 
portunity to accoft him; and, therefore, 
as he patled by me, I petlied him gently 
by the fleeve, and fpelt with my Diets 
the words—* I underftand.” At frit I 
was afraid of being difcovered by Mew- 
me my art; but I refleéted, that it would 
effectually fecure me from being difco 
vered by my voice, which I confidered 
as the more formidable danger. I per- 
ceived] that he was greatly pleafed; and 
aftega very fhort converfition, which he 
feemed to make a point of continuing in 
the manner I had begun, an aflignation 
* was 
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was made, an confeguence of which we 
proceeded im chairs toa bagnio near Co- 
vent Garden. During this journey my 
mind was in great agitation; and it is 
difficult to determine whether pleafure 
or pain was predominant. I did not, 


however, fail to anticipate my triumph 
in the confufion of Hilario; — 
the manner and terms in which I would 
addreís him, and exult in the fuperio— 
rity which I fhould acquire by this op- 
pofition of his character to mine. 
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IMPULSU, ET CZ CA MAGNAQUE CUPIDINE DUCTI, 


Juv. 


BY BLIND IMPULSE OF EAGER PASSION DRIVEN 


E was ready to regeive me when 

my chair was brought into the en- 
try; and, giving me his hand, led me 
haitily up ttairs. As foon as we enter- 
ed the room he fhut the door, and, takin 
oft his mafk, run to me with the utmoi 
impatience to take off mine. This was 
the important moment; but at this mo- 
ment Í ditcewaced: with inexpreffible a- 
ftonifhment and terror, that the perfon 
with whom [ was alone in a brothel 
was not Hilario, but Caprinus,a wretch 
whom I well remember to have teen 
among the rakes that he frequently 
breught to his table. 

At this fight, fo unexpected, and fo 
dreadful, I fhrieked aloud, and threw 
myfelf from him into an ealy-chair that 
ftood by the bedi-fide. Caprinus, pro- 
bably jeving I had fainted, haftilv 
tore away my mafk to give me air. At 
the firt view of my face, heftarted back, 
and gazed at me with the fume won- 
der that had fixed my cyes upon him. 
But our amazement was the next mo- 
ment increafed; tor Hilario, who had 
fucceeded in his intrigue, with whatever 
lady, happened to be in the next room, 
and either alarmed by the voice of dií- 
trels, or knowing it to be mine, ruihed 
in at the door which flew open before 
him; but, at the next itep, ftood fixed 
in the fame {ftupor of altonufhment which 
had feized us. After a moment's recol- 
leStion, he came up tome; and, dragging 
mic to the candle, gazed itedfaítly in my 
face with a look fo fiightful as never to 
be forgotten; it was the pale counte- 
nauce of rage, which contempt had dif- 
torted with a {miic; his lips quivered, 
amd he told me in a voice Ícarce ar- 
ticulate, that though I might wll be 
frighted at having ftumbled upon an 
acquajatance whom 1 doubted whether 
I could wait, yet I fheuld not have 


{creamed fo joud. After this infule, 
he quitted me with as much negligence 
as he could affume; and bowing obie- 
quiouíly to Caprinus, teld him, he 
would leave me to his care. € ¡nas 
had not fufhcient prefence of mind to re- 
ply, nor had I power to make any attempt, 
either to pacify or retain Hilario. 

When he was gone I burit into tears, 
but was (till unable to fpeak. From 
this agony Caprinus laboured to reliene 
me; and I began to hope, that he Ge- 
cerely participated my diftreis: Capa 
nus, however, foon appeared to be chief 
ly folicitous to improve what, with re- 
{pect to himtfelf, he began to think a 
fortunate miitake. MHe+had no co - 
tion, that Tintended an aflignation with 
my huíband; but believed, ike Hilario, 
that I had miftaken the períon for whom 
my favours were inten des : While he ia- 
mented my ciftrefs and difappointment, 
therefore, he prefled iny hand with agrege 
ardor, wifhed that he had been thomdghr 
worthy of my confidence and my lowe; 
and to facilitate his defi upon the wife 
of his friend, declarcd himielf a man of 
honour, and that he would maiatain rhe 
charaéter at the hazard of bie life. 

To fuch an addrefs, in fuch. <circum- 
ftances, what could I reply? Grief had 
difarmed my reicntment, and the pride 
of hc il virtue had foríaken me. I 
exprefied myfelf, not in reproaches but 
complaints; and abruptly difengagin 
myfelf from him, I adjured him to t 
me, how he bad procured his habit, and 
whether it had not been hired by Hilario. 
He feemed to be ftruck with the queftion, 
and the manner in which I urged it: * f 
“ hired it,” faid he, ‘ myfelf, at a ware- 
< houfe in Ivaviftock Street; but when 
< I came to demand it, I was told it had 
€ been the fubjeét of imuch confarfian 
* and diípute. When I made my agree- 
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ment the mafter was abient; and the 
fervant neslecting to acquaint him 
with it at his return, he «afterwards, 
in the abience of the fervant, made 
the fame agreement with another, but 
I know not with whom; and it was 
with great difficulty that he was 
brought tp relinquith his claim, after 
he had been convinced of the miftake.?”. 
E now clearly diícovered. the fnare in 
which X had been taken, and could only 
lament that it was impoffible to efcape. 
Whether Caprinus began to conccive 
my defign, or whether he was indeed 
touched at my diftrefs, which all his at- 
tempts to alleviate. increafed, I know 
mot; but he defifted from further pro- 
ecftations and importunity, and at my 
earneft requeít procured me a chair, and 
left me to my fortune. 

X-now refleéted, with pared 
anpeuifh, upon the change which a few 
hara had aade in my condition. I had 
left my houíe in the height of expecta- 
tion, chat in afew hours 1 fhould add to 
the dignity of an untainted reputation 
the felicity of conjugal endearments. 
‘returned opined and degraded; de- 
teéted in all the circumftances of guilt, 
zo which I had not approached even in 
thought; having juftified the jealoufy 
which I fought to remove, and forfeit- 
el the efteem which I hoped to improve 
zo veneration. With tnefe thoughts I 
once more entered my drefiing-room, 
which was on the fame floor sith my 
chamber, and in lefs than halt an hour 
X heard Hilario come in. 

: He went immediately to his chamber; 
and being told that I was in the next 
room, he locked the door, but did not 
go to bed, for I could hear him walk 
backward and forward ali the night. 

Early in the morning I fent a fealed 
billet to him by his valet; for Lhad not 
made a confidante even of my woman: 
it contained only a preffing intreaty to 
be heard, and a foleimn aileveration of 
my innocence, which I hoped it would 
mot be impoffible to prove. He fent me 
a verbal anfwer, that I might come to 
him: to him therefore Y went, not asa 
judge but a criminal; not to accufe him 
whom I knew to be guiltv, but to Jui- 
tify myfelf whom I knew to be inno- 
cent; and, at this moment, 1 would 
have given the worid to be reftored to 
ghat fíate, which the day before I had 
zhousht into frable. i ; 

X found him in great agitation; which 
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et he labeured to conceal. I therefore 

aited to relate my projeét, the motives 
trora waich it was undertaken, and the 
means by which it had been difappoint- 
ed. He heard me with calmneís and 
attention, till I related the particular of 
the habit: this threw him into a new fit 
of jenlouly; and, ftarting from his feat— 
€ What,” iaid he, * have you paid for 
€ this intelligence? Of whom could you 
€ learn it, but the wretch with whom I 
€ left you? Did he not, when he found 
€ you were difappointed of another, fo- 
3 licit for himfelt?* Here he paufed for 
my reply; and as I could not deny the 
fact, 1 was talent: my inviolabie regard 
for truth was miftaken for the confufion 
of guilt, and equally prevented my juí- 
tification. His paffion returned with 

et greater violence. <€ I know,” faid 

e, * that Caprinus related this incident 
€ only that you might be enabled to im- 
pote upon my credulity, and that he 
might obtain a participation of the fa- 
veurs which you lavifhed upon others: 
but I am not thus to be deceived by 
the concurrence of accident with cun- 
ning, nor reconciled to the infamy 
which you have brought npon m 
€ name.” "With this injur ous reproa 
he would have left me; but I caught 
hold of him, and intreated that he would 
go with me to the warehoulie, where the 
teftimony of perions, wholly difintereft- 
ed, might convince him that Í was there 
immediately after him, and enquired 
which drefs he had cbhoien. "To this 
requeit he replied, by afking me, in «a 
peremptory tone, whether Caprinus 
had net told me where the habit was 
hired? As I was {truck with the fudden- 
neís and the defign of the queftion, I 
had not the fortitude to confeís a truth 
which vet I ditdained to deny. Hilario 
again triumphed in the fuccefsful- de- 
teétion of my artifices; and told me, 
with a Meer of infupportable contempt 
and derition, that he, who had fo kindly 
directed ime to find my witneffes, was 
too able a folicitor not to acquaint 
them what teltimony they were to 

ive. 

Fexpoftulation was now at an end, and 

I ditdimed' to intreat any mercy under 
the iinputatien of guilt. All that re- 
—— therefore, was {till to hide my 
wretchednefs in my bofom; and, if pof- 
fible, to preferve that charaéter abroad, 
which I had loft at home. But this I 
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-foon found to bea vain attampt; it wes 
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immcdiately whifpered, as a fecret, that 
Hilario, who had long fufpeéted me of 
a criminal corre{pondence, had at length 
traced me from the mafquerade to a 
bagnio, and furprized me with a fel- 
low. It was in vain for me to attempt 
the recovery of my character by giving 
another turn to this report, for the prin- 
cipal facts I could not deny; and thofe 
who appeared to be moft my friends, 
after thev had attended to what they call 
nice diitinétions and minute circum- 
ftances, could only fay, that it was a 
dark affair, and they hoped I was not io 
guilty as was generally believed. Iwas 
avoided by my female acquaintance as 
infamous: if I went abroad, I was 
pointed out with a whifper, and a nod; 
and if I ttaid at home, I faw no face 
but my fervant’s. Thoſe whofe levity 
Y had tilently cenfured by declining to 
practife it, now revenged themielves of 
the virtue by which they were condemn- 
ed, and thanked Gop they had never 
yet picked up fellows, though they were 
not fo Ifqueamiíh as to refufe going to a 
ball. But this was not the wortt; every 
libertine, whole fortune authorized the 
infolence, was now making ine offers of 
protection in nameleís fcraw!s, and tear- 
ed not to folicit me to adultery; they 
dared to hope I fhould accept their pro- 

ofal by direéting to A B, who declares, 
like Caprinus, that he is a man of ho- 
nour, and will not icruple to run my 
hufband through the body, who now, 
indeed, thought himíelf authorized to 
treat me with every fpecies of cruelty 
but blows, at the fame time that his 
houfe was a perpetual fcene of lewdnels 
and debauchery. 

Reiterated provocation and infult foon 
became intolerable: I therefore applied 
to a diitant relation, who fo far inte- 
ze‘ted himicif in my behalf as to ob- 
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tain me a feparate maintenance, with 
which I retired into the country, and in 
this world have no hope but to perpetuate 
my obícurity. 

In this obícurity, however, your paper 
is known; and I have communicated an 
adventure to the Adventurer, not mere- 
ly to indulge complaint, or gratify cu- 
riofity, but becauie I think it confirms 
fome principles which you have before 
illuitrated. 

Thofe who doubt of a future retri- 
bution, may reficét, that I have been 
invoived in all the miferies of guilt, ex- 
cept the reproach of conífcience and the 
fear of hell, by an attempt which was 
iutended to reclain another from vice, 
and obtain the reward of my own vir- 
tue. 

NIy example may deter others from 
venturing to the verge of reétitude, and 
aluming the appearance of evil. On the 
other hand, thofe who judge of mere 
appearances without charity, may re- 
mark, that ro conduét was ever corn- 
demned with lefs fhew of inturious fe- 
verity, nor yet with lefs juftice then 
mine. Whether my narrative will be 
believed indeed I cannot determine; hut 
where innocence ts poflible, it is dan- 
gerous to impute guilt, becaufe * with 
€ whatfoever judgment men judge ther 
< fhall be judged;° a truth which, if it 
was remembered and believed by all 
who proteis to receive it upon Divine 
Authority, would impofe filence upon 
the cenforious, and extort candour fram 
the felffh. And 1 hope that the ladies 
who read my ftory, will never hear, but 
with indignation, that the underttanding 
of a Libertine is a pledge of reforma- 
tion; for his life cannot be known with- 
out abhorrence, nor fhared without ruin. 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 

DESDEMONA. 
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LATIUS REGNXES, 
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DECEMBER 25, 1753- 


AVIDUY DOMAR DO 


SPRPIPITUM, QUAM SI LYBIAM BRBFMOTIS 
GADIBUS JUNGAS}, FT UTERCUF POENUS 


SERVIAT UNI. 


Hor. 


BY VIRTUE'S PRECEPTS TO CONTROUTL 


THE THIRSTY CRAVINGS OF 


THE SOUL, 


TS OVER WIDER REALMS TO REIGN 


URENVIED MONARCH, 


THAN IF SPAIN 


Tov COULD TO PISTAN T ILYBIA Jorn, 
AND BOTH THE CARTHAGES WERE THINE. 


HEN Socrates was afked, which 

of mortal men was to be ac- 
counted neareft to the Gops in happi- 
neís, he aníwered, * that man who is 
* am want of the feweft things.” 

In this aníwer, Socrates left it to be 
guefled by his auditors, whether, by the 
exemption from want which was to 
conftitute happinefs, he meant ampli- 
tude of poffeffions or contraction of de- 
fire. And, indeed, there is fo little dif- 
ference between them, that Alexander 
the Creat confeíled the inhabitant of a 
tub the next man to the mafter of the 
world; and left a declaration to future 
ages, that if he was not Alexander he 
thould with to be Diogenes. 

Thelle two ftates, however, though 
they refemble each other in their confe- 
quence, differ widely with refpeét to 
the facility with which they may be at- 
tained. “Yo make great acquifitions can 
happen to very few; and in the uncer- 
tamty of human affairs, to many it will 
be mcident to labour without reward, 
and to lofe what they already pofleís by 
endeavours to make it more; fome will 
always want abilities, and others op- 
portunities to accumulate wealth. It is 
gierefore happy, that nature has allow- 
ed us a2 more certain and eafy road to 
plenty; every man may grow rich by 
contracting his wifhes, and by quiet ac- 

wieicence in what has been given him 
upply the abfence of more. 

Yet fo far is almofi every man from 
emulating the happinefs of the gods, by 
any other means than graiping at their 

wer, that it feerms to be the great bu- 
fineís of life to create wants as faft as 
they are fatisfied. It has been long ob- 
ferved by moralifts, that every man 
íquanders or lofes a great part of that 
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life, of which every man knows and 
deplores the fhortnefs : and it may be 
remarked with equal juitnets,that though 
every man laments his own infufficienc 
to his happineis, and knows himfelf a 
neceffitous and precarious being, incef- 
fantly folicitins the affiftance of others, 
and feeling wants which his own art or 
ftrength cannot fupply; yet there is no 
man, who does not, by the fuperaddi- 
tion of unnatural cares, render himfelf 
ftill more dependent; who does not create 
an artificial poverty, and fuftr himfelf 
to feel pain for the want of that of 
which, when it is gained, he can have 
no enjoyment. 

It muit, indeed, be allowed, that as 
we lofe part of our time becauíe it fteals 
away filent and invifible, and many an 
hour is pailed before we recollc& that 
it is pafling; fo unnatural delires infi- 
nuate themíelves unobíerved into the 
mind, and we do not perceive that the 
are gaining upon us, till the pain whic 
they give us awakens us to notice. No 
man is fufhciently vigilant to take ac- 
count of every minute of his life, or to 
watch every motion of his heart, Much 
of our time likewife is facrificed to 
cuftom; we trifle, becaufe we fee others 
trifle: in the fame manner we catch 
from example the contagion of defire; 
we fee all about us bufied in purfuit of 
imaginary good, and begin to buítle in 
the fame chace, leit greater aétivity 
fhoukdi triuinph ovcr us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member 
of fociety, many things become necef- 
fary, which, perhaps, in a ttate of na- 
ture are fuperfluous; and that many 
things, not abfolutely neceflary, are yet 
fo uteful and convenient, that they can- 
not cally be fpaicd. I will make yct 

a more 
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& more ample and liberal conceffion. In 
opulent ftates and regular governments, 
the temptations to wealth and rank, and 
to the diftinétion3 that follow thein, are 
fuch as no force of underitanding finds 
it ealy to refift. 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of life 
difturbed only by endeavours after 
wealth and honour; by folicitude, which 
the world, whether juftly or not, con- 
fixlered as important; I fhould fcarcely 
have had courage to inculcate any pre- 
cepts of moderation and ferbearance: 
He that is engaged in a purfuit, in which 
all mankind profefs to be his rivals, is 
fupported by the authority of all man- 
kind in the profecution of his defign, and 
will therefore fcarcely ftop to hear the 
le&tures of a folitary philofopher. Nor 
am I certain, that the accumulation of 
honeft gain ought to be hindered, or the 
ambition of juft honours always to be 
reprelled. Whatever can enable the pof- 
feffor to confer any benefit upon others, 
may be defired upon virtuous princi- 
ples; and we ought not too rafhly to ac- 
cufe any man of intending to confine 
— — of his acquifitions to him- 
felf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, 
whom fhall we find among thofe that 
fortune permits to form their own man- 
mers, that is not tormenting himfelf 
with a with for fomething, of which all 
the pleafure and all the benefit will ceafe 
at the moment of attainment? One man 
is beggaring his pofterity to build a 
houfe, hich when finifhed he never 
will inhabit; another is levelling moun- 
tains, to open a profpect, which, when 
he has once enjoyed it, he cam enjoy no 
more; another 1s painting cielings, carv- 
ing wainícot, an filling his apartments 
with coftly furniture, only that fome 
neighbouring houfe may not be richer 
or finer than his own. 

That íplendor and elegance are not 
defirable, I am not fo abftraéted from 
life as to inculcate; but if we inquire 
clotely into the reafon for which they 
are a Miren we Mhall find them valued 
principally as evidences of wealth. No- 
thing therefore can fhew greater depra- 
vity of underftanding, than to delight 
in the fhew when the reality is wanting 5 
or voluntarily to become poor, that 
ftrangers may for a time imagine us to 
be rich. 

But there are yet minuter objets and 


more trifling anxieties: Mien may be 
found, who are kept from fleep by the 
want of a fhell particularly variegated! 
who are wafting their livesin ftratagems 
to obtain a book in a language which 
they do not underftand ; who pine with 
envy at the flowers of another man’s par- 
terre; who hover -like vultures round the 
owner of a foffil, in hopes to plunder 
his cabinet at his death; and who would 
not much regret to fee 2 ftreet in flames, 
it a box of medals might be fcattered in 
the tumult. | 

_ He that imagines me to {peak of thefe 
fages in terms exaggerated and hyper- 
bolical, has converied but little with the 
race of virtuofos. A flight acquaintance 
with their ftudies, and.a few vifits to 
their affermblies, would inform him, that 
nothing is fo worthlefs, but that preju- 
dice and caprice can give it value; nor 
any thing of fo little ufe, but that, by 
indulging an idle competition or unrea— 
— pride, a man may make it to 
himfelf one of the necefiaries of life. 

Defires like thefe, I may furely, with- 
out incurring the cenfure of morofenefs, 
advife every man to repel when they in= 
vade his mind; or if he admits then, 
nevertoallowthem any greater influence, 
than is neceflary to give petty employ= 
ments the power of p ealng, and diver- 
fy the day with flight amufements. 

An ardent wifh, whatever be it’s ob-— 
jeét, will always be able to.interrupt 
tranquillity. What we believe ourfelves 
to want, torments us not in proportrom 
to it’s real value, but according ta the 


. eftimation by whith we have rated it-in 


our own minds: in fome difeafes, the 
patient has been obíerved to long fox 
food, which fcarce any extremity of hun- 
ger would in health have compelled him 
to fwallow; but while his organs were 
thus depraved, the craving was irrefifti- 
ble, nor could any reft be obtained till 
it was appeafel by compliance. Ofthe 
fame nature are the irregular appetites 
of the mind; though they are often ex- 
cited by trifles, they are equally dif- 
quieting with real wants: the Roman, 
who wept at the death of his lamprey, 
felt the fame degree of forrow that ex- 
torts tears on other occafions. 
Inordinate —— whatever kind, 
ought tó be reprefled upon yet a higher 
contesto: — pr Se y confidered 
as enemics not only to Happinefs but to 
Virtue. There are men among thoíe 
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commonly reckoned the learned and the 
wife, who fpare no flratagems to remove 
2 compeutor at an auction, who will 
fmk the ‘price of a rarity at the expence 
of troth, and whom it is not fafe to truft 
alone in a library or cabinet. Tihefe are 
faults which the fraternity feem to look 
wpon as jocular mifchiefs, or to think 
cufed by the violence of the tempta- 
: but I fhall always fear that he 
who accuitoms himfelf to fraud in little 
things, wants only opportunity to prac- 
tife it in greater: * He that has hardened 
* bimíelf by killing a fheep,” tays Py- 
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—— € will with lefs reluctance fired 
: co eee —— 

o prize every thing according to ĩtꝰe 
real — ought to be * aim of a rational 
being. There are few things which can 
much conduce to Happinefs, and there- 
fore few things to be ardently defired. 
He that looks upon the buiinefs asd 
battle of the td with the philofophy 
with which Socrates furveyed the fair at 
Athens, will turn away at laft wrth his 
exclamation——* How many things are 
€ nero which I do not want!” 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, xp53. 


ULTIMA SEMPER 


EZFECTANDA DIES HOMINI, DICIQUE BEATUS 


ANTE OBITUM NEMO SUPREMAQUE FUNEEA DEVIET. 


Ovine 


HUT NO FRAYTL MAN, HOWEVER GREAT OR HIGH, 


CAN BE CONCLUDED BLEST BEFORE HE DIE+ 


HE numerous miferies of human 
life have extorted in all ages an uni- 
Seríal complaint. The wifelt of men 
terminated all his experiments in fearch 
of Ss mp by the mournful confef- 
> € all is vanity; and the an- 
cient patriarchs lamented, that € the 
< anes of their pilgrimage were few and 
€ evil.” 

‘There re; indeed, no topic on which 
it is more fuperfluous to accumulate au- 
thorities, nor any aflertion of which our 
own eyes will more cafily difcover, or 
eur fenfations more frequently imprefs 
fhe truth, than that mifery is the lot of 
man, and that our prefent ftate is a itate 
of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the moft diftant pro- 
fpe& of life, what does it prefent us but 
a chaos of unhappinefs, a ccnfufed and 
turmmultuous {cene of labour and conteft, 
difappointment and defeat? If we view 
aft ages in thevefieétion of hiftory, what 
they offer to our meditation but crimes 
and calamities? One year is diftinguifhed 
by a famine, another by an earthquake; 
kingdoms are made defolate, fometimes 
by wars, and fometimes by peltilence; 
the peacé of the world is interrupted at 
bne time by the caprices of a tyrant, at 
another by the raze of a conqueror. The 
memory is ftored only with viciffitudes 
of evils and the happinefs, fuch as it is, 
of one part of mankind, is found to arde 
commonly from fanguimary fuccefs, from 
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viftories which confer upon them the 
power, not fo much of improving hfe by 
any new enjoyment, as of inflicting mi- 
fery on others, and gratifying their own 
pride by comparative greatneís. 

But by him that examines life with a 
more clofe attentron, the happinefs of 
the world will be found {till efs than it 
appears. In fome intervals of public 
profperity, or, to ufe terms more pro- 
per, in fome intermiffions of calamity, 
a general diffufion of happinefs may 


feem to overfpread a people; all is tri- 


umph and exultation, jollity and plenty; 
there are no public fears and dangers, 
and no € complainings in the ftreets.” 
But the condition of individuals is very 
little mended by this general calm: 2 
and malice a difcontent {till continue 
their havock ; the filent depredation gocs 
inceflantly forward; and the grave con- 
tinues to be filled by the vrétims of 
forrow. 

He that enters a gay affembly, be- 
holds the cheerfulmefs dif) 
countenance, and finds 
and difengaged, with no other attention 
than to give or to reécive pleafure; would 
naturally imagine that he had reached at 
Jaft the metropolis of —— the place 
facred to gladnefs of heart, from ence 
all fear and anxiety were irreverfibly ex- 
cluded. Such, indeed, we may often 
find to be the opinion of thofe who from 
a lower ftation look upto the pomp and 
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gaiety which they cannot reach: but who 
isthere of thofe who frequent thefe luxu- 
rious, aflemblies, that will not confeífs 
his own uneafinefs, or cannot recount 
the vexations and diítrefles that prey 
upon the lives of his gay companions? 

The world, in it’s belt itate, 1s no- 
thing more than a larger affembly of 
beings, combining to counterfeit hap- 

ineís which they do not feel, employ- 
ing every art and contrivance to embel- 
litt life, and to hide their real condition 
from the eyes of one another. 

The fpecies of happinels molt obvious 
to the obfervation of others is that which 
depends upon the goods of fortune; yet 
even this is often fiétitious. There is 
in the world more poverty than is gene- 
rally imagined; not only becaufe many 
whofe leffions are large have defires 
Mill larger, and many meafure their 
wants by the gratifications which others 
enjoy; but great numbers are prefed by 
real neceffinies which it is their chief am- 
bition to conceal, and are forced to pur- 
chafe the appearance of competence and 
checifulneís at the expence of many 
comforts and conveniencies of life. 

Many, however, are confeffedly rich, 
and many more are fufficiently removed 
from all danger of real poverty: but it 
has been long ago remarked, that mo- 
ney cannot purchafe quiet; the highett 
of mankind can promife themfelves no 
exemption from that difcord or fufpicion, 
by which the fweetnefs of domeitic re- 
tirement is deftroyed; and muft slways 
be even more expofed, in the fame de- 
gree as they are elevated above others, 
to the treachery of dependents, the ca- 
lumny of defamers, and the violence of 
opponents. y 

Affliction is infeparable from our pre- 
fent ftate; it adheres to all the inhabit- 
ants cf this world, in different propor- 
tions indeed, but with an allotment 
which feems very little regulated by our 
own conduét. It has been the boatt of 
fome fwelling moralifts, that every man’s 
fortune was in his own power, that Pru- 
dence fupplied the place of all other di- 
vinities, and that happineis is the un- 
failing confequence of virtue. But fure- 
ly the quiver of Omnipotence is ttored 
with arrows, againit which the fhield of 
human virtue, however adamantine it 
has been boaited, is held up in vaine we 
do not always fuffer by our crimes; we 
are not always protetted by our inno- 
cence. 
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A good man is by no means exempt 

from the danger of futfering by the crimes 
of others; even his goodneis may raile 
him enemies of implacab!e malice and 
reftlefs perfeverance: the Good Mlan hag 
never been warranted by Heaven from 
the treachery of friends, the difobedience 
of children, or the difhonefty of a wife; 
he may fee his cares made ufeleís by 
profufion, his inftruétions defeated hy 
po and his kindneís rejected 

y ingratitude; he may languifh under 
the infamy of falfe accufations, or perifh 
reproachfully by an uniuft fentence. . 

A Good Min is fubjeét, like other more 
tals, to all the influences of natural evil; 
his harveit is not fpared by the tempett, 
nor his cattle by the murrain; his houſe 
flames like others in a conflagration; nor 
have his fhips any peculiar power of re- 
fiftine hurricanes: his mind, hewever 
elevated, inhabits a body fubjeét to in- 
numerable cafualties, of which he muít 
always fhare the dangers and the pains; 
he bears about him the feeds of difeafec, 
and may linger away a great part of his 
life under the tortures of the gout or 
ftone; atone time groaning with infuf- 
ferable anguifh, at another d:flolved in 
liitlefíneís and languor. 

From this general and indiícriminate 
diftribution of mitery, the moralilts have 
always derived one of their ftrongeft 
moral arguments for a Future State; for 
fince the common events of the prefent 
life happen alike tu the good and bad, 
it follows from the Juítice of the Su- 
PREME BEING, that there muft be an- 
other ftate of exiltence, in which a juft 
retribution fhall be made,and every man 
fhall be happy and miflerable according 
to his works. 

The miferies of life may, perhaps, af- 
ford fome proof of a future ftate, com- 
pared as well with the Mercy as the 
Juítice of Gop. It is fcarcely to be 
imagined, that Infinite Benevolence 
would create a being capable of enjoy- 
ing fo much more than is here to be en- 
joyed, and qualified by nature to pro- 
long pain by remem'rance, and antici» 
pate it by terror, if he was not defigned 
for fomething nobler and better than a 
ftate, in which many cf his faculties can 
ferve only for his torment; in whick he 
is to be importuned by delires that never 
can be fatisfied, to feel many evils which 
he had no power to avoid, and to fear 
many which he fhall never tecl: there 
will furely come a time, when every ca- 
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pacity of happinefs fhall be filled, and 
e han be wretched but by his own 
fault. | 

In the mean time, it is — affiiétion 
chiefly that the heart of man is purified, 
and that the thoughts are fixed upon a 
better. ftate. Profperity, allayed and 
imperfect as it is, has power to intoxi- 
cate the imagination, to fix the mind 
upon the prefent fcene, to produce confi- 
dence and elation, and to make him who 
enjoys affluence and honours forget the 
hand by which they were beftowed. It 
is feldom that we are otherwife, than by 
affiliétron, awakened to a fenfe of our 
own imbecillity, or taught to know how 
little all our acquifitions can conduce to 
fafety or to quiet; and how juftly we 
may afcribe to the fuperintendence of a 
Higher Power, thofe bleffings which in 
the wantonnefs of fuccefs we confidered 
as the attainments of our policy or cou- 
rage. 


othing confers fo much ability to 


refift the temptations that perpetually 
furround us, as an habitual confidera- 
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tion of the fhortnefs of life, and the un- 
certainty of thofe pleafures that folicit 
our purfuit; and this confideration can 
be inculcated only by affliétion. * O 
€ Death! how bitter is the remembrance 
€ of thee to a man that lives at eafe in 
€ his poffeffions.” If our prefent ftate 
were one contmued fuccefion of delights, 
or one uniform flow of calmnefs and 
tranquillity, we fhould never willingly 
think upon it's end; death would then 
furely furprizeus* asathief in the night;” 
and our tafk of duty would remain un- 
finifhed, till * the night came when no 
€ man can work. 

While affliction thus prepares us for 
felicity, we may confole ourfelves under 
it’s preffures, by remembering, that th 
are no particular marks of Divine Dif- 
pleafure; fince all the diítreiles of perfe- 
cution have been fuftered by thofe, * of 


-< whom the world was not worthy ;" and 


the REDEEMER of MANKIND himifelf 
was * a man of forrows, and acquainted 
€ with grief.’ 

T 
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MULTA QUOQUE ET BELLO PASSUS. VIRG. 
ARMS AND THE MAN I SING, WHO FORC'D BY FATE, 

EXPELL'D AND EXIL D} LEFT FHE TROJAN SHORE. 

LONG LABOURS, BOTH EY SEA AND LAND, HE BORE, 

AND IN THE DOUBTFUL WAR. DRYDEN. 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 

SIE, f 

Few nizhts ago, after I came home 
From the tavern, I took up the firít 
volume of your papers, which at prefent 
js depofited near the elbow-chair in my 
chamber, and happened to read the fifth 
mumber, which contains the narrative of 
a Flea. “After I fell afleep, I imagined 
the book ítill to lic open before me, and 
that at the bottom of the page I faw not 
a Flea but a Loufe, who addrefled me 
with fuch folemnity of accent, that it 
brought to my mind fome orations which 
I hat formerly heard yn St, Stephen's 
chapel, 





SI R, faid he, it has been remarked by 
thefe who have enriched themfelves 
from the mines of knowledge by deep 
refearches and laborious — > that fub- 
lunary beings áre all mortal, and that 
life is a tate of perpetual peril and in- 
quietude: fuch, indeed, hitherto, has 
been my experience; and yet I do not 
remember that E have brought calamity 
upon myfelf by any uncommon devia- 
tions either from virtue or prudence. 

I was hatched in the head of a boy 
about eight years old, who was placed 
under the care of a pariíh nuríe, and 
edutated at the charity-fchool. [En this 
place, as in a pspulous city, I foon ob- 
tained a fettlement; and as our ftate of 


adoleícence 
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adolefcence is fhort, had in a few months 
a numerous family. This indeed was 
the happieft period of my life; I fmf- 
fered little apprehenfion from the comb 
or the razor, and forefaw no misfortune, 
except that our country fhould be over- 
ftocked, and we fhould be compelled to 
wander, like the barbarians of the north, 
in fearch of another. But it happened 
that the lord of our foil, in an evil hour, 
went with fome of his companions to 
Highgate. Juft at the top of the hill 
was a ftage and a mounte ank, where 
feveral feats of wit and humour were 

rformed by a gentleman with a grid- 
sron upon his back, who affifted the 
doétor in his vocation. We were pre- 
fently in the midft of the crowd, and 
foon after upon the ftage ; which the boy 
was rfuaded to afcend, that by a fud- 
den Ítroke of conjuration, a great quan- 
tity of gold might be conveyed under 
his hat. Under his hat, however, the 
dextrous but mifchievous operator, hav- 
ing imperceptibly conveyed a rotten egg, 
cla his hand fmartly upon it, and 
fhewed the aurum potabile running down 
on each fide, to the unfpeakable delight 
of the beholders, but to the great difap- 
pointment of the boy, and the total ruin 
of our community. 

It is impolfiblé to defcribe the confu- 
fion and diftrefs which this accident in- 
ftantly produced among us: we were at 
once buried in a quag, intolerably noi- 
fome, and infuperably vifcid: thofe who 
had been overturned im it’s paflage, 
found it impoffible to recover their fitua- 
tion; and the few, who happening to lie 
mear the borders of the ifuftufion, had 
with the utmoft efforts of their ftrength, 
crawled to thofe parts which it had not 
reached, —— in vain to free them- 
felves from fhackles, which every mo- 
ment became more ftrong, as the fub- 
ftance which formed them grew more 
hard, and threatened in a fhort timeto- 
tally to deprive them of all power of 
motion. I was myfelf among this num- 
ber, and cannot even now recollect my 
fituation without fhuddering at my dan- 

r. Inthe mean time, the candidate 
* enchanted gold, who in the fearch 
of pleafure had found only dirt and 
hunger, wearinefs and difappointment, 
reflegting that his ftolen holiday was at 
an end, returned forlorn and Hconío- 
late to his nurfe. Ihe nofe of this good 

an s foon offended by an unfa- 


youry Gaci, and it was not long before 


fon of ours. 
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fhe difcovered whence it proceeded. 
few queltions, and a g thump on the 
back, brought the whole fecret to lights; 
and the delinquent, that he might be at 
once purified and punifhed, was carned 
to the next pump, where his head was 
held under the fpout till he had received 
the difcipline of a pickpocket. He was 
indeed very near being drowned; but 
his fufferings were nothing in com i— 
We were overwhelmed 
with a fecond inundation; the cataraéts, 
which burt upon us with a noife tenfold 
more dreadful than thunder, fwept,us 
by hundreds before them, and the few 
that remained would not have had 
ftrength to keep their hold againít t 
impetuofity of the torrent, 1f it had con- 
tinued a few minutes longer. I was {til 
among thofe that efcaped; and after we 
had a little recovered from our frighr, 
we found that if we had loft our friends, 
we were releafed from the vifcous du- 
rance which our own fttrength could 
never have broken. Wve were alío de- 
livered from the dread of an emi tios 
and a famine; and taking comfort in 
thefe refleétions, we were enabled to re- 
concile ourfelves, without murnmunng, 
to the fate of thole who had perifhed. 

But the Teries of misfortunes which Y 
have been doomed to fuffer, without re- 
fpite, was now begun. ‘The next day 
was Holy Thurfday; and the ftupendous 
being, who, without labour, carried the 
ruins of our ftate in proceflion to the 
bounds of his parifh, thoughc fit to break 
his wand into a cvdgel as foon as he 
came home. ‘This he was impatient to 
ufe; and im an engagement with an ad- 
verfary, who had armed himfelf with the 
like weapon, he received a ftroke upon 
his head, by which my favounte wife 
and three children, the whole remains 
of my family, were crufhed to atoms in 
amoment. Iwas myfelf fo near as to 
be thrown down by the concuflion of the 
blow; and the boy immediately fcratch- 
ing his head to alleviate the fmart, was 
cl a hajr of dettroying me with his 
nail. 

I was foterrified at this accident, that 
I crep down to the nape of his neck, 
where I continued all the reit of the day; 
and at night, when he retired to cat his 
cruít of bread in the chimney-corner, I 
concluded that I fhould ar leaft be fafe 
till the morning, and therefore began my 
repaít, which the dangers and misfor- 
tunes of the day had prevented. Whe- 
f ther, 
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ther, having long fated, my bite was 
more keen n ulual, or wherhcr 1 had 
ace my attack in a more feniible part, 
E cannot tell; but the boy fuddenly 
ft up his fi with fo much {peed 
dexterity, that he laid hold of me, 
and aimed with all his force to throw me 
into the fire: in this favage attempt he 
grould certainly have fucceeded, if I had 
wot tuck between his finger and his nail, 


Tagine fhort upon fome linen that was 
i 














ng to dry. 

e waman, who took in wafhing, 
was employed by a laundrefs of fome 
dftinátion; and it happened that I had 

a on the fhift-fleeve of a celebrated 
teat, who frequently made her appear- 
ance at court. I concealed myfelt with 
great caution in the plaits, and the next 
night had the honour to accompany her 
inta the drawing-room, where fhe was 
furrounded by rival beauties, from whom 
fhe attracted every eye, and ftood with 
the utmolt compolure of mind and coun- 
tenance in the centre of admiration and 
defire. En this ftuation I became im- 
patient of confinement, and after feweral 
efforts made my way out by her tucker, 
hoping to bave pafled on uncer her hand- 
kerchief to ber head; but in this hope I 
was difappointed, far handkerchief fhe 
had none. Iwas not, however, willing 
to back, and as my ftation was the 
principal objeét of the whole circle, I 
was foon difcoveried by thote who ftood 
near. They gazed at me with eager 
attention, and fometimes turned towards 
each other with very intelligent looks; 
but of this the lady took no notice, as 








it was the common efteét of shat profu- 


fon af beauty which fhe had been uled 
to pour upon every eye: the emotion, 
however, at length increafed till the ob- 
ferved it, and glancing her eye down- 
ward with a fecret exultation, he diíco- 
vered the cave. Pride inftantl y covered 
thofe cheeks with bluíhes which mo- 
defty had forfaken; and as I was now 
become fenfible of my danger, I was 
hafting to retreat. At this inftant a 
yous nobleman, who ponire that the 






ady was become fenfible of her diígrace, 
apd who, pore. thought that it might 
be deemed an indecorum to approach 


the place where I ttood with his hand in 
a public aflembly, ftooped down, and 
holding up his hat to his face, directed 
fo violent a blaít towards me from his 
mouth, that I yanifhed before it like an 
atoms in a whirlwind; and the next mo- 
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ment found myfelf in the tou of 
battered beau, whofe nttentaank sone — 
grofled by the widow of a rich citizen, 
with whofe plumb he hoped to pay his 
debts and procure a new miftrefe. 

In this place the hair was fío thin that 
it ícarce afforded me fhelter, except a 
ingle row ef curls on each fide, w 
the powder and greaíc were infuperable 
obitacles to my progrefs: here, however, 
I continued near a week, but it was in 
eve refpect a dreadful fituation. I 
lived in perpetual folicitude and danger, 
fecluded from my fpecies, and expoled 
to the curfed claws of the valet, who per- 
fecuted me every morning and ever 
night. In the morning, tt was wit 
the utmoft difficulty that I efcaped from 
being kneaded up in a lump of poma- 
tum, or fqueezed to death between the 
burning forceps of a crifping-iron; and 
at night, after I had with the vie 
gilance and dexterity evaded the c&imb, 
I was ftill liable to be thru through 
the body with a pin. 

I frequently meditated my efcape, and 
formed many projects to efteét it, which 
I afterwards abandoned either as dan- 
gerous or umpracticable. I obferved 
that the valet had a much better head of 
hair than his mafter, and that he fome- 
times wore the fame bag; into the hag, 
therefore, one evening 1 deicended with 
great circumípecéction, and was removed 
with its nor was it long before my ut- 
moit expectations were anfwered, for the 
valet tied on my dormitory to his own 
hair the very next morning, and I gained 
a new fettlement. 

But the bag was not the only part of 
the mafter’s drefs which was occafional- 
ly — — by the fervant, who be- 
ing foon after my exploit deteóted in 
wearing a laced frock before it had been 
left off, was turned away at a minute's 
warning; 2nd, defpairing to obtain a cha- 
racter, returned to the occu ion in 
which he had been bred, and became 
journeyman to a barber in the city, who 
upon feeing a fpecimen of bis fkill to 
drefs hair a-la-inode de la cour, was 
willing to receive him without a Íícru- 
pulous examination of his morals. 

‘This change in the fituation of my 
patron was a great advantage to me; for 
I began to have more company and leía 
difturhance. But among other perfons 
whom he attended every morning ta 
fhave, was an elderly gentleman of 
repute for natural knowledge, a selier 
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è ——— a pro- 

in experimenta potopi y- 
» having conceived a de- 
Leuenboek’s + 





oprietor 
cuand help him toa fubje&. The man 
Was at Grit ftarthd at the queftion; but 





it was no. fooner than he 
pelled- ect añ i comb, and 
rayfelf and two iates, one of whom 


died fooh after of the hurt he received. 
received us with thanks, and 
voy ly conveyed us into his tock- 
ing, where, though it was not a fituation 
iy agreeable to our nature, we 
a numerous progen Here, 
sees I fuffered new Palast , and 
was cupoled to new danger. The phi- 
lofopher, whom a fedentary and recluíe 
life rendeted extremely fuíceptible 
of cold, would often fit with his fhins 
fo near the fire, that we were almoft 
fcorched to death before we could get 
round to the calf for fhelter. He was 
alfo fubjedt to frequent abítraftions of 
—— and “7 = Fea many of us 
ve been miferably his 
broth or his tea, which e ok hoid 
fe much on one fide that it would run 
over the veflel, and overflow us with a 
{calding delupe from his kneé to his an- 
cle: nor was this all; for when he felt 
the (mart he would rub the part with his 
hand, without reflecting upon his nur- 
fery, till he had cru great part of 
thiofe who had efcaped. Still, however, 
it was my fortune to furvive for new ad- 








ventures. 
The philofop among other vifitants 
whofe curiofity he was pleafed to*yrati- 


fy, wae formetimes favoured with the com- 
pany of ladies: for the entertainment of 
a lady it was my misfortune to be one 

taken from my familv when I 


it, and fecured m the ap- 
—- of a folar microfcope. 








After I 
contributed to their aftomfhment 
and diverfñon near an hour, I was left 
with the utmoft inhumamty and ingra- 
titude to perifh of hunger, immured be- 
tween the two pieces of ifinglafs through 
which I had n exhibited. fA this 
condition I fermained three days and 
three nights; and fhould certainly have 
— in the fourth, if a boy about 

oid, who was carelefsly left 
alome the room, had not pok his 
Sous canapi Se hole in which I wae 
confined, once more fet me at liberty. 





















préc 
a defolate wildernef, wi 
ants and without bounds. I co 


a ef being ever 
or reft. i 





verge r | 

been bewildered, into the head ofa pa- 

tent im the hofpital, over whom, 

my fall, I could juft perceive 

—— look at his tongue. 
By the warmth and nourfhmest whi 

thers place‘afforded me I SS red. 


rejoiced at my deli 
I had nothing to 














this difeafe the nurfe, im 
the phyfician, prefcribed a certai tt fr - 
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I had fome langui 
gulph unhurt, and 
the 

at the bottom. My fate, 

otherwife determined: for-the thi 

a fit of and an 

the fpoon out of the hand o 

and after incredible fati 1 
trad 





> he 
am 
the ftation to which 


the werd 
— the dofttor’s wig. | 
was once more congratulsrieng- 
felf om an efcape «mor —— — 
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an afylum was become delirious, a 
that 
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that the hajr was the phyfician’s or- 
der to be removed for a blifter. 

Here my courage totally failed, and 
all my hopes forívok me. It happened, 
however, that though I was entangled 
in the fuds, yet I was depofited unhurt 
upon the operator's fhaving cloth; from 
whence, as he was fhaving you this night, 
E gained your fhoulder, and have this 
moment crawled out from the plaits of 

r ftock, which you have jutt taken 
of and laid upon this table. Whether 
this event be fortunate or unfortunate, 
time only can diícover: but I ftill hope 
to ind fome dwelling, where no comb 
fall ever enter, and no nails fhall evcr 
@eratch; which neither pincers nor razor 
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TELEPHUS ET PELEUS, 
PROJICIT AMPULLAS, 
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fhall approach; where I fhall país the 
remainder of life in perfeét fecurity and 
repole, amidít the ímiles of fociety and 
the profufion of plenty. 


At this hope fo extravagant and ri- 
diculous, uttered with fuch folemnity of 
dition and manner, I burft into a fit 
of immoderate laughter that awaked me: 
but my mirth was initanrtly reprefled 
by refie&ting, that The Life of Man is 
not leía expoled to Evil; and that all his 
expectations of fecurity and happinefs 
in Temporal Pofleifions are equally chi- 
merical and abíurd. 

Lam, Sir, your humble fervant, 

DORMITOR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5 1754- 


CUM PAUPER ET EXUL UTERQUEs 
ET SESQUIPEDALIA VERBA), 
QN CURAT COR SPECTAN TIS TETEGISSE QUERELA- 


Hor. 


TRAGEDIANS TOO LAY BY TREIR STATE TO GRIEVER 
PELEUS AND TELEEBEHUS, EXIL PD AND FOOR, 
PORGET THEIR SWELLING ARD GIGANTIC WORDS? 


FE THAT Wou'D HAVE SPECTATORS SHARE HIS GRIEF 5 
MUST WRITE NOT ONLY WELL BUT MOVINGLY. 


ye being occafioned by 2 
clofe and continued attention of 
the mind to a fingle objgtt, Shakefpcare 
judicioufly reprefents the refignation of 
his crown to daughters fo cruel and un- 
natural, as the particular idea which has 
brought on the diftraétion of Lear, and 
which perpetually recurs to his imagi- 
mation, and mixes itfelf with all his 
ramblings. Full of this idea, therefore, 
he — out abruptly in the fourth 
aft—“* No, they cannot touch me for 
€ coining: I am the king hrmfelf.” He be- 
liewes himfelf to be railing recruits, and 
cenfures the inability and unfkilfulnefs 
of fome of his foldiers: * There's your 
‘ prefs money. That fellow handles 
€ bis bow like a crow-keeper : draw 
< me a clothier’s yard. Look, look, a 
€ moufe! Peace, peace: this piece of 
© toafted cheefe will do it.” The art of 
our poet is tranfcendent in thus making 
a pallage that even borders on burlefque, 
ftrongly expreffive of the madnefs he is 
inting. Lear fuddenly thinks himfelf 
in the field; * There's my gauntletr—TI ll 
< prove it on a giant:” and that he has 
fhot bis arrow tuccefsfully! * O well 





= 
Roscommon. 


© flown barb! 1 th” clout, 1° th* clowt: 
€ hewgh! give the word.” He then re- 
colleéts the falfhood and cruelty of his 
daughters, and breaks out in ome pa- 
thetic refieétions on his old age, and on 
the tem peft to which he was fo lately ex- 

fed: *Ha! Gonerill!—Ha! Kegan!— 
€ They flattered me like a dog, and told 
me I had white hairs on my beard, 
ere the black ones were there. “They 
fay, Ay, and No, to every thing that 
I faid— Ay and No too, was no good 
divinity. When the rain came to wet 
me once, and the wind to make me 
chatter; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding; there I found 
“em; there I fmelt "em out. Go to, 
they're not men of their words; they 
told me I was every thing: ‘tis a lie, 
I am not ague-proof.” The impo- 
tence of royalty to exempt it’s pofleffor, 
more «han the meaneft fubjeét, from fuf- 
fering natural evils, is here finely hint- 
ed at. 

His friend and adherent Glo‘fter, 
having been lately deprived of fight, en- 
quires if the voice he hears is not the 
voice of the king; Lear inftantly catches 

the 
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the word, and replies with creat quick- 
nefs— 





. Av, every inch.a king: 

Wien I do ftare, fec how the fubirét quakes? 

1 pardon that man’s life. What was thy 
cauier 

Adultery? no, thou fhalt not die: die for 
adultery! 


He then makes fome very fevere reflec- 
tions on the hypocrify of lewd and a- 
bandoned women; and adds—* Fie, fie, 
“ fie! pah, pah! Give me an ounce of 
€ civet, good apothecary, to fweeten my 
* imagination.” And as every obicét 
ems to be prefent to the eyes of the 
lunatic, he thinks he pays for the drug: 
* “There's money for thee!” Very ttrong 
and lively alto is the imagery in a fuc- 
ceeding each, where he thinks himtelf 
viewing his fubjeéts punifhed by the 


proper officer: 


Thou rafcalbedel, hold thy bloody hand: 

Why doít thou laíh that whore? ftrip thy 
own back; 

Thou hotly luft ft to ufe her in that kind 

For which thou whip’ her! 


“This circumftance leads him to refle& 
on the efficacy of rank and power, to 
conceal and palliate profligacy and in- 
juftice; and this fine latire is couched in 
two different metaphors, that are carried 
on with much propriety and elegance: 


‘Through tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do ap- 


pears 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide ail. Plate fin 
with goid, 
And the @rong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy ftraw doth pierce it. 


We are moved to find that Lear has fome 
faint knowledge of his old and faithful 
courtier. 


If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
J know thee well enough; thy name is 
Glo fter. 


‘The advice he them gives him is very 
affecting: 


Thou muft be patient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know it, the frit time thac we {fmell 
the air, 

We wawle and cry 
When we are born, we cry that we are tome 

"To this great ftage of fools! 





‘This tender complaint of the miferies of 
buman life bears fo exacta retemblance 
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with the following paffage of Lucretius, 
that I cannot forbear tranícribing it: 


VPagitúque locum lugubri complet, ut equum efi y 
Cui tantum in wita refor tranfre malorum. 


Then with diftrefsful cries he fills the room, 
Too fure prefages of his future doom. 
DavyprEN. 


It is not to be imagined that our author 
copied from the Roman; on fuch a fub- 
ject it is almoft impolfible but that two 
perfons of genius and fenfibility muft 
feel and think alike. Lear drops his 
moralities and meditates revenge: 


It were a delicate ftratagem to fhoe 

A troop of horfe with feit. I'll put’c in proofs 
And when Ive ftol'n upon thefe fons-in-law, 
Then kill, kill, kin, kill, kill, kill. 


The expedient is well fuited to the cha- 
racter of a lunatic, and the frequent re- 
petitions of the word Kill forcibly 
repreient his rage and defire of revenge, 


and muft affect an intelligent audience 


at once with pity and terror. Act this 
inftant Cordelia fends one of her at- 
tendants to proteét her father from the 
danger with which he is threatened by 
her fifters: the wretched king is fo ac- 
cuftomed to mifery, and fo hopelefs of 
fuccour, that when the meifenger offers 
to lead him out, he imagines himfelf 
taken captive and mortaily wounded: 


No refcue? What! a prifoner? I am c'en 

The nat‘ral fool of fortune: ufe me well, 

You fhall have ra:.fom. Let me have fur- 
geons; 

I am cut to the brain. 


Cordelia at length arrives; an opiate 
is adminiftered to the king, to calm the 
agonies and agitations of his mind; and 
a moft intereiting interview enfues be- 
tween this daughter that was fo unjuftly 
fufpetted of dilaffeéticn, and the rafh 
and miftaken father. Lear, during his 
flumber, has been arrayed in resal ap- 
parel, and is brought upon the itage in 
a chair, not recovered from his trance. 
I know not a fpeech more truly pathetic 
than that of Cordelia when fhe frit fees 
him: 


Had you not been their father, thefe white 
flakes 

Did challenge pity of them. Was thisa face 

To be expofed againit the warring winds? 


The dreadfulmets of that night is ex- 
prefed by a circumitance of great hu- 
qe E manity g 
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manity ; for which kind of ftrokes 

Shakeipeare is as eminent as for his 

poetry: 

My very enemy's dog, 

Though he had bit me, fhouk have ftood 
that night 

Agama my fire. And wait thou fain, poor 
father, 

"To hovel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn, 

Sa fhort and mofty firaw. 


_ Lear begins to awake; but his ima- 
fination is ftill diflempered, and his 
pain exquifite ; 

Wou do me wrong to take me out o° th* grave. 
*Tihou art a foul in blifs; but I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do feald like molten lead 


_ When Cordelia in great affiiétion afks 
him, if he knows her, he replies— 


You are a fpirit, I know: when did you die? 

















beginning to return, fhe 
kneels to him, and begs his beñedic- 
tiop. I hope I have no readers that can 
peruíe his aníwer without tears: 


Pis hekolinna har Air ok 
bis fen ibilicy = a 


ay do not mock me: 

YX am a very foolifh, fond old man, 

Fourfcore and upward; and, to deal plainly, 

E fear I am not in my perfeét mind. 

Methinks I hould know you, and know this 
man; 

Yet 2 am doubtful: for I'm mainly ignorant 

Whar place this is.— Do not laugh at me; 

For as l am a man, I think this lady 

"Ko be my child Cordelia. 





“The humility, calmnefs, and fedatenefs 
ef this fpeech, pofed to the former 
rage and indignation of Lear, is fine- 
fy calculated to excite commiferation. 
Struck with the remembrance of the in- 
jurious fulpicion he had cherifhed againft 
this favourite and fond daughter, the 
old man intreats her not to weep, 
and tells her that if fhe has prepared 
posíon for him, he is ready to drink it; 
¢ For I know,” fays he, * you do not, 
* you cannot love me, after my cruel 
€ ufage of you. Your fifters have done 
—* me much wrong, of which I have 
*:fome faint remembrance: you have 
* forge caufe to hate me, they have none. 
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Being told that he is notin France, but 
inhis own kingdom, he anfwers haftily, 
and in conneétion with that leading idea 
which I have before infifted on—‘ Do 
€ not abufe me;* and adds, with a 
meekneís and contrition that are very 
pathetic—‘ Pray now forgetand forgive ; 
“ I am old and foclifh.’ 

Cordcliz is at laft flain: the lamen- 
tations of Lear are extremely tender and 
affeéting ; and this accident is fo fevere 
and intolerable, that it again deprived 
him of his intelleét, which feemed to 
be returning. 

His laft fpeech, as he furveys the 
body, confifts of fuch fimple refleétions 
as nature and forrow dictate: 


Why fhould a dog, a horfe, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at ail? Thou'lt come 
no more j 

Never, never, never, never, never ! 


The heaving and fwelling of his heart, 
is defcribed by a molt expreffive cir- 
cumftance: 

Pray you undo this button. “Thank you, Sir; 
Do you fee this? Look on her, look on her 


lips: 
Look there, look there—— [ Dies. 


I fhall tranfiently obferve, in con- 
clufion of thefe remarks, that this drama 
is chargeable with confiderable imper- 
feétions. “The plot of Edmund againft 
his brother, which diftra€&{s the atten- 
tion, and deftroys the unity of the fable; 
the cruel and horrid extinétion of Glo*Í- 
ter”s eyes, which ought not to be ex- 
hibited on the ftage ; the utter impro- 
bability of Glo‘fter’s imagining, though 
blind, that he had lea down Dover 
cliff; and fome paflages that are too 
turgid and full of ftrained metaphors 5 
afe faults which the warmeft admirers 
of Shakefpeare will find it difficult to 
excule. know not, alfo, whether the 
cruelty of the daughters is not painted 
with circumftances too favage and un- 
natural; for it is not fufficient to fay, 
that this monftrous barbarity is founded 
on hiftorical truth, if we recolle& the 


juít obfervation of Boileau— 


Le e — quelgucfois metre pas v sifem— 


SOME: 
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Hor. 


THE MAID WHOM NOW YOU COURT IN VAIN, 
WILL QUICKLY RUN IN QUEST OF MAN. 


Have before remarked, that to ab- 

ftain from the appearance ot evil, is 
a precept in that law, which has every 
charaécteriftic of Divinity ; and I have 
in more than one of theíe papers en- 
deavoured to enforce the practice of it, 
by an illuftration of it’s excellence and 
importance. 

Circumftances have been admitted as 
evidences of guilt, even when death has 
been the pd, prnl of conviétion ; and 
a conduét by which evil is ftrongly inn- 
paed, is little lefs pernicious than that 

y which itisexpreficd. With refpeét 
to fociety, as far as it can be influenced 
by example, the eftect of both is the fame; 
for every man encourages the praétice of 
that vice which he commits in appear- 
ance, though he avoids it in fat: and 
with refpeét to the individual, as the 
efteem of the world is a motive to virtue 
only lefs powerful than the approbation 
of confcience, he who knows that he is 
already degraded by the imputation of 
guilt, will find himfelf half difarmed 
when he is affailed by temptation: and 
as he will have lefs to lofe, he will, in- 
deed, be Iefs difpofed to refift. Of the 
fex, whofe levity is moft likely to pro- 
woke cenfure, it is eminently true, that 
the lofs of charaéter by imprudence fre- 
quently induces the loís of virtue: the 
ladies, therefore, fhould be proportion- 
ably circumfpeét; as ta thofe, in whom 
folly is moft likely to terminate in guilt, 
it is certainly of moft importance to be 
wife. 

This fubjeét has irrefiftibly obtruded 
itfelf upon my mind inthe filent hour 
of meditation, becauíe, as often as I 
have reviewed the {cenes in which I have 
mixed among the bufy and the gay, I 
have obferved that a depravity of man- 
mers, a licentious extravagance of drefs 
and behaviour, are become almoft uni- 
weríal ; virtue feems ambitious of a re- 
femblance to vice, as vice glories in the 
— — which fhe has been ufcd to 

e. 

A. decent*imidity and modeft referve 

have been always confidered as auxilia- 


rics to beauty; but an air of diffolute 
bolirefs is now affected by all who 
would be thought graceful or polite: 
chaftity, which ufed to be diícovered in 
every gelture and every look, is now 
retired to the breaft, and is found only 
by thofe who intend its deftruétion ; 
as a general, when the town is furren- 
dered, retreats to the citadel, which is 
always lefs capable of deferce, when 
the outworks are pofieffed by the enemy. 

‘There is now little apparent diffe- 
rence between the virgin and the proíti- 
tute: if they are not otherwife known, 
they may fhare the box and the draw- 
ing-room without diftinétion. The 
fame fafhion which takes awav the veil 
of modefty, will neceffarily conceal 
lewdnefs ; and honour and fhame will 
lofe their influence, becaufe they will 
no longer diftinguifh virtue from vice. 
General cuítom, perhaps, may be thought 
an effeétual fecurity againft general cen- 
fure; but it will not always lull the 
fufpicions of jealoufy; nor can it fami- 
liarife any beauty without deftroying it’s 
influence, or diminifh the prerogatives 
of a hufband without weakening his at- 
tachment to his wife. 

The exceís of every mode may be de- 
clined without remarkable fingularity ; 
and the laclies, who fhould even dare 
to be fingular in the prefent defeétion 
of tafte, would proportionably increaie 
the.r power and fecure their happi: els. 

I know that in the vanity and the 
prefumption of youth, it is common to 
alledge the confcioufneís of innocence, 
as a realon for the contempt of cenfure; 
and a licence, not onlv for every frec- 
dom, but for every favour except the 


laft. “This confidence can, perhaps 
only be repreffed by a [enfe of danger a 
and as the perfons whom I with towarn, 


are molt impatient of declamation, and 
moft fuíceptible of pity, I will addrefs 
them in a ttory ; and I hope the events 
will not only illuftrate, but imprefs the 
precept which they contain. 

Flavilla, juft as fhe had entered her 
fourteenth ae was left an orphan to 
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the carc of her mother, in fuch circum- 
ftances as difappointed all the hopes 
which her education had encouraged. 
Her father, who lived in great elegance 
upon the falary of a place at court, died 
fuddenly, without having made any 
provifion for his family, except an án- 
muity of one hundred pounds, which 
he had purchafed for his wife with part 
of her marriage portion; nor was he 
— of any property, except the 

rniture of a large houfe in one of the 
new {quares, an equipage, a few jewels, 
and fome plate. 

"The ater part of the furniture and 
the equipage were fold to pay his debts: 
the jewels, which were not of great va- 
fue, and fome ufeful picces of the plate, 
were referved; and Flavilla removed 
with her mother into lodgings. 

But notwithftanding this change in 
their circumftances, they did not imme- 
diately lofe their rank. They were ftill 
vifited by a mumerous and polite ac- 

uamtance; and though fome gratified 

eir pride by affuming the appearance 
of pitv, and rather infulted than allevi- 
ated their diftrefs by the whine of con- 
dolance, and minute comparifon of what 
they had loft with what they poffeffed ; 
yet from others they were continually 
receiving prefents, which {till enabled 
them to live with a genteel frugality; 
they were bM confidered as people of 
fafhion, and treated by thofe of a lower 
<laís with diftant refpect. 

Plavilla thus continued to move in a 
fphere to which fhe had no claim; fhe 
was perpetually furrounded with ele- 
gance and fplendor, which the caprice 
of others, like the rod of an enchanter, 
eould diffipate in a moment, and leave 
her to regret the lofs of enjoyments, 
which fhe could neither hope to obtain 
mor ceafe to defire. Of this, however, 
Fiavilla had no dread. She was re- 
markably tall for her age, und was ce- 
lebrated not only for her beauty but her 
wit: thefe qualifications fhe confi.lered, 
not only as feeuring whatever fhe enjoy- 
ed by the’ favour of othcrs, but as a 
pledge of poffefing them m her own 
right by an advantageous marriage. 
Thus the vifion that danced before her, 

erived ftability from the very van'ty 

hich it flattercd : and fhe had as iittle 
dpprehenfion of diftrefs, as diíhdence of 
her own power to pleafe. i 

Fiere was a fafhionable Icvity in her 
earriage and difcowrfe, whichher mother, 
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who knew the danger of her fituatiort, 
laboured toreftiain, fometimes with an- 
ger, fometunes with tears, but always 
without fuccefs. Flavilla was ever 
ready toanfwer, that fhe neither did or 
faid any thing of which fhe had reafon 
to be afhamed; and therefore did not 
Know why fhe fhould be reitraincd, ex- 
cept in mere courtely to envy, whom it 
was an honour to provoke, or to flan- 
der, whom it was a difgrace to fear. 
In proportion as Flavilla was more flat- 
tered and careffed, the influence of her 
mother becanre lefs: and though fhe al. 
ways treated her with refpe from a 
point of good breeding, yet the fecretly 
defpifed her maxims, and applauded her 
own conduét. 

Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated 
toaft; and aniong other gay vifitants 
who frequented her een cable; was Clo- 
dio, a young baróbnet, who had jutt taken 
pofiefflion of his title and eftate. There 
were many particulars in Clodio’s be- 
haviour, which encouraged Flavilla to 
hope that fhe fhould obtain him for a 
hufband: but fhe fuffered his affiduities 
with fuch apparent pleafure, and his fa- 
miliarities with fo little referve, that he 
foon ventured to difclofe his intention, 
and make her what he thought a very 
genteel propofal of another kind. But 
whatevor were the artifices with which 
it was introduced, or the terms in which 
it was made, Flavilla rejected it with 
the utmolft indignation and difdain. Clo- 
dio, who, notwithitanding ht youth, 
had long Known and often praétifed the 
arts of fecduétion, gave way to the torm, 
threw himfelf at her feet, imputed his 
offence to the phienzy of his paffion, 
flattered her pride by the moft abject 
fubmifflon and extravagant praile, in- 
trcated her pardon, aggravated his crime, 
but made no mention of atonemert by 
marriage. "This particular, which Fla- 
villa did not fail to remark, ought to 
have determined her to admit him no 
more: bat her vanity and her ambition 
were Rill predominant; fhe {till hoped 
to fucceed in her projeét; Clodio’s of- 
fence was tacitly forgotten, his vifits 
were permitted, Kis familiarities were 
again fiuflered, and his hopes revived. 
He had long entertained an opinion that 
fle loved kim; in which, however, it is 
probable, that his own vanity and he: 
indiícretion concurred to deceive him; 
but this opinion, thougt-1t implied the 
Grongeft obligation to treat her with ge- 
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nerofity and tendernefs, only determined 
him again to attempt her ruin, as it en- 
couraged him with a probability of fuc- 
ceís. Having, therefore, refolved to 
obtain her as a miftrcís, or at once to 
give her up, he thought he had little 
more to do, than to convince her that 
he had taken fuch a rciolution, jultify 
it by fome plaufible fophittry, and give 
her fome time to deliberate upon a final 
determination. With this view, he 
went a fhort journey into the country ; 
having put a letter into her hand at 
parting, in which he acquainted her, 
that he had often refleéted, with inex- 

reffible regret, upon her refentment of 

is conduét in a late inftance; but that 
the dclicacy and the ardour of his affec- 
tion were infuperable obitacles to his 
marriage; that where there was no li- 
berty, there could be no happinefs: that 
he fhould become indifferent to the en- 
dearments of lowe, when they could no 
longer be diftinguifhed from the offici- 
oufneis of duty: that while they were 
happy in the poffeffion of each other, it 


would be abfurd to fuppofe they would 
part; and that if this happinefs fhould 
ceait, it would not only enfure but ag- 
gravate their mifery to be infeparably 
united: that this event was leis probable, 
in proportion as their cohabitation was 
voluntary 5 but thar hewouki make fuch 
provition tcr her upon the COn NEON de 
as a wife would expeét upon his death. 
He conjured her not to determine under 
the influence of prejudice and cuftom, 
but according to the laws of reaíon and 
nature. é After mature deliberation,” 
faid he, € remember that the whole va- 
lue of my life depends upon your will. 

I do not requeít an explicit confent,. 
with whatever tranfport I might be- 

hoki the lovely confufion which it 
might produce. I fhail attend you in 

a few days, with the anxiety, though. 
not with the guilt, of a criminal who- 
waits for the decifion of his judge. 
If my vifit is admitted, we will never 
part; if it is rejected, I can never ice 

you more. 
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INCEDIS PER IGNES 


SUPPOSITOS CINERI DOLOSO, Hon. 


WITH HEEDLESS FEET ON FIRES YOU GO} 
THAT, HID IN TREACHEROUS ASHES, GLOW. 


LAVILLA had too much un- 

derttanding as well as virtue, to de- 
liberate a moment upon this propofal. 
She gave immediate orders that Clodio 
fhould be admitted no more. But his 
letter was a temptation to gratify her 
vanity, which fhe could not reiift; fhe 
fhewed it firít to her mother, and then 
to the whole circle of her female ac- 
quaintance, with all the exultation of a 
hero who expoles a vanquiíhed enemy 
at the wheels of his chariot in atriumph; 
fhe confidered it as an indifputable evi- 
dence of her virtue, as a reproof of all 
who had dared to cenfure the levity of 
her conduét, and a licence to contuntue 
it without apology or reltraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, foon after 
this accident, was feen in one of the 
boxes at the plav houfe by Mereater, a 
young renticman who had jultreturned 
from his firft voyage as captain of a 
large fhip in the Levant trade, which 
had beca purchaled for: him by his fa- 


ther, whofe fortune enabled him to make 
a genteel provifion for five fons, of 
whom Mercator was the youngeft, and 
who expected to ithare his eftate, which 
was perfonal, in equal proportions at his 
death. 

Mercator was captivated with her 
beauty, but difcouraged by the fplendor 
cf her appearance, and the rank of her 
company. He was urged rather by cu- 
nofity than hope, to enquire who the 
was; and he icon gained fuch a know- 
Icdge of her cireumltances, as relieved 
hun from detpair. 

As he knew not howto get admiffion 
to her company, and had no defn upon 
her virtue, he wrote in the firit ardour 
of his paflion to ber mother; giving a 
faithful account of his fortune and de- 
pendence, and intreatrng that he might 
be permitted to vifit Flavilla as a can- 
didate for her affeStion. The old laiv, 
after having made fume enquiries, by 
winch the account tha: Sterestor hag 
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iven her was confirmed, fent him an 
mvitation, and received his firit vitt 
alone. She told him, that as Flavilla 
had no fortune, and as a confiderable 

rt of his own was dependent upon his 

ther’s will, it would be extremely im- 
prudent to endanger the difappointment 
ef his expeétations, by a marriage which 
world make it more neceflary that they 
fhould be fulfilled; that he ought there- 
fore to obtain his father’s confent, be 
fore any other ftep was taken, left he 
Mould be embarraffed by engagements 
a yog períons almoft infenfibl 
contract, whole complacency in each 
other is continually gaining ftrength by 
frequent vifits and converfation. To 
this counfel, fo falutary and perplexing, 
Mercator was hefitating what to reply, 
when Flavilla came in, an accident 
which he was now only folicitous to 
ma ve. Flavilla was not diipleafed 
either with his perfon or his addrefs ; 
the franknefs and gaicty of her difpofi- 
tion foon made him forget that he was 
a ftranger: a converfation commenced, 
during which they became yet more 
pleafed with each other; and having 
thus furmounted the difficulty of a fir 
wifit, he thought no more of the old 
lady, as he believed her aufpices were 
mot neceflary to his fuccefs. 

His vilits were often repeated, and he 
became every hour more impatient of 
delay: he prefled his fuit with that con- 
tagious ardour, which is caught at every 

lance, and produces the confent which 
at folicits. At the fame time, indeed, 
a thought of his father would intervene; 
but being determined to tify his 
wifhes at all events, he concluded with 
a fagacity almoft univerfal on thefe oc- 
cañions, that of two evils, to marry 
without his confent was lefs, than to 
marry againtt it; and one evening, after 
the lovers had fpent the afternoon by 
themífelves, they went out in a kind of 
frolic, which Mercator had propofed in 
the vehemence of his paffion, and to 
which Ftavilla had confented in the gid- 
dinefs of her indifcretion, and were 
married at May Fair. 

In the firft interval of recolleétion 
after this precipitate lup, Mercator con- 
fidered, that he ought to be the fir who 
acquainted his father of the new alliance 
which had been made in his family: but 
as he had not fortitude enough to do it 
am perfon, he exprefied it in the best 
terms he could conceive by a ikctter; and 
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after fuch an apology for his conduét as 
he had been ufed to make to himfelf, 
he requefted that he might be permitted 
1 ve his wife for the paienrai be- 
nediétion, which alone was wanting to 
compria his felicity. 

The old gentleman, whofe character 
I cannot bett_r expreís than in the fa- 
fhionab e phiafe which has been con- 
trived to palhate tulíe principles and dif- 
folute manners, had been a gay man, 
and was well acquainted with the town. 
He had often heard Flavilla toafted by 
rakes of quality, and had often feen her 
at public places. Her beauty and her 
dependence, the gaiety of her drefs, the 
multitude of her admirers, the levity of 
her conduét, and all the circumitances 
of her fituation, had concurred to render 
her character fufpected; and he was dif- 
pofed to judge of it with yet lefs cha- 
rity, when fhe had offended him by 
marrying his fon, whom he confidered 
as difgraccd and impoverifhed, and 
whofe misfortune, as it was irretriev- 
able, he refolved not to alleviate, but 
incieafe ; a refolution, by which fathers, 
who have foolith and difobedient fors, 
ufually difplay their own kindnefs and 
wifdom. As foon as he had read Mer- 
cator”s letter, he curfed him for a fool, 
who had been gulled by the artifices of 
a ftrumpet to fereen her from public in- 
famy by fathering her children, and fe- 
cure her from a pr:ion by appropriating 
her debts. In aniwer to his letter, which 
he wrote only to gratify his reflentment, 
he told him, that if he had taken Fla- 
villa into keeping, he would have over- 
looked it; and if her extravagance had 
diftrefled him, he would have fatisfied 
his creditors; but that his mariiage was 
not to be forgiven; that he fhould never 
have another fhilling ef his money; and 
that he was determined to fee him no 
more. Mercator, who was more pro- 
voked by this outrage than grieved at 
his lofs, difdained to reply; and believ- 
mg that he had now molt reafon to be 
offended, could not be perfuaded to fo- 
licita »,econciliution. 

He hited a genteel apartment for his 
wif of an upholíterer, who, with a 
view to let lodgines, had taken and fur- 
nifhed a large houfe near Leicefter Fields, 
andan about two months left her to make 
another voyage. 

He had received vifits of congratula- 
tion from her numerous acquaintance, 
and had returned them as a pledge or 
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his der that they fhould be repeated. 
But + membrinace of the gay multi- 
tule, vhich wh'e he was at home had 
fiat «d h's varitv, as foon as he was 
ablen*, alarme tl his uipıcion: l. had, 
Indeed, inp . cria. wile of ¿ealouly 5 
but his. 3xi-tv atole merely from a ienie 
of the tempration to which fh: was ex- 
poled, aid tne impoifibility of his fuper- 
intending hoi conduct. 

In the mean tim>, Dlavilla continued 
to fiutter round tbe fame giddy circle, 
in which fhe had fhone fo tong; the 
numb. r of hor vifitanis was rather in- 
created than dimin'fhed, the gentlemen 
attended with yet greater ah luity, and 
fhe conti tued to eucourzge their civili- 
ties by the fame indilcreet familiarity : 
fhe was one nizht at the — — 
and another at an opera; fometimes at a 
rout, and fometimes rambling with a 
pay of pleature in fhort excurfions 

rom town; the came home tometimes 

at midnight, fometimes in the morning, 
and fometimes fhe was abfent feveral 
nights together. 

This conduét was the cauí2 of much 
fpeculation and uneaiinefs to the good 
man and woman of the houíe. At firít 
they fufpeéted that Flasilia was no bet- 
ter than a woman of pleaíure; and that 
the perfon who had hired the lodging 
for her as his wife, and had difappeared 
upon pretence of a voyage to fea, had 
been employed to impofe upon them, by 
concealing her character, in order to 
obtain fuch accommodation for her as 
fhe could not fo eafily have procured if 
it had been known: put as thefe fufpi- 
cions made them watchful and inquiti- 
tive, they foon d:.covered, that many 
ladies by whom fhe was vilited were of 
good character and fafhion. Her con- 
duct, however, fuppofina her to be a 
wife, was till inexcufable, and ftill en- 
dangered their credit and fubíítence ; 
hints were often dropped by the neigh- 
bours to the diladvantage of her charac- 
ter; and an elderly maiden lady, who 
lodged in the tecond floor, had given 
warning3 the family was difturbed at 
all hours in the nicht, and the door was 
ciouded all day with meflages and tif- 
tants to Flavilla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman 
took an opportunity to remonítrate, 
though in the moft dittant and refpeétful 
terms, and with the utmott diffidence 
and caution. She told Flavilla, that 
fhe was a fine young lady, that her huf- 
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band was abroad, that fhe kept a preat 
deal of company, and that the world 
was centorious; fhe wifhed that lefs oc- 
c tion for fcandal was given; and hoped 
to be excufed the liberry the had mken, 
as the might be ruined bv thofe Mande: Se 
which could have no influence upon the 
great, and which, therefore, they were 
rot folicitous to avoid. This addreífz, 
howe.cr ambiguous, and however gen- 
tle, was eafily underftood, and fiercely 
refented. Flavilla, proud of her virtue, 
and impatient of controul, would have 
defpifed the countel of a philofopher, if 
it hid implied an impeachment of her 
conduct; before a perfon fo much her 
inferior, therefore, fhe was under no 
rettraint; fhe aniwered with a mixture 
of contempt and indignation, that thofe 
only who did not know her would dare 
to take any liberty with her charaéter; 
and warned her to propagate no fcan- 
dalous report at her peril. Flavilla im- 
mediately rofe trom her feat, and the 
woman departed without reply, though 
fhe was fcarce leſs offended than her 
lodger, and from that moment fhe de- 
termined when Mercator returned to 
give him warning. 

Mercator’s voyage was profperous; 
and after an abfence of about ten months 
he came back. The woman, to whom 
her hufband left the whole management 
of her lodgings, and who perfifted in her 
purpofe, foon found an opportunity to 
put it in execution. Mercator, as his 
part of the contraét had been punétuall y 
tulfilled, thought he had fome caufe to 
be offended, and infiíted to know her 
reafons for compelling him to leave her 
houfe. “T hefe his holtefs, who was in- 
deed a friendly woman, was very un- 
willing to give; and as he perceived that 
fhe evaded his queition, he became moie 
folicitous to obtain an anfwer. After 
much hefitation, which perhaps had a 
worte effect than any tale which malice 
could have invented, fhe told him, thau 
madam kept a great deal of campanr, 
and often ftaid out very late; that the 
had always been ufei to quiet and re- 
gularity; and was determined to let her 
apartment to fome perfon in a more pri- 
vate ftation. 

At this account Mercator changed 
countenance; for he inferred fv m itjuft 
as much more than truth, as he believed 
it to be lefs. After fome moments of 
fufpence, he conjured ber to conceal no- 
thing from him, with an emotion which 
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econvinced her that fhe had already faid 
too much. She then aflured him, that 
he had no reafon to be alarmed; for that 
fhe had no exception to his lady, but 
thofe gaieties which her ftation and the 
fahion fifhciently authorized. Mer- 
cator's fuípicions, however, were not 
wholly removed; and he began to think 
he had found a confidant whom it would 
be his interet to trut: he therefore, in 
the folly of his jealoufy, confeffed that 
he had fome doubts concerning his wife, 
which it was of the utmoft importance 
to his honour and his peace to refolve; 
he intreated that he might continue in 
the apartment another year; that, as he 
fhould again leave the kingdom in a 
fhort time, fhe would fuffer no incident, 
which might confirm either his hopes or 
his fears, to efcape her notice in his ab- 
fence; and that at his return fhe would 

tve him fuch an account as’ would at 

aft deliver him from the torment of 
e and determine his future con- 
duct. 


There is.no fophiftry more general 
than that by which we juftify a bufy 
and -fcrupulous enquiry after fecrets, 
which to difcover is to be wretched with- 
out hope of redrefs; and no fervice to 
which others are fo eafily engaged as to 
affift in the fearch. To communicate 
fufpicions of matrimonial infidelity, efpe- 
cially to a huiband, is, by a ftrange mix- 
ture of folly and malignity, deemed not 
only an act of juítice but ot friendfthip; 
though it is too late to prevent an evil, 


which, whatever be it’s guilt, can diffufe 
wretchedneís only in proportion as it is 
known. Itis no wonder, therefore, that 
the general kindnets of Mercator's con- 
fidant was on this occafion overborne; 
fhe was flattered by the truft that had 
been placed in her, and the power with 
which fhe was invetted; the confented to 
Mercator’s propofal, and promifed that 
fhe would with the utmoft fidelity exe- 
cute her commiffion. 

Mercator, however, concealed his fu- 
fpicions from his wife; and, indeed, in 
her prefence they were forgotten. Her 
manner of life he began ferioufly to dif- 
approve; but being well acquainted with 
her temper, in which great iweetneís was 
blended with a high fpirit, he would not 
embitter the pleaíure of a fhort ftay by 
altercation, chiding, and tears : but when 
her mind was melted into tenderneís at 
his departure, he clafped her in an extafy 
af fondnefs to his bofom, and intreated 
her to behave with referve and circum- 
fpeétion; € Becaufe,” faid he, * I know 
that my father keeps a watchful eye 
upon your conduét, which may, there- 
fore, confirm or remove his difplea- 
fure, and either intercept or beftow 
fuch an increafe of my fortune as will 
$. prevent the pangs of leparation which 
€ muft otherwife fo often return, and in 
€ a fhort time unite us to part no more.” 
‘To this caution fhe had then no power 
to reply; and they parted with mutual. 
proteftations of unalterable love. 
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— — 1] COR EM, POSTUME, DUCIs? 
PIC QUA TISIPHONE, QUIEUS EXAGITARE COLUBRIS? Juves 


A SOBER MAW, LIKE THEF, TO CHANGE HIs LIFPFr!' 
WHAT FURY COULD POSSESS THEE WITH A WIFE? DRYDEN. 


LAVILILA, pn after fhe was 





a fecond time, found herfelf with child; 
and within fomewhat leis than eight 
months after Mercator`s return from his 
firt voyage, fhe happened to ftumble as 
fhe was going up ftairs, andj being im- 
mediately taken ill, was brought to bed 
before the next mormny. The child, 
though it's birth had been precipitated 

re than a month, was not remarkabl y 
mall, nor had any infirmity which en- 
dargered it’s life, 


thus lett in a kind of widowhood. 


It was now neceflary that the vigils of 
whift, and the tumults of balls and vi- 
fits, fhould, for a while, be fufpended ; 
and in this interval of languor and re— 
tirement Flavilla firft became thought- 
ful. She often reflefted upon Merca- 
tor’s caution when they laft parted, which: 
had made an indehble impreffion upon 
ker mind, though it had produced no 
alteration in her canduét: notwithítand- 
ing the manner in which itwas exprefled, 
and the reaíon upon which it was found- 
ed, fhe began te fear that it might po. 
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ton ticiotiy prompted by jealoufy. The 
birth, therefore, of her ħrit child in his 
abience, at a time when, if it had not 
been premature, it could not poflb!y 
have been his, was an accident whic 
greatly alarmed ber: but there was yet 
another, tor which it was 1t111 lefs in her 
power to account, and which, therefore, 
alarmed her (till morc. 

It happened that fome civilities which 
fhe received from a lady who fat next 
her at an opera, and whom fhe had never 
feen before, introduced a converfation, 
which fo much delighted her, that fhe 
gave her a preffing invitation to vifit her: 
this invitation was accepted, and in a 
few days the vifit was paid. Flavilla 
was not le(s pleafed at the fecond inter- 
view, than fhe had been at the firit; and 
without making any other enquiry con- 
cerning the lady than where fhe lived, 
took the firít opportunity to wait on her, 
The apartment in which fhe was re- 
ceived was the ground-floor of an ele- 
gant houfe, ata {mall diftance from St. 
James's. It happened that Flavilla was 
placed near the window; and a party of 
the horfe-guards riding through the 
{ftreet, fhe expeéted to fee fome of the 
royal family, and haftily threw up the 
faih. A gentleman who was pafling by 
at the fame inftant, turned about at the 
noife of the window, and Flavilla no 
fooner faw his face than Me knew him 
to be the father of Mercator. After 
looking firít ttedfaftly at her, and then 
glancing his eye at the lady whom fhe 
was vilitins, he ateéted a contemptuous 
fneecr, and went on. Flavilla, who had 
been thrown into fome confuñon by the 
fudden and unexpeéted fight of a per- 
fon, whom fhe knew confidered her as 
the difgrace of his family and the ruin 
of his child, now changed countenance, 
and haittily retired to another part of the 
room: fhe was touched both with grief 
and anger at this filent infult, of which, 
however, fhe did not then fufpeét the 
cuufe. It is, indeed, probable, that the 
father of Mercator would no where have 
looked upon her with complacency; but 
as foon as he faw her companion, he re- 
colleéted that fhe was the favourite mif- 
treis of an old courtier, and that this 
was the houfe in which he kept her in 
great fplendor, though fhe had bfen b 
turns a proftitute to many others. t 
happened that Flavilla, foon after this 
accident, difcovered the charaéter of her 
new acquaintance, and never remem- 
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bered by whom fhe had been feen in her 
company, without the utmoit regret and 
apprehenfion. 

She now refolved to move in a lefs 
circle, und with more circumfpection. 
In the mean time, her little boy, whom 
fhe fucklud, grew very falt; and it could 
no longer be known by his appearance 
that he had been born too foon. His 
mother frequently gazed at him tili her 
eyes overflowed with tears; and though 
her pleafures were now become domeitic, 
yet fhe feared left that which had pro- 
duced fhould defroy them. After fich 
deliberation, fhe determined that fhe 
would conceal the child's age from it’s 
father; believing it prudent to prevent a 
fuipicion, which, however ill founded, 
it might be dificult to remove, as her 
iuftification would depend wholly upon 
the teitimony of her dependants; and her 
mother’s and her own would neceflaril y 
become doubtful, when every onewould 
have reafon to conclude, that it woule 
ftill have been the fame fuppofing the 
contrary to have been true. 

Such was the ftate of Flavilla’s mind, 
and her little boy was fix months old, 
when Mercator returned. She received 
him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed 
with a vifible confufion; their mecting 
was more tender, but on her part it was 
le{s cheerful; fhe ímiled with inexprefii- 
ble complacency, but at the fame time 
the tears gufhed from her eyes, and fhe 
was feized with an un:iveríal tremor. 
Mercator caught the infection; and ca- 
refied firit his Flavilla, and then his boy, 
with an exceis of fondneis and delight 
that before he had never exprefled. The 
fight of the child made him more than 
ever wifh a reconciliation with his ta- 
ther; and having heard at his nrft lard- 
ing that he was dangeroufly ik, he de- 
termined to go immediately and attempt 
to fee him, promifing that he wouid re- 
turn to —— He had, in the midít 
of his carefies, more than once inquired 
the age of his fon, but the queition had 
been always evaded; of which, however, 
he took no notice, nor did it produce 
any fufpicion. 

He was now hafting to enquire after 
his father; but as he pafled through the 
hall, he was officioutly laid held of by 
his landlady. He was not much dif- 

fed to — how fhe had fulnlled 

is charge; but perceiving by her looks 
that fhe had fomething to communicate, 
which was at leaft:n her own opinion 
s Gr 
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of importance, he fuffered her to take 
him into her parlour. She immediately 
íhut the door, and reininded him, that 
fhe had undertaken an office with re- 
luétance which he had preifed upon her; 
and that fhe had done nothing in 1t to 
which he had not hound-her by a pro- 
mife; that fhe was extremely forry to 
communicate her diícoveries; but that 
he was a worthy gentleman, and, in- 
deed, ought to know them. She then 
told him, that the child was born with- 
in lefs than eight months after his laft 
return from abroad; that it was faid to 
have come before ¡ts time, but that 
having prefied to fe it, fhe was refufed. 
This indeed was true, and confirmed 
the good woman in her fufpicion; for 
Fiavilla, who had ftill refented the frec- 
dom which fhe had taken in her remon- 
ftrance, had kept her at pos diltanca: 
and the fervants, to gratify the mittrets, 
treated her with the utmoft infolence and 
contempt. 

At this relation Mercator turned pale. 
He now recolleéted, that his queftion 
concerning the child's birth had been 
evaded; and concluded, that he had been 
thedding tears of tendernefs and joy over 
a trumpet and a baitard, who had robbed 
him of his patrimony, his honour, and 
his peace. He (tarted up with the fu- 
rious wildneís of fudden phrenzv; but 
fhe with great difficulty prevailed upon 
him not to leave the room. He fatdown, 
and remained fome time motionlefs,with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and his 
hands locked ineach other. In propor- 
tion as he believed his wife to be guilty, 
his tenderneís for his tather revived; and 
he refolved, with yet greater zeal, to pro- 
fecute his purpofe of immediately at- 
tempting a reconciliation. 

In this ftate of confufion and diftrefs, 
he went to the houfe; where he learned 
that his father had died early in the morn- 
ing, and that his relations were then af- 
íembled to read his will. Fulvius, a bro- 
ther of Mercator”s mother, with whom 
he had always been a favourite, happen- 
ing to pais from one room to another, 
heard his voice. He accotted him with 
great ardour of friendfhip; and, footh- 
ing him with expreflions of condolance 
ard affeétion, iniifted to introduce him 
to the company. Mercator tacitly con- 
Co te l: he was received at leaft with ci- 
v uy bs his brothers, and fitting down 
them, th sill was read. He 
ua aed te ludten ike the rett, b it was, 
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indeed, muling over the ftory whch he 
had juft hear il, and loft in the fpecula- 
tion of his own wietchednefs. He waked 
as from a dicim, when the voice of tle 
perfon who had bien reading was fu- 
ípended; and finding that he could no 
longer contain himíelf, he ftarted up, 
and would have left the company. 

Of the will which had been read be- 
fore him, he knew nothing: but his un- 
cle believing that he was moved with 
mief and refentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and 
the bequeit only of a fhilling, took him 
into another room; and, to apologize for 
his father’s unkindnefs, told him, that 
the refentment which he exprefled at his 
mariage, was every day increafed by 
the conduét of his wife, whofe charaéter 
was now become notorioufly infamous; 
for that fhe had been feen at the —— 
ot a known proſtitute, with whom e 
appeared to be well acquainted. “This 
account threw Mlercator into another 
agony; from which he was, however, at 
length recovered by his uncle, who, as 
the only expedient by which he could re- 
trieve his misfortune and foothe his dif- 
treís, propofed that he fhould no more 
return to his lodgings, but home with 
him; and that he would himfelf take 
fuch meafures with his wife, as could 
fcarce fail of inducing her to accept a 
feparate maintenance, affurme another 
name, and trouble him no more. Mer- 
cator, in the bitterneís of his affiiétion, 
confented to this propoíal, and they went 
away together. 

Mercator, in the mean time, was ex- 
pected by Flavilla with the moft tender 
impatience. She had put her little boy 
to bed, and decorated a fmall room in 
which they had been ufed to fup by 
thenfelves, and which fhe had fhut up 
in his abfence; fhe counted the moments 
as they pafled, and liftened to every car- 
riage and every ftep that fheheard. Sup- 
per now was ready: her impatience was 
increafed; terror was at length mingled 
with regret, and her fondneís was only 
buñed to af—iiét her; fhe wifhed, fhe fear- 
ed, the accufed, fhe apologized, and fhe 
wept. In the height of thefe eayer ex pecta- 
tions amd this tender diftreís, She received a 
billet which Mercator had bcen perfuad- 
ed by his un le to write, in which he up- 
biaided her in the itrongeft terms with 
abufing his confidence and difhonouring 
his bed, of this, he f id, he had now 
ebtaved fulbcient proof to do juítice 
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to himfeif, and that he was determin- 
ed to fee her no more. 

To thole whole hearts have not al- 
ready acquainted then with the agony 
which feizedFlavilia upon the fight of this 
billet, all attempts to defcribe it would 
be not ouly inelfeétual butabfurd. Hav- 
ing pafled the night without fleep, and 
the next day without food, dilappointed 
in every attempt to difcover what was 
become of Mercator, and doubting, if 
fhe thould have found him, whether it 
would be pofhible to convince him of her 
innocence; the violent agitarion of her 


mind produced a flow fever, which, be- 
fore e confidered it as a difeafe, fhe 
communicated to the child while fhe 


cherilhed it at her bofom, and wept over 
it as an orphan, whofe life fhe was fu- 
itaining with her own. 

After Nlercator had been abfent about 
ten days, his uncle, having perfuaded 
him toaccompany fome friends toacoun- 
try-ícatat the diftance of near irxty miles, 
went to his lodgings in order todifcharge 
the rent, and try what terms he could 
make with Flavilla, whom he hoped to 
intimidate with threats of a prolecution 
and divorce; but when he came, he found 
that Flavilia was finking very faft under 
her difeaíe, and that the child was dead 
already. The woman of the houfe, into 
whofe hands fhe had juft put her repeat- 
ing-watch and fome other ornaments as 
a fecurity for her rent, was fo touched 
with her diftrefs, and fo firmly perfuad- 
ed of her innocence by the manner in 
which the had addreffed her, and the 
calm foiemnity with which fhe abíolved 
thofe by whom fhe had been traduced, 
that as foon as fhe had difcovered Ful- 
vius’s bufineís, fhe threw herfelf on her 
knees, and intreated, that if he knew 
where Nlercator was to be found, he 
would urge him to return, thar if pofi- 
ble the life of Flavilla might be preferv- 
ed, and the happinefs of both be reitor- 
ed by her juftifcation. Fulvius, who 
ftill fufpeéted appearances, or at lenft 
was in doubt of the caufe that had pro- 
duced them, weuld not difcover his ne- 
phew; but after much intreaty and ex- 

ftulation at laft engaged upon his ho- 
nour for the conveyance of a fetter. The 
woman, as fvon as fhe had obtained this 
promife, ran up and communicated 1t to 
Flavilla; who, when fhe had recovered 
from the furprize and tumult which it 
ovcalioned, was lupported in her bed, 
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and in about haf an hour, after many 
efforts and many intervals, wrote a fhort 
billets wiich wis lealed and pur into the 
hands ot Fulvius. . 


Fulvius immediately inclofed and 
difpatched it by the poit, refolving that, 
in a queftion fo doubtful and of fuch 


importance, he would no farther inter- 
pote. Mercator, who the moment he 
caft his eye upon tiie letter knew both 
the hand and ivaj, after paahng a few 
moments in fuipence, at length tore it 
open, and read theic words: E 
€ Such has been my folly, that, per- 

haps, I fhould mot be acquitted of 
guilt in any circumitances, but thofe: 
in which I write. I donot, therefore, 
but for your fake, with them other 
than they are. The dear infant, whofe 
birth has undone me, now lies dead at 
my fide, a viétim to my indiicretion. 
and your refentment. I am ícarce 
able to guide my pen. But I mott 
earneitly intreat to tee you, that you 

may at leaft have the {fatisfaétion: to. 
hear me atteft my innocence with the 
lait igh, and feal our reconciliation on 

my lips while they are yet fenfible of 
the impreffion.” 

Mercator, whom an earthquake would 

leís have aftected than this letter, felt ail 

his tendernefs revive in 2 moment, and 

reflected with unutterable anguifh upon 

the rafhnets of his refentment. At the 

thought of his diítance from London, he 

ftarted as if he had felt a dagger in his 

heart: he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 

with a look that exprefled at once an ac- 

culation of himfelf, and a petition for 

her; and then rufhing out of the houſe, 

without taking leave of any, oy order- 

ing a fervant to attend him, he took poit 

horfes at a neighbouring inn, and in leis 

than fix hours was in Leiceiter Fields. 

But notwithitanding his fpeed, he arriv- 

ed too late; Flavilla had fuffered the lait 

agony, and her eyes could behold him- 
no more. Grief and difappointment, 

remorfe and defparr, now totally tubvert- 

ed his reafon. It became necellary to 

remove him by force from the body; and 

after a confinement of two years ina 

mad-houfe, he died. 

May every lady on whofe memory 
compatlion fhall record thele events, 
tremble to aflume the levity of Fiavil- 
la; for, perhaps, it is in the power ot 
no man in Mereator’s circumitances, tu 
be leis jealous than Mercator. 
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CANNOT TROU RELIEVE THE VAST ETERNAL MIND 
Was É”TER TO SYRT AND LYBIAN SAND CONFIN D? 


THAT HE WOULD CHUSE THI 


WASTE, THI 


BARRE GE — 


TO TEACH THE THIN INHAEBITFAN TS AROUND, 


AMD LEAVE HIG TRUTH IN WIELDS AND DESARTI 


HERE has always prevailed 
among that part of mankind that 
2ddi@ their minds to fpeculation, a pro- 
penfity to talk much of the delights of 
retirement; and fome of the moft pleat- 
img compofitions produced n every age 
contain defcriptions of the peace and 
happineís of a country life. 
know not whether thofe who thus 


be obtained by de ing from them; that 
the affiftance which we may derive from 
ene another, 1s notequivalent to the evils 
which we have to fear; that the kindncfs 
of a few is overbalanced by the mal ce 
af many; and that the protection of fo- 
ciety is too d arly purchafed, by encoun- 

ing it’s dangers and enduring it’s op- 

ns. 

Thefe fpecious reprefentations of fo 
litary h ppmefs, however opprobr us to 
human nature, have fo far fpread their 
mfluence over the world, that almoft 
every man de! ghts his imagination with 
the hopes of obtaining fóme time an op- 
portunity retreat. Many, indeed, 
who enjoy retreat only in imagination, 
content thernfelves with believing, that 
another year will tranfport them to rural 
aa, and die while they talk of 
doing what, 1f they had lived longer, 
they wou d never have done. But many 
likewi e there are, either of greater refo- 
luton or more credulity, who in carneít 
try the fate wh'ch they have been taught 
to th rk thus lecure from cares and dan- 

cis; and retire to privacy, etther that 

may impove their happinefs, in- 

creaíe their knowledge, or exalt ther 
Wirtuc. 

The greater part of the admirers of 
fo] tude, as of all other claffes of man- 
kind, have no er or remoter view, 


than the prefent gratification of ther 
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paffions. Of h fe fome, hau, hty and 
impetuous, fly from fociety only becaufe 
they cannot bear ta repay to others the 
regard which themíelves exact; and 
think no ftate of life eligible, but that 
which places them out of the reach of 
cenfure or controul, and affords them 
opportunities of living m 2 rpetual 
compliance with their own n linat on», 
wi hout the neceff ty of regulating their 
actions by any other man’s convenience 
or opinion. 
here are others of minds more de- 
licate and tender, cafily offended b 
every dev ation from reétitude, f ond rf 
guited by ignorance or mm mence, and 
always expeéting from the converfation 
of mankind m re e eganc , purty, and 
truth, than the miñgled maf of life will 
eaf y afford. Such men are in hatte to 
r tre fiom grofinefs falfhood, and bru- 
ta ity; and hope to find in private hab - 
ta ions at leaft a negatrve fehcity, an ex- 
emption from the fhocks and perturba- 
tions with which publ c fcenes are con- 
tinually diftrefiing them 
To neither of thefe votaries will foli- 
tude afford that content, which fhe has 
been taught fo lavifbly to promife. The 
man of arr nce will quickly difcover, 
that by efcaping from his opponents he 
has loft his flatterers, that greatneís is 
nothing where it 1s not feen, nd power 
nothing where it cannot be felt: and he 
whofe faculties are employed in too clofe 
an obfervation of failings and defeét<, 
wil find h s condit on very Iintle mend- 
ed by transfermng his attention from 
others to himfelf; De will probably foon 
comé back in queft of new obietts, and 
be glad to keep his caproufinefs emptoy- 
ed on any charaéter rather than his own. 
Others are feduced nto folitide 
merely by the authority of at names, 
and expeét to find thofe charms in tran- 
quillity which have allured ftateímen 
and conquerors to the fhades: thefe a 
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wife are apt to wonder at ther difap- 
pointment, for want of contidering, that 
thofe whom the; aípire to imitate car- 
ried with them to their Country feats 
minds full fraught with tubdjeéts of re- 
fle&tion, the con{cioufnels of great merit, 
the memory of illuitrious actions, the 
knowledge of important events, and the 
feeds of mighty deligns to be ripened by 
future meditation. Solitude was to iuc 
men a releafe from fatigue, and an op- 
portunity of ufefuln fs. But what can 
retirement confcr upon him who, having 
done nothing, can riccive no fupport 
from his own importance, who having 
known nothing, can find no ent 1tain- 
ment in reviewing the paft; and who, in— 
tending nothing, can form no hopes fiom 
profpects of the future: he can, furcly, 
take no wifer courfe than that of loing 
himiclf again in the crowd, and filling 
the vacuities of his mind with th. news 
of the day. 

Others confider folitude as the parent 
of philofophy, andr tire in expectation 
of greater intimacics with fcience, as 
Numa repaned to the groves when he 
conferred with Egeria. ‘I hefe men have 
not always reafon to repent. Some ftu- 
dies require a continued proficution of 
the fame train of thought, fuch as is too 
often interrupted by the petty avocations 
of common life: fometimes, likewife, 1t 
is n cellary, that a multiplicity of ob- 
jeéts be at once prefenttothe mind; and 
every thing, therefore, muit be kept at 
a diftance, which may perplex the me- 
mory, or diff.pate the attention. 

But thou „h learning may be conferied 
by folitude, it’s application muit be at- 
tained by Aa y converle. He has 
learned to no purpofe, that is not able 
to teach; and he will always teach un- 
fuccefsfully, who cannot recommend his 
fentiments by his diction or addreís. 

Even the acquifition of knowledge is 
often much facilitated by the advantages 
of fociety: he that never compares his 
motions with thofe of others, 1eadily ac- 
quicí esin his firít thoughts, and vel 
feldom difcovers the objeétions thick 
may be raifed againít his opinions; he, 
therefore, often thinks himfelf in pof- 
feffion of truth, when he is onlv fond- 
ling an error long fince exploded. He 
that has n ither companions nor mvals 
ın his íftudies, will always applaud his 
own piogreí>, and think highly of his 
performances, becaufe he knows not 


that ethers have equalled or excclied 
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him. And I am afraid it may be added, 
that the ftudent who withdraws hinfelf 
from the world, will foon feel that ar- 
dour extinzuifhed which praife or emu- 
lation had enkindled, and take the ad- 
vantage of fecrecy to fleep, rather than 
to jabour. 

There remains vet another fet of re- 
clufes, whofe int-nt.on entitles them to 
higher refpeét, and whofe motives de- 
ferve a more feriousc« nfideration. T hele 
reure from the world, not merely to bafk 
in eafe or gia.ify curiofity ; but that be- 
ing d.fengayed from common cares, Urey 
may employ more time in the duties of 
religion; that they may regulate their 
actions with ftriéter vigilance, and pu- 
rify their thoughts by more fiequent 
meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mitts 
of moitaliry, I am far from prefuming 
myfelf qualified to give directions. On 
him that appears to país through things 
temporary, with no other care than not 
to lole finally the things eternal, I look 
with fuch vencration as inclines me to 
approve his conduct in the whole, with- 
out a minute examination of it’s parts; 
yet I could never forbear to wifh, that 
while vice is every day multiplying fe- 
ducements, and ftalking forth with more 
hardened effrontery, virtue would not 
withdraw the influence of her prefence, 
or forbear to aflert her A dignity 
by open and undaunted peifeverance in 
the right. Piety practiied in folitude, 
like the flower that blooms in the defart, 
may give it’s fragrance to the winds of 
heaven, and delight thefe unbodied fpi- 
vits that furvey the works of Gop and 
the aétions of men; but it beftows no 
affiftance upon earthly beings, and how- 
ever free from taints of impurity, yet 
wants the facred fplendor of beneficence. 

Our MAKER, who, though he gave 
us fuch varieties of temper and fuch dif- 
fer nce of powers, yet defigned us all 
for happineís, undoubtedly intended, 
that we Mould obtain that happinefs by 
different means. Some are unable te 
refift the temptations of importunity, or 
the imp.tuofity of their own pafhons in- 
cited by the force of prefent temptations: 
of thete it is undoubtelly the duty to 
fly from enemies which they cannot 
conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of folitude, that vir.ue which is too ten- 
der to endure the tempefts of public lite. 
But there are others, whole pafflons 
giow more ftrong and irregular in pri- 
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wacy; and who cannot maintain an uni- 

n tenor of virtue, but by expofing 
their manners to the public eye, and aí- 
fiting the admonitions of confcience with 
the fear of infamy: for fuch it is dan- 
gerous to exclude all witnefics of their 
conduct, till they have formed ftrong 
habits of virtue, and weakened their 
pafions by frequent victories. But 
there is a higher exder of men fo inípired 
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T is very remarkable,” fays Addi- 

fon, * that notwithitanding we fall 
fhort at prefent of the ancients in po- 
etry, mting, oratory, hiftory, ar- 
chitefture, and all the noble arts and 
fciences which depend more upon ge- 
mus than experience; we exceed them 
as much in —— humour, bur- 
lefque, and all the trivial arts of ridi- 
cule.” As this fine obfervation ftands 
at prefent only in the form of a general 
affertion, it deferves, I think, to be ex- 
=nimed by a deduction of particulars, 
and confirmed by an allegation of ex- 
amples, which may furnifh an agreeable 
entertainment to thofe who have ability 
and inclination to remark the revolutions 
of human wit. 

That Taflo, Ariofto, and Camoens, 
the three moft celebrated of modern Epic 
Poets, areinfinitely excelled in PE 
of defign, of fentiment and ftyle, by 
Horace and Virgil, it would be ferious 
trifling to attempt to prove: but Milton, 
perhaps, will not P eafily refign his 
claim to equality, if not to fuperiority. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that 
if Milton be enabled to difpute the prize 
with the great champions of antiquity, 
it is entirely owing to the fublime con- 
ceptions he has copied from the Book 
of Gop. ‘Thefc, therefore, mult be 
taken away; before we begin to make a 
juft eftimate of his genius; and from 
what remains, 1t cannot, I prefume, be 
faid, with candour and impartiality, 
that he has cxcelled Homer, in the fub- 
lumity and variety of his thoughts, or 
the ftrength and majeity of his diction. 

Shakefpeare, Corneille, and Racine, 
a e the saly modern writers of Tragedy, 
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with ardour, and fo fortified with refo- 
bution, that the world paíles before them 
without influence or regard : thcie ought 
to confider themiclves as appointed the 
guardians of mankind; they are placed 
in an evil world, to exhibit public ex- 
amples of good hfe; and may be faid, 
when they withdraw to folitude, to de- 
ne the ftation which Providence affigned 
them. 
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that we can venture to oppofe to Efchy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The 
firft is an author fo uncommon and ec- 
centric, that we can {carcely try him by 
dramatic rules. In ftrokes of nature 
and charaéte:, he yields not to the 
Greeks : in all other circumftances that 
conftitute the excellence of the drama, 
he is vaftly inferior. Of the three mo- 
derns, the moit faultlefs is the tender 
and exaét Racine: but he was ever ready 
to acknowledge, that his capital beau- 
ties were borrowed from his favourrne 
Euripides; which, indéed, cannot efcape 
the obfervation of thofe who read with 
attention his Phzedra and Andromache. 
‘The pompous and truly Roman fenti- 
ments of Corneille are chiefly drawn 
from Lucan and Tacitus; the former 
of whom, by a ftrange perverfion of 
tafte, he is known to have preferred to 
Virgil. His diétion is not fo pure and 
mellifluous, his charaéters not fo various 
and juft, nor his plots fo regular, fo in- 
tereíting and fimple, as thoíe of his pa— 
thetic rival. It is by this fimplicity of 
fable alane, when every fingle att, and 
fcene, and fpeech, and fentiment ard 
word, concur to acceleráte the intended 
event, that the Greek tragedies kopt 
the attention of the audience immove- 
ably fixed upon one principal objett, 
which muft be neceflarily leffened, and 
the encs of the drama defeated, by the 
mazes and intricacies of modern Li . 
The affertiqn of Addifon with refpeét 
to the, tirít particular, arding the 
higher kinds of poetry, will remam un- 
quettionably true, til? nature in fome 
diftant age, for in the prefent enervated 
with luxury fhe fecms incap ble of fuch 
an 
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an effort, fhail produce fome ttanteend - 
em gennis, of power to cclipfe the Iliad 
and the Edipus. 

The fuperiority of the ancient artiíts 
im Painting, is not perhaps fo clea: ly 
manifeft. They were ignorant, it will 
be faid, of light, of fhade, and per- 
fpective; and they had not the ufe of 
oil colours, which are happily calculated 
to blend and unite without haríhneís 
and difcordance, to givea boldnefs and 
relief to the figures, and to form thote 
middle Teints which render every well- 
wrought piece a clofer :efemblance of 
mature. Judges of the trueft tafte do, 
however, place the merit of colouring 
far below that of juítneís of delign, and 
force of expreffion. In thefe two higheít 
and moft important excellencies the an- 
cient painters were eminently fkilled, if 
ave truit the teftimenies of Pliny, Cam 
tilian, and Lucian; and to credit them 
we are obliged, if we would form to 
ourfeives any idea of thefe artifts at al?; 
for there is not one Grecian picture re- 
maimng: and the Romans, fome few 
of whole works have defcended to this 
age, could never boaf of a Parrhafius 
or Apelles, a Zeuxis, Timanthes, or 
Protogenes, of whofe performances the 
two accomplifhed critica ahere- mion = 
ened fj im terms of ra and ad- 
cero a The ftatues at ra elcaped 
the ravages of time, as the Hercules and 
Laocoon for inftance, are (till a ftronger 
demonftration of the power of the Gre- 
cian artióts in expreíling the paffions; for 
what was executed in marble, we have 

refumptive evidence to think, might 
alío have been executed in colours. Carlo 
Marat, the laft valuable painter of Italv, 
after copying the bead of the Venus in 
the Medicean colleétion three hundred 
times, generoufly confefíled, that he 
could not arrive at half the grace and 
perfection of his model. But to fpeak 
my opinion freely on a very difputable 
point, I muft own, that if the moderns 
approach the ancients in any of the arts 
here in queftion, they approach them 
neareft im the Art of Painting. The 
human mind can with difficulty con- 
ceive any thing more exalted, thaa the 
Lait Tudgment of Michael Angelo, 
and the ‘Transfiguration of Raphael. 
What can be more animated than Ra- 
1"s Paul preaching at Athens ? What 
more tender and delicate than Mary 
holding the child Jefys, in his famous 
Holy Family? What more graceful than 
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the Aurora of Guido? What more 
deeply moving than the Miaffacre of the 
Innocents, by Le Brun? 

But re modern Orator can dare to 
enter the fts with Demofthenes 
Tully. We have difcourfes, indeed, that 
may be admired for their perfpicusty, 
purity, and elegance; but can produce 
none that abound in a fublime which 
whirls away the auditor like a mighty 
torrent, and pierces the inmoft recefies 
of his heart like a flafh of lightnires 
which irrefiftibly and inftantanecoutly 
convinces, without leaving him leifure 
to weigh the motives of conviétion, The 
fermons of Bourdaloue, the funeral ora- 
tions of Boffuet, particularly that on the 
death of Henrietta, amt the pleadings 
of Peliffon for his difgraced patron Fou- 
quet, are the only pieces of eloquence x 
carr recolleét, that any refernblance 
to the Greek or Roman orator; for im 
England we have been particularly un- 
fortenate in ourattempts to be eloquent, 
whether im parltament, in the pulpit, or 
at the bar. If it be urged, that the na- 
ture of modern politics and laws excludes 
the pathetic and the fublime, and com- 
fines the fpeaker to a cold argumenta- 
tive method, and a dull detail — 
and dry matters of fa&ty yet, fi git 
the religion of the moderns abounds 
topos fo incomparably noble and exalt- 
ed, as might kindle the flames of ge- 
nuine oratory in the moit frigid amd 
barren genfars: much more mi thi” 
fuccefs be reafonably expeéted from fuch 
geniufes as Britain can enumerate; yet 
no piece of thie fort, worthy applauíe 
or notice, has ever yet appeared. ` 

The few, even among profelled fcho- 
lars. that are able to read the ancient 
Hiftorians in their inimitable originals, 
are ftartled at the paradox of Boling- 
broke, who boldly prefers Guteciardini 
to Thucydides ; thatis, the moft verbofe 
and tedious to the moftc henfive and 
concife of writers, anda collector of facts 
to one who was himfelf an eye-witneís 
and a principal aétor in the important 
Ro he relates. And, indeed, it m 
well be prefumed, that the ancient hff- 
tories exceed the modern from i 
Gngle comideration, that the latter are 
commonly compiled by reclufè fcholars, 
unpractifed in bufinefs, war, and poli- 
tics; whilft the former are many of 
them written by mibifters, commanders, 
and princes themfelves. "We have, in- 
deed, a few flimiy memoirs, particularly 
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in a neighbouring nation, written by 
perfons deeply interefted in the tranfac- 
tions they deicribe; but thefe I imagine 
will not be compared to the Retreat of 
the Ten Tihoufand which Xenephon 
himf-1f conduéted and related, nor to 
the Ga tic War of Cæfar, nor the Pre- 
cious Fragments of Polybius, which our 
modern generals and rminiíters would 
not be diícredited by diligently perufing, 
and making them the models of their 
<onduét as well as of their ftyle. Are 
the refie&tions of Machiavel fo fubtle 
and refined as thofe of Tacitus? Are 
the portraits of “Thuanus fo ftrong and 
etpreflive as thole of Salluft and Plu- 
tarch? Are the narrations of Davila fo 
hvely and animated, or do his fentiments 
bi eathe fuch a Jove of liberty and virtue, 
as thofe of Livy and Herodotus? 

The fupreme excellence of the ancient 
Architecture, the lalt rticular to be 
touched, I fhall not enlarge upon, be- 
caufe it has never once been called in 
queftion, and becaufe it is aburdantly 
teftified by the awful ruins of amphi- 
theatres, agueduéts, arches and columns, 
that are the daily objects of veneration, 
though not of imitation. This art, it 
35 oblervable, has never been improved 
an later ages in one iingle inftance; but 
every juft and legitimate edifice is ftill 
formed according to the tive old efta- 
bhlifhed orders, to which human wit has 
never been able to add a úxth of equal 
fy mmetry and ftrength. 

Such, therefore, are the triumphs of 
the Ancients, eipecially the Grecks, 
ever the Moderms. They may, perhaps, 
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be not unjuftly afcribed to a genial cli- 
mate, that pave fuch a happy tempera- 
ment of body as was mott proper to 
produce fine fenfations; to a language 
moit harmonious, copious, and forci- 
ble; to the public encouragements and 
honours beltowed on the cultivators of 
literature ; to the emulation excited 
among the generous youth, by exhibi- 
tions of their performances at the folemn 
games; to an inattention to the arts of 
lucre and commerce, which engrofs and 
debafe the minds of the moderns; and 
above all, to an exemption from the 
neceflity of overlonding their natural 
faculties with learning and languages, 
with which we in thefe later times are 
obliged to qualify ourfelves for writers, 
if we ex to be read. 

It is faid by Voltaire, with his ufual 

livelinets—* We fhall never again be- 
€ hold the time, when a Duke la Roche- 
€ foucault might go from the conver- 
€ fation of a Paícal or Arnauld, to the 
€ theatre of Corneille.” This reflection 
may be more juítly applied to the an- 
cients, and ıt ee ee much greater 
truth be íaid—* “Ihe age will never again 
return, when a Pericles, after walk- 
ing with Plato ina portico built by 
Phidias, and painted by Apelles, might 
repairto hear a pleading of Demof- 
thenes, or a tragedy of Sophocles.” 
I hall next examine the er part of 
Addifon's affertion, that the moderns 
excel the ancients in all the arts of Ri- 
dicule, and affign the reafons ef this 
Serre. excellence. 
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WHEN IN A WOOD WE LEAVE THE CERTAIN WAY, 
ONE EREOR FOOLS US, THO” WE VARIOUS STRAY, 


SOME TO THE LEFT, AND SOME TO T OTHER SIDE 


T is common among all the claffes 
of mankind, to charge each other 
with trifling awav life: every man looks 
on the occupation or amufement of his 
neighbour, as fomething below the a 
nity of our nature, and unworthy of the 
attention of a rational being. 
A man who confiders the paucity of 


the wants of mature, and who, being 
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acquainted with the various _ means by 
which all manual occupations are now 
facHitated, obferves what numbers are 
fupported by the labour of a few, would, 
indeed, be inclined to wonder, how the 
multitudes who are exempted from the 
neceflity of working either for them- 
felves or others, find bufinefs to fill up 
the vacuities of life. The greater part 
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ef mankind neither card the fleece, dig 
the mine, fell the wood, nor gather in 
the harveit; they neither tend herds, nor 
build houfes; in what then are they 
employed? 

_‘I’his is certainly a queftion, which a 
diftant profpeét of the world wiH net 
enable us to aníwer. We find all ranks 
and ages mingled together in a tumul- 
fuous confulion, with hafte in their mo- 
tions, and eagerneís in their looks; but 
what they have to purfue or avoid, a 
more minute obfervation mult inform 
us. 

When we analyfe the crowd into in- 
elividuals, it foon appears that the paí- 
fons and imaginations of men will not 
eahily fuffer them to be idle: we fee 
things coveted merely becaufe they are 
rare, and purfued becauíe they are fu- 
gitivez we lee men confpire to fix an 
arbitrary value on that which is worth- 
i. s in itfelf, and then contend for the 
polleflion. Qne is a collector of foffils, 
ef which he knows no other ufe than 
to fhew thems and when he has ftocked 
his ownrepoltory, giievesthat the ftones 
which he has left behind him fhould be 
picked up by another. The florit nurfes 
a tulip, and repines that his rival's beds 
enjoy the fame fhowers and fun-fhine 
with his own. This man is hurrying 
to a coriceart, only leík others fhould 
have heard the new mufician before 
him; another buríts from his company 
to the play, becaufe he fancies himiclf 
the patron of an actrefs; fome ípend 
the mórning in confultations with their 
taylor, and fome in direétions to their 
cook ; fome are forming parties for 
cards, and fome laying wagers at a 
horfe-race. 

It cannot, 1 think, be denied, that 
Some of theíe lives are paffed in trifles, 
in occupations by which the bufy neither 
benefit themíelves nor others, and b 
which no man could be long engaged, 
who ferioufly confidered what he was 
doing, or had knowledge enough to com- 
pare what he is with what he might be 
made, However, as people who have 
the fame inclination generally flock to- 
gether, every trifler is kept in coynte- 
mance by the fight of others as unpro- 
fitably active as himfelf; by kindling 
the heat of competition, he in time 
thinks bimielf important, and by having 
his mind mtenfely eng » he is íe- 
cured from wearinefs of himfelf. 


Some degrees of felf-approbatien is 
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always the reward ef diligence; and I 
cannot, therefore, but comiidiler the la- 
borious cultivation of petty pleafures, 
as a more happy and more virtuous dif- 
pofition, than that univerfal contempt 
and haughty negligence, which is fome- 
times allociated with powerful faculties, 
but is often afflumed by indolence when 
it difowns it’s name, and afpires to the 
appellation of greatnefs of mind. 

It has been long obferved, that drol- 
ler y and ridicule is the moft eafy kind 
of wit: let it be added, that contempt 
and arrogance is the cafieft philofophy. 

`o find fome objection to every thing, 
and to diffolve in perpetual lazineís un - 
der pretence that occafions are wantin 
to call forth activity, to laugh at thofe 
who are ridiculou bufy without fet- 
ting an example of more rational in- 
duttry, is no leís in the power of the 
meancit than of the higheít intelletta. 

Our prefent ftate has placed us at 
once in fuch different relations, that 
ev human employment, which is not 
a vilible and immediate aét of goodneís, 
will be in fome refpeét or other fubject 
to contempt; but it is true likew [-, that 
almoit every aét, which i> not di.eétly 
Vicious, is in fome refpeét beneficial and 
laudable. * I often,” ſays Bruyere, 
£ obferve from my window, two beings 
ef ere& form and amiable counte- 
nance, endowed with the powers of 
reafon, able to cloath thcir thoughts 
in language, and convey their notions 
to cach other. “They rite garly in the 
morning, and are every t employ- 
ed in rubking two ímooth itones to- 
gether, or, in other termas, in polifh- 
ing marble.” 
€ if lions could paint,” fays the fable, 
f am the room of thofe pictures which 
€ exhibit men vanquifhing lions, we 
£ thould fee hens feeding upon men.” 
If the ftone-cutter could have written 
like Bruyere, what would he have re- 
plied ? 
f 
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€ I look up,” fays he, * every day 
from my fhop, upon a man whom the 
idlers, who í and sll to” gaze upon 
my work, often celebrate as a wit and 
a philofopher. I often perceive his 
face clouded with care, and am told 
that his taper is fornetimes burning at 
midnight. The fight ot a man who 
works io much harder than myfelf, 
excited my curiofity. I heard no 
found of tools in his apattment, and, 
therefore, could not imagine what he 

y t * was 
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was doing; but was told at laft, that 
he was writing deicriptions of man- 
kind, who when he had defcribed 
them would live jult as they had lived 
before; that he fat up whole nights to 
change a fentence, Lecauíe the found 
of a letter was too often repeated; 
that he was often difquicted with 
doubts, about the propricty of a word 
which every body underítood; that 
he would hefitate between two expret- 
fions equally proper, till he couid not 
fix his choice but by confulting his 
friends; that he will run from one end 
of Paris to the other, for an opportu- 
nity of reading a period to a nice var; 
that if a fingie line is heard with cold- 
neís and inattention, he returns home 
dejeéted and difconfolate; and that by 
all this care and labour, he hopes only 
to make a little book, which at lait 
will teach no ufeful art, and which 
none who has it rot will perceive him- 
felf to want, I have often wondered 
for what end fuch a being as this was 
fent into the world; and Morlel be 
lad to fee tnofe who live thus fooifh- 
Ty. feized by an order of the govern- 
ment, and obiiged to iatour at iome 
ufetul occtpation.” 
‘Thus, by a partial and imperfect re- 
prefentation, may every thing be made 
equaHy ridiculous. He that gazed with 
<ontempt on human beings rubbing 
itones together, might have prolonged 
the fameamu/sement vv walking through 
the city, and fecing others with looks of 
importance heaping one brick wpon 
mnother; or by rambling into the coun- 
ary, where he inight oblerve other crea- 
tures of the fame kind driving pieces 
of fharp iron into the clay, cr, in the 
language of men leís enlightened, 
ploughing the field. 
~ Ås it is thus enfy, by z detail of mi- 
mute cicumfances, to make every thing 
little, fo itis not difficult, Ly an aggie- 
gation of efieéts, to make every thing 
great. The polifher of marble may te 
forming ornaments for the palaces of 
virtue, and the {chools of {cience; or pro- 
viding tables, on which the actions of 
heroes and the difcoveries of fages fhall 
be recorded, for the incitement and in- 
ftruétion of future generations. The 
mafon is exercifing one of the principal 
arts by which reafoning beings are cif- 
tinguifhed from the brute, the art to 
which life owes much of it’s fafety and 
all it’s conveniences, by which we are 
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Íccured from the inciemency of the fea- 
fons, and fortified againft the ravages 
of hoftiiity; and the ploughman is chang- 
ing the fuce of nature, diffufing plenty 
and happineís over kingdoms, and com- 

elling the earth to give food to her in- 
labitants. 

Greatnefs and littieneís are terms 
merely comparative; and we err in our 
eltimation of things, becaufe we meafure 
them by tume wrong ftandard. The 
trifler propotes to himfelf only to equal 
or excel fome other trifler, and is happy 
or miferable as he fucceeds or mifcar- 
ries: the man of fedentary defire and 
unaétive ambition fits comparing his 

ower with his withes; and makes his 
inability to perform things impolffitsle, 
an excufe to himíclt for performing no- 
thing. Man can only form a juft eiti- 
mate of his own aétions, by making his 
power the teit of his performance, by 
comparing what he docs with what he 
can do. Whoever fteadily perfeveres 
in the exertion of all his faculties, does 
vvhat js creat with refpeét to himfelf; and 
what will not be defpiled by Him, who 
has given to all created beings their dif- 
ferent abilities: he faithfully performs 
the ta/k of lite, within whatever limits 
his labours mav be confined, or how icon 
foeyer they may be forgotten. 

We can conceive fo much more than 
we can 2ccomplifh, that whocver tries 
his own actions py his imagination, may 
appear defpicable in his own eyes. He 
that deipifes for it’s littleneís any thing 
really ufeful, has no pretenfions to ap- 
plaud the grandeur af bis conceptions ; 
fiance nothing but narrowneís of mind 
hinders him from feeing, that by pur- 
fuing the fame principles every thing 
limited will appear contemptible. 

He that neglcéts the care of his fami- 
ly, while his benevolence expands itfelf 
in fcherming the happincfs of imaginar 
kingdoms, might with equal reafon fit 
on a throne dreaming of univerfal em- 
pire, and of the diffufion of bleffings 
over all the globe: yet even this globe is 
little, compared with the fyftem of mat- 
ter within our view; aud that fyítem 
barely fomething more than non-entity, 
compared with the boundlefs regions of 
fpace, to which neither eye nor imagi- 
nation can extend. i 

From conceptions, therefore, of what 
we might have been, and from wifhes 
to be what we are not, conceptions that 
we know to be fooliíh, and wifhes which 
ES WS 
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we fecl to be vain, we muft neceffarily 


doicend to the confidcration of what we 
are. We have powers very fcanty in 


their wtinolt extent, but which in dif- 
firent mgn are differently proportioned. 
vutabir to thefe powers we have duties 
prelecribed, which we mult neither de- 
cline for the fake of dalzhting curfelves 
witheafieramiufements, nor overlook in 
idle contemplation of wereater excellence 
or More exteniive comyporehenfion. 

In orier to the right conduét of our 
lives, we mutt remember, that we ure 
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not born to pleafe otirfeives. We that 
ftutics fimp!ly his own fatisfaction, will 
almavs find the proper bufmels cof hig 
ffation teco hard or too eaiy for him. 
But if we bear continually in mind ena 
relation to The FAT Her of Bein:z, by 
whom we are placed in the world, and 
who has allotted us the part which we 
me to bear in the general A item of lifo, 
we Iall db: entily perfiiacical to reina 
our own inciimatiolts to Unir VY 112 
dom, amd do the werk decreed ior us 
with checiiulncis and diligence. 
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WHATE'ER EXCITFS OR 
OR HOPE, OR FEAR, THESE 


TO THE ADVENTURER., 


SIR, BATH, PEC. 20+ 


EONARDO Da Vinci, one of 
the mott accomplifhed matters in 
the art of painting, was accuile:ned to 
delineate inftantlv in his pocket-book 
every face in which he difcovered any 
fingularity of air or feature. By this 
method he obtained a vait collection of 
various countenances; and elcaped that 
barren uniformity and refemblance, fo 
vifible in the generality of hittory pieces, 
thapthe ipectator is apt to imagine ail 
the figures are cf cne family. 

As umoraliit thouid imitate this prac- 
tice, and fketch characters from the life, 
at the intant in which they Itrike him; 
Tamuted myfeir yelterday in the Pump- 
room, by contemplating the diffcrent 
conditions and characters of the períors 
who were moving before me, and par- 
ticularly the varions motives that in- 
fluenced them to croud to this city. 

Aphrodijius, a young noblenman of 
great hopes and large property, fell into 
a courie of early debauchery at Weft- 
miniter fchool, and at the cge af fixteen 
privately kept an abandonea woman of 
the town, to whoie lodgings he tbole in 
the intervals of ichool-hours, and who 
foon communicate: to him a difeale of 

eculiar power to poiien the fprings of 
ife, and prevent the maturity of man- 
hood. His body is enervated and ema- 
ciated, his cheek yellow and bloodicis, 
his hand palticd, and his mind gloomy 
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NATRED, LOVE, OR JOY, 
THEMES MY MUSE EMPLOY. 


and dejeSted. It being thought, lovw-- 
ever, abfolurely neceflary for the welfare 
of his family that he fhouid marry, he 
has been betrothed, in this dreadful cone 
aition, to a lady whole beauty and vi- 
vacity are in themimeridian: and his phy- 
licians have ordered hin to thefe taiu- 
tary waters to try if it be pofiible for 
him to recover a little health before the 
marriage is celebrated. Can we wone 
der at the diminifhed race of half-formed 
animals, that crawl] about our tirects in 
the fhape of men, when matches fo un- 
equal and fo unnatural are. not only pei- 
mitted, but enjoined us a teit of filial 
duty, and the condition of parental fu- 
Voir: P 
Invaliligue 2 atrum referant joiuria natie 
VIRGe 
From the faint embrace, 
Un:mmaniy fons arlics a pur” rece! 





Tnertio is a plump and necliby old bat- 
chelor, a temor fellow «fF a rich fociety 
in ove of Or tiniveriltiss, whote chief 
bufine:s in lite is to ride betore dinner 
for a sood appetite, and after it for a 
wood diceftion. Not oniv his fituztion 
ist his talte has determined him to con- 
tinue in a ftate of ccilhicev; © For,” fays 

2, * atprefent I can affondi to-lvink port, 

and keep a couple of geldings: but if 


€ I fhoula rathly encumber mvichlf with 
€ madam and her brats, T muii cicicend 
i 


to walk on foot and drink ale.* He 
was much alarmad at miflina his reeulag 
anual At of the sont, and, op that ace 
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acount, having waited for it with im- 
patience and uneafinefs a month longer 
than the expetted time, he hurried to 
this city, im hopes of acquiring it by 
the efficacy of the waters. Y found him 
yefterday extremely dejeéted; and, on 
my entering his chamber—‘ Life,” faid 
be, * is full of vexations and difappoint- 
€ ments: what a dreadful accident!” I 
amagined that fome felected friend, fome 
brother of his choice was dead, or that 
the college treáfúry was burnt: but he 
immediately undeceived me by adding 
— * J was prefented with the fineft, the 
* fattett collar of brawn, and expected 
it at dinmer this day: but the rafcally 
carrier has conveyed it to a wrong 
place, fifty miles off, and before I can 
receive it, it will he abfolutely unfit 
for eating.” 
Here likewife is the learned and m- 
enious Crito. Crito is a genius of a 
upertor order, who hath long inftruéted 
and entertamed his country by many 
incomparable works of literature and 
morality; and who, in 2 Grecian com- 
monwealth, would have had a ftatue 
erected, and have been maintained at the 
blic expence; but in this kingdom he 
as grith great difficulty gained a preca- 
rious competence, by inceflant labour 
and application. ‘Thefe uninterrupted 
and unrewarded ftudies have at length 
impaired his health, and undermined a 
conftitution naturally vigorous and hap- 
y: and as Crito has never been able to 
ay up a fum fuficient to procure him 
the affiftance which the debility = fck- 
nefs and a require, he was obliged to 
infure his Fife, and borrow at pert, on 
intereit™: few pounds to enable him to 
perform this journey to Bath, wich 
alone could reftore his health agd fpirits; 
and now, as his money and credrt are 
exhaufted, he will be compelled to aban- 
don this place, when hig cure is onl 
half effeéted; and mutt retire to langui 
in a little lodging in London, while bas 
readers and dinier content themíelv 
with lamenting his diltreís, and won- 
inge how it comes to país that nothing 
has been done for a man of fuch difin- 


ifhed abilitiés and integrity- 
>" Doktor Pamper is fie fied of three 
large ecclefiaftical preferments ; his mo- 
tiye for coming hither is fomewhat fin- 


= it is, becaufe his parifhes tannot 
ra 


him with a fet of perfons that are 
equal 
he is, therefore, neceftatod evary feafon 








aeega 


to him ne the Enowledge of whitt; 
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to frequent this place, where alone he 
can meet with gametters that are worth 
contending with. 

Spumofius, who is one of the livelieft 
of free-thinkers, had not besn three 
months at the Temple before be became 
irrefiftibly enamoured of the beauty of 
virtue. He always carried a Shaftef- 
bu in * cket, — uſed —— and 
explain the ftrikin a to large cir- 
cles at the coffee-houfe; he was of opi- 
nion, that for purity and perfpicuity, ele- 
gance of ftile, and force of realoninga 
the Charaégteriítics were incomparable, 
and were models equally proper for re- 

lating our tafte and our Morals. He 

ifcovered a delicate artificial connec- 
tion in thefe difcourfes, which to vulgar 
eyes appear to be loofe and incoherent 
rhapfodies; nay, he clearly perceived, 
that each treatife d ded on the fore- 

oing, and altogether compofed one uni- 

orm whole, and the nobleft fyftem of 
truth and virtue that had been impart- 
ed to mankind. He quarrelled irrecon- 
cilably with his deareft friend, who hap- 
pened to hint, that the ftile was affected 
and unharmonious, the metaphors far- 
fetched and violent, and frequently 
coarfe and illiberal, the arguments in- 
conclufive and unfair, the raillery frigi 
and mípid, and totally different from 
the Attic irony% of Socrates, which the 
author prefumed to propofe for hispat- 
tern. fius always difdas to 
praétife virtue on the mean and merce- 
nary motives of reward and punifh Mapt; 
and was convinced, that fo excellerte a 
creature as man might be kept in, order 
by the filken cords of delicacy and de- 
corum. He, therefore, frequently fneer- 
ed at the prieftly notions of heaven and 
hell, as fit only to be entertained by 
vul and fordrd minds. But being 
lately attacked by a fevere diftemper, 
he betrayed fears that were not compa- 
tible with the boldnefs of his former 
profeffions; and terrified at the approach 
of death, he had recourfe to various re- 
medies, and is at laft arrived here, as 
full of doubt as of difeafe, but feeling 
more acute pains in his mmd than cam 
poffibty be inflifted on his body. 

Mr. Gull was lately a foap-boiler at 
Chefter; but having omaletsd a vaft 
fortune by trace, he is now refolved to 
be polite, and enjoy his money with tafte.. 
He has brought his numérous family o 
aukward girls hither, ont¥ becaufe he 
has heard that people of fafhion do i 

15 
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this time of the year generally take a 
trip to Bath; and for the fame reafofi 
intends in the {pring to make a journey 
to Paris, and will, I dare fay, commence 
Virtuofo on his return, and be a profeffed 
judge of drefs, pictures, and furniture. 
I muit not forget to inform you that 
we have the company of Captain Gai- 
rifh, a wit and a critic, who pretends he 
is perfeétly acquainted with the belt 
writers of the » and whofe opinion 
on every new work is deemed decilive 
in the — oan. The faces of 
Dryden, and the French critics, are the 
ívurces from which his unmenfe litera- 
ture is derived. Dacier”s Plutarch has 
enabled him totalk familiarly of the moit 
eelebratecd Greeks and Romans, and 
Bayle's Diétionary finifhed him for a 
ítholar. Sometimes he vouchiafes to 
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think the Adventurer tolerable; but he 
generally exclaims—* How grave and 
€ fententious! Good Heavens! what, 
more Greek! This circumítance will 
ruin the credit of the paper. They 
will not take my advice, for you mult 
know I am intimate with all the au- 
thors of it; they are ten in number; 
and fome of them But as I have 
been entrufted with their fccrets, E 
mult difclofe no more. To tell you 
the truth, 1 have given them a few 
ellays myfelf, which I hare written 
for my amufement upon guard.” > 
If thefe portraits, which are faithfal- 
ly ooper from the life, fheuld amule 
you, I may perhaps take an opportuni- 
ty of adding to the collection. 
Iam, Mir. Adventurer, yours, 
Z PHILOMEDES. 
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QUI MON EST HODIE CRAS MINUS APTUS ERIT. 


MART. 


THE MAN WILL SURELY FAIL WHO DARES DELAY, 
AND LOSE TO-MORROW TRAI HAS LUST TO-DAY- 


T was faid by Raleigh, when fome 
of his friends lamented his confine- 
ment under a fentence of death, which 
he knew not how foon he might fufter, 
that the world itfelf was only a larger 
rifon, out of which fome were every 
ay feleéted for execution. That 
there is a time when every man is ttruck 
with th- fenfe of this awful truth, I do 
not doubt; and, perhaps, a hafty fpecu- 
latift would conclude, that it’s inñuence 
would be ftronger in proportion as it 
more frequently occurred: but upon 
every mind that is become familiar with 
calamity, calamity lofes it’s force; and 
mifery grows lefs only by it’s conunu- 
ance, becaufe thofe who have long iuf- 
fered, lofe their fenfibility. 

If he who lies down at night in the 
vigour and health of five-and-twenty, 
fhould rife in the morning with the in- 
firmities of four-{fcore, it is not impro- 
bable that he would fink under a fente 
of his condition; regret of en oyiments 
which could never return, would pre- 
clude all that remained, and the laft 
mournful effeéts of decay would bt ha- 
ftened and aggravated by anticipation. 
But thofe who have been enfecbled by 
degrees, who have been fhaken ten years 


by the palfey, or crippled by the geut, 
frequently totter about upon theur 
crutches with an air of wagpith jocula- 
rityY are always ready to entertain their 
company with a jett, meet their acquaint- 
ance with a toothlefs grin, and are the 
firit to toaft a young beauty when they 
can fcarce lift the glafs to their lips. 
Even criminals, who knew that in the” 
morning théw were to dic, have often 
flept in the night; though very few of 
thofe who hac been committed for a 
capital offíinco, which they knew would 
be eriiy provea, have Mlepr the fir night 
after they were confined. Danger fo 
fudden ant fo imm‘nent 2larms, con- 
foinds and terrifics; but atter a time 
ftupor fupplies the wantof fortitude; and 
ab the ev:l approach s, it is tr effect lefs 
temible, exc.pt in the moment when re, 
ar:ives; and then, indeed, it is common 
to lament that infenfib*lity, which befare 
perhaps was voluntarily increafed by 
drunkenpnefs or dillipation; by fohtary 
intemperance, or tamultuous company. 
There is fome reaion to bel exe, that 
€ this powcr of the world to come,” as 
it is exprefled in the fublimity cf Eaftern 
metaphor, is genciaily felt at the fame 
age. The diead of death has feldarm, 
- been 
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been found to intrude upon the cheerful- 
neís, fimplhicity, and innocence of child- 
renz they gaze at a funeral proceffion 
with as much vacant curiolity as at any 
other fhew, and fee the world change be- 
fore them without the leat fenfe of ther 
own hare in the viciflitude. In youth, 
when all the appetites are ftrons, and 
every gratification is heightened by no- 
velty, the mind refifts mournful impref- 
fions with a kind of elaftic power, by 
which the fignature that is forced upon 
st is immediately effaced: when this tu- 
arfult firft fubíides, while the attachment 
to life is yet ftrong, and the mind be- 
gins to look forward, and cceneccrt mea- 
fures by which thoile emjoyinents may 
be fecured which it is folicitous to kcep, 
or others obtained to atone for the dil- 
appointments that are palt, then death 
“tarts up like a fpeétre in all his te; rors, 
the blood is chilled at his appearance, 
he is perceived to approach with a con- 
ftant and irrefiftible pace, retreat is im- 
poffible, and refiftance is vain. 

The terror and anguifh which this 
image produces whenever it firit 1ufhes 
upon the mind, are always complicated 
with a fenfe of guilt and remorie; and 
generally produce fome haity and zeal- 
ous purpofes of more uniform virtue and 
ardent devotion, of fomething that may 
fecure us not only from the worm that 
never dies and the fire thatis not quertth- 
ed, but from total mortality, and admit 
hope to the regions beyond the ve. 

is purpote is feldom wholly relin- 
quifhed, though it is not always execut- 
ed with vigour and perfeverance; the re- 
file£tión which produced it often recurs, 
but ar «till recurs with lefs force; de- 
fire of immediate pleafure becomes pre- 
dominant; -appetite is no lomger re- 
ftrained; and either all attempts to íe- 
cure future happinefs are deferred * toa 
€ more convenient feafon,” or fome ex- 
pedients are fought to render fenfuality 
and virtue compatible, and to obtain 
every objeét of hope without lefiening 
the treafures of pollefion. Thus vice 
naturally becomes the difciple of infi- 
delity; and the wretch who dares not af- 
ire to the heroic virtue of a Chriftian, 
iftens with nefs to every objection 
againft the authority of that law by which 
he is condemned, and labours in vain to 
eftablith another that will acquit him: 
he forms many arguments to juftify na- 
tural defires; learns at length to im- 
pofe upon himfelf; and afferite to princi- 
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ples which yet in his heart he does nof 
believe; he thinks himielf convinced, 
that virtue muft be happinefs, and then 
dreams that happineís is virtue. 

Thefe fiauds, tho they would have 
been impoffible in the hour of conviétion 
and terror, aie yet practifed with great 
eate when itis peft, and contribute very 
much to prevent it's return. It is, iñ- 
decd, fcarce poffible, that it fhould re- 
turn with the fame forre, becaufe the 
power of novelty is neceflarily exhauft- 
edin the firft onfet. Some incidents, 
however, there are, which renew the 
terror; and they feldom fail to renew the 
purpofe: upon the death «af a friend, a 
parent, or a wife, the comforts and the 
confidence of fophiftry are at an end; the 
moment that fufpends the influence of 
temptation, refteres the power of con- 
{cience, and at once reétifies the under- 
ftanding. He who has been labouring 
to explain away thofe dutics which he 
had not fortit ide to praétife, then fees 
the vanity of the attempt; he regrets the 
time that is paft, and refelves +o improve 
that which 1emains: but if the firft pur- 
pote of reformation has b.en ineffectual, 
the fecond is feldom executed; as the 
fenfe of danger by which it is produced 
is not fo ftrong, the motive is lefs; and 
as the power of appetite is increafed by 
habitual gratication, the oppofition is 
more: the new conviétion wears off; the 
duties are again neglected as unnecefla- 
Fa which are found to be unpleafanty 
the lethargy of the foul returns, and as 
the danger increafcs ihe becomes tefa 
fufceptible of fear. 

Tinus the dreadful condition of him, 
€ who looks back after having put his 
* hand to the, plough,” may be refolved 
into natural caufes; and it may be af— 
firmed, upon mere philofophical princi- 
ples, that there is a call which is repeat- 
ed no more, and an apottacy from which 
it is extremely difficult to return. 

Let thofe who ftill delay that which 
yet they believe to be of eternal moment, 
remember, that their motives to effect it 
will till grow weaker, and the difficulty 
of the work perpetually increafe; to neg- 
lect itnow, therefore, is a pledge that it 
will be neglected for ever: ae | tf they 
are roufed by this thought, let them in- 
oe improve at’s influence; for even 
this thought, when it returns, will retttrn 
with lefs power, and though it fhould 
roufe them now, wiH perhaps roufe then 
no morce., But let not confide im 

fuch 
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Such virtue as can be practifed without a 
ftruggle, and which interdiéts the gra- 
tification of no pation but malice; nor 
adopts principles which cauid never be 
believed at the only time when they 
could be ufvful; like arguments which 
men fometimes form when they thuinber, 
and the moment they awake diícover to 
be abíurd. 

Let thofe who in the anguifh of an 
awakened mind have regretted the palt, 
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and refolwed to redcemn it in the future, 
pe fiitinvariably todo whatever they then 
wilíhed to have dene. Let this bc eita- 
blifhed as a conftant rule of action, and 
oppofed to all the cavils of fophittry and 
fente; for this wih will inevitably re- 
turn when it mutt br ever be ineffeétual, 
at that awiul mometwhen * the fhadovw 
€ of death fhall be tretched over them, 
“ancl that night conmencein which no 
€ man can work.” 


S> 1754- 


ERGO ALIQUID NOSTRIS DE MORIBUS. 


Juv. 


AND MINGLE SOMETHING OF OUR TIMES TO PLEASE». 


ONTENELLE, in his panegy- 
ric on Sir Ifaac Newton, clofes along 
enumeration of that great philofopher”s 
virtues and attainments, with an obier- 
vation, that he was not diftinguifhed 
from other men by any fingularity ei- 
ther natural or afteéted. 

It is an eminent inftance of Newton's 
fuperiority to the refit of mankind, that 
he was able to feparate knowledge from 
thofe weaknefles by which knowledge is 
generally difgraced; that he was able to 
excel in fcience and wifdom, without 
purchating them by the neglect of little 
things; and that he ftood alone, merely 
becaule he had left the rett of mankind 
behind him, not becaule he deviated 
from the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plu- 
tarch, fhould compare the lives of il- 
luitrious men, might fet this part of 
Newton's charaéter to view with great 
advantage, by oppofing it to that of Ba- 
con, perhaps the only man of later ages 
who has any pretenfions to difpute with 
him the palm of genius or iciente. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long 
and careful contemplation of almoft eve- 
ry other objeét of knowledge a curious 
infpeétion into common life, and, after 
having furveyed nature as a philofopher, 
had examined men’s bufinefs and bo- 
foms as a ftatefman; yet failed fo"much 
in the conduét of domeftic affairs, that, 
in the moft lucrative poft to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could’ ad- 
vance him, he felt all the miferies of 
«dliftrefsful poverty, and committed all 
the crimes to which poverty incites. 
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Such were at once hisnegligence and 
rapacity, that, as it isfaid, he would 
gain by unworthy praéties that money, 
which, when fo acquird, his fervants 
might ftcal from one en: of the table, 
while he. fat ftudious an abftraéted at 
the other. 

As fearcely any man hs reached the 
excellerce, very tew hav funk to the 
weakneís of Bacon: butiJmoft all the 
ftudious tribe, as they olain any par- 
ticipation of his knmowlede, feel like- 
wife fome contagion of hisiefeéts; and 
obitruét the veneration wich learning 
would procure, by follies g-ater or lefs 
to which only learning culd betray 
them. 

It has been formerly rmarked by 
The Guardian, that the wod punifhes 
with too great feverity the ewr of thofe 
who imagine that the ipnorace of little 
things may be compeníated bthe know- 
ledge of great; for fo itis, thi as more 
can deteét petty failings thanan diftin- 
guiíh or elteem great qualincions, and 
as mankind is in general pre eafily 
difpofed to cenfure than to amiration, 
contempt is often incurred by ht mif- 
takes, which real virtue or fefulnefs 
cannot counterbalance. 

Yet fuch miitakes and inadwtencies¿ 
it is not eaiy for a man deeply nmerfed 
in itudy to avoid; no man ca become 
qualified for the common intcourfes 
of life by private meditation; 1e man- 


‘ners of the world are not a realar {y- 


ftem, planned by philolophers von fet- 
tled principles, in which every .ufe has 
a congruvus effect, and one pt has a 
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nft reference to anotier. Of the fa- 
erlea prevalent in ev ry country, a few 
have arifen, perhaps fiom particular 
tem res of the chmate; a few more 
from the conftitution of the government; 
but the greater have grown up by 
<hance, been ted by caprice, n 
contrived by aftestition, or borrowed 
without any juft metives of choice from 
ether count: ies. 

Of all thefe, thefavage — — his 
prey upon the morntains, and the fa 
— fpeculates ints clofet, muft —— 
FErily live in equl igaorance; yet by 
the obfervation a thefe trifles it is, that 
the ranks of markind are kept in order, 
that the addre(5of oneto another s re- 
gulated, and th general bufinefs of the 
world carried A with facility and me- 


Thefe thing, therefore, though {mall 
õn temílves become great by their 
frequency sÑ he very much miftakes 
his own » who, to the unavoid- 
able unfkilfuicís of abftraction and re- 
tirement, ads a voluntary neglect of 
common forss, and increales the difad- 
vantages of ittudious courfe of life by 
an arrogant-ontempt of thole practices, 
by which oers endeavour to gain fa- 
vour and mitiply friendíhips. 

A seal ad interior difdain of fafhion 
and ceremov is, indeed, not very often 
to be foun: much the greater part of 
thole whoeretend to laugh at ppery 
and formaty, fecretly wifh to have pof- 
felled the qualifications which thev 

tend tdlefpife; and becaule they find 
st difficu to wafh away the tinéture 
which thy have fo deeply imbibed, en- 
deaveur> harden themíelves in a fuHen 
approbaon of their own colour. Neu- 
trality a ftate into which the bufy 
fionsof man cannot eafily fubfide ; 
and he ho is in danger of the pangs of 
envy, igenerally forced to recreate his 
imaginion with an effert of comfort. 

Som however, may be found, who, 
fuppord by the conicioufneis of great 
ablitis and elevated by a long courfe 
ef repation and applaufe, voluntarily 
config themíelves to fingularity, affect 
to cro the reads of life becaufe they 
knowhat they Mall not be joftled, and 
indui a boundleís gratification of wiil 
becau they perceive that they fhall be 
quiet obeyed. Men of this kind are 
genedly known by the name of Hu- 
mouts, an appa ation by which he 
that as obtain it, and can be con- 
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tented to keep it, is fet free at once frorm 
the fhackles of fafhion; and can go in 
or out, fit or ftand, be talkative or ñ- 
lent, gloomy or merry, advance abfur- 
dities or oppofe demonftration, without 
any ot reprehenfion from mankind, 
than that it is his way, that he is an 
edd fellow, and muft be let alone. 

This feems to many an eafy paffport 
through the various factions of man- 
kind; ami thofe on whom it is beftowed 
appear too frequently to confider the 
patience with which their caprices are 
fuffered as an undoubted evidence of 
their own importance, of a nius to 
which fubmiífhon is univerially paid, 
and whofe irregularities are a con- 
fidered as confequences of it's vigour. 
T hefe peculiarities, however, are always 
found to fpot a character, though they 
may not totally obícure it; and he who 
expects from mankind, that they fhould 
give up eftablifhed cuftoms in compli- 
ance with his fingle will, and exaéts 
that deference which he does not pay, 
may be endured, but can never be ap- 
proved. 

Singularity is, I think, in it’s own 
nature univerfally and invariably dif- 
pleating. In whatever refpecét a man 
differs from others, he muft be confi- 
dered by them as either worfe or better: 
by being better, itis well known thata 
mam gains admiration oftener than love, 
fince ail approbation of his praéctice muft 
neceffarily condemn him that gives it; 
and though a man often pleafes By in- 
feriority, there are few who defire ta 
give fuch pleafure. Yet the truth is, 
that fingularity is almoft always re- 
garded as a brand of flight reproach; 
and where it is affociated with acknow- 
ledged imerit, ferves as an abatement or 
an allay of excellence, by which weak 
eyes are reconciled to it’s luftre, and 
which, though kindnefs is not gas > 
at leaft envy is averted. 

But let no man be in hafte to con- 
clude his own merit fo great or confpi- 
cuous, as to require or juftify angu a- 
rity: it is as hazardous for a moderate 
underftanding to ufurp the prerogatives 
of nius, as for a commorr form ta 

lay over the airs of uncontested beauty. 
The pride of men will not patiently en- 
«lure to fee one, whofe underftanding oar 
attainments are but level with their own, 
break the rules by which they have con- 
fented to be bound, or forfake the diìi- 
rection which they fubmiflively came 
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AM violation of eftablifhed praétice im- 
ples im its own nature a rejeétion of 
the common-opinion, a defiance of com- 
mon cénfurs, and an appeal from ge- 
neral laws to private judynient: e 
therefore, who differs from others with- 
out apparent advantage, ought not to 
be angry if his arrogance is punifhed 
with ridicule; if thole, whofe example 
fre fupercilioufly overlooks, point him 
out to dérifion, and hoot him back again 
into the common road. | 
‘The pride of fingularity is often ex- 
erted in little things, where right and 
wrong are indeterminable, and where, 
therefore, vanity is without excufe. But 
there are otcafions on which it is noble 
to dare to ftand alone. “To be -pious 
wmong infidels, to be difintcrefted in a 
time of general venality, to lead a lifé of 
Virtue and reafon in the midi of fen- 
fualifts, is a proof of a mind intent on 
riobler things than the praife or blame 
of men, of a foul fixed in the centem- 
plation of the Higheft good, and fuperior 
to the tyranny of cuftom and example. 
In moral and religious qtteftions only, 
a wife man will hold no confultations 
with fafhion, becauíe thefe duties ara 
conftant and immutable, and depend 
rot or the notions of men,.but the com- 
mands of Heaven: yet even of thefe, 
the external mode is to be in fome mea- 
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TNARAZAN, the mierchant of 

a Bagdat, was eminent throughout 
alí the Fait for his avarice and his wealth y 
his origin was obfcure, as that of the 
fpark which by the collifion of fteel and 
adamant is ftruck out of darknefs; and 
the patient labour of perféveting dili- 
gence alone had made him sich. It was 
remembered, that when he was indigent 


he was thought to be generous; and he 
weas ftill icknowledged to bé inexofabl 


jb. But whether in his dealings wi 

men he diftovered a perfidy which tempt- 
ed him to put his truft in gold, or whe- 
ther in proportion as he accurhulated 
wealth he difeovered his own importance 
to increale, Cirizan prized it miore as, 
He ufed Ir TEM; he gradually loft the in- 
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fure regulated by the ailing tafte of 
the age in whieh we live; for he is ter- 
tainly no friend to virtue, who neglects 
to give it any lawful attraétions: or fuf- 
fers it to deceive the eye or alienate the 
affections for want of innocent compli- 
ance with fafhionable decorations. © ; 

It is yet remembered of the learned 
and pious Nelfon, that he was remark- 
ably elegant in his manners, and fplen- 
did in his drefs. He knew, that the 
eminence of his charaéter drew man 
eyes upon him; and he was careful pot 
to drive the young or the gay away from 
religion, by reprefenting it as an enem 
to any diſti ntion or enjoyment jn whic 
human nature may innocently delight. 

In this cenfure of fangularity, I haves 
therefoi@, no intention to fubjeét reafon 
or con{Cience to cuftom or example. 
‘To comply with the notions and prac 
tices of mankind is in fome de the 
duty of a focial being; becaufe by com- 
pliance only he can pleafe, and by pleaf- 
ing only -he ¿an become ufeful: but as 
the end is not to be loit for the fake of 
the means, we Are not to give up virtue 
to complaifance; for the end of com- 
plaifance is only to gain the kindnefs of 
our fellow-beings, whofe kindnefs is 
defitable only as inftrumental to happi- 
nefs, and happinefs muft be always la 
by departure rom virtue, 
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clination to de good, as he arquired the. 
power; and ag the hand of time Ícat- 
tered {now upon his head, the freezing 
influence extended to his boform. 

But though the door of Carazan was 
never opened by hofpitality, nar his 
hand by compaflion, yet fear led him 
conftanuy to the mofque at the faret 
hours of prayer; he performed all- the 
rites of devotion with the moft {crupu- 
lous punétuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the “Temple of the Prophat, 
That devotion which arifes from the 
Love af Gop, and neceffarily. includes 
the Love of Mian, as it connetts ti- 
tude with beneficcnce, and exalts that 
which was moral to divine, confers new. 
dignity upon gocdnels, and is the ob- 
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jeét not only of affeftion but reverence. 
On the contrary, the devction of the 


Paradife was now in fight; and I was 
‘intercepted by a fudden brightneís which 


felfith, whether it be thought to avert 
the punifhment which every one wifhes 
to be inflicted, or to infure it by the 
complication of hypocrify with guilt, 
never fails to excite indignation and ab- 
horrence. Cararun, therefore, when 
he had locked his door, and tufning 
round with a look of circumfpective íu- 
fpicion, proceeded to the mo!que, was 

lowed by every eye with filent ma- 
lignity; the poor fuipended their fuppli- 
cation when he paffed by; and though 
he was known by every man, no man 
faluted him. 

Such. had long been the life of Ca- 
razan, and fuch was the charaéter which 
he had acquired, when notice was given 
‘by proclamation, that he was removed 
to a magnificent building in the center 
of the city, that his table fhould be 
fpread forthe public, and that the ftrang- 
er flhhould be welcome to his bed; the 
multitude foon rufhed like a torrent to 
his door, where thev beheld himn itri- 
buiing bread tothe hungry and apparel 
to te naked, his eye foftened with com- 

affign, and his cheek giowing with de- 
ight. Every one gazed with aftonifh- 
ment at the prodigy; and the murmur 
of innumerable voices increafing like 
the found of approaching thunder, Ca- 
razan beckoned with his hand; attention 
fufpended the tumult in a moment, and 
he thus gratified the curiotity which had 
procured him audience. 
TT Him who touches the mountains 
and they finoke, The Almighty 
and The Mot >Merciful, be everlaiting 
honour! He has orcaincd flecp to be 
the minifter of inftruétion. and his vi- 
fons have reproved me in the night. As 
T was fitting alone in my haram, with 
my lamp burning before me, comput- 
ins the product of my merchandize, and 
exulting in the increafe of my wealth, I 
f-- into a desp fleep, and the hand of 
Him who dwells in the third heaven 
Was upon me. I beheld the angel ot 
death comina forward like a whiriwind, 
and he {mote me before I could depre- 
cate the blow. At the fame moment I 
felt mvyfelf lifted from the ground, and 


tranfj:orted with alftonifhing rapidity 
throwzh the regionsofthea r. Ihe earth 


was contrréted to an atom beneath; and 
the nars glowed round me with a luttre 
that obícured the fun; “The gate ef 
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no human eve could behold: the irre- 
vocable fentence was now to be pro- 
nounced; my day of probation was paít ; 
and “from the evil of my )ife ss ecos 
could be taken away, nor could any 
thing be added to the good. When I 
refleéted that my lot for eternity was 
eaft; which not all the powers of nature 
could reverfe, my confidence totally for- 
fook me; and while I ftood trembling 
and flent, covered with confufion and 
chilled with horror, I was thus acdidreff- 
ed by the radiance that flamed before 
nre. a 
€ Carazan, thy worfhip has not been 
accepted, becaufe it was not prompted 
by Love of God: neither can thv 
righteoufneís be rewarded, becaufe it 
was not produced by Love of Man: 
for thy own fake only haft thou ren- 
dered to everv man his due; and thou 
hait approached the ALMIGHTY only 
fer thvielf. Thou haft not looked u 
with gratitude, nor round thee wit 
kindnefs. Around thee, thou huft 
indeed beheld vice and folivz but if 
vice and folly could jultify thy parfi- 
mony, would they not condemn the 
bounty of Heaven? If not upon the 
foolifh and the vicious, where ¡hall 
the fun diffufe his light, or the clouds 
diftil their dew? Where fhall the lips 
of the fpring breathe fragrance, or 
the hand of autumn diffute plenty ? 
Remember, Carazan, that thou hatt 
fhut compaffion from thine heart, and 
graiped thy treafures with a hand or 
iron: thou haft lived for thvfeif; and 
therefore, henceforth for ever, thou 
Malt fubfitt alone. From the light of 
heaven, and from the fociety of-all 
beings, fhalt thou be drivenx folitude 
Mall protract the lingering hours of 
eternity, and darkneis aggravate the 
< horrors of defpair.? At this moment 
I was driven by fome fecret and irreiilt- 
ible power through the glowing: {yftein 
of creation, and paffed innumerable 
worlds in 2 iment. As I approached 
the verge ¿rf nature, I perceived the 
fhadews of totat and bounillefs vagquity 
deepen before me, 2 dreadful region of 
eternal filence, folitude, and darknefs! 
Unatterable horror feized me at the pro- 
fpect, and this exclamation burtt from 
me with all the vehemence of defire; 
that 1 had been doomed for ever 
* to the common receptacle of impeni- 
* tence 
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tence and guilt! there fociery would 
have alleviated the torment of defpair, 
and the rage of fire could not have 
excluded the comfort of light. Or 
if Y had been condemned to refide in 
a comet, that would return but once 
in a thoufand years to the regions of 
light and life; the hope of thefe pe- 
riods, however diftant, would cheer 
men in the dread interval of cold and 
darknefs, and the viciflitulde would 
€ divide etecinitv into time.” While 
this thought palled over my mind, I 
loft fight of is remotelt ftar, and the 
lait glimmering of light was quenched 
in utter darkneís. he agonies of de- 
{pair every moment increafed, as every 
moment augmented my diltance trom 
the flat habitable world. I refleéled 
with intolerable anguifh, that when ten 
thoufand thoufind years had carried me 
beyond the reach of all but that Power 
who fills infinitude, I fhould ftill look 
forward into an immenfe abyfs of dark- 
nefs, through which I fhould ftill drive 
without fuccour and without fociety, 
farther and farther till, for ever and 
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for ever. I then ftretched out my hand 
towards the regions of exittence, with 
an emotion that awaked me. Thus 
have 1 been taught to eftimate fociety, 
like every other bleffing, by its lois. 
My heart is warmed to liberality; and 
I arn 7ealous to communicate the hap- 
pines which I teel, to thoit from whom 
it is derived; for the focicty of one 
wretch, whom in the pr de of profpenty 
I would have fpurned from my door, 
wouid, in the dreadful folitude to which 
IE was condemned, have been more highly 
prized than the goid of Afric, or the 
gems of Golconda. 


At this reficStion upon his dream, 
Carazan became fuddenly filent, and 
looked upward in extafy of gratitude 
and devotion. The multitude were 
ftruck at once with the precept and ex- 
ample; and the Caliph, to whom the 
event was related, that he might be li- 
beral bevond the power of cold, com- 
manded it to be recorded for the beneht 
of polterity. 
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AT NOSTRI PROAVI FLAUTINOGOS ET NUMEROS ET 
CAUDAVERES SALES NIMIUM PATIENTER UTRUMQUE, 


NE DICAM STULTE, MIRATI; 


€ AND YET OUR SIRES WITH JOY 


SI MODO EGO ET vos 
SCIMUS INUWURBANUM LEFIDO SEPOR ERE DICTO. 


Hoe. 


COULD PLAUTUS HEAR; 


© GAY WERE HIS JESTS, HIS NUMBERS CHARM'D THEIR EAR.” 
LET ME NOT SAY TOO LAVISHLY THEY PRAIS Dj} 

BUT SURE THEIR JUDGMENT WAS FULL CHEAPLY FLEAS Do 
IF YOU OR I WITH TASTE ARE HAPLY BLEST, 


TO KNOW A ChROWNISH FROM A COVATLW JasT. 


HE fondnefs I have fo frequently 
manrfefted for the ancients, has 
mot fo far blinded my judgment, as to 
render me unable to difcern, or unwil- 
hng to acknowledge the fuperiority of 
the moderns, in pieces of Humour and 
Ridicule. I Mall, therefore, confirm 
the general affertion of Addifon, part of 
which hath already been examined. 
Comedy, Satire, and Burlefque, being 
the three chief branches of ridicule, it is 
neceflary for us to compare together the 
moit admired rformavecs of the an- 
cients and dicas in thefe three kinds 
of writing, to qualify us juftly to cen- 
fare or commend, as the beauties or 
blemifhes of each party may deferve. 


FRANCIS- 


As Ariftophanes wrote to pleafe the 
multitude, ar a time when the licenti- 
oufmefs of the Athenians was boundlefs, 
his pleafantries are coarfe and Umpolite, 
his characters extravagantly forced, and 
diftorted with unnatural deformity, like 
the monftreus caricaturas of Callot. He 
is full of the groffe‘t obicenity, inpde- 
cency, and inurbanity; and as the po- 
pulace always delight to hear their fu- 
periors abuled and mitreprefented, he 
ícatters the rankeft culumnies on the 
wilet and worthictt rfonages of his 
country. His ftyle is unequal, occa- 
fioned by a trequent introduction «f pa- 
rodies on Sophecles and Euripides. It 
is, however, eermain, that bo abounds 

U us in 
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in artful allufions to th fiate of Athens 
at the time when he wrotc; and, per- 
haps, he is more valuable, confidered 
as a political fatirift, than a writer of 
comaly. 

Plautus has adulterated a rich vein of 
genuine wit and humour, with a mix- 
ture of the bafeft buffoonry. No writer 
feems to have been born with a moire for- 
cible or more fertile genius for comedy. 
He has drawn {come charaéters with in- 
comparable {pirit: we are indebted to 
him for the firft good miler, and for 
that worn-out character among the Ro- 
mans, a boaftful Thrafo. But his love 
degenerates into lewdnefs; and his jefts 
are infupportably low and illiberal, and 
fit only tor * the drezs of Romulus’ to 
ufeand to hear; he has furnifhed examples 
of every fpecies of true and falíc wit, 
even down to a quibble and a pun. 
Plautus lived in an age when the Ro- 
mans were but juft emerging into po- 
litenefs; and I cannot forbear thinking, 
that if he had been referved for the age 
of Auguftus, he would have produced 
more perfeét plays than even the elegant 
«ifciple of Menander. 

Delicacy, fweetnefs, and correctnefs, 
are the charaéteiiltics of “Terence. His 

lite images are all repreíented in the 
moft clear and perfpicuous exprefhon; 
but his characters are too general and 
uniform, nor are they marked with thofe 
«difcriminating peculiarities that difttin- 
guiíh one man from another; there is a 
tedious and pel bees famenefs of in- 
cidents in his plots, which, as hath been 
obferved in a former paper, are tco com- 
plicated an] intricate, It may be add- 
ed, that he fuperabounds in foliloquies; 
and that nothing can be more inartificral 
er improper, than the manner in which 
he hath introduced them. 

To thefe three celebrated ancients I 
venture to oppofe fingly the matchiels 
Moliere, as the moft confummate matter 
of comedy that former or later ags have 
Produced. Ile was not content with 
painting obvious and common charac- 
teis, but fet himfelf clofely to examine 
the numberleís varieti s cf human na- 
ture: he foon difcovered every diffe- 
rente, however minute; and yi a pro- 

r management could ma! e it driking: 
is portraits, thereforc, trough they ap- 
pear be new, are yet difcoyered to ha 
juft. The Tartuffe and the Miifan- 
tro are the moft fingular, and yet 


perhaps, the moft proper and pert 
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characters that comedy can reprefept; 
and bis Mifer excels that of any otber 
nation. He fcems to have hit upon the 
true nature of comedy; which is, to ex- 
hibit one fingular and unfamiliar cha- 
raéter, by fuch a feries of incidents as 
may beft centribute to hew its fingu- 
larities. All the circumttances in the 
Mifantrope tend to manifett the previfh 
and captious difguft of the hero; all the 
cicurnttances in the ‘Tartuffe aie cal- 
culated to fhew the treachery of an ac- 
cormplifhed hypacrite. Iam forry that 
no Englith writer of comedy can be 

rcduced as a rival to Moliere: although 
it muft be confeffed, that Falítaff and 
Moroíe are two admirable characters, 
excellently fupported and difplayed; for 
Shakefpeare has contrived all the inci- 
dents to illuftrate the gluttony, lewd- 
nefs, cowardice, and boaltfulneís of the 
fat old knight: and Johnfon has with 
equal art difplayed the oddity of a whim- 
fical humourift, who could endure na 
kind of noife. 

Will it be deemed a paradox to aflert, 
that Congreve’s dramatic perfons have 
no ftriking and natural charatteriltic? 
His Fondlewife and Forefight are bug 
faint portraits of common characters, 
and Ben is a forced and unnatural ca- 
ricatura. His plays appear not to be 
legitimate comedian. but ftrings of re- 
partees and fallies of wit, the mcit poig- 
nant and polite, indeed, but unnatural 
and ill placed. The trite and trivial 
chara&er of a f hath ftrangely en- 
grofled the Englifh ftage, and given an 
infipid fimilarity toaur beit comic pieces: 
originals can never he wanting in fuch 
a kinedem as this, where each man fol- 
lows his natural inclinations and pror 
penfities, if our wiiters would really 
contemplate nature, and endeavour ta 
open thofe mines of humour which have 
been fo long and fo unaccountabiy meg- 


procecd to confider the Satiriftg 
of antiquity, I fhall not fcruple to pre- 
fer Boileau and Pope to Horace and 
Juvenal; the arrows of whefe ridicule 
aie more fharp, in preportion as they 
are more polifics!. frat reformers 
fhould abound in obícenitics, as is the 
cafe of the two RKcman poets, is furely 
an ingpropricty of the moit extraordi- 
nary kind; the courtly Hisace alía 
fometimes nks into mean and farci- 
cal abufe, as in the firit lines of the 
feventh Satire of the figs back; but Boi- 
çap 
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leau and Pope have given to their Satire 
the Ceftus of Wenus: their ridicule is 
concealed and obligue; that of the Ro- 
mans dire&t and open. The tenth fa- 
tire of Boileau on women is more bitter, 
and more decent and elegant, than the 
fixth of Juvenal on the fame fubject; 
and Po 
excels them both, in the artfulnefs and 
delicacy with which it rouches female 
foibles. I may add, that the imitations 
of Horace by Pope, and of Juvenal by 
Johnícoa, are erable to their originals 
in the appofitenefs of their examples; 
and in the poignancy of their ridicule. 
Above all, the Lutrin, the Rape of the 
Lock, the Difpenfary, and the Dunciad, 
cannot be paralleled by any works that 
the wittieft of the ancients can bohít of: 
for by afuming the form of the epopea, 
they have acquired a dignity and grace- 
fulgeís, which all fatires delivered mere- 


ly in the poet's own perfon muit want, | 


and with which the fatintts of antiquity 
were wholly unacquainted; for the Ba- 
trachomuomachia of Homer cannot be 
coniidered as the model of thefe admira- 
ble pieces. 

Lucian is the greateft mafter of Bur- 
lefque among the ancients: but the tra- 
wels of Gulliver, though mdeed evident- 
ly copied from his True Hiftory, do as 
evidently excel rt. Lucian iets out with 
informing his readers, that he is in jeft, 
aud intends to ridicule fome of the in- 
credible ftories in Creftas and Herodo- 
tus: this introduétion furely enfeebles 
his fatire, and defeats his purpofe. The 
true hiftory confifts only of the moit 
wild, moniras, and miraculous perions 
and accidents: Gulliver has a concealed 
meaning, and his dwarfs and giants con- 
vey tacitly fome moral or political in- 
fitruétion. The Charon, or the Proípett 


(Èmienxorcuvesg) one of the dialogues 


of Lucian, has likewie given occafion 
to that agreeable French fatire, entitled, 
€ Le Diable Boiteaux,” or * The Lame 
€ Devil; which has highly improved on 
it’s original by a greater variety of cha- 
raéters and defcriptions, lively remarks, 
and interefing adventures. Soif a pa- 
rallel be drawn between Lucian and 
Cervantes, the ancient will fti appear 
$o difadvamtage; phe burlefque of Lu- 


"s epiftle to Mrs. Blount far: 
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cian principally confifts in making his 
gods and philofophers fj and aft like 
the meanett of the people; that of Cer- 
vantes arifes from the folemn and im- 
portant air with which the moft idle and 
ridiculous ations are related; and is, 
therefore, much more ftrikirg and for- 


cible. Ina word, Don Quixote, and 
it's copy Hudibras, the Splendid Shil- 
ling, the Adventures of il Blas; the 


Tale of a Tub, and the Rehearfal, are 
pieces of humour which antiquity can- 
not equal, much lefs excel. 

Theophraftus muf yield to La Bruyefe 
for his intimate knowledge of humag 
nature; and the Athenians never pro- 
duced a writer whofe Bbumour was. 
exquifite as that of Addifon, orwho de- 
lineated and fupported a character with 
fa much nature and true aatry. »E 
that of Sir Roger de Coverly. F aught, 
indeed, to be remembered, that eyery 
Species of wit written in diftant tame: 
and in dead languages, appears -with 
many difadvantages to pretent- readers, 
from their i rance of the manners 
cuítoms alluded to and expoled; but the 
eroffinefs, the rudeneís, and indelicacy- 
of the ancrents wilh, notwithitanding, 
fuficiently ap , even from the fehu~ 
ments of fuch critics as Cicero. and 

vimtilian, who mention corporal de- 
fe@s and deformitrés as proper objects. 
of raillery. 

If.it be now 2tked, to what can we 
aícribe this fuperiarity of the moderas 
in all the fpecies of Ridicule? I aníwer, 
to the improved ftate af converfation. 
The great geniufes of Greece and Rome 
were formed during the times of-a re- 
publican goverement: and though it be 
certain, as Longinus afferts, that demo- 
cracies are the nurferies of true feblunui- 
ty, yet monarchies and:-courts are mare 
pradudétive of teneís. The arts af. 
civility, and the decencies of converáa.. 
tion, as they unite men more clefely, and 
bring them more frequently together, 
multiply opportunities of obferving thafe. 
incongruities and abíurdities of -beba.. 
viour, on which Ridicule is founded. - 
The ancients had more Liberty and $e» 
rionfhefs; the modams base maorciusery 
anci — | 
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RARELY THEY RISE BY VIRTUES AIP, WHO LIE 


FLUNG DIN THE DEFYTH OF HELFLESS POVESAT ¥<« 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIE, 


A S E was informed by your book- 
feller, upon whom I called a few 
days ago to make a finall purchafe for 
my daughter, that your whole work 
would be comprifed in one hundred and 
— — papers, I can no longer delay to 
fend you-the account of ker hfe, which 
Y gave you fome rezíon to expeét when 
X related my own”. This account the 
gave im that dreadful night, the re- 
amembrance of which ftill freezes me 
with horror; the night in which I had 
hred her as a proftitute, and could not 
have been deterred from inceft, but by 
an erent fo extraordinary that it was al- 
molt miriculous. I have, indeed, fre- 
sp... attempted to relate a ttory which 
can never forget, but I was always 
drffatis hed with my own expreffions; nor 
could I ever produce in writing a nar- 
rative which —— equal to the effect 
that it wrought upon my mind when I 
heard it. I have, therefore, prevailed 
wpon the dear injured girl to relate it in 
ker own words, which I (hall faithfully 
tranícribe. 


T HE firit fituation that I remember 
was im a cellar; where, I fuppote, I 
bad been placed by the parifh officers with 
a woman who kept a little dairy. ME 
grurte was oblig to be often krosi, 
and E was then left to the care of a girl, 
whe was raft old enough to lug me about 
at her arms, and who, like other pretty 
ereatures im office, knew not how to 
few her authority but by the abufe of 
at.- Such was my dread of her power 
and refentrent, that I feftered almoft 
whatever fhe inflicted, without com- 
plaint; and when IE was fcarcely four 
years old, had learnt fo farto furmoynt 
the fenfe of pain, and fu ef my paí- 
fons, that have been pinched black 
and blue without wincing, and patiently 
foffered her to impute to me many tri- 
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vial mifchiefs which her own perveríe- 
xefs or carelefineís had produced. 

This fituation, however; was not with- 
out its advanta ; for inftead of a hard 
cruft and fmall beer, which would pro- 
bably have been the principal part of 
my fubírftence if I had been placed with 
a períon of the fame rank, but of a dif- 
ferent employment, I had always plenty 
of milk; which, though it heen 
fkimmed for cream, was not four, and 
which indeed was wholfome food; “pos 
which I throve very faíft, and was taken 
notice of by every body, for the frefh- 
neís of my looks, and the clearnefs of 
my ikin. 

Almoft as foon as I could (peak plam. 
I was fent to the parifh-íchool to learp 
to read; and thought myfelf as fine in 
my blue gown and badge, as a comt 
beauty tn a birth-niezht fuit. The ami 
nefs of the fchoo] was the widow bf a 
clergyman, whom Y have often meard 
her mention with tears, thou he had 
been long dead when I firt came under 
her tuition, and deft her in (ach citenm- 
ftances as made her folicit aw employ- 
ment, of which before fhe would have 
dreaded the labour, and feorned the 
meannefs. She bad been yery genteeHy 
educated, and had acqurred a general 
knowledge of hterature after her mar- 
riage; the communicapon of which en- 
livenecdd their hours of retirement, and 
afforded fuch a fubsect of converfatiopn, 
as added to every other enjoyment the 
pleafures of bengncence and gratitude. 

There was domething in her manner, 
which won pry affection and commanded 
my reveremce. I found her a on 
very diferent from my murfe; and J 
watched her looks with fach ardour and 
atentigon, that I was fometimes able, 
young as I was, to — her com- 

a 








mands. It was natural that he thould 
love the virtue which fhe had iuced, 
nor was it incongruous that fhe fhootdé 





reward it. Y perceived with inexprefi- 
ble delight, that fhe treated me with pe- 


culiar 
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euliar tendespcis; and when I was.about 
; ——— upon herfelf, without 
poeg the pari 











to any charge 
my maintenance. Her offer was rea- 
dily accepted, my nuríe was diícharged, 
and I was taken home to my miftreís, 
who called me her little maid, a name 
which I was ambitious to delerve, be- 
eaufe he did not, like a tyrant, exa& 
my obedience as a lave, bus like a pa- 
rent invited me to the duty of a child. 
our family confíted only of my mif- 
amd myíelf, except fometimes a 
«ebajr-woman, we were always alone in 
the intervalz.,of bufinefs; and the 
maron aquuied. herjelf by inttr in 
me, not qgniy in reading, writing, an 
the fr rules of acithmetic, but in va- 
sious kinds of needlework; and what was 
yet of more moment, im the principles of 
virtue and religion, which in her life 
a to be fe amiable, that I want- 
neither example nor motive. She 
aye me alip fome general notions of the 
—— practifed among perfoms of a 
——— and I was thus acquainted, 
while I was yet a child, and in an ob- 
foure flation, with fome rudiments of 


Before . — fifteen, I began to afíift 
my bencfafirefs in —— nent, and 
hy fome plain-work whi 2 had pro- 
curcd me, I furmifhed — with de- 
cent cloeths. By aninfen — 
tancous imitation of her manner, had 















acqqpired fech a | >, AG ined me 

more ref{pect m a yard wide aff, than 

as often paid by ftrangers to an upper- 
ia a rich Glk. 


Such was now the fimplicity and in- 
mocence of my life, that 1 had fcarce a 
with ~unfatigfied; and refleQed 
upori my own happineís with a fenfe of 
gratit that increafed it. But, alas! 
this felicity was fcarce {foo enjoyed 


Chan lof: P endearing tente” who was 
saa melt i fenfe my it 
— friend, was feigad with re 


which im a few «lays put an end to her 
ferand left me alone in the world with- 
ous alliance or prateétion, overwhelmed 
With grief, and diftrafted with anxiety. 
world, indeed, was before me; but 
trembled to enter it aloue. I knew 
art by which I<ould fubfift myfelf; 

I unwilling to Es condemned 
of fervitude, in which no 
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rif, wha, as a <e@amony of reipedt to 
my patronels, condefcended Rill ta cow- 
Gder me as their charge, and wif, the 
uluai. fum bound me — — to a 
mantua-maker; whofe bufinels, of which 
indeed fhe had but littic, was amoung 
perfors that vere —— * below the 
middle clafs, and who, as I werily be- 
lieve, had applied to the church-wardens 
for an apprentice, only that fhe might 
filence a number of duns, and 
obtain new credit with the money that 
ia given as a confideration for n 
Ccloaths. 

The dwelling of my new miíltreís was 
two back rooms in a duty flyegt mear 
the Seven Dials. Shereceived me, 
ever, with great a rance of kin $3 
we breakfafted, dingd, and fup o~ 
gether; and though I could not 
gret the alteration of my conditons yep & 
comforted myfelf with refiefting, that im 
a few years I fhould be mitico of a 
trade by which Y might become inde- 
pendent, and live in a manner moe 
a ble to my inclinations. But 
indentures were no fooner ligned. shag A 
fuffered a ncw change of fortune. 
firit fep my miitrels took was ta tara 
away her maid, a poor aye who. wos 
covered only with rags Ex dist,. and 

foo (houygha 



















los —— ni of ber i d 

were only caufe FeaT 
K was noy compelled te li fixcs, gp 
of exrands, linen, L dxrefs Kica, 
tuale, and, in fhort, to ery king 
houfho!d «drudgery, and tg ft 
the night, thar the talk of he i 





muinning feams, which had beca 
me, might be ormed. 


Though J fuffered aH this withess 





murmur or complaint, yet 1 a 
five and. melancholy; e o — 
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myfelf to learn the bufineís as my laft 
refource, an 1 the only foundation of my 
hope. My dil sence and affiduity atoned 
for the want of in‘truétion; and it might 
have been truly faid, that I ftole the 
knowled e which my miftrefs hi1 en- 
ged to communicate. As I had a tatte 
or dreís, I recommended myfelf ta the 
bet cuttomers, and frequently corrected 
a fault of which they complained, and 
which my miltreís was not able to if- 
cover. he countenance and courtety 
which this catnnd, though it encouraged 
may hope of the future, yet it made the 
prefent lefs toierable. My tvrant treated 
me with yet more inhumanity, and my 
fufferings were fo great, that I frequent- 
Fy meditated an clcape, though I knew 
mot whither to go, and though I forefaw 
that the moment I became a fugitive, I 
fhould forfcit all my interet, juftify 
every complaint, and incur a diígrace 
which Y could never obliterate. 

EI had now aned under the moft 
cruel oppreffion fomething more than 
four years; the cloaths which had been 
the purchafe of my own monev I had 
worn out, and my miftreis thought it 
her intereft not to furnifh me with any 
better than would juít ferve me to 
cut on her errards, and follow her with 
abundle. But as fo much of my time 
was paft, I thought it highly reafonable, 
and indeed neccilary, that I fhould make 
a more decent appearance, that I fhould 
attend the éuftomers, take their orders 
and their meafure, of at leaft fit on the 
work. After much premeditation, and 
many attempts, I at length furmounted 
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my fears; and in fuch terms and marn- 
ner as I thou ht teaft likely to give of- 
fence, I entreated that I might hive fuch 
cloaths as would anfwer the purpofe, 
and propofe 1 to work fo manv hours 
éxtraordinary as would produce the mo- 
ney they fhould coft. ut this requeft, 
however modeft, was anfwered onty with 
reproaches and infult. I wanted, for 


footh, to be a gentlewoman: yes, E 
fhould be equipped to fet for myfelf. 
This the might have expected, for tak- 


ing a beggar from the parifh; but f 
fhould fle that fhe knew howto mortify 
my pride, and difappoint my cunnmeg. 
Y was at once grieved and angerej at 
this treatmicnt; and I believe, for the 
firft time, exprefled myfelf with fome 
indignation and refentment. My re- 
f_ntment, however, fhe treated with de- 
rifion and contempt, as an impotent at- 
tempt to throw off her authority, and 
dci that fhe would foon fhew me 
who was miftrefs, fhe ftruck me fo vió- 
lent a blow, that I fell from my chair. 
Whether he was frightcd at my fall, or 
whether the fufpeéted I fhould alarm the 
houfe, fhe did not r at her blow, but 
contented herfelf ib rein the - 
verty and wretchednefs whi fie la 
boured to perpetuate. 

1 burft into tears of anguifh and re- 
fentment, and made no reply; bar from 
this moment my hatred became irrecon- 
cifeable, and I fecretly deterthined at sit 
events to efcape from a lo Le mg I 
accufed myfelf for having zdy on- 
dured too long. 
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BENEATH THE GRASS CONCEAL’D A SERPENT LIES. 


T hap that the next morning I 
was fent wrth fome work as far as 
Chelíta: it was about the middle of May. 
Upon me, who had long toiled in the 
fincke and darknefs of London, and had 
feen the fun-fhine only upon a ch mney 
ora wall, the frefhnefs of the air, the 
verdure of the fields, and the fongs of 
the birds, had the power of enchantment. 
Y could not forbear lingering in mywalk: 
and every moment of delay made me 
leis wi ling to return; not mdeed by in- 
creafing my enjoyment, but my fear: I 


was tenacious of the prefent, becaufe Y 
dreaded the future; and increafed the 
evil which I approached at every ftep, 
by a vain attempt to retain and poffefs 
that which at every ftep I was leaving 
behind. I found, that not to look for. 
ward with hope, was hot to look round 
with pleafure; and-yet I (till loiteréd 
away she hours which I could not en- 
joy, and returned in a fate of anxioutY 
irrefolution, ftill taking the way hofne, 
aa Ay I knew not where elle to go,” 
but fill neglecting the fpred which alone? 
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could make home lefs dreadful. My 
torment encreafed as my walk became 
fhorter; and when I had returned as far 
as the lowerend of the Mall in St. James”s 
Park, I was quite overw* elmed w'th re- 
gret and defpair; and, fitting down on 
one of the benches, I burft into tears. 
As my mind was wholly employed on 
my own diftrefs, and my apron held u 
to my eyes, it was fome time before 
difcovered an elderly lady who had fat 
dawn by me. The moment I faw her, 
fuch is the force of habit, all thoughts 
my own wretchedneís gave way to a 
fenfe of indecorum; and as the appeared 
by her drefs to be a fon in whofe 
com y it was prefumption in me to 
fit, I ftarted up in great confufion, and 
would have left the feat. This, how- 
ever, fhe would not ueri ep E 
hold of own, an nt win 
me back. adria me rk an — 
of tendernefs, and foothed me with pity 
before he knew my diftreís. It was fo 
tong fince I had heard the voice of kind- 
nefs, that my heart melted as fhe fpoke 
with gratitude and jor. I told her all 
my fory; to which fhe liftened with at 
attention, and often gazed ftedfaftly in 
my face. When my narrative was ended, 
fhe told me, that the manner in which E 
had related it was alone fufficient to 
convince her that it was true; that there 
was an air of fimplicity and fincerity 
about me, which had judiced her in 
my favour as foon as faw me; and 
that, therefore, fhe was determined to 
take me home; that I fhould live with 
her till fhe had eftablifhed me in my bu- 
finefs, which fhe could eafily do by re- 
commending me to her acquaintance; 
and that, in the mean time, fhe would 
take care to prevent my miftrefs from 
being a de F 
It is im ible to exprefs the traníport 
that I felt at this une deliverance. 
Y was utterly una ihted with the ar- 
tifices of thofe who are hackne in 
the ways of vice; and the remembrance 
of the difinterefted kindnefs of my firit 
friend, by whom T had been brought 
up, came frefh into my mind: I there- 
fore indu the hope of having found 
fi an without fcruple; and ut- 
ng formé incoherent expreffions of 
itude, which was too great te be 
ormed into compliment, I accepted the 
offer, and followed my conduétreís home. 
‘The houfe was fuch as I had never en- 
tered before; the rooms were fpacioti, 
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and the furniture elégant. Y looked 
round with wonder; and blufhing with 
a fenfe of my own meannefs, would 
have followed the fervant who opened 
the door into the kitchen, but her mif- 
trefs preventcd me. She faw my ¢on- 
fufion; and,encouraging me witha ímile, 
took m- up ftairs into a kind of drefling- 
room, where fhe immediate  furnithed 
me with clean fhoes and itcckings, a 
cap, handkerchief, ruffles and apron, 
and a night-gown of genteel Irith ftufF, 
which had not been much worn, though 
it was fpotted and ftained in many places: 
they belonged, fhe faid, to her coufm, a 
young lady for whom fhe had under- 
taken to provide; and infifted upon m 
pitting them on, that I might fit dowr 
with her family at dinner; * For,” faict 
Me, € I have no acquaintance to whorn 
€ I could recommend a mantua-maker 
€ that I wtin my kitchen.’ 

I that fhe watched me with 

t attention while I was dreffing, am? 
eemed to be greatly delighted with the 
alteration in my appearance when I had 
done. ‘* £ fee,” faid fhe, * that you was 
€ made for a gentlewoman; and a 
€ tlewoman you fhall be, or it fhalt be 
€ your own fault.” E could only curtity 
in anfwer to this compliment ; t nota 
withftanding the appearance of diffi- 
dence and modefty in the blufh which Y 
felt burn upon my cheek, yet my heart 
fecretly exulted in a proud confidence 
that it was true. en I came down 
ftairs, I was introduced my patroncis 
(who had told me that her name was 
Wellwood) to the young lady her cou- 
fin, and three others; to whom, foor 
after we were f{cated, fhe related m 
ftory, intermixing much invective 1 
my miftreís, and much flattery to me 
with neither of which, if the truth 
confeffed, I was much difpleafed. 

After dinner, as I underítood th 
company was cxpeéted, I entreated — 
to retire, and was fhewn up &aitrs irito 2 
fmall chamber v neatly furnifhed, 
which I was defired to confider as m 
own. As the company ftaid till it 
very l] t Y drank tea and fupped aione, 
one ot t e ervants being to at=- 
tend me. 

The next morning, when I came dowti 
ftairs to breakfaft, Mrs. Wellwood pre 
fented me with a piece of printed-cottori 
fufficient for a fack and coat, and about 
twelve yarde of rt filk for a nigtr- 
gown, which, fhè frid, I thould maike 
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up myícH as a fpecimen of my fkill. I 
attempted to excuíe myfelf from accept- 
ing this benefa&tion, with much hefita- 
tion and confufion; but I was com- 
manded w:th a kind frown, and in a 
peremptory fóne, to be filent. I was 
told, that, when bufineís came in, I 
fhould pay all my debts; that in the 
mean time, I fhould be folicitous only 
to fet up; and that a change of genteel 
apparel might be confidered as my ttock 


ih trade, fince without it my butinefs 
could neither be procured nortranfaéted. 
To work, therefore, I went; my 


eloaths were made and worn; many en- 
comiums were lavifhed upon my dex- 
terity and my perfon; and thus I was 
entangled m dhe (Mare that had been 
aid for me, before I difcovered m 
danger. I had contraéted debts whic 
it was impoffible I fhould pay; the 
power of the law could now he applied 
to effeét the purpofes of gum, and my 
creditor could ur me to her purpofe, 
both by hope and fear. 

I had now been neara month in my 
new lodging; and great care had hitherto 
been taken to conceal whatever might 
fhock my modefty, or acquaint me with 
the danger of my fituation. Some in- 
cidents, however, notwithftanding this 
caution, had fallen under my notice, 
that might well have alarmed me; but 
as thofe who are waking from a pleafing 
dream fhut their eyes againít the light, 
ami endeavour to prolong the delufion 
by umbering again, I checked my íu- 
fpicions the moment they rofe, as if 

anger that was not known would not 
ai without confidtering that enquiry 
en- 


alone could confirm the good, an 


able me to efcape the evil. 

The houfe was often filled with com- 
pany, whichdivided into feparate rooms; 
the vifits were frequently continued till 
midnight, and fometimes till morning; E 
had, however, always defired leave to 
retire, which had hitherto been permit- 
ted, though not without reluctance; but 
at length I was preifed to make tea, 
with an importunity that I could not 
refit. The company was very gay, 
and fame familiarities pafled between 
the gentlemen and ladies which thew 
me nto confufñon and covered me with 
blufhes; yet I was fill zealous to im- 
pofe upon my(feif, and, therefore, was 
contented with the Gippofition, that they 
were liberties allowed among perfons of 
fafhion, many of whofe polite levities 1 
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had heard defcribed and cenfured by 
the dear monitor of my youth, to whom 
I owed all my virtue and all my kzew- 
ledge. I could not, however, reficét 
without folicitude and anxiety, that 
fince the firt week of my -rrival J had 
heard no more of my bufinefs. I had, 
indeed, frequently ventured to mention 
it; and itill hoped, that when my pa- 
troneís had procured me a little fet of 
cuftomers among her friends, I fhould 
be permitted to venture into a room of 
my own; for I could not think of ca- 
rying it on where it would degrade my 
benefaétrefs, of whom it could not with- 
out an affront be faid, that fhe let lodg- 
ings to a mantua-maker; nor could I 
without indecorum diftribute direétions 
where I was to be found, till 1 had re- 
moved to another houfe. But when- 
ever I introduced this fubje&t of qn- 
verfation, I was either raillied for my 
gravity, or gently reproached with pride, 
as impatient of obligation: fometimes E 
was told, with an air of merriment, that 
my bufinefs fhould be pleafure; and fome- 
times I was entertained with amoruus 
ftories, and excited by licentious and flat- 
tered defcriptions, toarelith of laxurious 
idlenefs and expenfive amufements. In 
fhort, my fufpicions gradually increaf- 
ed; and my fears grew ftronger, till mry 
dream was at an end, and I could fum- 
ber no more. The terror that ferred 
me, when I could no longer doubt mto 
what hands I had fallen, is not to be 
exprefled, nor, indeed, could it be con- 
cealed: the effeé&t which it produced im 
my afpeét and behaviour, afforded the 
wretch who attempted to feduce me no 
profpeét of fuccefg; and as fhe a 
of exciting me by love of pleaiure to 
voluntary guilt, fhe determined to ef- 
feét her purpofe by furprize, and drive 

me into her toils by de tion. 
It was not leía my misfortune than 

reproach, that F aid not immedia 
uit a place, in which I knew my 
evoted to deftruciion. This, indeed, 
Mrs. Wellwood was v affiduous to 
prevent: the morning after I had dif- 
covered her purpofe, the talk about my 
bufinefs was rene 5 and as Toon as 
we had breakfafted, fhe took me out 
with her in a hackney-coach, under 
retence of procuring’ me a rs 
ut fhe had ftill fome plaufible obj 
againft all that we law. ‘Thus fhe com- 
trived to bufy my mind, and k BE 
with her the greateft part of the day; at 
three 
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three we returned todmner, and paffed 
the afternoon without company. I 


drank. tea with the family; and in the 
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evening, being uncommonly drowfy, I 
went to bed near two hours fooner than 
ufual. 
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AND WHO CAN HEAR THIS TALE WITHOUT A TEAR? 


j de the tranfactions of this night I 
was not conícious; but what they 
had been, the circumttances of the 
morning left me no room to doubt. I 
dilcovered with aftoni(hment, indigna- 
tion, and defpair, which for a time íu- 
{pended all my faculties, that I had fuf- 
fered irreparable injury in a {tate of in- 
fenhbility; not fo much to gratify the 
wretch by whom f had been abutfed, as 
that I might with lefs {cruple admit an- 
other, and by refleéting that it was im- 
poifible to recover what 1 had loft, be- 
come<careleís of all that remained. Man? 
artifices were uled to foothe me; and 
when thefe were found to be ineffeétual, 
attempts were made to intimidate me 
with menaces. I knew not exactly 
what paffed in the firft fury of my dif- 
traction, but at length it quite exhaufted 
me. Intheevening, being calm through 
mere languor and debility, and no pre- 
caution havmg been taken to dctain me, 
becaufe Iwas not thought able to efcape, 
I found means to fteal down ftairs, and 
got into the ftreet without being mifled. 
Wretched as I was, I felt fome emo- 
tions of jay when I firt found mytelt 
at liberty; though it was no better than 
the liberty of an exile in a deíar:, where, 
having efcaped from the dungeon and 
the wheel, he muft yet, without a mi- 
racle, be deitroyed by favages or hunger. 
It was not long, indeed, before I re- 
flegted, that I knew no houfe that would 
receive me, and that I had no money in 
my pocket. I had not, however, the 
lerít inciination to go back. I fome- 
times thought of returning to my old 
miltreís, the mantua-maker; but the 
momet I began to anticipate the mali- 
cious “inference fhe would draw from 
my abfence and appearance, and her 
triumph in the mournful neceffity that 
urged me to return, I determined rather 
to fuffer any other evil that could befal 
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Thus deftitute and forlorn, feeble 
amd difpirited, I continued to creep 
along till the fhops were all fhut, and 
the deferted ftreets became filent. “The 
buíy crowds, which had aimoft borne 
me before them, were now diffipated; 
and every one was retired home, except 
a few wretched outcafts like myfelf, 
who were either huddled together ina 
corner, or {trolling about not knowing 
whither they went. It is not eafy to 
conceive the anguifh with which I re- 
flegted on my condition; and, perhaps, 
it would {fcarcely have been thought 
pofible, that a perfon who was not a 
fugitive from juftice, nor an enemy to 
labour, could be thus deftitute even of 
the little that is eflential to life, and in 
danger of perifhing fer want in the 
midit of a populous city, abounding 
with accom ations for every rank, 
from the peer to the beggar. Such, 
however, was my lot. I found myſe 
compelled by neceffity to país the night 
in the ftreets, without hope of paffing 
the next in any other place, or, indeed, 
of procuring food to fupport me till it 
arrived. I had now fafted the whole 
day; my languor increafed every mo- 
ment; I was weary and fainting; my 
face was covered with a cold fweat, and 
my legs trenrbled under me: but I did 
not dare to fit down, or to walk twice 
along the fame ftreet, left I fhould have 
been feized by the watch, or infulted by 
fome voluntary vagabond in the rage or 
wantonneís of drunkennefs or lutt., I 
knew not, indeed, well how to vary m 
walk; but imagined that, upon the whole, 
I fhould be more fafe in the city, than 
among the brothels in the Strand, or 
in ftreets which being lefs frequented 
are lefs carefully watched: for though 
1 fcarce ventured to confider the law as 
my triend, yet I was more afraid of 
thofe who fhould attempt to break the 
peace, than thofe who were appointed 
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to keep it. I went ferward, therefore, 
2s well as I was able, ani pafled thiou;,h 
St. Paul's Church-yaid as the clock 
firuck one; but fuch was my m sfor- 
tune, that the calamity which I clreaded 
overtook me im the very place to which 
I had fled to avoid it. J: ut as I was 
<croffing at the corner rt Cheapide, I 
was laid hod cn by ~ t a eanly 
dreffed, who would . e ”á me 
down towaid the Old Che. „=. ¿knew 
not what he faid, but I ftrove to difen- 
gage myfelf from him without making 
any reply: my Muggles, indeed, were 
weak; and the man ftill keeping his 
hold, and perhaps iniftaking the fe ble- 
nefs of mv refittance for — inclina- 
tion to coniply, proceeded to indecen- 
cres, for which I ftruck him with the 
fudden foice that was fupplied by rage 
and indignation; but my whole ftirengrh 
was exhaufted in the blow, which the 
brute inftar ly return. and rep ated 
till Y fell. Iniftiné is ftill ready in tke 
defence of life, however wretched; 2 id 
though the moment before I had -= : d 
to die, yet in this diftrefs I fp-..ane- 
oufly cried out for help. iiy voice 
was heard by a watchinen, who imme- 
diately ru towards me; and, finding 
me u the ground, lifted up bis lan- 
tern, and exaimined me with an atten- 
tion, which made me refleét with great 
confufion upon the diforder of my Lem, 
which before had not once occurred to 
my thoughts; my hair bung loofely 
about my fhoulders, my ftays were but 
half-laced, and the rett of my cloaths 
vere carelefsly thrown on in the tumult 
and diftr.étion of mind, whch pre- 
vented my attend ng to triy al circum- 
ftances when IJ made my efcape from 
Wellwood"s. My general appearance, 
and the condition in which I was found, 
convinced the wa.chman that 1 was a 
ftiolling proititute; and finding that I 
was not able to rife without affiftance, 
he alfo conc.uded that I was drink; he, 
therefore, fet down his lantern, and 
calling his comiade to cffit him, they 
lifted me up. As my voice was falter- 
ing, mv looks wild, aid mv whole 
fi ama fo feeble that I o.tered as I ftood, 
the man was confin: lin his firft opi- 
ni n; and íce.ng my face bloo ly, and 
my eyes fwe.led, he tcld me with a 
fneer, that to fecure me f.om farther il] 
treatment, he would piovide a lodging 
for me till the mornino; and accord- 
ingly they dragged me between them to 
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the Compter, without any regard to my 
entreaties or diitrefs. 

I pafled the night in agonies, upon 
which even now I fhudder to lock back; 
and inthe moi ning I was carried before 
a magiftrate. The watchman gave an 
account of his having found me very 
drunk, crying out murder, and breed- 
ing a riot in the ftreet at one o’clcch. in 
the morning: I was fcarcely set ícber, 
he faid, 2s his worfLip m ht fee, aod 
had been pretty handsomely beat-n; but 
he fuppofed it was for an unfuccefsrul 
attempt to pick a pocket, at which I mut 
have been very dextrous indeed, to Lave 
fucceeded in that condition. 

This account, however injuricus, was 
greatly confirmed by mv appearance: 1 
was almoft covered w.h Kennel dirt, 
my face was difcoloured, niy fpeech was 
inarticulate, and I was lo oppreffed with 
taintnefs and ter or, that could not 
Cand without a tupport. The magi- 
itrate, however, with great kindnefs, 
called upon me to make my defence, 
Which I attempted by relating the truth: 
l ut tke fory sas told with fo much 
hefitation, and was in itfelf fo wild and 
improbab.e, fo like the inartificial tales 
that are haitily formed as an apology for 
deteéted guilt, that st could not be be- 
lieved; and I was told, that except 1 
could fupporr my character by lome cre- 
dible witneís, I fhould be committed to 
Bridewell. 

I was thunderftruck at this menace; 
and had formed ideas fo dreadful of tbe 
place to which I was to fent, that 
my dungeon at the mantua- makers be- 
came a palace in the comparifon; and 
to return thither, with whatever difad- 
vantages, was now the utmoft object of 
my hope. I, therefore, defired that my 
mi s might be fent for, and flattered 
myfelf that fhe would at leaít take me 
but of a houle of correction, if it were 
only for the pleafure of tormenting me 
herfelf. 

In about two hours the meffenger re- 
turned, and wth himn my tyrant, who 
eved me with fuch malicious pleafure, 
that my hopes fa lel me the moment [ 
faw her, and I almioit reperted t the 
was cóme. She was, believe, glad 
cf èn opportunity effeólually to prevent 
my obtaining anv part of her bufinefs, 
which the had fume reafon to fear; and, 
therefore, toid the juftice who examined 
her, that fhe had taken me a beggar 
fiom the parifh four years ago, and 
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taught me her trade; but that I had 
been always fullen, m fchievous, and 
sdle; that it was more than a month 
Íince 1 had clandeftinely left her fervice, 
in decent and modelt apparel fitting my 
condition; and that flle would leave his 
worfhip to judge, whether I came ho- 
nefily by the tawdry rags which I had 
on my back. This account, however 
coriefpondent wi h mv own, ferved only 
to confirm tuvie faéts vhich condemned 
me: it appeared incorteftably, that I 
had deferted my ftervice; and been de- 
bauched in a brothel, «*<«relI had been 
furnifhed with cloaths, anal conunuecd 
more than a month. That I had been 
ignorant of my ftuation, proltituted 
without my confent, and at lait had 
elcaped to avoid farther injury, appeared 
to be fictitious circumitances, invented 
to palliate mv offence: the p.rfon whoin 
I had accufed lived in another county; 
and it was neceflary- for the prefent, to 
bring the matter to a fhort iflue: my 
miftrefS, therefore, was afked, whether 
fhe would receive mec again. upon my 

romife of good bur.aviour; and upon 
her peremptory refuíal, my m ttimus 
was made out, and I was committed 
to hard labour. The clerk, however, 
was ordered to take a memorandum 
of my charge againft Wellwood, and 
J was told that enquiry fhould be made 
about her. 

After I had been confined about a 
week, a note was brought me without 
date or name, in which I was toll, that 
my malice againtt thofe who would have 
been my benefactors was difappointed; 
that if I would return to them, my dif- 
charge fhould be procured, and I fhould 
{till be kindly received; but that if I per- 
fifted in my ingratitude, it fhould not 
be unrevenged. From this note I con- 
je&tured, that Wellwood had fouid 
means to ftop an enquiry into her con- 
dyét, which fhe had difcovered to have 
been begun upon my information, and 
had thus learnt where I was tu be found: 
I therefore returned no anfwer, but that 
I was cont nted with my fituation, and 
prepared to fuffer whatever Providence 
fhould appoint. 

During my confinement, I was nat 
treated with great feverity; and at the 
next court, as no particular crime wis 
alled againít me, 1 was ordered to 
be difcharged. As my character was 
mow irretrievably loft, as I had no 
friend who wonld afford me fhielter, nor 
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any bufineís to which I could apply, E 
had no profpeét but again to wander 
about the ftreets, without lodging and 
without food. I therefore entrea.ed, 
that the officers of the parifh to which I 
belonged, might be ordered to receive 
me into the work-houfe, till they could 
get me a fervice, or find me fome em- 
ployment by which my iabour would 
procure mea fubfiltence. “This requett, 
fo reafonable, and fo uncommon, was 
much commended, and immediately 
granted; but as I was going out at the 
gate with my país in my hand, Ii was 
met by a baihff, with an emiflary of 
Wrellwood’s, and arrefted for a debt of 
twenty pounds. As it was no more 
in my power to procure bail, than to 
pay the moncy, I was immediately drag- 
ged to Newgate. It was ioon known 
that I had nor a farthing in my pocket, 
and that no money either for fees or ac- 
commodations could be expeéted; Iwas, 
therefore, turned over to a place called 
the Common-fiie, amon the moft 
wretched and the moft profiigate of hu- 
man beings. Ili. Bridewell, indeed, my 
affociates w= «a cked; but they were 
over-awed y the pretence of their tafk— 
matter, and reftrained from licentiouf-— 
neís by perpetual labour: but my ears 
were now violated every moment by 
oaths, execrations, and obfcenity ; the 
conveifation of Mother Wellwood, her 
inmates, and her guefs, was chatte 
and holy to that of the inbabitant of 
this place; and in compariion with treir 
life, that to which I E been folicited 
was innocent. Thus I began infenfi bly 
to think of mere incontinence withowt 
horror; and, indeed, became leís fen- 
{ble of more complicated enormities, in 
proportion as they became familiar. My 
wretchedneís, however, was not alles ¡- 
ated, though my virtue became lefs. F 
was without friends and without me- 
rey; and the mitery of confinement in 
a noifome dungeon was aggravated 
hunger and th: ft, ard cold and naked- 
nefs. In this hour of trial, I was again 
affailed by the wretch who had pro- 
duced it only to faciiitate her fuccefs. 
find Jet not thofe before whom the 
a*th of virtue has been ftrewed with 
owers, and every thorn removed by 
profper.ty, too feverely cenfuie me, to 
whom it was a barren and a rugged 
road, in which I had long toiled with 
labour and anguifh, if at laft, when E 
was benighted in a ftorm, I turned at 
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the rt 1 h, andh A to the n areft 
fhelter: let me + b too evir ‘y cen- 
fured, if To: w a c pted hbe ty and 


eafe and pl nty, u n the only terms 
on whci thv c ul be obta nei. I 
conien ~ l, with what y rre:suctance and 
con pundction, to retuin, ard compleat 
my riin n the place w ele it wes be- 
gun. ‘The action cf d bt was imme- 
dsutely withd- wn, mi fe s were pail, 
anl I was once moe remor:d to my 
ld e+ mai Co ent Gaiden. In a 
bi tme I rece vered iry health and 
bear y Iwa ag n h’ 1 d. nd adorned 
at the expence of my tyra .t, whofe 
power icreafed in proportion to my 
deb": the erms of proft: ution were pre- 
fenmbed me; and cut of the money which 
was the price not only of my body but 
my foul, I {carce r.ceived more than I 
could have earned by weeding m a field. 
The will of my creditor was my law, 
from which IE knew not how to appeal. 
My flavery was mot deplorable, and 
my employment m ft odious; for the 

neciples of vii twe and religion, which 
had heen implanted in mv yorth how- 
ewer they had h en choaked by weeds, 
could never be p ucle_d up by the root; 
wor did I ever adinit a difhornoirable 
vit, but my heart funk, my lips 
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quivered, and my knees {mote each 
other. 

From this dreadful fituation I am at 
length delivered. But while I lift up 
my heart in gratitude to Him, who 
alone can bring good owt of evil, I de- 
fire it may be remembered, that my de- 
viation to ill was natural, and my re- 
covery almoft miraculous. My firft 
itep to vce was the defertion of my 
fervice; and of this, all my it and 
mifery were the confequence. t none, 
therefore, quit the poft that is afigned 
them by Providence, or venture out of 
the ftrait w. yv, the bye-path, though it 
may invite them by it’s verdure, will 
inevitably lead them to a precipice; nor 
can it, without folly and prefumptron, 
be pronounced of any, that their firft 
deviation from reé&titude will produce 
lefs evil than mine. 


Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the flory 
of my child, and fuch are her reflec- 
tions upon it; to which I can only add, 
that he who abandors his offspring, or 
coinps them by his example, perpe- 
trates greater evil than a murderer, in 
proportion as immortality is of more 
value than life. Lam, Sir, your hum- 
ble fervant, AGAMUS, 
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WHAT HAVE IF BEEN DOING? 


S man its a being very fparingly 
furrifhed with the power of pre- 
fe'ence, he ean provide for the future 
only by confider rg the paft; and as fu- 
turity 1s all in which he has any real in- 
tereit, he ought very di igently to uie 
the orly mears by which he can be en- 





abled to en oy it, and fiequently to re~ 


toive the experiments which he has bi— 
the to made upon hf-. that he may giin 
ew: dom from kis miftakes, and caution 
from his mifcarr ages. 
Thouyh do not fo exaétly corform 
fo the pieces ts of Pythagoras, as to 
mé&ite every night this folemn r col- 
a on, yet Fam not fo loft in diffipa- 
or as wholly to omit it; ner can J 
forb a: fometimes to enqu re of my felf, 
in what erploym nt my hf has paff d 
away. Muchof my time has funk into 


nothing, and left no trace by which it 
can be d ftinguifbed; and of this I now 
on'y know, that it was once in my 
power, and might once have been im- 
proved. 

Of other parte of life memory can 
ive fome account; at fome hours I 
ave been gay, and at others ferious; 

hase fometimes mingled in converfation, 
and fometimes meditated in folitude,; 
one day has been {pent in confulting the 
ancient fages, and another in writing 
Adventurers. 

At the conclufion of any undertaki 
itis ufual to compute the lote and profit. 
As I fhall foon ceafe to write A dven- 
turers, I could not forbear lately to 
confider what has been the confequence 
of my labours; and whether I am to 
reckon the hours laid out in thefe ç m- 
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politions, as applied to a good and laud- 
able papu or fuffered to tume away 
Im ufelefs evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have 
the atte‘tation of my own heart: but 
good intentions may be fru.tratei, when 

y are executed without fuitable (ill, 
or directed to an end unattainable in 
ivelf. 

Some there are, who leave writers very 
Iittle room for felf-congratulation; fome 
who affirm, that books have no influcnce 
upon the public, that no age wus ev.r 
made better by it’s authors, and that to 
call n mankind to cor eét their man- 
mers, 15 like Xerxes, to fcourve the wind 
or fhackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to fupport 
by unfailing experience. I he world is 
full of fraud and corruption, rapine, or 
malignity; intereft is the ruling motive 
of mankind, and every one is endoavour- 
ing to increafe his own ftores of happi- 
neís by perpetual accumulation, without 
refie€ting upon the nuimbers whom his 
fuperfluity condemns to want: in this 
itate of things a book of morality is pub- 
Jifhed, in which charity and benevolence 
are ftrongly enforced; and it is proved 
beyond oppofition, that men are happy 
in proportion as they are virtuous, and 
rich as they are liberal. “he book is 
applauded, and the author is preferred; 
he imagines his applaufe deferved, and 
receives lefs pleafure from the acquifition 
of reward than the confcioufnels of me- 
rit. Let us look again upon mankind: 
intereft is ftill the ruling motive, and the 
world is yet full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, malevolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this afler- 
tion arifes merely from it’s generality ar l 
comprehenfion: to overthrow it by a de- 
tail of diftinét faéts, requires a wider 
furvey of the world than human eyes 
can take; the progrefs of reformation is 

ual and filent, as the extenfion of 
evening fhadows; we know that they 
were fhort at noon, and are long at fun- 
fet, but our fenfes were not able to dif- 
cern their increafe: we know of every 
civil nation, that it was once favage; and 
how was it reclaimed but by preccpt and 
admonition? > 

Mankind are univerfally corrupt, but 
corrupt in different degrees; as they are 
univerfally ignorant, yet with greater or 
lefa irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowled or virtue l een ircrea’ed 
and preferved in one place beyond ano- 
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ther, but by diligent inculcation and ra- 
tional inforcement. 

Books of moral ty are daly written, 
yetit’s influence is Rill Lttl in thew rds 
fo the ground isannua Ix p u h las 

et multitudes are in + nt f I read. 
ut, furely, neither the la ours of the 
mora li t nor of the hi fban iman ave vainz 
let thn for a wnile nesleét thea talks, 
and their ufefulneís w fi e known; the 
wickeinels that is no v frega -nt would 
become univer fal, the bread tht is now 
fearce would wl.oriy fail. 

The wer, ind ed, of every imdivai— 
dual is finall, and the confequence of 
his endeavours impec, pti .le ina genc- 
ral pr fpeét of the world. Provi lence 
has given no man ab‘iity to do m ich, 
that fomethinz= might be left for every 
man to do. “The bufinefs of life is car- 
riel on by a general co-operation; ua 
which the part of any fin, le man cau 
be no more diftingu fhed, than the ef- 
fect of a particular drcp when the mea- 
dows ae floated by a fummer fhower; 
yet every drop increafes the mundation, 
and every hand adds to the happineis or 
milery of ma: kind. 

That a writer, however 7 alous or 
eloquent, feld m works a vifible effe& 
upon cites or nations, will readily be 

anted. The book wh ch is read moil, 
is read by few, compared with thofe 
that read it not; and of thofe few, the 
greater part perufe it with difpofitions 
that very littie favaur their own im- 
provem.nt. 

It is difficult to enumerate the feveral 
motives which procure to books the ho- 
nour of perufai: fpite, vanity, and cw- 
riofity, hope and fear, love and hatred, 
every paffion which incitus to any other 
aétion, ferves at one time or other to mi- 
mulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celetrated 
volume into their hands, becaufe they 
hope to diftirguifh their penetration, by 
finding faults which have efcaped the 

ublic; others eagerly buy it in the firft 
lan of reputation, that they may join 
the chorus of praife, and not lag, as 
Falfttaff terms it, in * the rcarward of the 
€ Afion.” 

Some 1.ad for ftyle, and fome for ar- 
gument: one has lutle care about the 
fentiment, he obítives oniy how it is 
expreff d; another reg=rds 1 ot the con- 
clufion, but is diligent to mark how it 
is inferred. they read for other pu: pofes 
than the aitainu.cnt of peasiucal know- 
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ledge; and are no more likely to grow 
wife by an examination of a treanfe of 
moral dence, than an architeét to in- 
flake his devotion by tonfidering atten- 
tively the proportions of a temple. 
Some read that they may embellifh 
their converíation, or fhine in difpute; 
fome that they may not be detected in ig- 
norance, or want the reputation of li- 
terary accomplifhments: but the moft 
general and prevalent reaíon of ftudy 
as the impoffibility of finding another 
amufement equally cheap or conftant, 
equally udent on hour or the 
weather. He that wants money to fol- 
low the chace of pleafure through her 
yearly circuit, and is left at home when 
the gay — rolis to Bath — 
Bridge ; whofe t com Ss m, to 
hear mam his chamber the — of — 
rĩots tran ĩ appier bei to pla 
and affern —— —— fee * 
books a refuge from himéelf. 
“The author is not wholly ufelefs, who 
prae innocent amufements for minds 
e thefe. There are in the prefent ftate 
of things fo many more inftigations to 
evil, than incitements to good, that he 
who keeps me in a neutral ftate, may be 
juftiy confidered as a benefactor to life. 
But, perhaps, it feldom happens that 
fludy terminates in mere ime. Books 
have always a fecret influence on the un- 
derftanding ; we cannot at pleafure ob- 
literate ideas: he that s books of 
fcience, though without any fixed de- 











fire of improvement, will grow more 
knowing; he that entertains hunfelf with 
moral or religious treatifes, will imper- 


ceptibly advance in goodneís; the ideas 
which de often offered to the mind, will 
at laft find a lucky moment when it is 
difpofed to receive them. 

tis, therefore, urged without realon, 
as a difcouragement to writers, that there 
are already books oe in —— 
topics of perfuafion have 
been difcuffed, and every important quel 
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tion clearly ftated and juftly decided; and 
thet, therefore, there is no room to hope 
that pa. fhould conquer where he- 
roes e been defeated, or that the pet- 
ty copiers of the prefent time fhould ad- 
vance the great work of reformation, 
which their predeceflors were forced te 
leave unfinifhed. 

Whatever be the prefent extent of hur- 
man knowledge, it is not only finite, 
and therefore ‘in it's own nature capa- 
ble of incrtafe; but fo narrow, that al. 
moſt every underftanding may, bya di- 
ligent application of it’s powers, hi 
to enlarge it. Itis, er, not neceí- 
fary, that a man fhould forbear to write, 
till he has diícovered fome truth un- 
known before; he may be fufficiently 
ufeful, by only diverfifying the furfacé 
of knowledge, and luring the mind hy a 
new appearance to a fecond view of thade 
beauties which it had over inat- 
tentively before. Every writer may 
intellects correfpondent to his own, tod 
whom his expreffions are familiar, and 
his thoughts congenial; and, perhaps, 
truth is often more fuccefsfully 5 
gated by men of moderate Reo S gpi 
adopting the opinions of others, have pò 
care but to explain them clearly, than by 
fubtile fpeculanfts and curious 
who exact from their readers powers 
equal to their own, and if their fabsics 

fcience be flrong, take no cart to rer- 
der them acceffible. 

Far my part, I do not regret the hourè 
which 1 have laid out in thefe little com- 
pofitions. That the world has grown 
A better, fiace the publication 
of the venturer, I have notab n 
but am r ba think, that many hav 
been affected by fingle fentimentá, of 
which it is their bufinefs tg 
im n; that many have caught hints 
of truth, which it is now thar duty to 
purfue; and that thole who have ret- 
ceived no nang sig oe have wanted not 
— ut intention te amprove. 
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QUID PURE TRANQUILLET? HONOS, AM DULCE LUCEELLUM; 


AM SECRETUM ITER, ET FALLENTES SEMITA VITA? 


Hon. 


WHETHER THE TRANQUIL MIND AND PUMA, 
HONOURS OF WEALTH OUR BLISS INSURES 
OR DOWN THAROUGH LIFE UNKNOWN TO STRAT, 


WHERE LONELY LEADS FHE SILENT WAY. 


AVING confidered the import- 
ance of authors to the welfare of 
the public, I am led by a natural train 
of — to reFect on their condition 
with regard to themfelves; and to en- 
quire — degree of happineſs or vexa- 
tion is annexed to the difficult and la- 
borious employment of providing in- 
ftruétion or entertainment for mankind. 

In eftinating the pain or pleafure of 
any particular ftate, every man, indeed, 
draws his decifions from his own breaft, 
and cannot with certain determine, 
whether other minds are affeéted by the 
fame caufes in the fame manner. Yet 
by this criterion we muít be content to 
judge, becauf no other can be obtained; 
and, indeed, we have no reafon to think 
it very fallacious, for excepting here and 
th anomalous mind, which either 
does hot feel like others, or difflembles 
it’s fenbbility, we find men unanimouf-— 
ly concur in attributing happinefs or 
miíery to particular conditions, as th 
agree in — — the cold of win- 
ter and the heat of autumn. 

If we apply to tuthors themíélves for 
an account of their ftate, it will appear 
very little to deferve envy; for they have 
in all ages been addicted to complaint. 
The negle& of learning, the ingratitude 
of the prefent age, and the abfurd pre- 
ference by which ignorance and dull- 
nefs often obtain — and rewards, 
have been from age to age topics of in- 
veétive; and few have left their names 
to pofterity, without fome appeal to fu- 
ture candour from the perverfenefs and 
malice of their own times. 

I have, neverthelefs, been often in- 
clined to doubt, whether authors, how- 
éver querulous, are in reality mòre mi- 
ferable than their fellow mortals. The 
prefent life is to all a ftate of infelicity; 
every man, like an author, believes him- 
felf to merit more than he obtains, and 
folaces the prefent with the profpeét of 
the future; others, imlecd, fuffer thole 
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difappointments in filence, of which_the 
writer complains, to thew how well he 
has learnt the art of lamentation. _ 

There is at leaft one gleam of felicity, 
of which few writers have miffed the 
enjoyment: he whofe hopes have fo far 
overpowered his fears, as that he has 
refolved to ftand forth a candidate for 
fame, feldom fails to amufe bimfelf, be- 
fore his appearance, with pleafing Ícemes 
of affluence or honour; while hie for- 
tune is yet under the regulation of fan- 
cy, he eafily myedels it to his with, fuffers 
ne thoughts of critics or rivals to in- 
trude upon his mind, but counts over 
the bounties of patronage, or liftens to 
the voice of praile. 

Some there are, that talk very laxo- 
rioufly of the fecond period of arn au- 
thor’s happinefs, and teil of the tumul- 
tuous raptures of invention, the 
mimd riets in imagery, and the choice 
ftands fufpended between different fen- 
timents. 

Thefe pleafures, I believe, may fome- 
times be mdul to thole who come to 
a fubje& of difquifitions with minds full 
of ideas, and with fancies fo vigorous, 
as eafily to excite, feleét, and arran 
them. o write is, indeed, no unpl 
mg employment, when one fentiment 
veadily produces znother, and both ideas 
and exprefñons poren themíelives at the 
firft fummons: but fuch heppinefs the 
greateft genius does not always obtaja ; 
and common writers know it “ho 
fuch a degree, as to credit it’s poffibility. 
Compofition is, for the moft part, an ef- 
fort of flew diligence and fteady perfe- 
verance, to which the mind is d 0 
by necefliry or refolution, and from 
which the attention is ev moment 
ftarting to more delightful amufements. 

It frequently happens, phat a defign 
which, when confidered at a diftance, 
gave flattering hopes of facility, mocks 
us in the execution with unexneé&ted dif. 
culties ; the mind which, while it con- 


Y y fidered 
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fidered it in the evrcfs, imarsined rf 
amply furnifhed with materials, fines 
fomutimes an unexpeéted barrenn.fs and 
vacuity, and wonders whither ail thote 
itvas are vanifhed, which a little before 
feemed ttrugsling for emiltion. 

Sometimes many thoughts prefent 
themielves; but 10 contused and uncon- 
neéted, that the; are nor without diti- 
cuity reduced to method, or concatenat- 
ed in a resular and dependent feries: 
the mirad falis at once into a labyrinth, 
ot which neither the beginning nor end 
can be difcovercd, and toils and ttrug- 
gles without progreis or extrication. 

It is alerted by Horace, that if mat- 
ter be once got together, words will be 
found with very little difficulty; a pof- 
tion which, though fufficiently plautible 
to be inferted in poetical precepts, is by 
no means ftriétly and philolophically 
true. If words were naturallv and ne- 
ceffarnily contequentral to fentiments, it 
would always tolic.., that he who has 
moit knowledge mutt have moft elo- 
cuenco, and that every man would clear- 
i. expreís what he fully underitcod: yet 
we find, that to think and diicourie are 
often the qualities of different períons:; 
21d many bocks migit furely be pro- 
duced, where init and noble flentiments 
are degraded and obícured by unítuit- 
abie diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, 
cizim the care of an author. Indeed of 
miany authors, and thole not ufsclefs or 
contemptibie, words are alimoit the oniy 
care: many make it their ftudy, not fo 
much to thrike out new fentiments, as 
to recommend thofe which are already 
known to more favourabia notice by 
fairer decorations; but everv man, whe- 
ther he copies or invents, whether he de- 
livers his own thoughts or thole of ano- 
ther, has often found hiinfe:f de£Scient in 
the power of expreftion, bis with ideas 
which he ceuld not utter, obliged to ran- 
Lack his memory for terms adequate to his 
conceptions, and at lait unable to im- 
prefs upon his reader tne image exiíting 
i: bis own mind, 

It is one of the common d:ircíles of a 
writer, to be within a word of a happy 
peri, to want omy i Angle epithet to 
give amplification it’s full force, to re- 
quire omiy acorre:poncdent term in order 
to Anifl;s a para. rap with ciegarcer, ard 
make one of it’s members an!wer to the 
other: but thefe deficiencies cannot al- 
ways be fuppiicd; aid after a long liud y 
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and vexation, the paffage is turned anew, 
and the web unwoven that was fo nearly 
finiflicd, 

But when thoughts and words are col- 
leStod and acdiufted, and the whole com- 
pofiticn at lait concluded, it feldom gra- 
tihes the author, when he comes coolly 
and deliberately to review it, with the 
hopes which had been excited in the fury 
of the perfurmance: novelty always cap- 
tivates the mind; as our thoughts rife 
frefh upon us, we readily believe them 
jutt and original, which, when the plea- 
lure of production is over, we find to be 
mean and common, or borrowed from 
the works of others, and fupplied by me- 
mory rather than invention. 

But though it fhould happen that the 
writer finds no fuch faults in his per- 
formance, he is (till to remember, that 
he looks upon it with partial eyes: and 
when he comiders how much men who 
could judge of others with great exact- 
neis, have often failed of judging of 
themfelves, he will be afraid of deciding 
too haftily in his own favour, or of al- 
lowing himitelf to contemplare with too 
much complacence, treafure that has not 
vet been brought to the teft, nor pañed 
the only tna! that can ttamp it’s value. 

From the public, and only from the 

ublic, is he to await a confirmatiqn of 
his cizim, and a final juftification of [elf- 
efteem; but the public is not eafily per- 
luiaded to favour an author. If man- 
kird were left to judge for themfelves, 
itis reaionable to imagine, that of fuch 
writings, at leaft, as defcribe the move- 
ments of the human pafions, and of 
wnich every man carries the archetvpe 
within him, a juft opinion would be 
formed; but whoever has remarked the 
fate cf hocks, mult have found it go- 
verned by other cauíes than general 
confent arifing from general convift:on. 
It a new performance happens not to 
fall into the hands of fome, who have 
courage to teli, and authority to propa- 
gate their opinion, it often remains long 
in obicurity, and perhaps perifhes un- 
known and unexamined. A few, a very 
few, commoniv conítithte the taíte of the 
time; the ed ment which they have 
ence pronounced, femme are too lazy to 
diteufs, wal fume too t'morous to con- 
iractets it mav, however, he, I think, 
obicrved, that their power is crvater to 
depreós than ev alt, ae markxiud are more 

creduious of conture than of pimife. 
Y hi: perverncnot wine jp uviicjudgment 
ig 
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4s not @ be rafhly numbered amongtft 
the miferies of an author; fince it com- 

‘ferves, after mifcarriage, to re- 
concile him to himfelf. Becaufe the 


world has fometimes paffed an unjúft 


fentence, he readily concludes the fen- 
tence juft by which his performance 
is condemmed; becaufe fome have been 
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exalted above their merits by partiality, 
he is fure to aícribe the fucceís of a ri- 
val, not to the merit of bis work, but 
the zeal of his patrons. .U pon the whole, 
as the author sp lag oma the com- 
mon miferies of life, appears to par- 
take likewife of it’s lenitives and abate- 
ments. 
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IPSE VIAM TANTUM POTUL DOCUISSE REFERTA™M 
AONA? AD MONTES, LONGEQUE OSTENDERE MUSAS, 


FPLAUDENTES CELSM CHOREÁS IN VERTICE RUTES. 


Vidas. 


ORLY POINTED OUT - THE PATHS THAT LEAD 
THE PANTING YOUTH TO STEEF FARNASSUS a 


BMD SKEW D THE TUNEFUL MUSES FROM AFABs 
Mix DIN A SGEEMN CHOIR AND DANCING THEE Re 


HE that undertakes to fuperintend 
the rals and the ta of the 
public, fhodht attentively confider what 
are the peculiar irregularities and defeéts 
that chareéterize the times: for though 
fòme have contended, that men have al- 
ways “been vicious and foolifh in the 
fame d >» yet thei vices and follies 
are kn to have ‘not only dif- 
ferent but oppofite in their kind. ‘The 
difeafe of the time has been fometimes 
a fever, and fometimes a leth: ; and 
always 


. - i pros 
fcribe the fuma remedy, wadia be juftly 











f gravely to prove 
the lawfulnefs of pleafure, to lure the 
l, and deliver the pē- 
nitent from fuicide. | 
But as vicious manners have not dif- 








fered more than vicious tafte, re was 
a time wh literary cha wás 
dli ced by an impertinent off ntation 


of Tkill in abftrufe fcience, and an hba- 
bitual familiarity with books wraten 19 
the dead langwages; every man, there- 
fore, was a pedant, in proportion as he 
defired to be —— a fcholar. ‘he 

preacher and the pleader ftreng together 
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clafical quotations with the fame labour, 
affefation, and iófigpificance; truths 
however obvious, ind opinions howtver 
indifputable, were ifluftrated and con- 
‘firmed by the teftimonies of ‘Tully or 
Horace; and Seneca and Epittetus wr 
folemnly cited, to evince the “inty 
of death or the ficklenefs of fortanc. 
The diftourfes of “Taylor are crouded 
with extrafts from the writers óf the 
rch amd ss arid it is fcarce- 
y poffible to forbear fmiling ‘at a mar- 
ginal note of Lord Coke, in rhick 
gravely acgtraints his reader with : 
cellence that he might otlicrwife have 
overlooked: * This, — * ~ is the 


© thirty-third time that Vi been 
$ quoted in this work.” The tate 
¡ $, that to thot 

re, i e 












eip 





' 


however, ié fo 


who can read Coke with 


—— will appear ‘like a dancer who 
fhould arde SA the folemnity of afe- 





nate; and to thofe who have a taftt only 
for polite literature, à fountain or 
a ag Ses in the’ of Arabia. 





It appears the cffays of Montaigne | 
and La Sioa de Vayer, that this - 
pri extended to o, but the ab. 
urdity was too groís to remam long 
te che revival of literature. Tt was 
ridiculed here fo carly as the Silent Wo- 
man of- Ben Jonfon; and afterwards 
more ftrongly and profeffedly in the’ eha- 
cid of E — pic glare nis 

100 OCATIONS wi gaw tches | 
Larin and fcraps of dae. From “the 

hoolmen. The fam was alf un- 
dertaken in France by Balzac, in 4 fà- 
tire called Barbon. 


‘Wit is more rarety diftppointed pits 
Y ya pur- 
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purpofe than wifdam; and it-is mp won- 
cer that this fpecies of pedantry, in itfelf 
fo ridiculous and defpicable, was foon 
brought into contempt by thele powers, 
againit which truth and re&titude have 
mot always maintained their dignity. 
The features of learning began infenú- 
bly to lofe their aufterity, and her air 
became engaging and eafy: philofophy 
was now decorated by the gpraces. 

‘The abitrufe truths of aftronomy were 
explained by Fontenelle to a lady by 
moonlight; juftnefs and propriety of 
thought and fentiment were difcp fied by 
Bouhours amid the delicacies. of a gap- 
den; and Algarotti introduced the New- 





have brought philefophy out of clofets 
libraries, book and colleges, to 
dwell in clubs and afflemblies, at tca- 


tables, and in coffee-houfes.” 

ut tbis fe has in fome meafure 
been defeated hy its fucceís; and we 
have bren driven from one extreme with 
fuch precipitation, that we have not 
ftapped in the medium, but gone on to 
the other. | 


brance of ber dyefs ; the is, therefore, in 
danger of being driwen back to the col- 
lege, where, fuch is her tiansformation, 
fhe may at laft be reiuíed admittance; 
far, inftead of learnjng’s having elevated 
converfation, conve n has degraded 
learning; and the barbarous and inac- 
curate manner in which an extern por 
Speaker expreíles a hafty conception, is 
now contended to be the rule by which 
an author fhould wnte. It feems, tbere- 
tore, that to correét the tafte of the pre- 
ent generation, literary fubjeéts fhould 
acain introduced among the polite 
a d may, without labouring too much ta 
di, goufe them lke common prattle; and 


that converfation fhould be weeded of 
folly and impertinence, of common- 
place rhetoric, Jingling piwetes, and trite 
repartee, which are irom ome vi- 
fitof to another without the labour af 
thought, and have been fuffered by bet- 
ter underftandings in the dread of an 


imputation of antry. Iam of - 
sion, that mith tate lc, nde 
Polite Converfation; and where he has 
phocked up a weed, the writers who fuc- 
ceed him fhould endeavour to plant a 
flower. With this view, Criticafm has 
in this been intermixed vqith fub- 
jeéts of greater Ftance; and it is 
hoped that our fafhionable converiation 
will no longer be the diígxace of ra-. 
tional beings; and that men of genius 
and literature will not givt the fan@ion 
of their example to popular folly, and. 
fuffer their evenjngs to pais ip he 
telling the loits of a peinter, 


or an 
difcufls a th to prevent. wing: 
from bang ad, or folving a dificult 
caíe in backgammon. 

I would not, however, be thought fo- 
licitous to confige the conyerfation cepen 
of icholars to literary fyhjeGs, hut onky 
to ent fuch. fubj i to- 
ta — it roay * 
that the prefent infigpnificance of conver- 
fation hh av extenbve cftcét 























mit; and as it is no man’s A fae 
write that which the public is net dift- 
pofed to read, the productions of the 
preis will always be accommadated to 
popular tafe, and in proportign as-the 
world is inclined to be ignoran 
will be taugbt them. “Thus the 
and Roman architecture are di 
for the novelties of China; the Ruins of 
Palmyra, and the copies of the ital 
piétures of C iO, are neglected for 
gothic deligns, burleíque its 
printa; and the tinfel of a Burletta has 
more admirers than the gold of Shake~ 
— though it now receives new {plen- 
or fr e mint, and, like a medal, 
is = ious, not ye A for intriníic 
but fay beauty of expreflion,. 
ts Mi it may be thought, that if 
—— indeed thé ftate of learning and 
talte, an attempt to improve it by a pri- 
vate hand is romantic, and the o 
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Succefs chimerical: but to this I am not 
lolici.ous to give other anfwer, than that 
fuch an attempt is confiíltent with the 
sharacter in which this paper is written; 
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and that the Adventurer can aflert, upon 
clafical authority, thatin biave attem pgs 
it is glorious even to fan. 


1754- 


DESINE CANTUS- 


VIRG. 


NOW CEASE, MY PIPE, NOW CEASE, MENALIAN STRAINS. 





WV HEN this work was firft plan- 


ned, tt was determined that, 
whatever might be the fuccets, it fhould 
mot be continued as a paper, till it be- 
came unwieldy as a book: for no im- 
mediate advantage would have induced 
the Adventurer to write what, like a 
newipaper, was defigned but for a day; 
and he knew, that the pieces of which 
it would confift, might be multiplied till 
they were thought too numerous to col- 
lect, and too coftly to purchafe, even 
by thofe who ouía allow them to be 
excellent in their kind. It was foon 
agreed, that four volumes, when they 
fhould be printed in a pocket fize, would 
circulate better than more, and that 
ícarce a of the purpofes of publica- 
fron cala be effected by lefs; the work, 
therefore, was limited to four volumes, 
and four volumes are now compleated. 

Ax moral writer, of whatever abilities, 
who labours to reclaim thofe to whom 
vice is become habitual, and who are 
become veterans in infidelity, muft fure- 
ly labour to little purpofe. Vice isa 
gradual and eafy defcent, where it firít 
deviates from the level of innocence; 
but the declivity at every pace becomes 
more fteep, and thofe who defcend, de- 
fcend every moment with greater — 
dity. As a moralift, therefore, I de- 
termined to mark the firft infenfible 
gradation to ill; to caution againit thofe 
néts which are not generally believed to 
incur guilt, but of which inclubitable 
vice and hopelefs mifery are the natural 
and moft neceflary confequences. 

As I was upon thefe principles to 
write for the Young and the Gay, for 
thofe who are entering the path of life, 
I knew that it would be necóálary to 
amufe the imagination while I s ap- 
p'oa hing the heart; and that I|kovid 
not hope to fix the attention, but by 
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engaging the paffions. I have, there- 
fore, fometimes led them into the re- 
gions of fancy, and fometimes held up 
before them the mirror of life; I have 
concatenated events, rather than de- 
duced confequences by logical reafon- 
ing; and have exhibited fcenes of pro- 
{perity and diftreís, as more forcibly 
perfuafive than the rheioric of decla- 
mation. 

In the ftory of Meliffa, I have en- 
deavoured to reprefs romantic hopes, by 
which the reward of laborious indu 
is defpifed; and have found.d affluence 
and honour upon an aét of generous in- 
tecrity, to which few would have thought 
themiíelves obliged. In the life of Op- 
nous, I have fhewn the danger of the 
firit fpeculative defection, and endca- 
voured to demonftrate the neceflary de- 
pendence of Virtue upon Religion. 
Amurath’s firft advance to cruelty was 
ftriking a dog. The wretchedneís of 
Haffan was produced merely by the 
want of fitive virtue; and that of 
Mirza by the folitarineís 3f his devotion. 
The dittreís of Lady Freeman arifes from 
a common and allowed deviation from 
truth; and in the two papers upon mar- 
riage, the importance of minyte rti- 
culars is illuftrated and difplayed. ith 
this clue, the reader will be able to dii- 
cover the fame delign in almoft every 
paper that I have written, which may 
eatly be known from the ret, by having 
no fiznaturc” at the bottom. Among 
thefe, however, Number forty-four was 
the voluntary contribution of a ftranger, 
and Number forty-two the ift of 2 
friend; fo werr the firft hints on which 
I wrote the ftory of Eugenio, and the 
letter figned Tim. Cogdie. 

I did not, however, undertake to ex- 
ecute this fcheme alone; not only bce- 
caule I wanted tufficient leifure, but 


By fignature is meant the lett r, or mark, placed on the left hand fide of the pagr; not 
the fubícribed names of the affumed characters in which feveral of the papers are written. 


bc. uu fe 
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becaufe fome degree of famenefs is pro- 
duced bythe uliarities of every writer; 
and :t was thought that the conceptions 
and expreffions of another, whofe pieces 
fhould have a general coincidence with 
mine, would produce vanety, and by 
increafing entertainment facilitate in- 
ftruction. - 

With this view the pieces that appear 
m the beginning of the work figned A 
were procured; but this refource foon 
failing, I was obliged to carry on the 
publication alone, except fome <afual 
fupplies, till I obtained from the gentle- 
men who have diftinguifked their pieces 
by the letters T and Z” fuch affiftance 
as I moft wifhed. Of their views and 
expectations, forme account has been 
already given in Number one hundred 
and thirty-feven, and Number one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine. But there is one 

icular, in which the critical pieces 
concur in the general defign of this 
paper, which has not been mentioned: 
thofe who can judge of literary excel- 
lence, will eafily difcover the Sacred 
Writings to have a divine origin by 
their manifeft fuperiority; he, therefore, 
who difplays the beauties and defects of 
a clafie author, whether ancient or mo- 
derm, puts into the hands of thofe to 
whom he communicates critical know- 
ledge, a new teftimonial of the truth of 
Chriftianity. 

Belides the affiftance of thefe gentle- 
men, EF have received fome voluntary 
contributions which would have done 
honour to ar~ colleftion: the allego- 
neal letter from Night, figned 5; the 
fiory of Fidelia, in — papers, figned 
Y; the letter Tim Wildgoofe; 
Number forty-four and Number ninety 
marked with an &, were fent by un- 
known hands. 

But whatever was the defizn to which 
I diretted my rt of this work, I wall 
not pretend, has the view with which 
I undertook it was wholly difinterefted ; 
pr that I would have engaged im a peri- 
edical paper, if I had not confidered, 
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that though it would not ire 
refearches and abftraéted ‘done bre 
yet it would admit nruch of th — 
which nature can now fupply, and af- 
ford me opportunity to excel, if I pof- 
fefled the power; as the el of 2 
mafter is as eafily diftinguifhed im Mill- 
life, as in a Hercules or a Venus, 2 
landítaps or a battle. I confeís, that 
in this work I was incited, not only 
by a defire to propagate virtue, but to 
gratify myíelf; nor has the a ee 
which was involved in the public, 

difappointed. I have no caufe to com- 
plain, that the Adventurer has been in- 
jurioufly negleéted; or that I have been 
denied that praife, the hope of which 
animated my labour and cheered nry 
wearinefs: I have been pleafed, in pro- 
portion as I have been known in this 
character; and as the fears in which I 
made the firft experiment are paft, E 
have fubfcribed this paper with my 
name. t the hour is hafti im 
which, whatever praife or cenfure I have 
acquired by thefe fitions, if they 
are remembered at all, will be remem- 
bered with equal indifference, and the 
tenour of them only will afford me com- 
fort. Time, who is impatient to date 
my laft paper, will fh y moulder the 
hand that is now writing it in the duft, 
and ftll the breaft that now throbs at 
the refleftion: but let not this be read 
as fomething that relates to an- 
other; for a few years only can divide 
the eye that is now reading from tbe 
hand that has written. This awful 
truth, however obvious, and however 


reiterated, is yet —— forgotten; 
for, furely, if we di e Bes our To” 
membrance, or at leat our fenfibility, 
that view would always predonmnate in 


our lives, which alone can alford ua 
comtort wken we die. 


Joun Hawk EsworetTea. 








Bromtirtry, IN KENT, 
MARCH 4, 1754- 


® The pieces figned Z are bv the Rev. Mr. Warton, whofe tranflation of Virgis Paf< 
torals oak Gieace c woud alone fufficiently o“Ringuiíh him as a genius aod a fcholat. | 
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